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'  **  No  kind  of  literature  is-so  generally  attractive  as  Rction.  Pictures  of 
life  and  manners,  and  Stories  of  adventure,  are  more  eagerly  received  by 
the  many  than  graver  productions,  however  important  these  latter  may  be 
Apulbius  is  better  remembered  by  his  fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  than  by 
his  abstruser  Platonic  writings ;  and  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio  has  out. 
lived  the  Latin  Treatises,  and  other  learned  works  of  that  author.** 
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One  child  he  had,  a  daughter  chaste  and  fair. 
His  age's  comfort,  and  his  fortune's  heir. 
They  call'd  her  Emma  :  — " 

Pbior. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


"  Is  not  the  elder 


IV"  By  nature  pointed  out  for  preference  ? 

Is'not  his  right  enrolled  amongst  those  laws 

"Which  keep  the  world's  vast  frame  in  beauteocn  order  ?  ** 

t,  tUrtm 


^'  Ik  Frfl^qe/'  says  one  of  tbe  JBWt  aceorapliahed  wti* 
ten  of  the  day,  treating  of  French  statistics,  ''  iha»  is 
no  pruDaogeoitore ; "  a  startling  fact  at  first  sight,  but  for 

N  which,  upon  a  litde  eonsid^ation,  we  can  find  an  eaay  soiii- 

tioA.     The  fair  authoress  means  to  aay  l^t  there  is  no 

^  law  of  piJa$Q(0^mture  in  tibat  happy  and  well-re;gula|ed 

country. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  intentiMi  of  going  into  a  dJa« 
eus^on  upon  the  merits  of  such  a  law,  or  the  ^vantnges 
of  its  abrogation ;  but  we  have  to  put  before  the  reader  an 
example  of  the  e£fects  which  its  existence  sometimes  pso- 
duces,  in  the  person  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Fiancda 
Sheringham. 

He  who  denounced  commingled  pride  and  poverty  aa 
one  of  the  bitterest  cuifies  of  mankind,  could  never  have 
found  a  better  illustration  of  his  principle  thmi  in  the 
daughter  of  a  nobleman,  accustomed  through  life  to  idl  Ae 
•I^nd^ur  and  luxujiry  properly  incidental  to  her  station^ 
Hitung  in  sodefty  on  «en»f  of  equality  with  all  that  i» 
gEoat   and  gay  by  which  she  is  surrounded,  suddenly 
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hnrefty  by.  the  death  of  her  fatliitr^.<Qlftll  ,tJbe  44vi^tag^ 
and  conveniences  of  the  paternal  rocN^  and  9m%  lorth^  upwi 
the  wovld  by  an  elder  brother  (now  becoipe  nUk^;  the 
depositary  of  all  die  family 'wetdth  as  well  49  all.liie  famU)(' 
honoUTs)^  to  seek  protection  and  a  home.         .    :, .    •„,..). 

To  this  disadvantage  (the only  oae^  ped)aps>  of  the^efoe^iq^ 
of  society  to  which  it  belongs)  may  be  attributed  niaqiy' of 
those  ilUassorted  matches  made  by  ladiep  of  qui^y^«nd  tb0 
innumerable  indiscretions  and  even  faults  sometimes  too^ 
justly  ascribed  to  the  younger  branches  of  noble  famiUe^c 
They  are^  in  fact,  proud  and  poor ;  and  the  de4ce  of 
maintaining  an  appearance  commensurate  with  the  KSink 
and  atation  to  which  they  were  born,  without  the  adequ^, 
means  of  doing  so  fairly  and  prudently,  kads  them ^  loitQ 
excesses  and  difficulties  which  not  unfreqnently  bring,  the 
honorary  titles,  which  they  by  courtesy  assume,  into  con^ 
tempt  and  ridicule. 

But.  if  these  happen  to  be  the  results  of  indiscretiona 
committed  by  persons  of  high  notions  and  low  means^  of. 
large  expenses  and  small  incomes,  who,  regardless  of  those 
considerations  by  which  more  honestly-inclined  and  better 
regulated  persons  may  be  supposed  to  shape  their  career 
through  life,  launch  into  extravagances   unjustifiaUe :  by 
their  finances,  what  must  be  the  pain  and  mortification  of 
a  noble  lady,  who,  satisfied  of  the  irreproachability  of  her 
conduct,  full  of  ^e  consciousness  of  her  nolnlity,  sensi-^- 
tiveiy  idive  to  the  respect  due  to  her  exalted  rank,  and 
anxious  beyond  measure  to  maintain  the  place  in  society 
to  whidi  her  birth  entitles  her,  feels  herself  so  constrdin^ 
by  circumstanoes  as  to  be  unable  to  move  with  com£oirt  .ov 
even  ease  in  the  sphere  to  which  she  hereditarily  belongs^- 
and  who,  after  having  mairied  for  love^  finds  heiEself^Ai 
fifty^four  a  widow,  still  handsome  in  person  ^nd  ¥ivaeiou^r 
in  dispesi^n,  with  «  -penniless.  soA  of  five^and'*twenty/ 
and  a  jointure  of  six  hundred  pounds  per  -anmuim.    < 
'  Such  was'  eisaetly  the  position  of^Lady  Fi^^nce^  Sher^i^g-?/ 
ham  a  few  years  since,,  as  the«  daughter  H»f  the  MariqU^PPi)& 
Pevcnseyi     She  had.  (been  the  belle  of  .her  time,  had  ^yfi9t> 
t^'!tone  to  ^society  and^hw  name  to  boftnets,  .and^  fWJA 
se^rae  of  the  yet  surviving  hemx  of  a  previous  age,  had 
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beet!/  $11  h«r  ^y/' whten.  9h4  vfa»  ^igbteen^  •  juuli  mni  drank- 
T^fn^;  a  *' Btanding  toafit/* 

^J^liiktf  ber^If/  the  husband  of  Lady  Ffanws  wad  of  iroU^* 
bl6dd;  '  The  HotKmrable  Herbert  Sfaennghain 'waa  tb^ 
second  son  of  Lord  Weybridge,  and  had  /borne  off  bfo 
(^WMtig  t>Hze^A'om  a  host  of  ardent  rivals  in  all  the 
ehthiitiiasm  of  trhrniphant  ioTe ;  nor  was  their  mntnid  hap**, 
pitt^i^'  maoved  for  an  hour  until  the  death  of  his  nobla. 
fkt%er->in4air^  the  Marquess^  with  whom  they  had*  ahnost 
eatheif  lived  after  their  marriage:  that  mda&oholy  event, 
bowever/  reddced  the  itonourable  husband  and  hia  right 
bbMourable  wif^  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  ^lemselnes, 
and/  moreover^  of  supporting  themselves  upon  an  ineome 
ne%  exceeding  twelve  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

"The  personal  fortune  of  Lady  Frances  was  neither  mot>e 
norl^s  than  ten  thousand  pounds  settled  upon  herself: 
Mr.  Sheringham's  income  was  derived  from  two  offices 
which  he  held  about  the  courts  luckily  just  so  unimportant 
as  not 'to  be  affected  by  any  change  of  ministry^  but  whkh 
plea^d  his  vanity  and  amused  his  mind^  by  bringing  liim 
f)»e<|uently  in  contact  with  his  sovereign^  and  the  circle  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  To  what  particular  circum* 
stances  he  was  indebted  for  these  small  adrantages  nobody 
ever  exactly  ascertained^  because  his  father,  besides  having 
very  little  interest,  professed  whiggism  in  politics,  which, 
however  meritorious  abstractedly  as  a  trait  of  Tirtue,  pa«: 
tridlism;  and  >  magnanimity,  does  not  of  itself  appear  a 
suffibient  reason  for  his  son's  appoiattittnt  to  two  qutufi 
sinecures  during.  the> existence  of  a  Tory  g?ovemmetit«  It 
ifflR  generally  thouglit  thut  Lady  Frances^  anxious' to  make 
thl&-waM'of  het*  heart  somediing,  had  exerted  that  influence 
v^ki^h'-BUth  a'  being'oould  liotiiiil' to  possess^'  to  gain  th» 
e>slr<^f '<me  at  whose  disposal  such  advantages  are  placedr*^ 
Nbi'toiiit^r;  Sheringhafm  and  the- Lady  Frances  were  as 
happy  a  cou^e'fts^are  ovdinaiiily^aeen  in  this' world;  and? 
w^  her  was  oaikd  awiiy)  to  ai  better,  the  feeoUectioU'  that 
1^  had' iiothing  left  to  live  upon  %ut  her  juintuiv  (arisingi 
<M^il^4¥4ka  ber  e%ft  fortune,  whioh,  ab  has  jusfebeed' 
s^kfd,  had  been  settled  upon  faersdf)  of  «ix  baudred 
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fhjHt,  KTai  ilot  tli«  most  inmiftil  one  with  iiluck  h«rlai|p 
idiip  had  to  eontetid. 

B«ridM' tMs  j^tara!»  Mr.  KieiiBi^uni  left  htAy  finncet 
one  80n^  the  countnrpart  of  hit  iMnestediiaeytii'whcoiitell 
her  hopet  and  wkhea  fbr  the  h^kwm  oealred;  end  eeth«r 
gfkf  Ibr  the  deaiUi  of  her  budMnd  wow  off,  die  ftefias  ef 
dei^  ngMt  for  one  ahe  bad  kmt  gave  plaee  lo  wwether  of 
imemke  anxiety  K»r«he  wdfine  andauceeaa  of  hitaiiho  wea 
yet  pitflWTsed  to  her. 

^d  ae  he  grew  up,  ao  did  Ibat  anxiety  grow  too.  At 
Eton  he  received  all  he  ever  had  of  educaftian ;  ond  wiwi^ 
at  hU  father  a  death,  it  became  neceaaary  for  his  oodierao 
eoMe  to  aome  deoiaion  aa  to  hia  fvtattt  proapteta^i  (lie 
atraggle  wflh  her  feelings  was  by  no  meme  an  egreeaUe 
one.  Fortune  he  had  none,  leTe  what  might  be  left  <al;  >h!a 
mtother'e  diapoaal  Krhen  she  should  shuffle  off  this  moiial 
eofl ;  end  es  for  a  profession,  the  idea  that  h^  hdoT«d 
Geof|;e  Aogaatus  Fredoidc  should  be  obliged  to  do  «ny 
thing  to  eam  his  bread  was  most  repugnant  to  her  My* 
ship's  prindplee  and  ifeelings.  Her  brodies,  the  MaMpieaa 
of  BeYensey,  was  extremely  kind  to  his  nephew,  andehe 
hoped  for  aome  assistance  from  him ;  but  what  eould  Ae 
do  ?  he  was  himself  menied,  and  had  already  nine  rig^t 
honottialjle  lonhr  and  ladies  to  provide  lor ;  «nd  as  £ar 
intereat  he  had  n««ie,  since,  like  her  late  £ather»inJaw,  his 
lordship  was  a  ri^  oppositionist,  but  without  either  talent 
or  influence  sufficient  to  alarm  his  adversazies  isto  anadop^ 
tton  of  the  soothing  ayatem. 

George  Angustus  Frederick,  however,  having  in  the 
eourse  <ii  his  domiciliation  at  Eton  contraeted  a  love  of 
hoathig,  and  having;  raoteover,  once  worn  the  unifoem  oS  a 
natal  officer  at  one  of  those  morning  maaqueradies  pecuUiMr 
to  that  great  and  eeiefarated  school,  had  taken  it  into  has  head 
tifot  he  should  like  to  be  a  sailor;  and  although  the  Lady 
in^Anoes  greatly^^jected  to  the  ^thy  smeli  of  ships,  and 
the  hoMd  airtnesa  at  sea,  and  the  danger  of  battles^  and 
lOI  the  ol^er  «rvik  '^  ishified  fiesh  "  is  heir  to,  ^e  leoal- 
l^tl&nof  Howe,  and  Duncan,  and  Nelson  couiitenioted  an 
some  degree  her  aversion  from  thJb  service;  and  at  leng^, 
by  dint  of  solidtation  on  the  part  of  the  boy,  and  persua- 
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sion  on  that  of  her  friends^  George  Augustus  Frederidc 
was  fkirly  launched  as  a  midshipinan^  under  tlie  e^daj 
eare  and  protection  of  her  friend  and  distent  rdation  tiie 
Honourable  Captain  Baltyonim. 

The  great  ad^r  of  Oeorge  Augustus  Frederick  Shering* 
ham^  start  in  life,  unpromiting  as  it  was^  haring  been 
achieved,  Lady  Frances  began  her  course  of  existence^ 
which  comprised  a  round  of  visits^  a  month  at  Lord  Peven- 
sey's — a  fortnight  with  the  Dawsons  in  Gloucestershire-^ 
three  weeks  with  the  Howards  in  Derbyshire  —  ten  days 
at  one  house  and  six  days  at  another,  tiU  the  London  sea- 
son began^  when,  with  a  pair  of  job  horses  doing  sixteen 
weeks*  work  in  three  months,  and  rooms  at  a  hotel>  where 
she  netsr  dined^  her  Iad3r8hip,  from  being  extremely  agree. 
8hle>  rather  odd^  and  particularly  well  versed  in  the  popu. 
lar  topics  of  ordinary  conversation^  contrived  to  keep  her 
head  above  water^  and  be  as  gay  and  as  lively  as  her  more 
wealthy  assodates ;  still  managing  to  make  an  dlowanCe 
to  her  son  to  the  fuU  extent  permitted  by  his  captain,  and 
by  him  Considered  adequate  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a 
Marquess's  grandson  located  in  the  midshipmen's  berth  of 
one  of  his  Majesty's  frigates. 

But  days  wore  on,  and  Geoi^e  Augustus  Frederick  grew  up 
to  manhood;  his  time  as  midshipman  was  served^  and  he  had 
pitssed  his  examination,  when  another  term  of  service  as  flag- 
lieutenant  to  a  distant  connection  in  India  was  entered  upon 
and  concluded,  with  promotion  to  the  rank  of  commander^  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  moderate  half-pay  of  seven  shillings 
and  sixpeiK»  per  diem^  without  a  chance  of  further  employ- 
ment. And  thus,  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty>  poor  George 
Atigustus  Frederick  had  reached  what  to  him  was  likely  to  be 
die  head  of  his  profession,  and  found  himself  again  athome^ 
and  on  land,  without  any  earthly  pursuit.  Still,  however^ 
warmly  attached,  to  bis  lady-mother,  he  oould  not  but  feel 
satisfied  that  the  pittance  of  income  which  he  derived  from 
his  commission  rendered  a  regular  drain  upon  her  slender 
ftmds  unnecessary^  and,  anxious  as  she  was  to  enjoy  as 
much  of  his  society  as  he  could  spare  her,  he  generally 
l^assed  the  intervals  of  his  engagements  at  her  hotel. 
V  But  Lady  Frances,  delicate  when  ymmg,  and  unuaed  in 
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,p}^]4bQ4Md(«r..y<yiU]i  lo  muqh  «3^ertwn,  beriime.pyer]^,  season 

^Afff^f  and  nu>re  sensible  of  ,tl\e  ioconvenieaces  of  ber 

jpositHNft.  in.  society.     The  constant  round  of  partiei?,  to  b^r 

^1^0  had  ,no  daughter  to  bring  out^  and  no  point  to  ,carry» 

j^juced  her  constitution^  and  (which  people  say  v^as  stul 

mqre  ij^portant  to  her  ladyship)  her  complexion.;  and  sljie 

.suddenly  resohed  to   wididraw  herself  ixo^va  thefitfvdj 

feverish,  life  which  she  had  so  long  been  leadiiiig^  and 

.^tle  herself,  for  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year,  in  some 

.qujiet  retirement  at  a  .distance  from  London,  wberi^  l^er 

health  might  be  recruited  by  the  salubrity  of  the  air^,  ajyi 

i^er<  expenses  contracted  by  the  cheapness  of.  living ;  ^d 

having  hit  upon  this  prudent  desi^,  she  imparted  jto  Jl^er 

. jdarUog  soo  the  intention  she  had  formed^  and  the  jff^fft 

^e.had  originated. 

..  To  him  the  arrangement  was  particularly  agreeable^; 
.  fyf  although  no  man  of  worldly  feelings  ever  permit^  bis 
.ears  to  be  open  to  the  passing  observations  upon  bis  nearest 
;re}ations,  or  allows  his  eyes  to  see  the  sneers  and  shn^ 
."which  sometimes  are-exhibited  upon  the  arrival  or  depart- 
.ure  of  an  excellent  and  exemplary  parent,  George  could 
'XM>t  be  BO  deaf  or  so  blind,  try  earnestly  as  he  might,  as  not 
.^perceive  that  Lady  Frances,  a  widow  in  her  fifty-fifth 
y^,}  was  a  totally  different  object  in  society  from  Lady 
^]FxjsnQes„  a  maiden  of  eighteen,  or  a  wife  of  twenty-three.^ 

All  the  little  playfulnesa  of  expression,  the  downcast  eye 
.-.<«  the  flushing  cheek  —  the  palpitating  heart  -r-  the  lips  — 
the  fDiiles  *--  the  looks  themselves  were  there ;  and  suc^ 
is.^e  slow  and  miniute  progression  of  the  ravages  of  time, 
;th^t,  in.  the  constant  appeal  of  beauty  to  her  looking  gla^s, 
tb^r  eSbcts  are  not  pi^ceptible ;  and  a^  Gay,  or^  p^rb^j^, 
.hia .  sarcastic  assistant.  Swift,,  tells  us  of  the  ^^  mo^^s 
^Wghter"—  .,    •  ,         .      „i^ 

1^   '  '""EAch  time  she  rooks  «tie '8  fondefgfoWn,'    '  "     ^''*''"' 

i\U  -/  , '  >  HiiolDievcrrcbwMimvoflXMifter;;  .<  .    •  .    ;        j>  .^  J 

-        '    i'  But,  alai^  I  vain  maid,  aU  eyes  |>ut  your  .own 

The  country,  however,  w#s,the,  t|iingti';an4otiPi,j|J|wm 
,lm^»Hri|JMWpfhail  JM*W»^  hfersftlf  of  this,dfi§i>-qipf.CTi|^ity, 
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taste  was 'now  all'forgreeYi-fi€(1ds  and  trees/ and  >«hti^  and 
fl'Qwets.  .  A  dtoy  was  her  delight ;  a  fftnn-^3^td  feer^heMrf ; 
diaisy-piclcing  and  Tiolet-plucking  the  only  pUrsiirits  she 
Ireally  IbVed;  and  when  she  recollected  the  many  happy 
hours  shd  had  spent  in  her  dear  fathers  time  at  Grimsherty 
Castle^  Cumberland^  in  her  sainted  mother^s  conservatory^ 
and'  the  Amfetican  parterre,  her  anxiety  to  be  fixed  iti  a 
cottage  and  a'  garden  became  romantically  ungovernable. 
"To  satisfy  this  predominating  passion,  and  put  into  exe- 
cution'her  stheme  of  retirement.  Lady  Frances  gave  up  all 
yi^its^aU  calk,  all  notes,  and  all  messages,  and  drove  in- 
ce|ssautly  and  continuously,  day  after  day,  her  attenuated 
job  horses  from  Christie's  to  Squibb's,  from  Squibb*s  to 
Robins's,  from  Robins's  to  Winstanley*s,  from  Winstanley's 
to .  Philllps*8,  and  from  Phillips's  to  Christie's  again,  in 
search  of  a  villa ;  and  many  were  the  joumies  her  ladyship 
took,  and  many  the  disappointments  she  met  with.  The 
old  joke  of  the  hanging  wood  was  nothing  to  the  sufFermgs 

'  she  idnderwent ;  and  in  one  instance,  when  she  had  tra« 
veiled  thirty  miles  to  look  at  a  cotti^e  which  was  described 
a^  having  two  views  of  the  Thames,  she  found  her  hopes 
Wighted,  by  discovering  that  the  only  method  of  BeeiHg 
that  beautiful  river  twice  on  the  property  was  by  looking 
out  of  the  garret- windows,  when  it  was  just  visible  at'hi^ 
watei^,'  and  looking  down  into  the  cellars,  in  which  it  Hegti- 
laHy  made  its  appearance  at  every  spring>*tide. 

At  length,' howeirer,  such  a  "  particulars"  was  ptft  into 
her  kd^ship^s  hands  by  one 'of  the  most  fashienabie  sue- 
tibn^^,  that  there  could  be  no'do^bt  or  hesitation  as  to 
a'diire  do^n  ti^see  tbeplaee.     The  <mly  thing  against  it 

'  i9ds  its  name  J'  bat  ikat,  v4th  - fewiale  iieadiness;  her  lady- 

'shiptfhoughf  might  ^[)eichki^edi  It  Was  called  Slug  Grove 
—  but  then  there  were  serpentine  walks  and  doping  la wns, 
towering  oaks  and  grapi^i|l  willowy  droopii;ig .  into  crystal 
lakes.;  an  elegant  saloon  opeBing  into  a  oonservatory,  with 
every  requisite  office  and  oU.tl^uiWinga  'thirty  acres  of  land 
immediately  round  the  house,  and  a  pew  in  the  church  — . 

JAa^CSfpabl'e^of^eatnitttprOVfetn^it^.  .i^o.u.,i    ^t.    .^g*.    i.i  i 

v^^(Vl^fAi^al>du^  respect  fbt  'ti^^aitdtiofer^iet^s  mo^ssO^wielitfa, 
'tl}is>i.  Iadt^$ifd*tictfelficr  was  ass^r^dly  the'  niost 'i^>l«ct(:'-the 
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mUfiMiikt  :«iiki>«4Mle  mew  %ilg(^;  |]te  Moping  hi«9ii 
(dippifry  bcd»*of  mvMip ;  tte^  droopfogf  wUlo««^  itwipy 
«l9sGt% MtknD mnm ewl in lAdr  biimthet  tliav  m  lo<bft 
f^Nittd  in  a  dandng-g^iffl  htir  ai  fosr  o'daak  in  th^  offfpii^ 
irig^;  tlK  cryatillalia  wad  adock  pond  fliffrad  wkli  weedi 
iilft  fireen  enwn^pfMte  $  and  the  consetfitorf,.  inlo  irliB^di 
>  drawing-room  (papet'damp'  and  enillig  nradied),  ttsdven 
feet  by  fonfteen,  opened^  tttrnied  cot  to  be  v'gliBileMi  fpioen- 
boote^  in  idiich  grew  a  plenllfbl  erop  of  netdea  and  fnai«b- 
naUowg.  The  <xffieee  were  in  tb6  last  itale  of  dilapidatieo .; 
itbe  kitehen-cbimney  had  faflen  down^  and  a  wandering  htm 
ha<l established  her  neit  in  the  oven ;'  and  at  to  the  posr.in 
the  cbciroh^  it  was  loeated  in  the  gailery  invnodiately  oyer 
the  pulpit^  the  8onndingJ)oard  of  whteb  exdinled  not  oni^ 
its  tenants  from  the  sight  of  the  preacher^  bnt  from  the 
peaaibility  of  hearing  his  Toiee ;  wiiile  the  tbarty  aeres  of 
land  consisted  of  marsh,  hog,  and  oUy,  agreealdy  and  pie»* 
iifhlly  stocked  with  thistles,  cbidcweed,  and  dandelion^  . 

The  boose  had  0bte  been  wbitey  but  the  tear<^ke  drip* 
yings  from  its  varfons  windows  had,  &iuing  die  seyeral 
yetrs  of  its  unoocupaney,  left  deep  green  marks  upon  the 
walls ;  and  a  sort  of  verandah,  whidb  bad  once  adorned  its 
irmA  towards  the  load,  aft^  having  become  iUthilyi  dirty, 
had  Mien  throogh^and  left  the  canvass,  which  once  formed 
itadlteniited  'blaek  and  green  eovedog^  dangling  in  ribands 
araoDgst  its  treUiagps  ookunns.^ 

'  ^^  This  is  not  emnforteble,  George/'  said  her  ladydiip* 
^^  I  ain  dying  for  a  ootti^ ;  but  this  ismore  bumble  than 
even  I  desite.  The  slopes  are  slops^  and  the  crystal  lake 
leoksrtite  a  pM  at  commerce  filled  with  green  counters." 

*f  Yesy'*  said  Oeerge,  ^*  playing  widi  leaves  finr.lives/* 

*'  La»  uaWn,"  said  the  gardener^  who  was  showing  the 
premises,  '*  that  there  weedy  stuff  is  of  no  signification  at 
all  as  1(9  Wete  j  a  little  patienoe  and.ha]f.iA«doaen  docks 
metdd.get  rid  of  allttbat  in  a  fortnigbu" 

M  Bar hs/  ije,"  said  Lady  Fzances^  ^' J))aflks^  on .  a 
eryslal  lake^—*- what  an  idea^!" 

The  man,  who  saw  that  Mug  Groi^  did  not  exai^y  eon* 
iMpond  with  her  ladyship's  notions  of  coosfivt  or  the 
ptotuiee^e^  can^t  up  GeoigOy  whO:  waa  in  m*  undev-tw 


txpMuHti'g;  id  Ui  t«ottMr  'hift>  «onTi«lioit  f Ifaat  .liiet  fhm 
'^  would  Mt  d0;"  andy  ansdotit  1o  te  of  tne  t»  iht^Jbqi|sb* 
hametn,  istKggested^bitt  thei«w«rati!9a>ot  three  oliKBr  «ipiHi 
in'1^  neighbourlioed  la  belet* 

' '  ^  Tb«ri6  is  B^lvidere^  ma'am/'  aaid  thegardeBar;  '^a 
-^cry'nicfe  retfKd  place^  Hght  oppoake  the  ttmekiinv^  aa  yofi 
tarki  down  to  ilia  Dtriee's  H«ad>  near  t)M  tuniplke:  and 
tli«n  tliei«  is  B^Ha^Vue^  biiilf  to  match  it^  on  the  other 
nide,  tlie  front  wiiidowa  ot  which  oreilook  Squire  Har. 
•bblidels  stables' and  kennels;  besidea  wfaieh  it  has  a  greet 
•cMvi»h!^ce  In  hearing  his  honour's  hovse-cloclt^  whieh 
'Mr!k«*  erery  honr^  chimes  the  qnartersj  and  pUya  Role 
BHutunia  aMd  the  Hnndredth  Fsafaa  tune  two  hundred 
aiRif  fifty  times  in  the  fo»r  and  twenty  ho»ra." 
' '  ''^'And  Who  is  Squire  Harhottle  ?"  said  George. 
'  ''  A  gentleman  of  laxge  fortune,  sir^"  said  the  gardener; 
^  #ho  seems'  ne^^er  t^  know  how  to  spend  money  ewouf^': 
he  buys  every' tMng  he  can  lay  his  bands  on^  right  and 
left.  He  Iteepe  the  hounds  here^  and  bar  his  house  ftdl  of 
company  frotai  year's  end  to  year's  end :  he  shoots  a  good 
deal,  and  drinks  a  good  deal  more  than  he  shoots,  sir ;  but 
he's  uncommon  affable." 

'^  Is  he  married  ?"  said  Geoine,  who  had  at  sea  known 
it  namesake,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  not  a  relation  of  his. 

•**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  ''and  has  got  ashandfaome 
a  lady  for  a  wife  as  ever  trod*  dioe-leather ;  the  kindest, 
s^^t^st  cretur  as  ever  breathed.  They  say  the  Squire  is 
radher  totf'rot^  in  his'W%ys,  and  too  botsterou^-lUQe  for 
hei^  fbr  she's  as  gentle  and  as  quiet  as  a  lamb." 

^  Ts'ihere  any  othei*  place  to  let,''  said  Lady  Ftoices, 
who  took  lio  great  interest  in  die  praises  of  the  Squire's 
lady,  ''b^des'this  Beividere  and  Bdle^Vue  which  yon 
Wkof?*' 

"  Yetf,  ma'itm,"  sHA  the  mw^  '*  there's  Bak  Gotlage  ; 
but  I  don't  think  that  would  suit  such'  gentl^fblks  as  youi 
It'ir  all  thatched,  with  ittsiment  windows,  and  covered  o/rer 
with  nasty  ivy,  and  buried'  In  treevrmy  maatei^,  .'which 
owned  Ihis^phyperty,  hated  trees  ;  downhe  bad  them  sBbaek, 
smoodi.  *  None  a  your  great,  great  l6ng  hehn%  $md  haal|eajr 
Und  helftke,  Ibr'  me/  ho  uapd  to  Itayi  *  a>snd(haig  up^^ 
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ttmmshment,  and  robbing  thegroatid  ts  is  tmder  'tm  '/  and 
to-  be  Mure  there  is  no  eotmting  for  taste ;  bat^  as  I  says 
sometimes  to  my  iM  missas^  I  do  thinic  trees  is  die  greatest 
eyesores  in  the  country  as  can  possible  be/' 

''  I  should  like  to  see  Dale  Cottage,"  said  George,  wbto 
liaring  in  his  disposition  an  inherent  turn  f«r  the  x!onvi- 
▼iality  of  such  men  as  Squire  Harbottle^  and  an  equaHy 
amiable  turn  for  the  society  of  such  women  as  the  Squire's 
lady,  began  to  fancy  that  he  should  less  object  to  a  domri 
ciliation  at  Binford  than  it  before  struck  him  he  shouM. 

And  accordingly  to  Dale  Cottage  they  went ;  Snaith,  so 
was  the  tree.hater  called^  leading  them  across  the  slippery 
slopes  by  the  side  of  the  weedy  pond,  and  by  the  quagmire 
near  the  gate,  through  part  of  die  village,  to  the  object  of 
their  inqiuries.  It  burst  upon  the  sight  of  the  visiters  in 
its  most  picturesque  point  of  view.  Screened  from  ^He 
road,  and  commanding  a  lovely  prospect,  it  seemed  to  offer 
quiet  and  repose,  and  to  promise  the  reaJisation  of  Moore's 
beautiful  anticipation,  who  says^  or  rather  sings,  -•— 

"  I  uid  if  there  *s  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
A  heart  that  it  humble  night  hope  for  it  here-.** 

It  was  one  of  the  prettiest  things  imaginable :  its  interior 
was  a  perfect  snuggery ;  taste  and  judgment  had  combined 
in  its  decoration  ;  and^  although  here  and  there  the  envious 
damp  had  left  its  mark  in  some  of  the  comers  and  crannies 
of  its  welUproportioned  living-rooms,  it  was  altogether  the 
very  thing  Lady  Frances  wanted,  and  the  very  thing 
George  liked ;  and,  accordingly,  afto*  a  very  brief  debate, 
the  resolation  final  was  arrived  at,  that  there  they  would 
set  themselves -down ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  determiif- 
atioo,  aftec  having  opened  the  preliminaries  with  the  rei^«- 
!dent  referee^  they  were  shown  over  the  gardens  and  grmiMb, 
visited  aU  the  roomsj  ascertained  what  diey  should  do  stfll 
more  to  improve  it,  aid  furthermore  engaged-  tlie  requisite 
vorkmen  to  puj^  every  tiling  in  order  for  the  reoepdon^bf 
fumitine  and  themselves  in  a  fortnight,  at  the  latest,  from 
the  day>4}f  iizat  visitidBgdt.  .  .    .  i.  .  : 

From  the  gentleman  with  whom  George  had  to  negetkite 
the  aflhiry^he  derived  much  information  as  to  the  state 


,of,  the  little.  F^d.  at  Binford^  in  which,  fn^^^n  ^Hj^J^^j^i?^ 
ji^Qiintry  to^f^AS  aiid  larg|9  villages  oi  £Qgla^d;i  th^  £P(^  aj^ 
:1)a4  passions  of  inankind  were  all  at  work,  ^^4, where  t)^.ch%- 
ritahle  feelings  and  evildesireSj  the  suhtle  design  ^nd  Ut^ 
j^^^o^sies  of  hwnan  nature  were  in  as  hig^  a  stal^  pf  per- 
fectjlon  as  in  the  more  important  and  elevated  circles  of 

/  It  app^^rc^,  upon  inyestigationj  that  Binford  possessed 
two  Tery  attractive  qualities  to  persons  of  small  fortune  and 
deU^|e  l^talth :  it  had  the  reputation  of .  saluhrity  and 
cheap^fiess^  and  the  consequence  was  that  it  was  thickly 
|iopulated  with  ladies^  who^  if  not  of  equal  rank  with  Lady 
iFranceis,  possessed  nearly  a.  similar  income,  the  result  <^ 
.which  .commixture  of  matured  widows  and  matronly  vir- 
, gins. was, thp  constant  irritation  of  the  whole  neighhourhqod 
i^on  the  i^ilfhtest  provocation. 

•  Then,  l^des  these  foreigners  to  the  landj  and  eniigT-anfa 
from  .other  places,  there  were  the  regular  inhahitants,  who 
appeared  to  emulate  the  little  jealousies  of  the  es^dusi^ve 
coterie,  and  lived  in  the  most  unremitting  hostility  towards 
each  other,  gilding  their  countenances  with  smiles,  and 
rather  exhibiting,  by  a  worrying  course  of  civility  of  con- 
duet  than  by  any  open  declarations,  the  envy,  and  j^oaay^ 
and'Uiicfaacitableness  so  generally  pievalent  in  suifh  oom- 
mUBfttiesu  .' 

WhD  that  drives  through  Binfwd,  and  sees  the  eiabqratitd 
fltnactiieiiS  of  Mr.  Bunoe's  best  drawing;jtiom  window. ciliv 
iains,  aad'  the  dazsling  farigfatness  of  his  brazen  kno^ker^ 
eao.doulsb-lliat  the  graeeM  folds  of  the  one,  and  tbs<ia^ 
boured  splendotcr  of  tl^e  other,  are  invented  and/COBtriv^ed 
•loi.'plAOe. the  attorney's  hou^e  and  appurteUanoes  far  befioe 
ibat  of:  Mr.  Pc^joy  tiie  apo^hedary,  &cl;  or  who  tbit  b^boids 
A»pen^isket^ neatnesflfof >the  pebbly  pavemenjt  inj&ont i6£ 
iMisBiWhAlebone's  vetastLt'fimm:  the  w<nld>  can  liesitat&.to 
Jbelieye  thatb  its  niqeneasiMid  prebiiiniBfl»  are  destiped  to  emite 
tthe  (^ismam  vadmination  i  •  of  Mfi  •BD<^man,  ipaaster* : of  <  -tk? 
f fi JtinlMd;£!iatei«al .  .a^d  GoDHnereiAli  Aoademyi"  mad  fuik 
nish  conversation  for  her  oppositeMuaighbouir}  Mi^iiPugfa, 
:til^r^bttTohwaa3d^^■  ^..^  .■*  .•..  '<■;,,,  ;,^.  .,  „  .^,^  ,.;..  i.j.n'i. 

si.  TheiTeotor^  whose  name  <wa8'L0yeil,vit  jiiei?iedi.iiFaftIli 


iriAowtp,  lihe  fatiier  of  an  only  dmghtfer,  llie  pride  and 
darling  of  bis  henrt^  tihe  prop  of  hia  hoittOi  ihe  eomtot  of 
-faia  declining  yeanu  She  vaa  fkir^  gentle,  mild,  and  ^naa*- 
mumng,  bighly  soeomplifihed,  but  extremely  rasep^'; 
distant  and  cold  to  atrangem,  bat  with  a  diapoaition  9ff^ 
tfonate,  and  a  mind  pure  and  unspotted  as  the  driven  anow. 

From  the  contending  influences  and  interests  whieh  agi- 
tated hia  floek,  Lav«]l  had  always  contrived  to  keep  himself 
sttfprinngly  free;  and,  considering  the  character  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  seiffntur  du  fnUtBge,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  deserved  no  small  credit  for  his  neutrality. 

Mr.  Harbottle  was  a  curious  specimen  of  the  aimoat.ex* 
tinet  race  of  country  sqmres.  A  swaggering,  boisterous, 
bragging,  drinking  fellow;  hard  headed,  hard  hearted> 
passionate,  egotistical,  self-opiniated,  va^n  to  an  incalculable 
degree  of  every  thing  he  himself  possessed,  and  of  the 
means  which  he  had  of  accumulating  the  finest  and  ipost 
expensive  ardeles  of  use  or  ornament ;  but  vainer  than  of 
every  thing  else  he  had,  was  he  of  his  wife»  of  whom  we 
need  only  repeat  the  gardener's  unsophisticated  eulogium, 
to  describe  her  to  perfection.  **  She  was  as  handsome  a 
lady  as  ever  trod  shoe-leadier ;  the  kindest,  sweetest  cretur 
as  ever  breathed.*' 

The  assodation  of  this  couple  was  strange;  but  she 
humoured  his  eccentricities  with  so  much  good  taste,  seemed 
to  be  stone-blind  to  his  faults,  which  glared  upon  every 
body  else,  and  gave  him  so  much  credit  for  good-nature 
which  he  did  not  possess,  that  she  contrived  to  make  the 
constantly-varying  vinteiv  at  their  house  believe  that  she 
was  as  happy  with  him  as  she  deserved  to  be.  With  those 
who  knew  them  better,  this  amiable  game  was  very  difficult 
to  play. 

His  habits  and  pursuits  linked  him  more  with  hia  im- 
mediate dependents  in  the  adjoining  town  than  to  his  move 
attltable  companions  in  the  suironnding  country;  and 
aeeordingly  tibe  whole  presentable  population  of  BInford 
were  kept  in  a  perpetual  agitation  from  the  excitement  pror 
4lic^  by  the  firequent,  ahnost  unremitting,  invitations  to 
the  Hal^  where  festivity  and  hilarity  were  the  order  of  i^ 
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^  The  OBly  pMibn  with  whom  Mis^  HatrbottlefFomclMioe 
associated  wm  Miss  LoveH;  she  was  freqacntl]r>  indeed 
almost  ooDstantly^  her  eolnpamon  during  the  noraiiigs. 
The  habits  and  pursuits  of  her  reverend  father  led  him  to 
^joy  a  quieter  life  than  that  which  be  oould  have  lired  in 
Harbftttle-s  society j  and  therefore  his  visits  to  the  Squired 
dintiers  were  "  few  and  far  between."  £nuna  LoWQ^ 
cottsequtatl  j>  was  seldom,  seen  in  the  evening  circle  at  her 
friend's;  -^  that  they  were  friends,  evaits  which  hare  oeoir^ 
red  since  the  period  now  i^ken  of,  will  amply  prove. 

The  brief  history  of  tibe  slate  of  a&irs  at  Binford  wluch 
Ib  here  givefi>  in  onler  to  put  the  reader  a  little  into  the 
secret,  George  Sheringham  received  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Bunce,  tiie  attomey-at-Iaw,  with  whom  he  bad  to  talk  over 
the  arrangements  for  renting  Dale  Cottage;  4md  if  Mr. 
Bunee  were  somewhat  more  verbose  in  his  descriptions,  and 
rather  more  explicit  in  hia  illustrations,  the  reader  has  tba 
pith  of  his  narrative,  which,  as  he  probably  is  not  (§m 
Geozge  and  A(r.  Bunco  were,  during  the  detail)  sitting 
after  dinner,  sippiv^  his  wine,  may  equally  weU  suffice  for 
itit  purpose,  with  a  more  protracted  and  elaborated  detail  of 
pariah  maltevs. 


CHAPTER  n. 

**  The  daiou'of  tke  ■  couolvj  *  at#  panlnouat**         Pabl  SpsicBn. 

^'Mlutlinr  on  us,  how  time  -flies!"  said  hudf  Frances 
^eringbam  to  her  son  Georgew  *^  Three  weeks  have  passed 
aittce  we  first  saw  Dde  Cottage,  and  those  odiooa  painters 
iand  paper  hangers  aise  still  tbei«.  My  patience  is  nearly 
eidiausted.  Here  is'  June,  and  we  sdll  in  London  1" 
'  *'  My  dear  mother,"  said  Geor^e^  ^'to  you,  who  till 
this' very  year  have  been  in'  the  habit  ofi  oonsideriag  the 
June  of  nature  the  January  of  fashion,  and  have  valiied 
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the  opening  beauties  of  spring  only  as  they  gave  the  signal 
for  opening  the  houses  of  your  friends,  this  little  delay  can- 
nbt  be  so  very  irksome :  another  fortnight,  and  we  shall  be 
located  in  our  new  residence. " 

"  And  do  tell  me,  dear,"  said  her  ladyship,/''  that  Mrs. 
Harbottle  —  is  she  a  person  to  like?  Shall  jt'lljce  her— r 
will  she  suit  me  ?  "  '[ 

"  That  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,**  replied  her  son,  (who, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  had  just  returned  to  his  mother 
in  London,  from  a  second  visit  to  Dale  Cottage,  which  he 
had  paid  to  it  alone,  in  order  by  his  presence  to  stimufate 
the  different  workmen  in  their  labours,)  "  but  I  think  t 
never  saw  a  more  charming  person.  The  man  Is  a  morister^ 
without  one  redeeming  quality  that  I  could  discover  in  a 
deven  hours'  sitting.  *' 

'*^Ah,"  said  Lady  Frances,  *' upon  that  point  I  must 
beg  leave  to  judge  for  myself:  it  very  often  happens  that, 
where  so  large  a  portion  of  admiration  is  claimed  by  a  lady, 
there  is  proportionably  less  left  for  her  husband.  They 
were  civil  and  hospitable,  and  all  that  ?  " 

^^  Oh !  '*  said  George,  '^  if  men  could  eat  entries  of  gold, 
or  drink  magnums  of  liquid  silver,  so  much  the  greater  the 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Harbottle  in  feeding  them ;  but  there  Is  a 
coarseness,  a  roughness,  a  something  about  him,  repugnant 
to  my  feelings,  and  which  seem  quite  to  subdue  and  over, 
come  his  wife.  ** 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  replied  her  ladyship,  "  you  have  arrived 
at  the  point  of  comnaiserating  the  sufferings  of  a  woman, 
who,  1  have  no  doubt,  is  as  happy 'ds  a  princess;  and,  hav- 
ing once  taken  that  course,  the  chances  are,  that  your  hatred' 
01  him  will  turn  into  some  marvellously  foolish  affection  for' 
herr  ,  ^  \ , 

'  '''No,^  said  George,*/'  that  is  not  likely;  as  far' aS  thkt , 
sort  of  thing  goes,  Mrs.  Harbottle  seems  to  be  provided' 
already  with  a  commiserating  friend;  but  there  was  a  Miss'* 
Lovell,  who  went  away  after  Ivncheori  to  dine,  as  she  tbld, 
me^  vith.liier  sick  father,  the  rector,  of  whom  niy  Toqua- 
cious' friend,'  Mr.  Buhce,  did  Suost  assuredly  not  say  half 
enough.     She  is  lovely  t-  absolutely   lovely ';  but  if  'she 
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were  modelled  in  alabaster^  or  chiselled  in  marble^  her  beauty 
could  not  well  be  colder  than  it  is  at  present'* 

,"  Mauvaise-horUe,  George,"  said  Lady  FVances,  '*:  the 
mere  awkwardness  of  rusticity.  I  never  give  credit  to 
thof9  }p}fi^  'fox  itny  thing  but  shinest,  and  a  notion  that 
it  looks  fine  to  be  prudish,  and  well>bred  to  be  disagreeable,. 
However,  I  think  by  your  account  that  we  shall  have  plenty 
of  specimens  to  select  from ;  and,  as  of  course  Dale  Cot- 
tage will  give  the  tarij  we  may  pick  and  choose  as  we  like.*' 
*'  J  fear  that  Dale  Cottage  will  never  be  more  than 
secondary  at  Binford,"  said  George ;  *'  the  unbounded 
njealth  of  Harbottle,  and  the  unlimited  circulation  of  it, 
the  ,  daily  recurrence  of  feasts  —  actual  feasts  —  and  all 
t^e  other  attractions  of  the  Hall,  will  naturally  overcome 
our  otherwise  undoubted  claims  to  precedency." 

.^  ''Oh  !'*  exclaimed  her  ladyship^."  I  have  no  intention 
of  leaking  a  struggle  against  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  ;.  I 
shall  trust  to  the  good  sense  and  good  feelings  of  my  neigh- 
bours to  put  me  at  my  ease ;  .and  I  think,  with  a  little  dis- 
play of  ingenuity,  and  a  knowledge  of  how  things  should 
be  done,  we  may  contrive  to  rally  round  us  some,  of  the 
best  amongst  them,  and  give  them  such  a  reception  as  they 
are  not  q^uite  used  to  in  their  somewhat  obscure  village.'^ 

"  Let  us  begin,"  said  George,  *'with  treating  our  future 
home  with  greater  respect.  Nobody  believes  the  place  in 
which  he  is  himself  a  resident  obscure.  You  may  rdy 
uppn,  it,  the  helpless  missionary  at  Fernando  Po^  or.  the 
isolated, resident  of  the  Seychelles,  thinks,  'to  himself^' 
ths^t  the  spot  he  inhabits  is^  place  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  whole  world,  and  that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
at,7^ast,  are  upon  him," 

,  ''That  may  be  quite  true,"  answered  her  ladyship, 
*'  h\ht  I  imagine  the  j^ip^pi^^tes  will  have  no  objection  to  a  " 
little  refinement  of  their  style ;  and  when  one  considers 
with  what  very  small  means  good  taste  and  judgment  may 
CQi^Xriv^  very  agreeable  things,  I  think  I  may  flatter  myseLTi 
that;  the  little  r&-u^ions  at  Dale  Cottage  will  not  he  alto- 
gether ne^cted  for  the  more  profuse  disnlay«;of.Mr.  Har- 
bot^e  9  maijsion.  ^  .     . 

,.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  Lady  Frances,  ;  driven  h/ 
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Mag  a  firitoww  of  ilw  ^BttA»««iU#  knA 
alwady  pre^ililiBwiiMl  to  brw—thel— iterflgaiiti><an 
ia4*  nil  faming  lo  fleifli  ia  IK^fiftiH  imtber  lbMi.Mrvtf  hi 
IrfDBte^liad  kcgsn  to jBotuipftte gaieties 4rf  bcr  <Mf»  iiivAt 
fli  itt  Mttledi  to  htr.iTflw,  at  ths.  etjofMemk^tf 
yii(n4e4  by  etkeM  ia  tomn  ipe  v*  lo  Jmt  aoMtW 

iBtiOll. 

Oe«i|j»  8Md  BolliAiif  Bt  the  time  to  disnudB  Ilk  ^f^^ 
pannt  fioni  the  couito  dba  eeenied  to  kftve  thallGed  onl  te 
Wndl;  fbr>  to  teU  the^rutfa,  hb  mind  and  iSunigbto  eon^ 
aected  willi  a  setidcaw  at  Binlard  mvp%  fixed  upoB  olbat 
olgetlB  ibai  ''ccDimiial"  wppen^m  " jvu^dtm" hnakt, 
lMtB»  HehadBeeii«»iigk<)f£miBaLofdi»iath&nioir&iiig 
wit  he  bad|Mdd  to  Ike  HaD»  lo.aanu»  hjinattf  tbat  tkm 
and  a  continued  aaaadatiiiD  vitb.  meh  <a  pcnan  awMvary 
llkeljr  to enteBgie him, Mad, liaaatteraavnt'sniaTOiiiiablyi 
fix  Idm  for  life.  . .     ^ 

This  Imre  ^  ifarat  8i|^  Itea  afitan  bom  ft«hlrieat.of  »ldi« 
•ale  anongat  riow^gdbg  fweplei  bnt^  mnreiihdeas^  it  Jmi 
fraqptently  tmwd  out'  to  be  both  aeriona  ^nd  ]aatiag» 
There  ia  m  ^npathy  faetnuen  mindB  iaad  penoni ^  wimh  in 
tji  ^caaeay  emen  ef  cewnMB  inm^ourfe,  jfaediiy  atMhin 
certata  indxvMhali  to-  each  .otibar^  who  neither  attract  w>r 
na  attracted  hf  eertain  othenu  It  ia  an  old  tmuak,  that 
an  man  ever laoibedim  atagameMof  «haiice.«r  skiU^  pkjrad 
bf  two  people^  bodi  piaviQnily  uahnawa  to-  him,  vithottt^ 
in  leia  than  five  ndniilaB^  itfiUBg  an  inteieat  £u  the  aaa4> 
eeas  of  one  of  them  over  the  o^er ;  and  there  certainly 
are  aome  uatfdefiaabie  j^aiata  of  aacovdaace,  aeme  hanaoaict 
of  thought  or  expcenion^  of  which  we  aie  net  owKMdfWi 
clearly  conscious^  but  which  almost  immediately  sttiactiha 
attention,  aad  fix  oar  thoughts  t^nthe  indiTadaalf  who^ 
asu^eooadottsly  as  onxaelTeay  hapfkeaa  to  Jposseas  them* 
.  Xreorge  Augustua  i'redeskdc  Shcring^m  had  flirted  and 
a^tfie  the  aimahle  in  eirery  quarter  of  the.  gkhe.  Tha 
Uonda  pf  the  Baltic,,  the  brunetiea  of  the  Medltenraoaaii^ 
the  bvdboaa  beauties  of  the  Cape^  m^di  the&ar  yam^stocka  of 
Btf Selena,. had  all  in  th^  tuna  reoeivied. lia  aUaations, 
jmd  eren  reciprocated  his  smilea;  •  but  there  waa  somrthing 
a^ut  Jfjas,  Im^  sprhich.had.  tliue^fomer  of .ottediy. change 


fiig  the  chWMler  of  iik  admiimttoii.'  Wiifb' dfrllir other 
'mfttm  he  had  eeen^  he  omftd  hnig^^  and'Atet/and  talk* 
and  when  the  laughing,  uid  flirtlDg,  and  taUdng  were 
Cf9^y  he'^eoidd  take  his  hat  and  go{  and-llie  next  day/  in 
some  other  place,  repeat  a  similar  routkie  of  ent#Ha$Hiiae»t 
with  floioe  other  heauty,  and  yet  his  heart  be  VAft  as  if 
f^  twice  cased  in  steel."  Emma  Lovell  he  had  seen  only 
^nee,  hut  the  effect  of  their  meeting  upon  him  had  bfeen 
TerydifiPerent  from  those  produced  during  his  previous  hm* 
terfly-eourse  of  flower-sipping.  Day  by  day,  and  hour  by 
honr^  he  felt  that  longing,  wearying,  sickening  pain  of 
anxious  hope  to  see -her  again,  which  Aose  alone  can  ap* 
preeiate  who  have  endured  it ;  and  the  weeks  seemed  length- 
ened into  years,  and  the  days  to  Weeks,  imtil  the  final 
^nouncement  of  the  ehief  artificer  at  Dale  Cottage  gave 
^era>  notice  thbt  Dale  Cottage  was  Teady  for  the  uphol- 
sterers and  furnishers. 

No  sooner  did  Lady  Frances  receire  this  happy  an- 
lionncement  than  she  proceeded  to  order  from  Ofllows', 
snd  Mbrel,  and  all  the  fashionable  handicraftsmen,  eadi  of 
his  sort,  the  most  el^ant  furniture  best  suited  to  the  style 
0f  her  new  residence ;  and,  in  the  (Mtset  of  her  economical 
retii%ment,  incurred  a  load  of  debt,  which  her  ladysh^'s 
gnH»^  income,  superadded  to  her  gaUftnt  son's  half^pay, 
would  not,  if  specially  reserved- f<»  ^at  purpose,  liquidatb 
linder<  fbuv  or  five  years.  But  then  she  had  such  exc^l*^ 
letot  judgnfent  in  these  matters^  and  knew  so  well  what 
tfiotdd  be  done-— and  then  the  daughter  of  the  second, 
and  sister  of  ^e' third  Murquess  of  Bbyensey,  could  not 
aubdilt  to  be  pitied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H«rhottIe ;  and,  there- 
fCfte,  ^tespairing  of  coming  into  Btnford  upon  an  equality 
with  those  -plebeians,  as  far  as  money  went,  her  ladyship 
detertuhied  to  take-  the  lead  in  her  Kne,  and  submit  to  the 
^et  "and  respectable  population  of  that  peaceable,  but 
ttuch-neglected  village,  what .  her  ladyship  was  certsin 
would  be  fair  her  a-  triumphant  vomparisonf  between  the 
magniflcenoe  of  wealth  and  the  maj^fieehce  of  good  taste. 
.  It wav  a  tery  'rural  'hornet^s  nest  irito  whkb '  h*  ladyship 
waa  abo«t  to  thtust  her  deMettfte  hands,  hut'horiiei'i^  Hek'ft 
HBtf;'  and  Mttie  did'her  ladyship  antic^aite  the  doto^ltcati^ 
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xeaakA  e£  her  ooeapaiio)r  of  iM  QmI  fleqtSMieved  grQt>  »l 
whioh  sbe  «rrii*ed  just  i^  the  dos^  of  the  BKmth  of  Jidfy 

ShedDgham's  first  anxiety  on  hv  •vtival  at  their  ^^  sh^ily^ 
hlest  retreat,"  appeared  chiefly  directed  to  seounBg  hm 
mother  a  nupr^  commodious  pew  in  itm  ehureh  than  that 
which  in  point  of  right  belonged  to  Dale  Cottage;  and 
Lady  Frances^  who  was  an  extremdy  wett^vegulatad  p^<« 
SOAj  and  a  constant  attendant  at  divine  service^  but  who 
had  never  before  percetved  any  symptoms  of  such  soshws 
activity  upon  the  particular  subject  of  h«  aeconunodatioD 
:Hrhen  there,  on  the  part  of  her  son,  was  amazing^  puaaled 
at  finding  herself  l^t  alone  on  the  v^y  fivst  ev^^omg  of 
their  arrival  at  Binford,  by  her  darling  and  dutiful  George, 
who,  in  his  anxiety  for  hee  convenience^  had  left  his  "  fniftt 
lintasted  and  his  wine  untouched,"  in  qvder  to  visit  the 
rector  himself,  to  arrange  the  matter ;  virith  which,  in  faot;, 
he  had  infinitely  less  to  do  than  the  churchwarden^  who 
had  already  evinced  every  disposition  tobdiave  handsomely 
in  that  respect  to  a  lady  of  Us  mother's  rank  and  statioUh 

Those  who  recoUeet  that  the  Rey.  Mr.  Lovell  had  a 
daughter  will  perhaps  attribute  a  small  portion  of  the  fili^ 
dcTotion  of  Commander  George  Augustus  Frederick  ^ar« 
ingham  to  an  affection  somewhat  less  instinctive;  and 
those  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  caught  in  a  trap^ 
§et  for  anoth^,  may  perhaps  sympathise  with  our  young 
and  gallant  friend  in  the  result  of  his  visirt  tQ  the  venerable 
pastor.  * 

Sheringham  called  at  the  Parsonage.  His  heart  beat  aa 
his  cold  hand  pulled  the  bell  at  the  gate ;  an  affirmative  to 
his  inquiry  (almost  needless)  if  Mr.  LoveU  were  at  home, 
brought  him  speedily  to  his  draviring-room  door.  He  was 
announced,  and  the  excellent  rector  reeeiyed  him  with  the 
greatest  cordiality.  He  was  a)one,  reading ;  the  tea  equl'^ 
page  was  on  the  table ;  Emma  was  not  there,  the  chair  she 
had  occupied,  however,  remained  in  its  place.  Sherii^am 
seated  himself:  he  would  have  given  die  world  to>  inquire 
after  her  — r-  to  name  her  name  even  —  but  no>  he  dared 
not:,  such  is  the  conscioustiess  of  eoncesled  affection,  Aat. 
{he  simplest  question,  or  the  most  common-place  observe 


'0do%,  'wbStdh  anybody  ind  every  body  n^bt  othctiriie  mk 
CNt'iiiake,  if  it  beur  upon  the  pouit  of  infterest,  upori-die  one 
ti'easured  object  of  our  s(^citude^  seems  to  us,  from  itis 
impmrtanee  Co  ourwdyes^  to  be  too  importent  to  be  made  or 
lUBikedi 

•  '^  Hov  beatttiM  the  Tiew  it  from  tbis  window  I '"  said 
£ftieritighank. 

*^Tbe  prospect  is  ebarming^"  said  Mr.  Lovell^  '^aftd 
dsiere  i»  a  serenity  in  tbe  wealiier^  and  a  buoyancy  in  the 
atososphere  this  evening^  wbioh  quite  refreshes  me.  As  an 
invalid^  Mr.  Sheringham^  1  feel  these  things  wi&  a  sensibi*- 
lity  wiitdij  in  yoor  state  of  health  and  at  your  time  of  life, 
must  be  aknoet  ineomprehenBible  ta  yon." 

Heveabomta  a  seryani  appeared  witli  a  tea-urn^  which  be 
placed  upon  lihe  taUe. 

*^  You  will  stay  and  take  some  tea,  Mr.  Sheringbam/ 
said  LovdH. 

It  was  the  very  thing  Sheringbam  had  been  trying  at. 
-^  Tea  would  insure  a  subsequent  hour  (or  two  perhaps) 
of  Mmsr  Lovdrs  society ;  he  would  see  her  in  her  home,  the 
idol  of  her  father,  in  the  exercise  of  fiHai  duty,  the  sight 
of  which  would  make  even  her  loreliness  more  loyely. 
.  ^'  I  shall  be  too  happy,  sir,"  said  Sheringham  —  and  he 
for&with  surrendered  his  hat  and  gloves  to  the  servant, 
who,  having  deposited  them  on  a  table,  proceeded  to  remove 
die  vacant  chair  which  he  concluded  Emma  had  occupied, 
and  place  it  ^'^in  order"  against  the  wall. 

*^  Let  the  tea  be  made  out  of  the  room,"  said  Mr. 
Lovell  to  the  man  ;  and,  taming  to  Sheringham,  added, 
''This  is  very  kind  and  neighbonrly  of  you,  Mr.  She- 
ringham, for  this  is  the  first  evening  for  many  days  that 
my  daughter  has  dined  from  home.  1  felt  mysdf  so  much 
better  to-day,  that  I  absolutely  forced  her  to  accept  one 
out  of  fifty  of  her  friend  Mrs.  Harbottle's  invitations  to 
dinner,  and  I  feel  extremely  grateful  for  your  society  in 
her  absence." 

•  if  Lovell  coidd  havte  seen  the  expression  of  his  Visiter's 
ooontenance  at  this  announcement,  his  gratitude  might  have 
undergone  some  quidification  ;  luckily  it  was  getting  dark, 
and  Lovell,  moreover,  was  son^ewhat  weak-sighted;  but 
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never  was  man  so  caught  as  Sheringham.  ^  AU  that  his 
reyerend  friend  talked,  after  this  disclosure^  seemed  to  his 
inattentive  ear  mere  gibherish ;  and  the  knowledge  which 
he  obtained  from  an  observation  made  by  Lovell  to  -the 
servant^  that  Miss  Lovell  woidd  not  return  £rom  the  Hall 
till  half.past  eleven^  which  entirely  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  his  waiting  for  her  appearance  at  home,  so  com* 
pletely  upset  him^  that  when  he  did,  about  ten  o'clock,  get 
away,  he  left  upon  Mr.  Lovell's  mind  a  most  unfavour- 
able impression  as  to  his  inteUectual  powers  and  conversa-* 
^onal  qualities. 

What  on  earth  could  be  more  distressing  ?  And  th^n, 
when  he  got  to  Dale  Cottage,  to  undergo  the  natural 
reproaches  of  his  mother^  for  his  abrupt  and  undutiful 
desertion  of  her !  Her  ladyship,  however,  whose  min(]L 
was  still  very  much  alive  to  all  the  conduct  of  les  affair^ 
de  ccsur,  was  so  extremely  amused  by  the  detail  of  her  son's 
discomfiture,  which  he  could  not  resist  giving  her^  that  the 
rest  of  the  evening  hung  less  heavily;  and  before  midnight> 
the  anxious  young  commander  retired  to  rest,  comparatively 
happy  in  the  consciousness  of  being  in  the  same  village  with 
Emma^  and  with  the  certainty  of  *'  falling  in  with  her,"  as 
he  would  nautically  have  phrased  it^  on  the  following  day. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  Hai^to  thee,  wortby  Timon ;  and  to  all 
That  of  his  bounties  taste.  —  The  five  best  senses 
Acknowledge  thee  their  patron ;  and  come  freely 
To  gratulate  thy  plenteous  bosom ;  the  ear. 
Taste,  touch,  smell,  all  pleased  Arom  thy  table  rise. 
They  only  pow  come,  but  to  feast  thine  eyes.**      ,  ShaK9pba«e. 

Before  the  next  noon  had  arrived,  numerous  indeed  were 
the  visiters  to  Dale  Cottage.  All  the  coterie,  the  exclusives 
of  the  Paragon,  had  deposited  their  tickets ;  and  Harbottle^ 
who  accompanied  his  lovely  wife  on  her  visit,  insisted  upon 
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H  that  Lady  Frances  should  dine  at  the  Hall^  and  begin 
Hieir  acquaintance^  as  he  hoped  they  should  maintain  it^ 
Without  ceremony. 

Her  ladyship  accepted  the  biddings  because  it  was 
ahiiost  impossible,  without  rudeness^  to  decline  it ;  but, 
however  much  policy  might  induce  her  to  keep  up  an 
acquaintailce  with  the  Squire  and  his  lady^  Mr.  Har-« 
bt>ttle's  manners  and  style  of  conversation  were  exactly  the 
reyefse  of  her  ladyship's  notions  of  the  agreeable.  It  is 
said  that  women  love  by  contraries  —  that  a  fair  woman 
admires  a  dark  man^  that  a  short  woman  admires  a  tall- 
ilian^  and  so  on ;  but^  however  opposite  Mr.  Harbottle  might 
be  in  all  his  inclinations  and  attributes  to  Lady  Frances^  it 
did  not  seem  probable  that  the  mere  force  of  contrast  would 
in  their  case  generate  any  thing  like  affection  between 
themi 

'  'The  first  wound  which  the  hard-hearted  Squire  in- 
flicted upon  Lady  Frances^  was  in  the  shape  of  a  notie 
which  arrived  about  four  o'clock  from  Mrs.  Harbottle^ 
dictated  hy  her  husband^  or  rather  written  in  his  name^ 
offering  to  send  one  of  his  carriages  for  her  ladyships  to 
take  her  to  dinner.  At/\yindsor  such  things  are  not  rare^ 
and  a  royal  coach  may  be  often  seen  trotting  about  the  town; 
just  before  seven^  picking  up  dowagers  and  their  daughters 
at  their  lodgings  to  carry  diem  to  the  Castle ;  but  for  Mr« 
Harbottle  to  make  this  sort  of  offer,  while  Lady  Frances 
had  her  carriage  in  her  coach-house^  and  while  post- 
horses  were  to  be  hired  at  the  Duke's  Head^  struck  Lady 
Frances  as  something  particularly  presumptuous  and  im- 
pertinent. However^  ^e  shrugged  up  her  shoulders^  and^ 
throwing  an  expression  of  patient  suffering  into  her  fine 
countenance^  sent  a  verbal  message  of  thanks^  and  an  an* 
nouncement  that  she  would  be  ready  at  the  appointed 
time. 

. '  ^  Alas  I  poor  Lady  Frances  knew  not  the  extent  of  the 
unintentional  affront  which  had  been  offere4  to  her 
dighity.  At  the  hour  named,  the  carriage  came;  and 
when  (i^tge  Augustus  Frederick  and  his  mother  ap- 
l^roachedit,  they  found  already  in  iti  two  of  the  dowagers  of 
the  coterie,  and  Misfe  Lovell,  who  had  been  previously  picked 
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vphjftkt  amateur  omnibus  of  lUiifbrd.  AH  her  ladjilup' 
said,  when  ihe  beheld  the  crowd  of  Btrangen,  was^ 
''  Well ! "  —  but  it  was  uttered  in  a  tone  ao  m^ffktfjtf 
paAetie^  that  her  son^  who  had  anticipated  the  many 
'^  mbs'^  his  mother  would  meet  widi^  from  the  afaaa^ 
comers  of  Mr.  Harbottle's  angular  mind^  could  saat^cely 
]«frain  from  laughing.  As  for  himself^  he  quietly  dia^ 
poaed  himself  on  the  coach-box^  satisfied  that  if  for  a  few 
minutes  he  might  be  doomed  to  be  the  cbm|ianion  of  die 
coachman^  his  neighbour  at  dinner  would  be  dwt  aw^test 
of  all  living  girls^  the  Parson's  Daughter,  who  sat  within 
tlie  carriage^  amidst  the  painted  dowagers^  pale  «nd  fladd^ 
like  a  virgin  lily  in  the  middle  of  a  buneh  of  peonies. 

The  drive  was  not  a  long  one :  a  few  minutes  breught 
diem  to  the  gates^  and  subsequently  to  the  door  of  Binford 
Hall. 

•  The  ladies  descended  from  the  oirriage,  and  crossed  the 
hall  to  the  drawing-room^  which  faces  the  door.  By  a 
new  gaudterie  of  the  marshalled  servants^  Miss  Oliphant 
was  announced  before  Lady  Frances^  and  being  '*  firat 
named  in  the  commission^"  walked  into  the  room  before 
her ;  a  circumstance  which  Lady  Frances  resolved  at  the 
moment  never  so  far  to  forgive^  as  to  invite  Miss  O.  to 
Dale  Cottage  upon  any  of  the  occasions  when  the  Siit9  ot 
the  villi^  were  summoned. 

'  ^  Lady  Frances^  I  'm  glad  to  see  you/'  said  Harbottkw 
"  Much  squeezed^  eh  ?  —  comfortable  carriage^  isn't  it  ^  -^^ 
Hobson*s  build  —  &ve  hundred  and  twenty  guineas « —  all 
snug  and  comfortable ;  a  itw  pounds  one  way  or  anotheiv 
you  know^  make  no  difference  to  me.  How  are  you, 
Sheringham^  how  d'  ye  do  ?  You  came  on  the  box  — eaay> 
eh «— comfortable  as  a  couch  ~-« had  springs  on  purpose  •'** 
not  above  ten  pounds  extra — what  o'that-*-  asTl  say^  com* 
fort 's  comfort.     What  object 's  money  —  eh,  ma'am  ?" 

The  last  exclamation  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Eaglesfleld^ 
anodier  of  the  dowagers,  who  existed  upon  two  hundred 
B  year  in  the  smallest  possible  cottage. 

*^  I  say,  Sheringham,*'  said  Harbottle^  in  an  under  tone^ 
"  don't  you  think  that 's  a  pretty  hat  my  wife  has  got  on  k 
♦-^  French :  I  think  it  very  becoming/^ 


fiherin^m^  whose  fl/kill  in  inillihe^  wl»  not  *re)7  pnH 
jbittid,  said  something  about  Mrs^  Hlurhottle's  making  taif 
hat  look  WeH. 

''  Fire  naps  in  Paris/'  said  Ha»bottte ;  ^  paid  for  it 
teysdf  ^*^  made  her  a  present  unawai^*  She  *8  not  look^ 
ing  well  to-day  «^  hot  Wither  —  eh  ?  ^^  Do  you  know 
Charles  Harvey  ?  " 

**  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  presented  to  him  the  last 
day  I  was  here/'  said  Sheringham. 

^'Capitid  Mow!"  continued  Harbottle.  —  ^' Harvey , 
you  must  be  very  intimate  friends  with  Mr.  ^oingham. 
I'm  sure  you  11  hit  it  off  amazingly  well.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  chesnut  ?" 

'^  Capital  hack/'  said  Harvey. 

'^How  long  is  it  till  dinner?"  said  Harbottle^  casting 
his  eye  on  a  French  clocl:^  superbly  mounted^  and  supported 
by  tile  graces^  '^  I  should  like  to  show  Sheringham  th^ 
chesnut  -^  is  that  dock  right  ?  " 

"  Those  clocks  very  seldom  are^"  said  Sheringham^  who 
did  not  exactly  know  what  he  was  sayings  inasmuch  as  hiil 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  much  more  striking  object  than  a 
clock  during  the  conversation. 

"  Never  go  right ! "  said  Harbottle ;  ''  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
why  that's  a  chronometer -^ a  splendid  going  dock.  I 
stand  none  of  their  nonsense ;  a  few  naps  one  way  or  the 
other  make  no  difierence  to  me.  I  ordered  the  feUow 
to  put  in  good  works^  just  such  as  Breguer  would  not  serve 
the  English  navy  with.  So  he  did.  Then  as  to  th^ 
mounting  of  it  -^  why^  in  all  the  other  clocks  of  that  pat- 
tern that  I  've  ever  seen^  there  are  only  three  graces^  sd 
when  the  clock  stands  on  the  table^  you  see  but  one  grace 
at  a  time.  I  ordered  the  fellow  to  clap  me  on  a  dozen. 
There  they  are,  you  see;  so  noWj^  whichever  way  you 
look  at  it,  there  you  see  three  graces  at  once.  Ha  1 
ha  !  ha  !     Harvey,  ring  the  bell,  there 's  a  good  fellow." 

Harvey  was  a  remarkably  agreeable  person,  with  a  fine 
intelligent  countenance,  and  a  most  agreeable  manner,  and 
the  smile  that  played  over  his  features,  while  he  implicitly 
"Obeyed  the  mandate  of  his  opulent  and  imperious  host, 
was  not  lost  upon  Sheringham ;   nor  did  the  look  whidi 
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iaooedMi'thBt  smiky  and  wUch  Wia.  directed'  to  liiEt  o|)u<* 
leiil  host's  lAdy^  less  escape  his  observation.  Tfae^  (passfat 
Qiwrhis  features  as  rapidly  as  the  shadow  of  a  cdond  iliiia 
oyer  the  green  sward  on  a  bright  and  breezy  day ;  kmt 
they  made  Sheringham  think  that  thi»e  waa  another  belle 
in  the  house^  besides  the  one  he  had  been  ordered  to  ring^ 
oyer  whom  he  had  some  sort  of  influence. 

'^  H^w  long  is  it  to  dinner,  sir  ?  "  sa^  Haxbottle  ko  a 
servant  who  entered  the  room. 

'^  The  second  bell  will  ring  in  about  five  minvtes," 
said  the  man. 

^^  Five  minutes,"  cried  Harbottle :  '^  come,  Sheringham, 
eome  along ;  we  can  look  at  the  hoises  befone  they  dish 
up  -^  plenty  of  time  —  come  along." 

To  his  dispraise  it  must  be  said,  but  true  it  is,  Shering- 
ham had  not  that  taste  for  horses  which  many  very  excellent 
gentlemen  have — perhaps  his  nautical  pursuits  aitd  aniphi. 
bious  life  militated  against  his  sporting  propensities ;  for 
if  truth  be  to  be  told,  nothing  could  be  more  unamusing 
to  him  than  poking  about  a  hot  stable  and  looking  at  the 
tails  and  hinder  legs  of  half  a  score  animals,  in  which  he 
could  never  have  any  personal  interest,  compelled,  peiN* 
haps,Tby  the  assiduous  attentions  of  their  master  to  look  at 
the  beautiful  pasterns  of  a  decided  kicker,  or  go  up  and 
lest  the  erest  of  a  confirmed  biter  -—  but  the  die  was  cast, 
and  out  went  Sheiingham. 

"  Jenkinson,"  holloa'd  Harbottle,  as  he  entered  the 
iOQurt'yard  ;  *'  wbez«  s  Jenkinson  ?  " 
.     ^^  He  is  in  liie    house,  sir,"  said  a  helper,  who  was 
cleaning  harness. 

''  What  the  devil  is  he  doing  in  the  house,  sir  ?" 

^^  Helping  to  wait  at  dinner,  sir,"  was  the  reply.       .  ■* 
'  Where 'a  Watts  ?  " 
I    '^  Don't  know,  sir." 

^ ''  And  Hopkins  ?  '' 
..     ^^  Can't  say,  sir." 
;  V  *^  Have  you-  got  a  key  of  the  hack  stable  ?."  . 

*  .Yes,  sir." 
^ ..:  Sheringham'a  heart  sank  at  the  affirmative  •>*-:%%  this  mo« 
went  the  second  bell  rang. 


ru'f ^  Hflircv)  hof,""  «tied  Hilsbottte>  ^  Mng  oot^  tiie  ^dMmifi 
idri^hHanrey  rode  to-^bj  ;" -*»  the  1»yfatooebibd  Io'^oIn^ 
eiiferso»^*^'/ have  you/'  con^xmed  Hait)etlfe>  addvesmg 
^oierin^laia^  ^^  ever  aeen  my  wife's  town  chaiiot?  '^  <     * 
r    ^  No/' said  ShenQghsra. 

..  ^^Hete^  hoy-— neyer  miiid  the  ehesnvi — ^raii  and-afiK 
Jenkinson  for  the  key  of  the  coach-house."  - 

^  'Away-raa  die  helper^  at  the  bidding  of  our  Timoti. 

^'  You  must  just  look  at  that  carriage  -^  H«bsoB 
d^;auis>«^he'8  always  my  man-— but  while  he  is  gone^ 
just  let  us  look  at  the  chesnut  in  the  stall." 
. :  Jk])d  into  the  stable  they  went  —  and  then  began  a 
-dldcoiirse  about  feet^  and  shoulders,  and  shape^  and  raidce^ 
which  lasted  till  the  boy  came^  not  with  the  key^  but 
-widi ' Jenlsnson  himsdf^  who  appeared  suffiised  with  all  the 
iheat.of'  exereise  and  exertion^  to  state  that  dinner  ww 
^0rf»d  u|>,  and  that  he  beliered  the  company  were  only 
wsai^ing  bis  master  8  appearance  in  the  drawing-room. 

^^  Oh !  wftUy  we  must  go  then/'  said  Harbottle.  ^'  I  '11 
■how  you  the  chariot  tconorrow :  come  along  — .  why,  how 
time  flies  —  I  can't  stop  that,  — *  eh,  ^lering^iam  ?-^Ha  ! 
-haj  hal" 

r  ^Aa tbey  |»ooeeded towards ttiedrawingwreom,  they  wene 
.met  by  several  servants,  and  Harbottle  bustled  fotwani, 
iBid  o^  course  took  out  Lady  Frances :  there  were  twa  or 
three  of  his  hunting  friends  of  tiie  party,  who,  without 
icgafed  to  precedence,  or  *^  the  wder  of  going,"  had  ap.» 
propriated  each  to  himself  a  lady  to  lead'  to  dinner ;  and 
^eiinghapi^  although  placed  next  Mrs.Harbotde  at  table, 
missed  the  opportunity  he  had  so  anxiously  looked  for- 
ward to,  ci  having  on  his  other  hand  thegende  Emma, 
who,  in  order  to  complete  the  series  of  mishaps  which 
had  befallen  him,  was  placed  at  the  same  side  of  the  table, 
80  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  only  happinese  whtcti  could 
have  been  left  for  him  —  that  of  gazing  upon  faer  beau« 
ties.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  quite  worthy  oi  consider* 
ation  in  a  disotissioa  o#  sach  matters,  wh^theiv  in  his 
state  of  acquaintance  with  Miss  Lovell,  hia  advaiitage 
-Noidd  nat  have  been  greater  aa  hev  m»i-d^vUy'  than^as:  her 
pext  neighbour*     There  is  much  ta  be  said.onf4x>th  tiite; 
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InU  a«  far  as  Sheringhaw  iraa  penonally  eottoMiied,  he 
oeKtainljr  woiikl  liava  prefened  being)  aa  ha  wautd  hava 
prafeaaioiiaUy  called  it,  '^  alongside  the  Hooker." 

If  Shermgham,  however,  loat  much  by  hia  aeparatioii 
from  Emma  Lovell,  he  gained  a  vaat  deal  by  hia  pfoximity  to 
Mra.Haibottle-— flhewas  lovely — aooompliflhed-^lbJl  of 
taste  and  feeling,  cnthasiastic  in  her  admiration  of  t^ent) 
and  perfectly  qualified  to  appreciate  it  -^  at  timea  animated 
and  volatile,  and  gay  even  to  wildnesa,  but  then  *^  ever 
and  anon*"  there  came  suddenly  ovor  her  oountetaanoOj 
and  surely  over  her  mind  (of  which  her  eountenanoe  waa 
the  lovely  index),  a  sudden  gloom,  which  no  efibrt  of  hers 
oonld  either  check  or  conceal*^  the  bright  blue  oyea,  which 
a  minute  before  had  sparkled  with  mirth  and  joyouanesa^ 
were  dimmed  with  a  tear,  as  if  a  sudden  consdousneas  had 
struck  her  that  for  a  moment  aha  had  been  too  happy. 

Aboyo  all  things  there  appeared  •^if  not  to  the  super** 
fidal  olMeTver,  to  those  who,  hke  Sheringham>  looked  deeper 
— ->in  the  midst  of  her  mirth  a  nervous  anxiety  while  her 
husband  was  present,  which  those  who  only  saw  his  vacant 
countenance  and  heard  his  ostentatious  conversation,  could 
scarcely  comprehend — €he  knew  him  better — Ida  pa* 
roxysms  of  rage  were  sometimes  violent ;  and  the  coarse 
unfeding  observations  in  which,  late  in  the  evening,  h^ 
was  occasionally  in  the  habit  of  indulging  at  her  expense, 
mingled  as  they  were  with  fulsome  compliments  to  her 
personal  attractions,  kept  her  in  a  state  k^  constant  agitalloni 
which  it  was  her  equally  constant  endeavour  to  conceal. 

Why  had  she  married  him  ? — the  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  his  wealth,  and  the  influence  wealth  gives -^  her  own 
choice  was  never  consulted ;  and  a  nearly  bankrupt  father, 
unable  to  withstand  the  offer  of  an  alliance  by  which  his 
credit  was  to  be  saved  and  his  character  supported,  had 
forced  her  into  an  union  with  a  being  in  no  one  point  as* 
similating  vrith  herself.  Yet  tiuU  was  done -^  and  nothing 
could  be  more  exemplary  than  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Har<* 
bottle ;  although,  with  the  strangest  contrariety  of  character, 
Harbottle,  after  descanting  on  her  beauty,  after  gc^ng  to 
all  imaginable  expenses  for  ornaments  wherewith  to  de« 
corate  her  charms,  was  the  fiist  to  reproach  her,  on  the 
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irfightert'  appeartfncse  i^  guety  or  li^lhieBs  of  conduct,  vMt 
«  desire  te  atlaraet  ani  -captiYate  othefs^  mnd  a  dimiinitki& 
of  affection  towtfrds  faim. 

Thk  disposition,  broa^t  into  actien  fmm  liie  excite- 
ment prodnoed  foj  two  or  three  bottles  of  wine^  wlich  he 
i^aM  in  the  daily  habit  of  swallowing,  was  what  she  had  to 
battle  with ;  and  her  greatest  anxiety  in  the  management 
of  her  bear,  was  "diat  he  siiould  dance  amiaUy  before  com- 
pany ;  an  anxiety,  however,  which  was  not  aiways  cnmned 
wiih  die  most  perfect  success. 

The  dinner,  which  of  course  exhibited  hixury  in  every 
possiMe  shape,  passed  off  as  dinners  generally  do;  and 
Mrs.  Harbottle  having  exdianged  looks  with  Lady  Frances, 
and  having  heard  that  significant  noise  from  her  ladysh^'a 
lips,  wfaidi  one  of  my  fair— my  fairest — Mends,  once  de^ 
Bcribed  to  me  as  something  between  a  negative  and  an 
affirmative,  difficult  to  be  explained,  but  easily  to  be  on- 
<lerstood,  gave,  or  rather  repeated,  the  signal  for  moving  ; 
and  the  ladies  retired,  nothing  having  occurred  during  the 
whole  of  the  banquet  worthy  of  mention  or  memorandum. 

Sheringfaam,  active  and  gallant,  stood  door  in  hand  as 
the  fair  procession  quitted  the  dining-room ;  and  having 
lingered  in  vain  in  the  h<^  of  one  glance,  however  tran« 
i^nt,  f^om  Emma,  was  returing  to  his  seat,  when  Har. 
bottle  cried  out  suddenly,-* 

^^  Sheringham,  stop — stop  just  where  you  are  for  omb 
mom^t  j  look  at  that  sideboard-^ the  light  falls  just  right 
upon  it ;  did  you  ever  see  so  handsome  a  sideboard  as  that  ? 
That  coat  me  five  hundred  and  seventy  guineas.  Morel 
made  it  for  Geox^  the  Fourth,  but  they  i^lit  about  the 
price." 

''  It  is  extremely  handsome,"  said  Sheringham* 

^  Tou  may  say  that,  Master  Captain,"  exultingly  re- 
plied the  host,  turning  from  the  contem|^tion  of  the 
costly  piece  of  finmiture,  vrith  an  expression  of  countenance 
which  seemed  to  say,  now  I  have  done  it. 

And  then  he  proceeded  to  expatiate  upon  the  absurdity 
of  economy,  imd  the  nonsense  of  earing  for  twenty  pounds 
one  way  ot  anefther ;  from  which  he  ^anoed  to  his  kennel 
foid  his  dogs,  which  were  the  finest  in  England,  let  the 
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dthtn  be  where  ihey  might ;  and  fhen  his  hunters^  and 
his  hacks^  and  so  on  through  every  branch  of  his  establish^ 
ment^  moistening  his  egotism  most  liberally  with  huge 
Hbations  of  claret^  which  he  periodically  pronounced  to  be 
*'  exquisite^"  "  splendid,"  and  *'  incomparable." 

There  is  an  indescribable  sympathy  in  our  nature  which 
I  have  before  endeavoured  feebly  I  fear  to  describe,  whic)i 
Mngs  individuals  more  rapidly  acquainted  with  each  other 
in  some  cases  than  in  others.  It  was  clear  that  Charles 
Harvey  and  George  Sheringham  were  destined  to  be  friends : 
in  the  ordinary  interchanges  of  sentiment  and  opinions 
iftsey- mutually  expressed  congenial  ideas  and  feelings  upon 
the  subjects  which  they  cursorily  discussed;  and  when^ 
after  a  tedious  sitting  and  protracted  imbibition,  which^ 
liowever  obsolete  elsewhere,  were  in  full  force  at  Binford 
Hall,  they  quitted  the  dinner  table,  either  of  them  was 
satisfied  that  the  other  was  a  remarkably  agreeable  person. 

In  the  drawing-room  were  the  ladies — if  not  quite  re*- 
duced  to  the  state  of  the  fair  sleepers  of  the  American 
bearding.house,  so  graphically  described  by  Mrs*  Trollope, 
at  least  languishing  in  the  last  stage  of  ennui.  Miss 
fiaglefield  and  Miss  Oliphant  were  not  companions  for 
Xady  Frances,  nor,  indeed,  could  Mrs.  Harbottle  herself 
pretend  to  refer  to  the  habits  and  usages  of  a  great-grand* 
father,  to  which  relation  of  her  own  Lady  Frances  was 
Bmch  accustomed  to  allude  *,  and,  therefore,  they  sat  patient 
listeners  to  the  very  agreeable  conversation  of  the  lady  of 
fashion,  although  all  she  said  sounded  to  their  V  unac- 
customed ears"  very  much  like  the  language  of  a  fairy 
tale ;  and  the  histories  which  she  recounted  of  what  was 
actually  going  on  in  London,  were  delivered  in  a  phr&r 
seology  to  them  almost  as  unintelligible  as  the  inscrutable 
language  of  Madagascar  or  the  blasphemous  absurdities  of 
the  *^  unknown  tongues." 

'  There  had  been  music — that  is  to  say,  Emn^i  Lovell 
had  been  playing  the  harp  >^  and  had  been  rewarded  with 
^<  ve»y  pretty,  upon  my  word,"  by  Lady  Frances,  who  did 
ii4t  add— -^^  considering"— but  looked  it  as  expressively 
as  if  she  had  said  it.  The  harp  stood  where  Emma  had 
}0£l^it>;  but  before  Sheringham  had  been  able  to  get  away 


from  the  '^  8u}^Ume  fpTt  and  splendid  claret '''  af  M&nMg'- 
luficeTit  host^ .  she  that  *'  loved  to  touch  it"  had  beliakmi 
her^If  to  her  parental  roof.  ^'  Again  haffled  V*  thought 
George:  '^  does  she  do  this  on  purpose^  or.  is  there -a  £ate 
in  it?" 

-  '5  Well,  Lady  Frances,"  said  Harhottle>  "  did  you 
think  w^  were  lost?  I  know  with  you  fine  folkfiin 
London  wine  is  out  of  fashion^ — never  out  of  fashion  wil^ 
me^  at  least  in  my  own  house,  where  I  know  what  I  amt 
drinking — pure,  unadulterated  wine,  ma'am — in^rt  it 
all  myself ;  for,  as  I  say  to  Mrs.  Harbottle,  what  can  it 
signify,  a  little  more  expense  to  secure  what  is  truly  g^x>d« 
Of  course  with  people  of  fashion  and  that  sort  of  persons 
who  live  from  hand  to  moutli^  a  retail  wine-merdiant  ia 
the  only  man — but  not  with  me.  This  is  very  handiMne 
Presden,  L^dy  Frances,"  continued  he,  helping  himself  ito 
some  co^ ;  ^^  I  got  this  a  bargain.     Ha  1  ha  I  ha !" 

^^  I  don*t  like  Dresden  cbaney,*^  said  Lady  Frances : 
^^  my  poor  grandfather  had  some  very  fine>  whic^  I  believe 
my  brother  Pevensey  has  now ;  but  I  never  had  a  taste  for 

ar 

/^  What  say  you  to  a  little  eearte?"  said  the  master  oC 
the  house.  '^  Fannyi  my  dear,  see  if  you  can  make  ^  a 
set  or  two:  they  won't  play  high.  Lady  Franoet;  yoa 
need  not  be  afraid." 

'^  I  seldom  play  cards,"  said  her  ladyship,  who  conld 
have  eaten  the  man  alive  for  his  kind  consideiatioii  in mo^ 
derating  the  scale  of  his  play  to  her  means. 

''  Qh,,  then  by  Jove  I  I'll  show  you.  the  house,"  said 
Harbottle.  .  . 

^'  Is  not  it  late»  dear?"  asked  his  lady;  who  was  eoik* 
yinced  that  exhibiting  the  interior  of  a  modem  viUa,  by 
way  of  sight,  to  a  native  born  of  Grimsberry  Castle,  was 
but  a  bad  way  of  entertaining  her  ladyship,  and  h9ped.t9 
divert  Wr  husband  from  hia  attentions^  and  save  her  noble 
visiter  the  trouble  of  mounting  murro.w  staircases  to  peef^ 
into  pigeon-holes,  and  traversing  long  passages  to  admiie 
the  arrangements  of  neatly  papered  bed^^ambets  aod 
dressing.rooins.  ■        .      <y    . 

Late — no — what  do  you  mean  by  late?"^  said  Ha?* 
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btttle;  *'  you  did  net  disoovev  bow  UHe  it  was  tiB  wft 
eame  to  job,  and  all  at  once  yon  find  out  how  kte  It  is.* 

<'  My  dear  Harbottle/'  said  HarTsy,  '^  it  is  past  tw«l^^ 
and  one  dioidd  not  b^n  a  voyage  of  discovery  at  such  an 
hour  as  this." 

^  Oh !  just  as  she  likes/'  said  Harbottle,  looking  ex« 
tremdy  angry ;  ^  have  your  own  way — of  cowse :  if 
Farniy  says  one  thing  and  I  say  another^  you  are  ihe  inaa 
to  aide  with  her,  that's  natoraL" 

It  was  dear  to  Mrs.  Hsrbottle  that  her  bear  had  done 
dancing  for  that  night,  and,  therefore,  she  felt  it  best  to 
lesTe  him  to  himself,  just  giving  Harrej  such  a  look  as 
might  induce  him  to  adapt  a  aimiUur  course  to  that  which 
Ae  intended  herself  to  follow — namely,  to  say  nethhi^ 


'^  Wen,  Lady  Frances,"  said  the  Squire,  '^  I'm  not  SO 
show  yon  my  house  to  night,  that's  clear ;  so  we  wiB  post- 
pone it  till  some  better  opportunity." 

Hereabouts  entered  two  or  three  seryants  with  trays  and 
other  implements  indicative  of  supper — crowds  of  glasses 
congregated  upon  vast  salvers,  surrounding  bottles  of  divert 
^ymensiona. 

^  GecNRge,"  said  Lady  Frances,  **  it  is  getting  late,  had 
yon  not  better  see  -^  eh 
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Oh,  the  carriage  is  ordered,  said  Harbottle ;  "  we 
always  send  our  friends  home — but  then  all  we  ask  is 
our  own  ttme-— if  we  find  tke  carriage,  we  must  have  the 
company ;  and  so,  my  lady,  your  ladyship  must  have  some 
supper,  and  a  drop  of  something  hot  after.  I  'ye  got  sotne 
rum  in  this  room  as  old  — ay,  as  old  as  you  are,  I  dare 
say — capital  stufi^,  four  and  twenty  shillings  a  bottte^  Ha ! 
ha!  ha!" 

Rum !  old  as  herself  f  the  combination  was  most  re^ 
▼olting ;  and  if  the  pattering  rain  against  the  vrindows  had 
not  given  powerful  evidence  of  the  stsSe  of  the  weathev, 
her  ladyi^p  would  instantly  b«ve  set  out  on  her  pilgrim* 
age  to.  Dale  Cottage,  and  left  the  Caliban  of  the  village  to 
the  full  enjoyment. of  his  abpminftUe  practices.  Her  lady, 
ship  with  difficulty  kept  her  temper,  and  the  manner  in 


whidk  dite  refttsed  ^*  any  tldiig"  wag  not  quite  m>  gnoioM 
as  b«f  mannen  generally  weie. 

$lM»iQgpbaiii^  faims^lf^  dad  not  at  all  difiike  the  s^rt  of 
Ufe  tbat  was  ofitnmg  upon  lam- — his  feelings  were  not 
ae  sensitive^  nor  were  lus  nerves  so  delicate;,  as  his  motor's : 
h^  enjoyed  the  ahsunfities  of  Harbottle^  without  being  per- 
sonally annoyed  by  his  gaueherie;  and  in  the  conrersatioH 
of  his  new  friend^  Hagrrey,  who  had  been  speaking  liberally 
and  Isoudly  in  pruse  of  Miss  Lopell^  anticipated  much  plea- 
sure and  amusement  in  a  circle  whicfa^  as  far  as  he  could 
judge>  his  right  honourable  parent  was  not  very  likely  to 
enter  more  frequently  than  necessary. 

The  party^  excepting  Lady  Frances  and  Mrs.  Harbottii9> 
who  remained  conyersing  with  her  visiter^  crowded  round 
the  little  wdl  stored  table;  and  the  elderly  ladies^  who 
thought^  in  spite  of  Lady  Frances's  fl&otum  against  suppers^ 
that  when  they  were  at  Rome  they  should  do  as  Rome 
does^  disposed  of  very  considerable  quantities  of  cold  fowl^ 
tongue^  jelly,  cream^  and  other  combustibles^  as  Mr.  Har- 
bottle^  in  his  jocose  manner^  facetiously  called  them^  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  qualify  the  varied  meal  with  certain 
potations  of  Mr.  Harbottle's  own  "  brewing,"  the  fond  of 
which  was  the  rum  coeval  with  her  ladyship  ;  whose  feel- 
ings were  more  than  ever  outraged,  when  her  tormentor 
returned  to  the  charge  about  the  rum,  and  added,  "  I 
know  the  year  when  it  was  made,  my  lady,  and  I  have  got 
a  peerage  in.  the  library ;  to-morrow  1*11  compare  notes — 
that  peerage  is  the  deuce,  my  lady,  there  we  do  catch  you." 

"  I  believe  the  peerages  are  vastly  incorrect  as  to  dates," 
r^^ed  her  ladyship. 

It  was  not  until  past  one,  that  Harbottle  would  hear  of 
the  departure  of  his  visiters ;  then,  he  permitted  the  bell 
to  be  rung  and  the  horses  ordered ;  then  came  the  bustle 
of  preparation,  and  Harvey  officiated  in  supporting  Miss 
Oliphant,  while  Sberingham  performed  the  same  kind  of- 
fice  to  Miss  £aglefield.  Barbotdie,  himself,  a^ctfi!iig  great 
gravity  and  steadiness  (scarce  able  to  stand),  gave  his  arm 
to  her  ladyship,  who  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Harfaottle  with 
mingled  feelings  of  humanity  and  compassion,  and  was 
conducted  to  the  carriage  by  her  beau,  who  woimd  up  aH 
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Mt-feifoii— figM  of  A«  «Teiiing^  ttid  eteni«lly  nded!  IM 
dMm  in  tbe  eiti«»tion  of  his  right  honottnible  virfter^  bf 
whispering  famffiariy  to  her^  as  tbey  crossed  the  htD,*-*^ 
i*  I  VLjt  don't  you  go  tnd  offer  my  sertmirts  any  money  for 
lakiag  you  hoine ;  tbey  have  plenty  of  wages  and  pletitf  td 
eat  and  to  drink-^and  I  b^  you  wo'h't — it's  no  use  ha^^ 
lag  my  horan  out  at  nighty  if  you  are  to  pay  for  them.*^ 
•  To  describe  the  look  Lady  Frances  gave  the  tmconsdooA 
Harfootlle^  when  he  had  made  this  requesti  would  be  im4 
possible --» the  die  was  cast.  She  made  him  no  answer-^ 
but  involuntarily  drawing  her  arm  flrom  his^  she  gate  t 
slight  shudder^  and  stept  into  his  coach^  as  she  resolved 
upon  the  instant^  for  the  last  time. 

Sheringham  fdlowed  his  mother  into  the  ifehkle^  the 
door  dosed,  and  they  droye  off;  Harbottle  sahidng  them 
with  a  view  halloa^  which  made  the  neighbouring  dales  and 
focks  to  echo.  '^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 


■*  Ambition !  fhoa  art  like  the  pelican, 
The  parent  of  a  numerous  race  of  cares. 
Which  prey  upon  the  breast  that  gives  them  birth*** 
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'^  That's  a  mighty  agreeable  gentleman  we  dined  wilii  yes« 
terday/'  said  Lady  Frances  to  her  son,  as  she  dropped  a 
lump  of  sugar  into  her  tea-cup  at  breakfast  the  next  moni<# 
Ing :  ^^  why,  George,  he  is  absdutely  a  monster." 

^^  I  am  inclined  to  think  with  you/'  sud  her  ladyMp'a 
son ;  ^'  but  according  to  the  proverb  whieh  the  elderly  ladies 
last  night  quoted^  and  which  so^ests  doing  at  Rome  what 
Aome  does^  I  think  we  may  as  Well  live  upon  terms  <6i 
civility  with  him^  so  long  as  we  are  his  nefghbours/'    "  " 

."  Of  civifity^  decidedly^"  replied  Lady  Frances,  ''but 
oat  pf.  intimacy — one  is  civil  to  a  footman ;  but  I  nev^r 
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u^uid  be  intimate^  tiU  I  made  the  acfoaiBiaaee  of  Mf; 
HariMM!tle ;  add  aa  for  his  wife>  why  really  *■■■    " 
^  '^  Oh>  my  dear  m'^er  I"  inteKrapted  Frecbiikk>  ^  noft 
ai  W9M  agunat  the.  wife<^the  is  one  of  the  moat  iatetcatitig 
^pe<»Bae]i8  of  paCient  sufiering  I  ever  beheld." 

^  X  admit  that  there  ig  a  sort  of  amiaUe  attention  in  hat 
VBMii^t,**  said  her  ladyship^  "  which  gives  the  idea  of 'her 
hflilig  amaaingly  interested  in  whatever  one  is  diseasiiiig 
vi4i  her ;  but  then  there  is  something  about  her  whieh 
Biakes  hex  to  me  very  unsatisfactory ;  that  Miss  Lovell,  I 
l4mit,.i8  pretty." 

'^  Beautiful !"  exdaimed  G«orge. 
^'"  ^^,'WJt  that,'*  said  Lady  Franees,  "  pretty  is  the 
l^ord — a  deUcate  skin,  blue  eyes^  and  light  hair,  have  their 
m^ita;  but  thiefre  again  the  manner  is  wanting — the  air 
of  a  gentlewoman,  she  has  not  a  notion  of  it— she  sneaks 
about  a  room  as  if  she  were  ashamed  of  herself,  and  gets 
out  of  one's  presence  as  if  she  had  committed  some  heinous 
offence." 

"  Rely  upon  it,"  said  George,  "  if  Emma  Lovell  were 
seen  and  known,  she  would  catch  half  the  hearts  in  Lon- 
don —  the  reserve  and  coldness  which  strike  you  as  gau' 
cherie  are  to  me  the  most  attractive  points  about  her.  I 
hate  the  universal  amiability  of  misses,  who  smile  alike  on 
all  around  —  give  me  something  to  win,  and  something 
worthy  to  be  won." 

*'  Now,  my  dear  George,"  said  Lady  Frances,  ^'  all  I 
ask  of  you  is  to  do  me  the  favour  not  to  fall  in  love  with 
anit  thing  here ;  Binford  ia  not  the  emporium  at  which  I 
ahpuld.  Ib^ce  you  to  barter  your  heart — a  little  harmless 
flotation  wiUi  Mrs.  Harbottle  I  do  not  interdict,  and  I  dare 
say  she  wiU  be  vastly  happy  to  enlist  you  as. her  goose- 
Varry-ipii^er  ;  but,  for  mercy's  sake,  do  not  commit  your« 
aelf  in  any  serious. eng^gein«it«" 

.,/f  It  atiikas  me  that  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Harvey, 
iJiroftdy  iiolda  the  appointment  you  design  for  me  in'  Mrs. 
Harbonki'a  estabUshment.'' 

II  .f  There  iN  differ/'  aaid  her  ladyslup;  ''  that  Ui.  Har- 
i»y>.if  Itam  not  mistaken,  holds  a  place  modi  nearer  her 
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heart  —  a  gooseberry  picker  ought  neither  to  be  so  voun^ 
nee  so^'hindmnref  M  Mr; Harvey  —  his  dnty'  iis  id  hover' 
about^  to  watch  his  patroness's  wahts  and  wishes';  escdft 
her^  if  ahe>veqiiire  it^  to  the  supper-room,  make  iray  for 
hwand  setttffe  a  place  for  her,  stay  by  her^  until  somebody- 
comes  lip  with  whom  she  wishes  to  flirty  and  then  wilh-' 
dsaw*  and  give  his  pbtce  to  that '  person ;  to  be '  constantly 
on  the  qui  vive,  to  take  off  the  attention  of  any  yontig  prp^ 
tegie^  who  may  be  rather  de  fn)p,  and  even  go  the  length 
of  dancing  with  the  said  protog^e,  if  necessary ;  to  htint^ 
out  hiA  patroness's  shawls;  call  up  her  carriage,  ^nd,' if 
required,  go  out  shooting  or  sailing  with  her  husband  (lis 
the  caae  may  be),  on  the  shortest  notice  —  these  and  a 
hundred  less- important  duties  faH  to  the  share  of  the  ^oos^- 
borry-picber ;  but  Mr.  Harvey's  manner  to  Mi^.  Harbdttl^ 
has  much  more  of  empressement  about  it  than  is  either  re-' 
quired  or  encouraged  in  that  particular  capacity.*^ 

Scarcdy  had  her  ladyship  given  her  definition  of  the ' 
duties  of  the  lady's  staff-officer,  when  a  noise  of  bells  ring- 
ing, dogs  barking,  horses  prancing,  and  wheels  grinding 
the  gravel,  announced  an  arrival.  It  was  Harbottle  him- 
self—  who  entered,  followed  by  Lady  Frances's  footman, 
bearing  a  huge  basket  of  fruit  —  pines,  peadies,  grapes, 
and  all  the  other  best  products  of  his  hot-houses. 

*'  How  d'ye  do,  my  lady  ?"  said  Harbottle:  "  I  have 
brought  ye  some  fruit,  my  lady —  how  d'ye  do  ?  Not  the 
worse  for  raking — my  poor  wife  has  got  a  sad  headache ;' 
I  never  have  a  head-ache,  ha !  ha !  ha !  She  is  a  delicate 
plant  —  I  have  had  the  best  advice  in  the  world  for  her 
every  where  «•*-  Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Vienna  —  all  on^ 
to  me  where  I  am  —  money  is  money,  aind  I  can  always 
have  my  money's  worth;  these  are  magnificent  gTap^,' 
arn't  they  —  I  calculate  they  cost  me  at  least  ^ire  and 
twenty  shillings  a  pound ;  but  as*  I  say,  what  does  it  sig-  ^ 
nify  ?     Well,  George,  what  are  you  for  tb-day  ?  " 

^  A  little  quiet,"  said  Geotge ;  **^  1  have  Some  lett^s  to 
writei,'  and  I  have  promised^  moreover,  to  can  at  th^  'Par-  ' 
sonage. 

/<  Oh,  oh !"  said  H^rbotde,  with  a  laugh  that  wsQs  Idud 
and'hai^  enough  tomak^  the  Window-glass  vibrate,  '^  that's 
it  -—  I  know  it  —  I  saw  it  -^1  said  to  Mrs.  H.^  I  sknelt  a 
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n^i77-,£p[imA  LtOTell  bas  njade,  a  hole  io  G«o]^  SheoringHi 
haflf^*^^ heart  *-^.ha  !  ha  I  ha  !*' 
[  '^  G,eQrgq  SheriDgl^am ! "  muttexed  Lady  Frances. 

f^  §)?Le'j^  a  charming  girl,  and  a  good  girl,  but  pdov-*^ 
not  fifty, {)iQundsi, in  the  world,  I  believe,  beyond  the  livings 
whfpV;p^sidering  you  have  nothing  yourself,  is  a  fait  o^-a' 
dra.ijr.back."  -       > 

^JL^Y  F^rances  felt  her^f  turning  alternately  crinnsoii  afid^ 
wf^^i  t^  think  that  she  had  so  fallen  from  her  h^h  estate  as' 
to  hear  a  stranger  in  her  own  houses  calling  her  son  George, 
di^j;us^ing  Jlxe  merits  of  an  alliance  with  Miss  Loveli,  and 
coxni^iserajting  .his  poverty  as  the  bar  to  its  completion. 

*^  jam.  quite,  sure,  Mr.  Harbottle,"  £atd  her  ladyship, 
^Sl^^^a  aqn  of/mine  wil}  never  inconvenience  the  young 
lady.l]^  ^i^  per^epatioDS." 

/'  Ohi-she  likes  him  amazingly,"  saidHarbottle:  ^'  these 
womei^.have  a  sort  of  free-masonry  of  their  own ;  and  the 
only  differenoe  between  their  craft  and  ours  is,  that  they 
see  no  use  in  a  secret,  if  they  mayn't  tell  it,  and  so'  she 
told  xay  wife  what  an  agreeaUe  man  die  thought  George, 
and  my  wife  tohl  mc  —  ha  !  ha  I  ha ! " 

"  George,  as.  you  call  him,  sir,"  saidlier  ladyship,  "  i6, 
I  am  sure,  highly  flattered  by  the  information.'* 

f^  Anfl  uncommon  lucky  in  securing  my  wife's  friend- 
ship .top,"  interrupted  Harbottk :  '*  you  may  rely  upon  it, 
though  I  dajre  say  you  know  enough  of  such  things  without 
my  telling  ypu^  that  a  female  friend  will  contribute  more 
to  .f  lover's. success  in  a  month  than  all  his  own  labour  and 
pains  in  a  year  without  her  —  that's  the  way  I  got  Mrs.  H." 

I'  ,1,  am  -sure,  Mr.  Harbottle,"  said  Lady  Frances,  "  we 
are^/^y  indebted  to  you." 

f ^.  /  a^;i  I  sincerely  admit,"  said  George. 

^^  You  W4II  f?nd  her  up  at  lunch  at  the  hall,"  continued- 
Harbottle,  '^  and  femeraber,  faint  heart  never  won  fair 
lady  ;  >atnd  for  all  she  does  seem  so  distant  and  reserved, 
whefi/sh/^  does  take  a.  fancy,, she  is  a  roost  affi?etioiiate  crea«> 
ture-i****^  ha!  ha  !  ha ! " 

f^Is  she  in  tha  habit  of  taking  fancies?"  said  Lady 
FranceiH  who  devoutly  wished  her  familiar  friend  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  his  own  fish-ponds.  '^  ■— 
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'^  No^  no^  come  hang  it.  Lady  Frances^"  said  Harbottle, 
<'  you  are  too  sharp  upon  me  —  what  I  mean  to  say  is^  that 
I  never  in  my  life  saw  one  of  those  quiet,  silent  girls  — 
iced  beauties,  as  Mrs.  H.  calls  them,  who,  when  she  did 
diaw,  was  not  the  most—" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Harbottle,"  said  George,  '^  do  talk  of 
something  else ;  my  mother  is  in  an  agony  at  the  hare  sup. 
position  of  my  acting  upon  your  advice." 

*'  Agony,"  said  Harbottle ;  *^  why,  my  lady,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  nice  match  enough  —  with  nothing  on  either 
sidC;  you  know,  they  can't  reproach  one  another,  eh  ?  Ua ! 
ha!  ha!" 

^^  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Lady  Frances,  drawing  herself  up 
into  a  graceful  attitude,  '^  these  are  subjects  which  one 
does  not  usually  discuss  in  this  manner.  I  have  no  fear 
that  my  son,  with  the  feelings  and  principles  which  I  know 
him  to  possess,  will  ever  do  any  thing  which  will  bring 
sorrow  upon  me,  or  discredit  upon  himself;  we  are,  how- 
ever^ yet  such  perfect  strangers,  that  the  very  conversation 
of  this  morning  repeated,  as  it  may  be,  at  luncheon,  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  prudent  —  agreeable  I  am 
sure  it  is  not." 

"  Don't  be  angry.  Lady  Frances,"  said  Harbottle,  with 
as  much  ease  and  familiarity  as  if  he  had  known  her  for 
twenty  years.  ^^  I  dare  say  old  Lovell  would  think  twice 
before  he  let  his  daughter  marry  a  man  without  money. 
I  was  only  joking  about  that ;  but  I  said  what  I  will  say 
again,  that  she  is  a  charming  girl." 

The  conversation  here  took  a  more  general  turn ;  and  the 
praises  of  Emma  Lovell,  which  sounded,  even  in  Harbottle's 
harsh  voice  like  music  to  George's  ears,  gave  place  to  a 
conversation  infinitely  less  interesting  to  George,  and  infi- 
nitely  more  gratifying  to  his  mother. 

"  I  am  going  over,"  said  Harbottle,  '^  to  the  fifteenth 

and  last  day's  sale  at  Macedoine  Hall,  where  I  have  made  a 

good  many  purchases ;  and  I  declare  to  you,  my  lady,  I  am 

glad  the  sale  iis  so  nearly  over,  for  I  know  I  should  go  on 

'  making  purchases  to  the  end  of  the  chapter — ha !  ha !  ha ! " 

*'  'Tis  a  fine  place,"  said  her  lady^ip :  ''  poor  dear 
Ijord  Errington,  he  was  an  agreeable  person  enough." 
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"  I  dare  say  he  was,  my  lady,"  replied  Harbottle :  '^  I 
never  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance  —  he  and  his 
lady  cut  me  and  mine ;  so  I  waited." 

George  understood  enough  of  this  affair  hetween  th^ 
families,  and,  short  as  his  acquaintance  had  been  with 
Binford,  had  been  illuminated  in  this  particular  by  his 
friend  Harvey,  who  had  admitted  to  him  in  a  sotte  voce 
conversation  after  dinner,  that  Harbottle,  beyond  the  mere 
pleasure  of  possessing  divers  and  sundry  articles  belonging 
to  the  late  Lord  Errington,  enjoyed  a  still  greater  delight 
in  buying  things  out  of  a  house  for  money,  into  which 
house  he  never  had  been  admitted  until  by  a  five  shilling 
catalogue  to  view  the  '^  effects." 

"  Pray,**  said  Lady  Frances,  "  has  Lady  Errington  any 
famUy  ?  " 

*'  Three  daughters,"  said  Harbottle;  *'  no  great  beauties; 
they  aU  take  after  their  father  —  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  '* 

'^  Melancholy  for  themselves,  poor  dears,  but  very  satis- 
factory to  their  parents,**  said  Lady  Frances ;  "  and  Lady 
Errington,  who  was  she  —  I  quite  forget  ?  '* 

'^  Upon  my  word  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard,"  said  Har. 
bottle.  '^  It  was  the  same  as  in  my  case,  I  believe,  the 
money  was  all  on  the  man's  side." 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  buy  to-day,  sir  ? "  said 
Lady  Frances. 

'*  I  really  don't  know,"  replied  the  Squire. 

'*  What  did  you  buy  yesterday  ?  "  said  George. 

*'  Oh,  I  *11  show  you,**  said  Harbottle,  pulling  out  of  his 
pocket  a  huge  crumpled  catalogue,  collated  and  concocted 
by  that  prince  of  all  auctioneers,  Mr.  George  Robins ;  — 
"  here  is  what  I  bought  yesterday. 

*'*  Lot  387. — Two  gold  dragons  with  silver  tails  and 
amethyst  eyes,  with  movable  heads,  for  burning  pastiles.' 

^'  For  tjfiose  I  gave  two  hundred  and  forty  guineas  — 
,  cheap  at  the  money.    His  lordship  paid  six  hundred  pounds 
£br  them  at  Storr  and  Mortimer's. 

Extraordinary  bargains,"  said  Lady  Frances. 
Then,"  said  the  Squire  —  "  '  Lot  594.  —  A  gpld  duck 
(the  Errington  crest),  with  music  inside,  and  mechanism  to 
move  it^  containing  four  beautifully  cut*glass  scent;  bottles.* 
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I  got  that,"  continued  he,  "  for  eighty-nine  pounda  —  the 
«ld  Countess  of  Bromsgrove  sat  opposite  to  me  and  bid 
up  to  eighty-fire,  but  I  would  bBve  had  it  if  she  had  gone 
on  till  midnight,  eh  ?      H» !  ha !  ha !" 

"  It  ia  a  useful  article,"  said  George,  sinilingly . 

"  That's  not  it,"iaidHarbattle;  "  I  did  not  want  either 
the  duck  or  the  bottlea ;  but  to  he  beat  bj  an  Old  dowager 
countess  nith  a  jointure  of  not  more  per  annum  than  it 
costs  me  to  keep  my  hounds  was  what  I  could  not  stand 

—  ha!  ha!  ha!" 

Lady  Frances  shuddered  again  just 

"  Then,  my  lady,"  said  Harbottle, ' 
47th  in  die  thirteenth  day's  sale. 
board,  silver  gilt  clamps  and  bindio) 
Genoa  velvet  on  ailver  tripod  stand 
docks,  ulver  balls  and  ivory  cues,  ci 
my  last  hit  —  got  it  home  this  mornii 
wo'n't  run  upon  the  velvet,  and  the  iv< 
blow  Fanny  made:  —  but,  no  matter, 
I  mu£l  be  off  for  the  last  day  — adieu,  my  lady.    Shering- 
ham,  remember  luncheon  at  half-past  one — you  know  your 
wttj. —  and  as  for  your  ladyship,  just  treat  us  as  old  friends 

—  don't  stand  upon  ceremony  with  us,  you'll  find  us  always 
^  same,  old  lady  — no  atiliheEB  —  no  finery — good  day 

—  good  day ^ ha  !  ha  I  ha!" 
And  BO  he  made  his  exit. 

"Cerenjony  with  the  Marbottles!"  thought  her  lady- 
jihjp  —  "  old  lady!"  —  "  always  the  same" — "no  finery" 
-^ mercy  on  me,  what  notions  the  people  have;  as  if 
iniiney  could  purchase  what  they  most  stand  in  need  of." 
And  after  this  reflection  her  ladyship  proceeded  to  lecture 
her  son  upon  the  necessity  of  taking. care  that  he  neither 
made  a  fool  of  himself,  nor  wag  made  a  fool  of  by  the 
Jfarson's  Daughter.  She  then  retired  to  her  boudoir  to 
write  manifold  sheets  of  sentiment  to  divers  and  sundry  of 
.h^r  noble  friends,  with  whom  still  intending,  to  make  her 
^i^tumnal  visitations  (which  she  did  with  an  Wchdlacoqal 
i^gijarity)  t?  the^  yarious  country  houses,  she  as  regulariy 
.,^ri;¥Bpoiid^,  and  George,  proceeded  on  the  hack  of  l^is 
ppiiy,  tf>  3^nfor4  U^j  ^"^  ^^^  express  purpose,  of  tn^tinig 
the  s&id  Parson's  Daughter. at  luncheon. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

■  I 

murderouv  guilt  sbows  not  itself  more  soon 

an  love  that  would  seem  hid.  SHAKspBARk.  " 


TflE  monotony  of  a  country  life,  as  those  who  have 
tried  it  must  feel,  is,  of  all  things  in  the  world  th6  most 
delightfld,  if  that  can  he  called  monotony  which,  although 
0ach  day's  arrangement  may  be  the  same,  presents  a  conti- 
nu^d'variety  of  liainor  incidents  springing  out  of  the  general 
Otder  of  things. 

'  We  Ifiave  jnat  announced  the  first  luncheon  at  Binfofd, 
'9ii  which  were  assembled  the  lady  of  the  house.  Miss  Lo- 
V^U,  Mr.  Harvey,  and  Captain  Sheringham'.  It  proved 
so  agreeahle,  that  an  engagement  was  made  to  meet  on 
the  morrow  at  the  same  hour —  from  that  morrow  and  that 
hihcheon  grew  another,  until,  for  ten  or  twelve  days  con- 
secutively, these  **^  crelitures  of  hahit"  passed  their  morn- 
ings together,  excepting  on  the  two  Sundays  which  inter- 
vened. .    " 

It  was  on  the  second  Monday  of  this  agreeable  associa- 
tion (for  the  Squire  was  during  the  day  actively  employed 
in  some  of  those  invigorating  sports,  which  do  so  much 
honbur'to  our  countrymen),  that  when  the  party  brolce  up 
to  dress  for  dinher,  (for  after  the  luncheon,  came  a  drive ; 
and  after  the  return  from  the  drive,  a  walk  in  the  garden ; 
arid  after  thdt,  the  separation  for  the  day,)  Bmma  Lovell 
found  herself,  for  the  first  time,  too  late  for  her  fathers 
dinner ;  and  Mrs;  Harbottle  felt  annoyed  beyotid  measure, 
that  she  could  not  venture  so  hx  to  infringe  upon  the 
Authority  of  her  lord  and  master,  as  to  Invite  Sheringham 
'ifo/Join'their  family  party.  ' '\- 

A  pony  phaeton  was  ready  to  take  Miss  Lovell  h6iA'e,  btit 
itr$nge  to  saj^,  although  she  was'late;  she  — ^  thfe  ^^ttfrft, 
'titttid;   aftd  retiring  Brami  — detlWetf  a  prefe^tfte^^fdr 
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dared  that  as  she  was  too  late  for  papa^  it  couM  tiot  be 
helped^  and  as  he  must  have  dined  long  before^  a  ft^ 
minutes  one  way  or  the  other  could  make  no  difference. 
George's  arm  was  therefore  accepted ;  and  Mrs.  Harbottle^ 
with  Charles  Harvey  for  her  supporter^  having  chaperoned 
Emma  to  the  lodges,  the  gallant  son  of  Neptune  (and  of 
Lady  Frances  Sheringham)  escorted  her  through  the  quiet 
village  of  Binford  to  the  Parsonage,  where  he  safely  depo- 
sited his  divinity  at  the  door  of  the  divine. 

'^  I  think,"  said  Mrs*  Harbottle  as  they  were  walking 
homewards,  to  Charles,  with  whom  she  had  grown  Into  a 
habit  of  confidence,  ^'our  new  neighbour  and  our  fair 
friend  seem  to  sympathise  amazingly." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Harvey  :  "  how  animated  she  has 
grown !  —  those  mild  blue  eyes  upon  which  a  man  fancied 
he  might  look  with  impunity  are  now  lighted  up  into  a 
fire  and  brilliancy  hitherto  imperceptible.  I  suppose,  Hkc 
the  'snow  on  Jura's  steep,*  of  which  Moore  so  sweetly 
sings,  the  ray  has  beamed,  whose  touch  is  fire ;  and  your 
iced  beauty  is  about  to  melt." 

"  Not  into  tears,  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Harbottle  ?  —  "  I 
know  no  human  being  for  whom  I  have  a  higher  regard 
than  I  have  for  Emma  Lovell  —  and  fervently  do  I  hope 
and  pray  that  she  will  think  before  she  concludes  on  such 
a  step  as  marriage.  A  momentary  decision  involves  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  a  whole  existence.  He  seems  ami<^ 
able,  high-spirited,  and  kind-hearted ;  extremely  well-man- 
nered, very  agreeable,  and  generally  accomplished ;  but  it 
requires  time  and  experience  to  study  the  character  of  the 
man  who,  for  ever  and  aye,  is  to  have  the  control,  the 
guidance,  and  devotion  of  one's  whole  life  and  condtict, 
and  with  whom,  at  all  times  and  all  seasons,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  one  is  to  be  linked." 

"  Why,  Fanny,"  said  Charles  Harvey  (who  sometimes 
went  the  length  of  calling  her  by  her  Christian  name), 
^'  you  have  all  on  a  sudden  turned  lecturer,  and,  as  lec- 
turers often  do,  preach  what  you  do  not  practise  —  how 
long  did  you  know  Harbottle  before  you  married'  Atmf " 

"  Charles,  Charles,**  said  Mrs.  Harbottle,  pressing  the 
arm  she  leant  upon,  as  if  to  check  the  turn  the  convers- 


adoo  was  taking,  ''  do  not  quote  my  case  as  an  example 
lor  any  body  eke.  I  have  every  reason  to  be  happy  with 
my  husband  —  wealthy  and  all  indulgences  that  he  can 
aiford  me,  are  at  my  command  —  but  our  marriage  waa 
tm^  whiohj  God  forbid^  I  ever  should  offer  as  a  precedent  for 
the  guidance  of  others.  He  was  rich,  and  appeared  good- 
humoured  and  lively,  and  was  a  great  favourite  with  my 
father.  I  was  a  child  tirhen  we  married,  and  dutifully 
obeyed  that  father's  command.  I  made  his  happiness, 
and—- 


Well/'  said  Charles,  *'  and  — 

'f  —  Secured  my  own,"  continued  she,  after  a  pause.  '^I 
ought  to  be  happy,  I  am  happy —  but  —  don't  misunder- 
stand me  —  it  is  a  kind  of  happiness  which  wou^  not 
^gratify  the  better  regulated  mind  of  Emma  Lovell,  supe- 
rior as  she  is  to  tne  in  every  thing.  All  I  desire  is  within 
my  reach;  nothing  that  I  express  a  wish  for  is  denied 
roe ;  but  as  you,  who  live  with  us  so  much,  must  see  and 
feel,  there  are  times  when  the  peculiarities  of  his  temper 
and  character  create  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  anxiety  for  me ; 
but  he  intends  well  and  kindly,  and — what  I  mean  —  and 
I  am  sure  I  can  scarcely  tell  how  we  have  been  led  into 
this  strain  of  conversation  —  I  —  that  is  — :  in  short  —  to 
£mma  Lovell,  such  a  match  would  be  misery.  She  shrinks 
from  the  boisterous  mirth  in  which  he  delights ;  she  is  un- 
ambitious, and  would,  I  am  sure,  without  talking  romance, 
piefer  a  cottage  with  the  man  she  could  really  love  and 
esteem  to  a  palace  with  a  being  like  —  hke  —  I  mean  a 
being  of  an  uncertain  character,  whose  pursuits  were  not 
congenial  with  her  own,  and  whose  temper,  influoiced  by 
habit,  was  not  to  be  depended  upon.  In  short,  I  think — 
I  think  that  —^  Sheringham  appears  to  have  made  such  an 
impression  upon  her,  that  if  you —  are  anxious  —  not  — 
ta  lose,  her  —  you  had «—  better  be  on  the  alert'* 

"ir  said  Harvey,  ''I  — I— would  not  — my -" 

-He  said  no  more ;  but  he  felt  that  he  would  have  given 
the  world  to  speak :  his  tongue  dove  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth,  his  cheek  flushed,  and  his  heart  beat,  and  they 
Walked  on;  and  Fanny,  not  seeking  to,  break  the  silence, 
kept  her  eyes  upoa  the  ground,  and^  with  an.  air  q£  .gaiety 
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whidi  a  staitiiig  tear  belied^  strudk  Up  the  ^tass  -tdth  her 
paiasol^  aa  they  passed  a]<mg^  by  wuy  of  seemitig'thougfat- 
len. 

The  fh'st  dinner-bell  flounded  as  they  reached  th^  door 
of  the  house  —  bot  the  silence  remained  unbroken.  Fatxriy 
had  surdy  disclosed  more  of  herself  and  her  feelings^  ih 
describing  the  feelings  of  her  friend^  than  she  had  evet 
disclosed  before  to  Harvey^  or  even  intended  to  dispose 
then.  He^  on  the  other  hand^  had  declared  in  brief  but 
striking  terms  his  total  indifierence  towards  Emma  Lovell> 
with  a  devoted  afibctton  for  whom  Harbottle  was  fobd  of 
charging  him. 

They  walked  forwards  to  the  hall-door^  still  withotlt 
speaking;  and  when  they  arrired  tbere^  it  seemed  'asr  if 
their  silence  had  been  so  long  protracted^  that  any  efibrt  to 
get  up  a  new  conversation  would  be  in  vain.  They  reached 
the  steps;  and  having  in  a  hurried  manner  withdrawn  her 
arm  from  that  of  Charles,  Mrs.  Harbottle  ran  hastily  into 
the  house  vrithout  uttering  a  syllable^  or  even  so  much  a$ 
looking  at  her  companion.  i 

Harvey  went  to  his  room  to  dress  for  dinner^  but  whether 
on  his  head  or  his  feet  was  to  him  a  matter  of  uncertainty'; 
he  felt  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream^  or  had  just  awakened  from 
one.  Little  had  been  said  in  his  walk  with  Mrs.  Har- 
botde^— "but  never  was  the  eloquence  of  silence  more 
powerful ;  —  yet  what  had  happened  ?  After  all,  she  had 
spoken  only  interestedly  for  others  —  she  had  admitted  the 
kindness  and  affection  of  her  husband ;  in  fact,  she  had 
expressed  nothing  but  an  anxious  desire  that  Charles  should 
not  refer  to  her,  as  an  example  for  other  girls  to  follow,  in 
their  decisions  upon  matrimony. 

Fanny's  sensations  were  far  difl^rent  from  Harvey's. 
With  a  heart  and  mind  full  of  the  highest  principle,  and 
imbued  vdth  the  strongest  feelings  of  the  purest  honour, 
she  felt  oonsdous  that,  in  the  confidence  of  friendship 
which  she  entertained  for  him,  she  had  let  slip,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  to  man,  the  secret  that,  with  all 
^^  afuptiances  mid  means  to  boot,"  her  happiness  was  not 
oomplete  «-*^  that  in  her  husband  she  rainly  sought  for 
a.,  companion  #nd  friend -^  and  that^  however  strongljt 


bqapd,  >y,r^^gip?i  and  duty  to  ^^  love,  hoQonr^.and  obey^" 
hipn^  sbe  Jhop^saly  y^  consUmtly  endeavoured,  to  «ttaa^ 
mm  to  herself  by  gentler  ties  than  those  nvhich  duty  pre- 
i^Qi^b^^  9^6^  m^  him  love  her  for  .qualities  whidb  she 
pp^l^pse^.a^d  pf  which^  without  vanity^  she  knew  the 
yalue^.hutt  which  every  day's  experience  convinced  her  he 
j[;p,uld  jipt  justly  appreciate. 

It  is  true  that  £n)nia  Lovell  knew  this  secret  of  her 
p^art;^  for  she  was  in  her  entire  confidence ;  and  to  Emma 
Lpveli  sh^  had  often  urged  the  merits  of  Charles  Harvey, 
,whps^,  mind,  and  temper^  and  disposition,  and  character^ 
she  used  constantly  to  assure  her,  were  formed  to  make 
hei^  l^appy ;  and  in  the  frequent  jrepetition  of  his  praise^ 
^e  was  sinpere  and  disinterested  beyond  suspicion:  while 
Harvey,  on  the  other  hand,  fascinated  by  the  conversation 
aiid  ^society  of  Mrs.  Ua];bottle,  saw  in  her  only  the  charm* 
ing  Qompanio^  and  the  amiable  friend,  without  a  thought 
or  wish  which  could  unpleasantly  interfere  with  the  recol* 
lection,  that  she  was  the  wife  of  his  kind  yet  boisterous 
host,  whose  unbounded  hospitality  he  constantly  eulogised^ 
and  whose  honour  he  would  at  any  hour  have  yindioated 
with  his  life. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  conversation  just  recorded^  theaa 
had  been  his  sentiments,  these  his  opinions ;  but  one  .of 
the  moment^  which  decide  the  fate  of  woman,  and  man 
too,  had  arrived^  and  his  thoughts  b^^an  to  take  a  neif 
turn»  The  mirror  of  his  mind  no  longer  reflected  Hai^ 
bottle  as  the  thoughtless,  rattling,  open-hearted  Squise;  ha 
saw  him  the  very  contrast  of  tenderness  and  gentleness;  he 
beheld  him  harsh,  coarse,  vain  of  hia  wealth,  and  violent 
in  his  temper ;  his  accomplishments  he  reduced  to  two  --^ 
hard . drinking  and  hard  riding:  on  these  be  piqued  him- 
seJlf,  a;3id  by  alternating  his  adoption  of  them,  either  drank 
tUI  he  grew  first,  peevjsh  apd  then  passionate,  or  rode  till 
he  was  fatigued  to  deajcb^  and  slept  awi^  the. evening  on 
one  of  his  crimson  velviet  sofas,  the  beant^idfioi  of  a  tired 
]iost.boy.  Add  to  this,  that  the  leading  characteristica  af 
Sfs  mind,, beyond  the  vanity  of  ri^beSi  tKere  a  sweepiuig 
s^icion  of  female  yirtue^  ^d.  a,  apleudid  ijonteoiptJSiMr. 
femde  intellect^  and  Harvey  oould  uo  longer  liesi|tat»  ii| 
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deciding  that  he  had  all  along  heen  migtaken^  and  that 
Fanny  must  be^  and  indeed  vas  —  a  miserable  woman. 

And  so  she  was  —  but  rendered  less  miserable  by  the 
endurance  of  the  ills  which  actually  surrounded  her,  than 
by  her  indiscreet  confession  of  them  to  Charles,  Her 
manner  while  dressing  was  so  wild,  and  her  language 
so  incoherent,  that  her  maid  endeavoured  to  persuade  hel^ 
not  to  go  down  to  dinner ;  for  well-trained  aovbrettea  have 
a  vast  dread  of  those  incoherences  in  language  which  tern, 
porary  excitement  sometimes  produces  ;  inasmuch  as  they 
know  that  ladies  occaaionaUy  give  grounds  for  great  sus- 
picion or  alarm,  by  uttering  words  which,  in  fact,  have  no 
meaning-  but  which,  coupled  with  passing  events  by  in-^ 
terested  people,  may  really  place  them  in  very  awkward 
situations.  Mrs.  Harbottle,  however,  struggled  with  her 
feelings,  and  came  into  the  drawing-room  before  dinner, 
looking  as  lovely  and  as  calm  as  if  nothing  beyond  the 
ordinary  events  of  the  day  had  occurred. 

Harvey's  embarrassment  was  more  visible  :  unpractised 
in  the  art  of  lady.killing,  and  wholly  unskilled  in  the  hy- 
pocrisy so  essential  to  support  the  double  character  which 
he  seemed  most  involuntarily  destined  to  play,  he  felt  a 
necessity  for  restraint  which  he  had  never  experienced  in 
that  house  before.  Fanny  had  given  him  her  confidence  ; 
she  had  trusted  more  to  him  than  she  had  ever  yet  trusted 
to  man.  He  felt  that  if  he  sat  down  by  her,  as  he  was 
wont  to  do,  and  joked  with  her  upon  the  common  occur- 
rences of  the  day,  she  might  think  him  either  devoid  of 
sympathy  in  her  unhappiness,  or  presuming  upon  the 
favour  she  had  unquestionably  shown  him;  while,  if  he 
assumed  a  colder  and  more  distant  manner,  she  might 
fancy  him  ungrateful  for  her  confidence^  or,  as  the  friend 
of  her  husband^  outraged  by  the  candour  of  her  negative 
admissions. 

Mrs.  Harbottle  saw  his  difficulty,  and  did  not  sufiTer 
him  for  a  moment  to  hesitate  as  to  the  course  he  was 
to  pursue  with  regard  to  her.  She  spoke  to  him  as  if 
nothing  had  been  said,  appeared  to  have  forgotten  all  that 
had  passed,  and  took  upon  herself  to  detail  the  proceedings 
of  the  morning  to  the  Squire,  who  brought  howe  to  dine 
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with  him  two  of  his  favourite  neighbours^  mueh  in  the 
habit  of  bowing  the  knee  at  his  shrine^  and  remaining 
with  him  till  two  or  three  o*cloek  in  the  mornings  in  the 
enjoyment  of  what  are  called  the  pleasures  of  conviyiality. 
So  far  all  went  well. 

.  *'  Master  Charles/'  said  the  Squire^  after  Mrs.  Harbotde 
had  retired  from  the  dinner  table^  ''  the  wine  is  with  you  ; 
why  you  seem  squeamish  to-day  —  drink^  man  —  drink  ; 
that 's  my  own  importation^  stands  me  in  twelve  and  six- 
pence a  bottle ;  but  what  does  that  matter  ?  —  what 's 
Inoney  made  for^  as  I  say^  but  to  circulate  ?  Come^  fill  a 
bumper.  'Gad^  I  suspect  he 's  in  love^  gentlemen  —  upset 
by  a  pair  of  blue  eyes.  I  know  the  secret :  our  Parson's 
Daughter  here  has  picked  up  a  London  lover^  who  is  going 
to  snap  her  up  from  Charles,  and  he  is  down-hearted  about 
it.     Is  not  that  it^  Charles  ?     Ha  !  ha !  ha ! " 

To  describe  the  horror  which  this  appeal  excited  in  poor 
Charles,  whose  heart  was  bursting  —  who  saw  the  bumper 
proffered  by  the  hand  of  his  hospitable,  hard-headed  host, 
conscious  as  he  was  of  the  real  cause  of  his  low  spirits  -— 
is  impossible.  He  tried  to  smile^  but  the  effort  was  vain  ; 
and  he  swallowed  the  wine,  tasteless  to  his  palate,  by  an 
almost  convulsive  effort. 

"  Poor  fellow ! "  said  Harbottle,  '^  I  pity  you  with  all 
my  heart ;  I  hate  crossings  in  love :  of  course,  with  my 
fortune,  I  knew  none  of  them  —  plenty  of  girls  ready 
to  jump  at  me,  and  I  took  my  choice,  and  married  Fanny, 
because  I  liked  her,  and  because  the  hking  was  mutual ; 
and  so  we  had  no  weepings  and  no  willows,  but  all  ihirth 
and  merriment.  She  cried  a  bit,  I  recollect,  at  starting  ; 
but  the  sun  soon  shone,  and  we  have  been  as  happy  as  Uie 
day  is  long  ever  since  —  ha  !  ha !  ha  ! " 

The  turn  the  conversation  had  taken  was  painfully  dis- 
tressing to  Charles,  who  sat  listening  to  the  praises  of 
Fanny,  and  the  often  reiterated  eulogies  on  her  beauty, 
and  the  still  oftener  repeated  declarations  of  her  goodness, 
in  a  state  of  fever,  from  which  he  was  only  relieved  by  the 
starting  of  a  new  subject,  and  a  proposition  by  the  Squire 
to  make  up  a  fishing  party  for  the  morning. 
,    *'  I  think,"  said  the  Squire>  ^*  I  can  promise  you  a 
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■mdmlywind  ;  if  I  am  wrong  —  for  money  woVt  buy  a 
wind,  exce^  in  Ltpknd  —  we  must  put  up  with  a  westerly 
one ;  vnd,  if  it  happens  to  be  dondy,  I  care  little^  for 
my  party  from  wliat  quarter  it  blows.  But  then  we  mu^t 
be  fltmring  early.  Charles,  you  wOl  be  in  your  glory,  ^b^^ 
Harvey  is  a  dab  at  killing  trout ;  drake-fly,  was{v>fly,  or . 
stone-fly,  all  one  to  him.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  handle  t 
a  rod  or  land  a  fish  more  knowingly." 

On  any  previous  day  to  this,  Harvey's  eyes  would  have 
I^Bsiened  with  pleasure  at  the  anticipation  of  the  promised 
i^rt ;  in  one  instant  would  he  have  responded  to  the  call  , 
dT  his  host,  and  have  entered  into  all  the  arcana  of  the  art, , 
with  an  animation  and  precision  most  gratifying  to  the 
shades  of  Messrs.  Walton  and  Cotton  ;  but  to-night,,  tb^ 
proposidon  (tasteless  as  the  prospect  of  the  diversion  itself 
had  become)  involved  a  variety  of  doubts  and  uncertainties. 
He  was  engaged  to  the  repetition  of  that  day's  luncheon  on 
the  morrow  —  his  absence  would  perhaps  annoy  Mrs* 
Harbottle  —  his  promise  had  been  given.  Why,  then^ 
when  Harbottle,  perceiving  his  hesitation,  inquired  if  b» 
had  any  engagement  to  prevent  his  joining  them  —  why 
did  he  not  at  once  say  that  he  toas  engaged  to  the  luncheon 
and  subsequent  drive  with  his  wife^  Emma  Lovell,  and 
G^rge  Sheringham  ? 

It  was  the  consciousness  —  it  was  the  self-accusation  ^- 
it  was  the  combination,  in  his  own  disturbed  mind,  of  the 
simplest  and  most  innocent  of  arrangements  wiUi  other 
and  more  important  events,  which  stopped  his  mouthy 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  a  restraint  upon  his 
tongue  when  he  attempted  to  speak  the  plain  truth ;  and  foir 
fear  <if  exciting  a  suspicion,  when  there  was  in  fact  nothing, 
to  suspect,  he  declared  himself  free  from  all  engagements, 
and  retidy  to  attend  them. 

"  Well  said,  Charles,**  crietl  the  Squire.  —  «  Pass  the 
wine,  gentlemen.  We  '11  send  for  Hallett,  and  teU  him  to 
get  the  tackle  in  order,  and  have  the  boat  ready  to  take  us 
to  Swimmer's  Ford,  not  later  than  five  o'clock  —  earlier,,  if 
you  ■  please.'  We  *I1  send  down  breakfast  to  the  Ford,  and 
enjoy  ourselves  like  aldermen,  —  Charles,  go  like  a  good 
feUow'intOiiie  drawing-room,  and  tell  Fanny  our  scheme. 
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Slid  see  if  she  has  any  objection  to  it.     I  think  ii.is.alway* 
amiable  to  ask^  though  I  do  follow  my  own  vagary  after*^. 
wltrds  —  ha  !  ha  1  ha  !  and  I  aay^  Charles^  teli  her.  we  aie  > 
coming  to  coffee  forthwith.*' 

Fifty  dmes  had  Charles  been  sent  on  similar  embasBies^ 
and  h^d  Fanny  been  his  sister^  he  could  not  have  more^l 
fraterhally  nor  yet  more  affectionately  fulfilled  his  n)ia8ion« 
To-night^  he  felt  as  if  there  were  something  wrongs  some* 
thing  improper^  something  guilty  in  it.  He  went^  but 
hesitatingly^  and  when  he  reached  the  drawing^oom^ 
instead  of  feeling  disappointed  at  Fanny's  absence^  it 
was  the  greatest  relief  to  him  to  find^  that  (being,  as  one 
of  the  servants  said^  unwell)  she  had  already  retired  to 
rest. 

But  then  he  must  labour  under  the  imputation  of  levity 
anil  heartlessness  till  the  next  day's  dinner  time.  He  had 
broken  his  engagement  with  Mrs.  Harbottle,  to  join  her 
husband  in  a  sport,  which,  however  agreeable,  detached 
him  entirely  from  the  party  which  he  himself  had  been 
most  active  in  making  up.  This  he  could  not  endure. 
What  could  he  do  to  escape  the  suspicion  of  such  fickle- 
ness ?  —  Of  course,  beg  Harbottle  to  explain  to  his  wife 
his  anxious  wish  that  he  should  go  with  them,  and  make 
his  excuse  (if,  considering  the  terms  on  which  they  had  so 
long  lived,  excuse  were  necessary)  for  not  joining  them  at 
luncheon. 

That  he  could  not  do.  He  was  on  the  point  of  joining 
in  one  of  the  ^^  uncongenial  pursuits"  of  her  husband, 
to  which  she  had  alluded,  if  not  by  words  at  least  by  im- 
implication,  and  he  could  not  make  him  the .  medium 
of  communication  to  announce  this  change  in  his  reso- 
lution ;  a  change  effected  in  fact  for  her  sake,  or  rather  for 
fiear  of  mentioning  the  '^  once  familiar  word"  which  the 
recollection  of  the  unloosed  for  conversation  of  the  laoiti-ii 
ing  had  "  forbidden  him  to  speak." 

Oh,  mischief,  mischief!  how  easily  art  thou  generated  {  • 
What  was  his  resource?     Whilst  he  was  doubting «-*^ 
hesitating  — •  trembling  —  ay,  trembling  r^  on   iiU»ttind 
caught  his  sight  —  paper,  pens,  wax,  all  tiw  implements 
were  there  —  a  note  to  Fanny  —  a  few. words  would- ex- 
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^Ifliii  dl.  '  Hdw  eottiel  he  endnre  the  suspldon  #hidl'llfe 
loew  4inisl  atteeh  to  Mm^  of  cdld-heartedness,  or  «omethliig 
worse  ?  —  In  less  than  five  minutes  a  note  was  written^ 
MAed,  sealed  ;  -»  but  how  to  be  delitered  -« this  was  Ills 
doubt.  He  opened  the  drawing-room  door^  and  in  this 
Itfbby^  passing  onwards  to  her  mistress's  room,  he  met  Mrv. 
Devon^  Mrs.  HarbottIe*s  maid.  The  coincidence  was 
strange^  but  accidental ;  here  were  the  means  direct. 

''  Devon^'^  said  Charles,  feeling  himself  as  pale  as  deatfi^ 
'^  gire  that  to  your  mistress/* 

*'  Yes,  sir/'  said  Devon,  and  passed  on. 
.  It  was  done  —  the  rubicon  was  passed — there  was 
nothing  in  the  note  that  Harbottle  and  a  jury  of  husbands 
might  not  have  read,  as  we  may  presently  see,  but  it  wtts 
a  note  —  the  first  he  had  ever  found  it  necessary  to  writer, 
the  first  that  maid  had  ever  been  asked  to  carry. 

He  returned  to  the  dining-room,  was  rallied  by  his  Host 
upon  his  long  tite-ctr-tite  with  his  wife,  announced  her  pre- 
mature retirement,  and  swallowed  more  wine ;  to  wine  sue*- 
eeeded  coffee,  to  coffee  liqueur,  to  liqueur  broiled  bones  ;  lx> 
those,  all  sorts  of  potations;  and  at  half-past  one  the  part^ 
separated  for  the  night,  to  meet  and  begin  the  day  at  hftli^ 
past  four.  * 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I  would  have  some  confidence  with  you, 

That  decerns  you  nearly.  ShakspbarS. 

^^  I  SHOtJLO  like  to  know,"  said  Mrs.  Devon,  as  she  sat  at 
breakfast  with  the  house-steward,  the  gentlemen  out  of 
livery,  the  groom  of  the  chambers  and  other  privileged 
^^sons  of  the  household,  ^'  d)e  meaning  of  your  master's 
sending  that  note  last  night  to  my  lady.''  She  addressed 
bin^f  to  Hartey's  mkt, 

'*  What  does  it  signify,  Mrs.  Devon  ?"  replied  Evans. 

I  suppose  my  master  had  something  to  say  to  her,  or  he 
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.«ovld -not  h^ve  sent  it;bc«de9,  I  should  hxwe  thoagjit 
jou  had  too  much  tact,  as.we  call  it,  to  talk  akonu  wdi 
things/' 

''  Tact  i  Mr.  fivans/'  said  Mrs.  DeYon,  ''  I  like  tlUU 
Tastly.  When  there  is  reason  to  he  cautious,  I  believe 
^fobody  has  more  tact  than  I ;  hut  every  hody  knows  what 
if  expected  of  them  when  they  come  to  a  place.  When  I 
lived  with  Lady  Saxmundham,  as  charming  a  lady  as  ever 
drew  hreath,  if  she. sent  for  me  even,  I  no  more  daied  go 
into  the  room  without  knocking  than  I  dared  fly,  especially 
during  the  hours  of  morning  calls ;  and  all  the  time  ^at 
3ir  Harry  Framlingham  used  to  come  there^  day  after  day, 
htfoie  they  were  found  out,  I  was  always  ready  at  the  hot* 
torn  of  the  back  staircase,  to  take  any  letter  he  might  have 
to  leave;  and  I'm  sure  when  I  was  examined  on  the  trial, 
nobody  who  knew  so  much,  could  have  said  so  little  as  I 
did*     I  Uke  your  talking  of  tact  to  me  I " 

''  Well,"  said  Mr.  HoUis,  the  house- steward,  *'  I  don't 
like  to  hear  of  these  things  going  on.  I  have  often  thought 
Evans's  master  rather  too  much  all-in-all  in  our  family.  I 
have  lived  with  my  master  ever  since  he  was  a  boy ;  I 
know  bis  good. nature,  I  know  his  violence  of  temper,. and 
I  believe,  when  he  is  in  a  passion,  nothing  but  blood  would 
quench  it;  and  so,  for  a  double  reason,  I  dislike  all  this 
conversation,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  no  more  of  it  here. 
My  mistress  is,  I  dare  say,  a  very  nice  lady,  and  in  my 
opinion         ** 
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Too  good  for  this  world,  Mr.  HoUis,"  interrupted 
Evans ;  ^'  for  if  she  had  only  managed  Mrs.  Devon  as  Lady 
Saxmundham  did,  we  should  not  have  heard  this  stoty  of 
the  letter,  which»  I  must  say,  Mrs.  Devon  might  as  well 
have  not  told." 

''  I  don't  know  that  I  should  have  noticed  it,  as  it  is," 
said  Mrs.  Devon,  somewhat  angry,  ''  only  that  no  con- 
fidence is  placed  in  me ;  trust  me,  and  you  might  as  well 
try  to  get  a  secret  out, of  an  oyster.  But  if  I  ^nd  out 
things  of  ray  own  head,  I  have  a  right  to  do  as  1  please  ; 
and'  what  made  me  think  of  it  the  more,  was  tine  flurry  my 
lady  was  in  before  dinner.  X  m  mue  I  never  saw  h«r  so  in 
my  lif(^  and " 
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Here  the  sudden  ringing  of  Mrs.  Harbottle's  bell  put  an 
end  to  the  conversation. 

From  this  brief  extract^  the  reader  may  in  some  degree 
comprehend  the  extent  of  mischief  innocently  done  by  the 
agitated,  wretched  Harvey^  who  had  inadvertently,  and  with 
no  ill  meaning,  sown  the  seeds  of  dissension  in  that  family, 
the  fruits  of  which  were  not  to  be  housed  even  in  his 
lifetime. 

But  if  the  billet,  innocent  as  it  was,  which  he  #rot^, 
had  created  a  sensation  amongst  the  servants,  what  had 
been  its  effect  upon  Fanny  !  The  moment  she  saw  JDevdn 
enter  the  room  with  a  note,  her  worst  fears  were  excited, 
and  in  the  sequel  her  worst  anticipations  realised.  Not 
only  did  its  appearance  convince  her,  that  her  incautious 
admissions  of  the  morning  had  emboldened  Charles  to 
adopt  a  mode  of  addressing  her  which  he  had  never  before 
attempted ;  not  only  did  she  see  in  this  change  of  circum- 
stances a  change  of  feeling  on  his  part  towards  her,  but 
she  saw,  what  it  was  clear  he  had  entirely  overlooked,  that 
the  novel,  and  it  may  be  added,  suspicious  mode  of  com- 
munication which  he  had  adopted,  through  the  medium  of 
her  maid,  (whose  connivance  in  her  whole  lifetime  she  had 
never  sought,  and  whose  confidence  she  had  never  made,) 
coxild  not  fail  to  expose  her  to  the  observation  of  the  whole 
clique  of  upper  servants. 

These  were  the  minor  considerations  which  perplexed 
her  at  the  moment;  but  they  sank  into  nothing  when  she 
read  the  following  lines,  written  evidently  in  haste  and 
trepidation :  — 

*^  I  have  been  invited  to  join  a  fishing  party  with  him, 
to-morrow.  I  am,  as  you  know,  engaged  to  you,  with 
Emma  and  Capt.  Sheringham,  at  luncheon ;  I  felt  it  was 
better  to  accept  the  invitation.  We  start  at  four  to-morrow 
morning  —  we  shall  meet  at  dinner.  I  could  not  go  with- 
out explaining  why  I  did  so,  and,  when  I  came  to  the 
drawing-room,  you  were  gdne. 

'^  Eyei  yours, 

^'  cur 


The  wont' she  ftued  luid  -coine  to  paw.  One  day  l^efore^ 
what  would  it  have  qignified  whether  he  hfgl^e  <aii  engngo- 
ment  with  the  wife  to  accept  .an  engagement  with  the  hus- 
band? They  lived  on  the  moat  intimate  term* -**- Ih^y 
were  as  one  family — he  had  now  separated  the  ccnamunity 
of  interests  between  them.  Why?-— because  she  had  set 
him*  the  esam^  in  the  morning. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  explain  the  whole  aflOux'  to 
HaErbotde  when  he  should  come  from  supper ;  but  at  that 
period  of  the  evenings  or  rather  morning,  he  was  usually 
ill  calculated  to  comprehend  clearly  the  points  oS  any  detail 
fiittbmitted  to  him;  and  die  felt  sure  that  the  lurking 
demon^  jealousy^  which  never  yet  had  ^wn  itself  on 
-aecovnt  of  Harvey^  would  be  reused  into  fury^  if^  in  the 
•eonfusion  of  his  ideas^  he  jumUed  the  note  written  hy 
Charles  and  sent  clandestinely  to  -his  wife,  by  her  maid« 
with  the  reooUectbn  of  the  intimacy  in  which  they  all 
lived.  Had  it  been  morning  she  would  have  made  the 
matter  -a  hmghing  one -^  as  it  was,  silence  was  her  only 
resource ;  but  if  any  thing  had  been  wanting  to  add  to 
the  pong  she  aihresdy  felt,  it  was  the  too  certain  .assurance 
that  the  character  of  Harvey's  afieetion  for  her  —  for  she 
was  eonscious  of  his  affection  —  was  totally  changed  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twelve  hours. 

On  her  own  course  she  was  resolved. 

The  morning  dawned  dear  and'fine,  and  scarody  had 
die  dodc  prodaimed  the  hour  of  fouffi  when  Harbojttle,  who 
had  purchased  a  sound  deep  of  three  hours  (as  he  pro«- 
fessed  to  purchase  every  thing  else)  with  wine  and  other 
libations  in  which  he  had  indulged^  rose  quietly^  and  pro- 
ceeded to  dress  £or  the  promised  sporty  leaving  the  lovely 
3F^anny  in  a  sweet  slumber,  as  he  imagined.  But,  no  ; 
deep  had  been  a  stranger  to  her  eyes  that  night,  and  when 
she  came  down  to  her  solitary  breakfast,  she .  fdt  wretched 
*— mire&eshed  —  unhappy.  * 

When  Emma  Lovell  arrived  at  the  hall,  which  was  before 
the  appearance  of  Captain  Shering^am,  Fanny,  who  kept 
no  secrets  from  Aer,  and  who  looked  to  her  as  the  only 
ccmsoladon  she  possessed  in  the  world,  communicated  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  which  had  occurred  the  day 
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oefbre-y  «iid>feh  comparatively  happy  when  Hike  kid  th»i 
uabtlrdeded  her*  mind  to  her  fnead^  and  aseeitaiiied  noli 
only  that  the  resolution  to  which  she  had  come,  met  <i^llh 
Saima's  approhatioB,  hut  that  i^  eTen  consented  to-ddall 
in  her  power  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

What  that  resolution  was,  time  will  showi 
'  Whiie  these  afikirs  were  in  progress  at  Binford  'Ha)lry 
things  were  not  altogether  tranquil  at  Dale  Cottage ;  Lady 
Frances  hegan  to  think  (short  as  the  period  was*tbftt''hadi 
yet  elapsed)  that  the  attentions  of  her  son  to  sonxebodyy 
whether  Mre.  Hairhottie  or  Miss  LoveH  (she  had  EOtaoAf 
made  up  her  raind  which),  were  growing  too  partiAiliw*$ 
ike  repeated  luncheons,  the  frequent  dnreB,  and  aUthe 
other  incidents  of  each  succeeding  day  oornsiderahly -an^ 
noyed  her;  and  she  resolved^  as  a  reasonahle  mother 'had 
a  right  to  do,  at  all  events  to  call  on  Mrs.  Harbotde  sottieA 
where  about  th^.hour  of  luncheon  on  that  very  Bierning,  in 
order  to  see,  as  her  ladyship  said,  "  how  the  land  lay.^^'    " 

Her  opportune  arrival  just  as  they  were  sitting  down  to 
that  sociable  med  (for  meal,  a  Binford  luncheon  decidedly 
was)  wflis  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  the  lady  of  the 
house,  although  George,  who  was  most  happily  pbmU  nestt 
the  fascinatkig  Emina^  could,  if  truth  were  to  be  spoken 
at  idl  timeS)  hare  dispensed  with  the  presence  of  his  ex- 
cellent and  right  honourable  parent.  Mrs.  Harbotde  f^lt^ 
in  her  state  of  mind^  a  relief  from  society ;  and  althoi^h 
little  incline  to  join  in  conyersation^  which  inquired  tnuch 
care  or  attention,  the  current  of  words  which  flowed '^ratn 
the  TermSion  lips  of  Lady  Frances  was  so  perpetud  ]tnd 
incessant,  that  to  see  and  listen  was  all  that  was  required 
of  her  companions.  Upon  the  present  occasion  if  sated 
Fanny  a  world  of  trouble;  and  while = she  was  attending^ 
her  ladyd^p's  anecdotes  and  historiettes  of  good  aocistyj; 
€Nsorge  and  Emma  found  the  moat  favourable  oppoittipity 
of' doing  tfastj  which  lovers  invariably  and  incessisntlycde 
—  talk  about  themselves.  -  .t 

'  ''^rfei'Marboltle  qaroidd-ho'  politeness  -so  farasito  iittite 
L*^  Frances  to  aecompany  them  in  their  idtive,  heggiiig 
her,  if  she^winil&  wtfve  ceremony,  subse^aentlyy  td  atdp 
jmd  ^ue  with  them  ;  and,  as  his  mother  was  to  be  of  the 


Ittity>(die  fek  flhe  eoald  take  tke  liberty,  withotitA  special 
seferonoe  to  iier  lord  and  mai^er^  of  imvtting  Captailit  SlttM 
ri)igham>to  Temaim 

iii  iiiipurtiianee4>f  hear  pbm  of  watching  her  soiiaBd  Mist 
Lovell,  rather  than  in  the  expectation  of  an  agreeable  dajy 
Lady  Frances  aooepted  the  invitation ;  and  an  accouait  hav- 
iig  beta  given  oi  the  cMue  of  Harvey's  absence^  tji)  F^^J 
]fffQQ^e4eil.taput  into  execution  the  di^rent  parts  of  ihe  pro-* 
gntnmeAs.settled  the  previous  afternoon.  How  differently; 
botaretfflr»v  the  day  passed  off  from  that  which  preceded  it !  *-^ 
Vanwy'B  thoughts  were  occupied  with  her  own  positioi»^ 
andiiEmmfi^  eoii9oious  from  Lady  Frances'  manner^  not 
onfliy  of  the  opinion  die-  entertained  of  her^  taut  of  the  sus^ 
pido9  which  ousted  in  her  mind^  as  to  her  having  a  desip^ 
oponrher  seny  was  equally  stiffened  into  the  most  uncom.* 
forteble  state  of-  unsociability. 

(1  ^^^iThis  is  neighbourly^  my  lady^"  said  Harbottle,  when 
he  caxne  home  and  found  Lady  Frances  seated  amongst  the 
finBily>  party  ready  for  dinner ;  ^^  I  like  this  ^-»*  I  dare  my, 
in i time,  wben.the  autumn  rains  have  taken  some  more  of 
thfi  London  starch  out  of  you,  we  shall  get  on  .uncommonly 
wd&  together.     Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

^■  ^^In  >the  autumn/'  said  Lady  FranoeSy  '^  1  shall,  I  am 
sorry  to  say^  not  be  here.  I  go  to  my  brother  Pevensey's 
atOrimsbury,  fioi  a  month,  and  thenee  on  a  tour  to  diffenent 
houses  until  Chnstmas,  which  I  always- keep  at  his." 
\  f^  And  do jf0» leave  us  too,  George?"  said  Harbottle  to 
Sheringfaam. 

i  '.'ff  Not  sp.Biediodically,"  replied  the  Captain^  ^'  it  depends 
a  good  deal  upon  shooting*''         . 

'.  fl  If  that ^8 .all/'  said  Harbottk,  ^'  you  need  not  leave  my 
fam^)-^  I  have'  the  best  covers,  better-  preserved  than  any 
oemimRier'a  .alive  ^^-^  the  largest  fabrds,  and  the  greatest 
i^mbery.fpr  the  siae  of  jAe  prdpei<ty>  in  Sagland ;  X  liave 
8tMii^«a'expense>  no^paina^  no  cost,  no  tsouUe,  Ur  secure 
that  advantage." 

'ij  <  f1*  I  lamiafeaid  I  ^^aust  not  lai^e'Oeoi^>faeve,''  4iaid.Liady 
Jpnouees  ;  /f  .lie  will,get  so  mu<riL  attached  to  you  aUj  tbsij 
i(hall  ihay^  \  no,o\iaMiee,  for  a  ahare  of vhis  afleation*'lr    t  i  . . . '  I 
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''  I  am  8cii«;''  said  Mm.  Harboltie,  '^  we  mU  take  the 
greatest  care  of  Captain  Sheringham*" 

**  Lay  him  up  in  lavender  till  your  ladyship'eomesi'baidk^" 
said  the  Squire ;  ^'  my  wife  is  a  capital  hand  at  petting  a 
favourite  *-^  is  not  she,  Harvey  ?     Ha !  ha  !  ha  \" 

A  more  disagreeable  referenee  under  the  drcwuttanhiw 
could  not  have  been  well  made ;  Harvey  made  a  ntft  a£ 
unintelligible  noise,  and  aflfected  to  look  pleased.  Mra^ 
Haibottle  felt  her  heart  beat,  and  was  forced  to  kold  ha 
breath  ;  and  Emma  Lovell,  scarcely  leentuxing  to<  knk  vp^ . 
took  a  hasty  glance,  under  her  eyelids,  at  the  state  of  tiJiet 
party. 

''  I  am  in  hopes/'  said  her  ladyship,  ^'  thai  Geoorge  mait 
get  a  ship/' 

^^  I  used  to  be  very  anxioiu  upmi  that  point  mjseU/' 
said  Sheringfaam ;  *'  but  somehow  my  longing  for  employ* 
ment,  at  least  in  peace  time,  has  consideeably  abated  of 
late." 

Another  pause  ensued. 

'^  Harvey,"  said  Harbottie,  ^^  are  3roa  thred  ?  you  are  as 
dull  as  a  Dutchman." 

*'  I  am  completely  knocked  up,"  said  Harvey. 

"  Disappointed  at  your  ill  success  with  liie  trout,  I  take 
it,"  said  Harbottie :  "  whether  Fanny  sympathises  with  yon 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  she,  and  even  Emma,  seem  to  me  t&  be 
in  doleful  dumps  about  something,  eh  ?     Ha !  ha !  ha  1 " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Harbottie,"  said  Lady  Frances,  '^  people 
cannot  always  command  their  spirits ;  besides,  the  surest 
way  of  keeping  them  down  is  noticing  the  depression;  we 
have  had  a  long  drive,  and  a  long  walk  to  day." 

Fanny  said  notiiing  in  her  defence,  and  Emma  kept 
equally  silent.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those '  parfeiea  in 
which  each  person  was  occupied  with  his  own  thou^rta, 
and  in  which  every  body  was  actirig  his  own  partidukr 
part.  Harbottie  was  tiie  only  straight-forward,  plainusaiL. 
ing  member  of  the  community ;  Fanny  was  wvetched ;  so 
Was  Harvey,  ibr  he  saw  what  she  wa»  sufi^ng*.  She, 
conceSving  he  did-  so,  increased  her  own  misery  by  the 
a^rehension  that  he  would  attribute  her  low  spirits  to^a 
cause  -whence  they  did  not  spring,  and  sat  in  i^onisifig 
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aiodety^  waiting  the  amval  of  the  moment  wb^o  he  was  to 
be  undeceived. 

Upon  Harvey^  sick  at  hearty  and  now  tremblingly  alive 
to  the  horrors  ik  his  situation^  the  truth  had  burst : — with* 
out  a  thought  or  consideration  of  consequences^  he  had 
yielded  himself  to  the  fascinations  of  a  lovely  woman,  wlpse 
unafiected  manners  and  generous  kindness  had>  in  the  course 
of  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance,  bound  him  heart  and 
spul  to  her ;  while,  unconscious  of  the  character  his  pas* 
sion  was  assuming,  he  had  gone  on  fancying  that  what  he 
felt  was  friendship  pure  and  unalloyed.  Now  that  his  eyes 
were  opened,  and  he  found  that  he  not  only  loved,  but 
that  Fanny,  as  he  fancied,  reciprocated  that  love^  he  be- 
came indifferent  to  every  thing  else,  and  unconscious  of 
every  thing  that  was  passing  around  him.  To  think,  too, 
that  he,  the  cherished  friend  of  Harbottle  —  his  favourite 
companion  -^  pressed  to  become  an  inmate  in  his  house  — 
honoured,  caressed,  and  confided  in  —  that  he  should  be 
the  viper  in  his  bosom  —  the  guilty  wretch  to  work  his 
sorrow,  and,  perhaps,  his  shame.  These  were  the  dreads 
and  sorrows  of  the  high-minded,  honourable  Harvey — and 
yet  could  he  abandon  her?  —  a  thought  beyond  endurance. 
Could  1^^  at  once  break  all  the  links  which  bound  him  to 
her— quit  the  scene  of  his  happiness,  and  tear  himself 
from  the  only  being  on  earthy  in  whose  society  he  delighted  ? 
It  was,  indeed,  a  struggle. 

All  this  was  passing  in  his  mind  during  the  early  part 
of  the  evening,  and  it  was  not  therefore  to  be  expected 
that  he  should  be  a  very  agreeable  member  of  the  Binford 
coterie. 

£mma  Lovell*s  intellectual  powers  were  so  much  con- 
cealed under  an  appearance,  natural  to  her,  pf  difl^dence, 
and,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  strangers,  of  coldness,  that 
Lady  Frances,  with  all  her  knowledge  of  the  world,  scarcely 
t];u>ught  it  worth  while  to  finesse  with  her.;  so  that  the 
Parson's  Daughter,  perfecdy  alive  to  the  object  of  her 
ladyship's  visit,  and  aware  Uiat  at  the  moment  her  ladj^- 
ship  w^B  talking  glibly  of  a  gay  and  fashionable  world  to 
her  unknown,  she  was  attentively  watching  the  effect  which 
tl|d  detfil  of  its  pleasures  produced  upon  her  you^g  n^nd^ 
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leMUsg  ker  i*^  llis'  lame  tiotie^  b^  no  Tery  defined  pitoM^ 
to^xpratf  htr  opinioilB  upon  tiie  adTantagw deifvablefMrn 
tristocratic  connections  and  the  introduction  to  sodsty^f) 
wliioir  fluoh  eoitn^ctions  wonld/  probaUy,  afford  to  a  ^biltig 
'vr^mait  of  tmall  means  and'sraaller  pretensions,  put'  hef|eif> 
upon  an  equality  with  her  ladyship^  by  playing  a'gaAie 
t«»;  because^  innocent  as  she  was^  and  unoonscioiw  as  the' 
appeared  to  be^  Emma  not  only  saw  that  her  ladyship'^ 
c^nipersation  had  in  it  a  design,  but  discdvered  the  )^ttr^ 
ticttlar  design  which  her  ladyship  Tainiy  flattered  herarif" 
she  bad  most  entirely  concealed ;  and  thus,  between  eaitt* 
tion  on  the  one  hand  with  her  ladyships  and  a  reeoUeoiton  ^' 
that  she  had  in  the  coarse  of  the  evening  an  arduous  luty 
to  perform  with  respect  to  somebody  else^  Miss  Lovell  1^10 't 
as  little  agreeable  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  be. 

Sheringham,  who  knew  every  sinuosity  of  his  niothet'k  * 
mind,  was  equally  alive  to  the  object  of  her  visit  and'  the' 
general  tone  of  her  conversation --buUnot  willing  to  colh- 
mit  himself  and  risk  an  interdiction,  perhaps,  of  ftiture 
visits  to  the  Hall,  (which  he  would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to 
obey,  not  only  from  the  impulse  of  filial  obedience,  but ' 
because,  over  and  above  that,  her  ladyship*s  property  wa»> 
entirely  at  her  own  disposal,)  turned  his  little  galanterie9  ' 
upon  Mrs.  Harbottle,  who,  pleased  in  the  midst  of  her 
sorrow  ta  be  employed  in  conversation,  encouraged  'his 
observations  and  remarks,  so  that  Harbottle  and  Harvey,  - 
finding  themselves  basketed  (as  the  phrase  goes),  retired  to 
the  adjoining  room,  and  began  a  rubber  at  billiards. 

Lady  Frances  had   then  an  opportunity  of  engaging 
Emma  in  a  tite^^^tite  on  one  sofa,  while  Sheringham  and ' 
Fanny   were   enjoying  the   scene   from   another;  for   if* ; 
Emma  were  Fanny's  confidant  upon  some  occasions,  it  is 
but  fair  to  belicnre  that  Fanny  ^ciated  in  die  same  eapa-' 
city  for  Emma  ^on  others;  so  that  Mrs.  Harbottle  readily  > 
en^edinto  the  little  coteapiracy  against  Lady  Frances  with 
hecifpn^  and  playckl  off  Vk  innocent  atratagfem  iagainst  hcor'^ 
weUr:(ligQst«^  deslgna.     »  »: 

TJN^ :  i^ere  ahovtly  Interrupted  by  the  return  of  the 

*^Wh}r*  F4ii<iyi- f  Mad  Hwbottla,  »y^»t  it  lhe««tt«t 


vitlrH«rte3rF^  does  asy  body  know  ^  etai^mkktr4  tasMI- 
•-^ntsB^  ike  Qommmseil  Mis ;  and  has  lost-  two  -lovt^ 

^(  Upon  ifiy  honour/'  said  Har^ey^  ^  I  cannot  atomiiir 
i^rit ;  I  believe  the  gjare  of  the  water^  th«  etrly  ffaingir 
and.ijl  the  other  drings  that  have  happened  to  me  i»'4u^* 
hate  daaaled  my  eyes.  I  cannot  play^  and  that  '0  th#^ 
tmthi"  '  * 

<^  Come,  my  lady/*  said  Harbottle,  **  will'  yon  play  a 
gatee  at  b&Uiards  ? —  capital  table  —  fUl  sized  — ThorstonV 
-^'best  he  ever  made — eh  !  —  paid  him  ten  ponnds  extiMi;- 
for^he  cushions  —  ha!  ha!  ha!  —  come." 

>/^  I  never  played  bilHards,"  said  her  ladyships  '^I  iMfli'^ 
go  and  see  you  t^ay." 

^'  Come,  ^eringhara/*  said  Harbottle,  "  come  and  pla^«  *• 
Hike  billiards^  my  lady,  it  sounds  such  a  pldusant  game, 
aH  kisses  and  misses — eh  ! — Ha !  ha !  ha !  "  '' 

A  faint  smile  played  on  her  ladysliip's  vermilioned  lips. 
*^With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  Captain; — and  all  the' 
party  adjourned  to  the  billiard-room  except  Harvey,  who  - 
remained  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  place,  looking 
more  dead  than  alive ;  and  Emma  Lovell,  who  tingered  in 
the .  drawing-room,  as  if  she  were  looking  fbr  something 
which  she  had  not  lost. 

**WhatAa*  happened  to  you?"  said  Bmma,  sp>ea1lSng" 
to  Harvey.     *'  You  are  looking  wretchedly  ffl  ?  " 

*^  I  om  ill,"  sairl  Harvey.  *^  I*U  go  to  my  room  —  sleep, ' " 
I  know,  I  shall  not«-bttt  I  lan  only  a  bore  here," 

**  Try  the  air  of  the  conservatory,"   said  Emma ;  '-j- 
*'eome," — he  hesitated' — ^' I  have  something  to  say  to^  ^ 
yOtt."— He  foUowed  her*  .         .         .^i 

The  drawing.Tooms  opened  into  this  conservatory;  the  ' 
lamps  and  candies  widiin  the  apartments  a'ffiirdkl  a  sob^^'^ 
dued  yet  agreeable  Hght  along  the  whole  ieiiglh'  of  'fii<(''~^ 
buHcKng,  darkening,  of  cdunei  towavds  tUc'  farAeyeftd'^'^^ 
chaniling  light  fbrlotem^^and  «ild#ay<betw^h»^o^«)i:(3^^ 
trance  and  the  termination  of  the  conservaitoiryy  ¥fia»^«>fii»Ui^'^^ 
tain.^hichqiliiyed  incessantly  ^d  madis-aiJppHng  plsldif 
noise,  the  sound  of  which  gave  an  idea  of  ftiiAmfbim  in^ii^-'*' 
8nlti9}evKmng,ttnd'«t'the  same^tnhe  ^^ndercd^thli  odIiVefs. 
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atioa  wbick  migbt  tie  carried  on,  in  its.  vicinity^  suffidenUy 
iadistiBcl  to  h^me  4e»giiing  lis^ners. 

Along  this  dimly-lighted  avenue^  formed  by  the  loveliest 
and  most  fragra|it —  and  of  course  in  £Urhottle's  house 
n^ost  expensive— exotics^  £mQui  Lovell  proceeded  with  the 
a^tonisbed  Hanrey,  and  they  had  reached  the  fountain 
before  she  could  muster  courage  to  speak  to  him.  — -  At 
length  she  broke  silence. 

''  I  told  you/'  said  Emma^  *^  that  I  had  something  to 
say  to  you.  I  have  undertaken  to  say  it  —  I  have  promised, 
and,  therefore^  will  fulfil  my  promise  —  but  I  fear  that 
you  will  think  it  most  extraordinary  in  me  to  make  such  a 
commtinication  to  you ;  indeed^  I  am  conscious,  I  will  not 
say  of  its  impropriety,  taut  of  what  must  appear  its  indeli- 
cacy; yet  when  I  tell  you  that  there  seemed  to  be  no 
other  course  4eft,  and  that  I  will  shrink  from  nothing  in 
the  way  of  friendship,  I  do  think  you  will  forgive  me." 

*'  WhaX  can  you  mean,  Emma  ?  "  said  Harvey. 

"  You  have  made  Fanny  miserable,  Charles,"  sai<f 
Emma,  looking  round  as  if  she  feared  being  overheard,  or 
dreaded  some  watching  witness  hid  among  the  plante. 

''U"  said  Charles.     ''  How  ?  how?  " 

^'  By  writing  a  note  to  her  last  night,  and  sending  it  by 
her  maid.  —  Jjisten. — I  know  all  that  has  happened  :  your 
conversation  with  her  after  you  left  us  yesterday  afternoon. 
She  has  told  me  all ;  and  she  feels  that  if  she  had  not  s^d 
something  which  you  must  have  misunderstood  or  miscon-^ 
strued,  you  would  not  have  taken  a  step  which,  besides  all 
its  other  ills  and  miseries,  has  exposed  her  to  the  remarks 
of  her  maid,  and  the  observations  of  t\Le  rest  of  the  estab-* 
lishment.'' 

^'My  only  ceiison  for  writing/*  said  Harvey,  '^  was   ■    ■■'** 

*'  I  know  —  X  know,*'  said  Emma  ;  '^  or  rather  I  do  npt 
wish  to  know.  I  want  to  impress  upon  your  mind,  for  th^ 
s^e  of  relieving  our  dear  Fanny,  that  what  she  said  with 
regard  to  the  unsuitabl^neiis  of  niarfisges  did  npt  refer  to 
her  own  position.** 

Here  a  shadow  flit^^  l^crosa  the  light  reflected  on  ^fie 
pavement;  Emma  turned  rpund  and  saw  Fanny  herself, 
who,  having  ascertained  that  her  friend  was  engaged  in  her 
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aMr,  vetamed  to  ike  billi«rd*rQom  to.  kee|i:Ladj^  FnuMes. 

interested  in  the  game. 

^^  That  the  is  hafxpy^  reij  upon  it* — «he  vriH  eontisue 
80$  bttt  joeL  mnatbe  a  party  to  that  condnuance." 

^a  ?"  Mid  Charles. 

*^  Yea>  tf^u"  replied  Mira  LovelL  "  FanDy  would  haTe 
spoken  to  you  hexseif>  but  she  felt  unequal  to  the  task,  i 
have^  as  you  see,  undertaken  it;  her  sense  of  delicaqr 
ivoidd'  ndther  permit  her  to  make  the  suggestion  to  yoa> 
nor  did  she  feel  at  ease  until  i^  had,  to<  aTcad  all  appeaiv* 
anoe  of  deception  or  seisrecy,  imparted  all  the  dseum- 
ataooes  to  me." 

*'  Tell  me,"  said  Harvey,  '*  in  what  way  I  may  be  ia-^ 
stromental  to  the  restoration  of  her  peace  of  mind,  and  hev 
wishcB  to  me  shall  be  commands/' 
~  ^'  First  you  must  let  me  tell  you  her  motives  for  asking 
this  sacrifice,"  said  Emma.  ^'  Ske  Seels,  however  mueb 
you  may  have  misinterpreted  hec  meanisigy  that,  she  baa 
lowered  herself  in  your  eyes.' 

'^Good.beaTens! 


« 


Stay,  Charles,  stay  —  tbose  are  her  h^JigB.  She  be« 
lieves  that  she  never  again  can  meet  and  associate  with 
you  as  she  has  hitherto  done.  We  %omen  ai«  the  best 
judges  upon  points  like  these.  Do  not  bid  me  search 
too  deeply  lor  ^e  causes  of  her  decision  -^such  w.her  £teU 
ing.  If,  therefore,  you  remain  the  oonstant  inmate  of  tlus 
house,  as  you  have  hitherto  been,  think  what  a  Ixfe  of 
restraint,  of  duplicity,  she  must  ever  after  live."  . 

^^Oh,  Emma,"  said  Harv^,  '^  why-*- why  lalhianecei-* 
saiy  ?  I  have  said —  I  ha^ve  done  nothing  to  forfeit  her 
good  opinion.  I  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  friendship 
and  affeetion  of  her  hudDand.  Why  shouldabe  fed ■" 

'<  0%.^wby  ask  me  that  ?  "  said  Emma.  ''  That  you 
are  honourable  and  high-minded,  I  know;  but  you  have 
betrayed  a  feeHng  which  will  raider  your  oontittued 
seddence  here  wretchedness  to  hgr,  and,  aa  I  am  oer^- 
tain,  wretchedness  to  yoursdf.  You  are  surprised  ttt 
hear  me  speak  in  this  new  character,  Oharies.  The  oause 
makes  me  eloquent ;  and  aldiough  I  am  oonidnccd  I  need 
do  no  mATp  ^aa  throw  myself  upon  your  hAOonr  and 
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|peii«routy,  in.,  this  c«se^  I  wouId>  were  it  nectaMty,  mp*- 
peal  ta  jrou.in  ^e  name  of  €rod  to  leave  ker." 

"  Emilia^"  said  Charles,  ^'  you  will  break  mij  heart :  am 
t  to  give  up  the  aodety  of  her  who  of  all  others  is  deavcai 
Wme?" 
.  '^Hash^  Charles^  hush!"  said  Emma;  '^eoneMler  -k 
momeBt  how  you  are  talking ;  reflect  for  an  iiistaitt>  and 
you  will  see  that  all  I  have  said  to  urge  your  depavture 
^m  this  house  is  faint  compared  with  the  last  lew  wovda 
you  yourself  have  uttered  — " 
-  ''  But  as  a  friend/'  interrapted  Harvey. 

''  I  did  not  mean/'  said  Emma,  "  to  have  argued  tfafai 
part  of  the  subject  at  all ;  I  am  not  competent,  and  if  I 
were,  it  would  not  be  fit  I  should.  My  communieation  ia 
merely  this:  Fanny  feels  —  why  I  cannot  now  recapitulate 
-—  that  her  peace  of  mind  depends  upon  your  *^  not  aban- 
doning the  house  or  her  acquaintance  altogether-*^ but 
upon  your  varying  the  scene  of  your  existence^  and  fbr 
the  present  leaving  Binford.  That  is  the  extent  of  my 
communication.  We  have  been  led  into  the  discussion 
^f  other  points  unintentionally.  I  have  expressed  her 
wishes,  which  you  have  said  you  should  consider  as  oonw» 
inands.  We  shall  now  see  how  you  will  act ;  but,  in  eon** 
elusion  of  what  I  had  to  say,  I  am  to  add  from  her,  that 
although .  she  feels  this  sacrifice  necessary  to  her  comfort^ 
and  even  respectability,  she  asks  it  with  psin  and  sorrow^ 
and  that  in  parting  from  you,  she  does  so  with  unaltered, 
esteem  and  regard,  and  with  the  wish  that  every  happi-^ 
ness  on  earth  may  attend  you." 

''Is  it  possible/'  said  Harvey;  'Ms  it  possible  that 
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"  Hush,  hush/'  said  Emma,  "  they  are  here.  Walk  on. 
1  feel  half  guilty  myself.  /  was  asked  to  make  a  sacrifice 
1-- 1  did  not  hesitate     ■     " 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  Miss  Lovell,"  cried  Harbotile> 
"  why. we  have  lost  you  and  your  sighing  swain. -*«Whala 
l^ve  you  done  with  him,  Harvey^  eh  ?  where  have  .yoiL 
Ijpt  $0  ?  why,  Hsrvey  ?  "  .  .  .» 

,  And  so  he  cootinved  calling,  and.  mardiing  along  tha. 
fj9Dsp:v»t9fy>  ^  fo^l^wed  by  Shenngham  (who  was  in  faet 


B^iieraUe  Bl'tbe  long  >diAppe«r4nce  t>f  «If^  nitisshlg^  pttfr^ 
Lady  Frances  and  Mrs.  Harbdttle  britiging  up  Cbe  rea^J 
There  they  nright  have  walked  and  long  have  war^hed, 
jted'yet'ia  Tain^  for  neither  Harvey  nor  his  txempli^ 
monitress  felt  equal  to  encountering  the  boisterous  mirth  6t 
their  vivadons  host;  and  having  walked  raj^iidly  along  in 
itdimnce>  they  left  the  conservatory  by  the  door  at  th^ 
other  end  o£  it^  and  passed  on  to  the  terrace- walk^  wh^r^ 
Hairv€y>  having  fervently  pressed  Emma's  hand^  rushied: 
from  her  towards  another  door  of  the  house ;  while  she> 
proceeding  leisurely  in  order  to  collect  her  flurried  spirits^ 
entered  the  biUiard-room  by  one  of  the  windows  which 
dpened  cm  to  ^e  lawn^  and^  when  the  hunting  party  returned 
to  the*  drawtng-room,  was  found  ensconced  in  the  corner 
of  a  sofa^  asstduously  reading  a  novel ;  a  pursuit  in  which 
she  might  have  obtained  considerable  credit^  if  Harbottle, 
who  was  B8  quick  as  his  neighbours  at  what  he  called 
^'^ndii^  things  out^*'  had  not  observed  that  she  was  hold* 
ing  the  volume^  upon  which  she  was  so  attentively  occupied,' 
upiide  down. 

This  discovery,  added  to  her  long  conversation  wid^ 
Harvey^  and  his  subscjquent  disappearance,  created  greixl 
i^fMrent  merriment  amongst  all  the  party,  and  they  laughed, 
as  Scrub  says  in  the  play, ^<  most  consumedly;''  Harbottle^^ 
because  he  really  enjoyed  it  and  always  laughed.  Lady 
Fronoes  because  she  was '  convinced  that  Miss  LoveU's  f^^^ 
d*tfy€  with  Charles  Harr^y  must  entirely  sutisfy  her  dear 
George  Angnstoa  Frederick  of  the  absurdity  of  thinking  df 
her  any  longer;  and  Mrs.  Harbottte,  because  her  hear€ 
wns  breaking)  and  that  nt^tfaing  but  a  violent  diiiplay  of 
affected  mirth  could  conceal  its  real  anguish. 

!^'Harb6ttle  sent  toimdee  6hquit4e6  after  Harvey,  and*  word 
wa^  brought  that  he  had  vetired  to  rest;  and  then  Emma 
had  again  to  endure  all  the  rallying  of  having  ilktre^ted 
and'Ofejedtbdhim  ;' and  al  therepmachfUl  and  eVeti' fierce 
Imi^'of  ^kftgailimt  sea-captain,  wh0  took  eviery '  ofpfxi^r- 
tuatty  wiiileihi^'motherV'Watk^i  '^was  i^aek/'  t(i  Wl^f^ 
his  beautiful  prize  with  signal  activity  f^hile8h«,  htfMh^ 
dsliberattely  tuined  her  book  the  righ«  w^y^,  proce^e^'Wlth 
iSMhovabk'^nhity  >t&  continue  reading,  br  '^eMiftgf^'^ 


fmA,  until  the  accmtomed  tniy«^  and  eauMes^  and  dtink- 
ables  made  their  appearance. 

For  a  menjy  wealthy^  happy  party^  never^  perfiaps^  did 
'diere  separate  for  the  night  a  more  agitated,  worried,  miser. 
able  cdlection  of  people  dian  the  then  present  company  ; 
aave  and  except  always  the  master  of  the  house. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ThU.  this  has  throirn  a  aerpenC  to  my  h«ait. 
While  it  o'erflowM  with  tenderness,  with  joy. 
With  all  the  sweetness  of  exulting  lore ; 
Now,  nought  but  gall  is  there  and  burning  poison. 


Thomson. 


It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader  that  simple,  and  just^ 
and  honourable  as  were  the  events  of  this  carious  evening, 
the -appearance  of  affitirs  in  general  was  not  only  extremely 
saapicious,  hut  well  cakidated  to  excite  various  contending 
feelinga  in  most  of  the  assembled  company ;  all  of  which 
fedingsy however,  as  it  tnmed out,  wereperifectly  unfoonded 
in  reason  or  reality. 

Lady  Frances  went  home  satisfied  that  there  was  nb 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  eagerness  of  the  tHir« 
son's  Daughter  to  ensnare  her  son,  and  equally  assured 
that  his  advances  towards  the  wife  of  the  Squire  were  not 
more  likely  to  be  well  received.  She,  adept  as  she  was  in 
all  the  tracasseries  of  flirtation,  and  the  economy  of  con. 
aervatmries,  had  made  up  her  mind  that  something  decisive 
had  been  done  that  night  in  the  case  of  Emma  and  Har. 
vey;  and  although  she  inclined  to  believe  that  he  had 
proposed  and  been  rejected,  still  the  coldness  which  seemed 
to  exist  between  £mma  and  her  son,  during  the  morning, 
and  which  arose  from  a  studied  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
young  lady,  of  which  her  ladyship  scarcely  suspected  her 
capable,  -i^ed  naturally,  however,  by  the  anticipation  of 
the  act  of  duty  which  die  knew  she  had  subsequently  to 
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perform  for  her  friend^  and  which  engrossed  most  of  her 
thoughts^  superadded  to  her  total  abandonment  of  him  in 
the  evening,  completed  her  security ;  and  when,  while  they 
were  lighting  their  bed-room  candles  at  Dale  Cottage,  and 
her  ladyship  was  winding  up  the  day  with  her  accustomed 
bottle  of  soda-water  modified  in  the  tumbler  by  a  brown 
composition,  which  her  butler  called  syrup  with  a  very 
fine  name  (but  which  the  unmedical  student  would  igno- 
rantly  have  described  as  old  cogniac),  her  ladyship  ventured 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  little  playful  satire  upon  the  manners 
and  conversation  of  Miss  Lovell^  and  she  found  George^ 
instead  of  firing  up  and  bursting  out  as  her  defender  and 
advocate,  admitting  that  he  thoujght  she  did  not  look  quite 
so  well  as  usual,  and  that  her  manner  was  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  that  she  was  not  the  sort  of  person  a  man  of 
condition  would  like  to  walk  into  a  drawing-room  with, 
hanging  on  his  arm  ;  her  ladyship  received  the  filial  adieu 
of  her  dear  Geiorge  Augustus  Frederick  for  the  ni^t,  with 
a  eomplacefncy  and  confidence  which  it  must  be  confessed 
had  been  strangers  to  her  mind  during  the  last  three 
weeks. 

But  what  a  night  for  George  !  devoted,  as  he  really  was, 
to  this  amiable,  admirable  girl — a  pattern  for  her  sex — all 
kindness,  aU' gentleness,  all  sweetness  and  truth — to  think 
that,  having  encouraged  his  addresses,  as  she  had  decidedly 
done ;  having,  not  perhaps  directly  or  personally,  but  hy. 
pothetically,  in  conversation  with  himself  and  Mrs.  Har- 
bottle,  expressed  her  approbation  of  temper,  qualities,  and 
accomplishments,  such  as  he  could  not  be  so  blind  as  not 
to  perceive  himself  possessed  of,  that  approbation  having 
been  expressed  in  a  manner  which  Mrs.  Harbottle  had  led 
herto  adopt,  with  a  tiew  to  induce  her  devoted  lover  (for 
so  he  had  unconsciously  become)  to  hope  for  that  Con- 
clusion to  his  suit  which  she  herself  so  much  desired^ — to 
think  that  at  once,  abruptly,  inconsiderately  and  cruelly, 
as  he  felt  it,  she  should  abstract  herself  from  the  assembled 
party  with  a  man  for  whom,  twenty-four  hours  before,  die 
had  declared  a  total  indifference  in  the  character  of  lover 
■— upon  which  she  had  Wore  been  rallied— seemed  to  him 
.so  wilfully,  so  unnecessarily  coquettish  and  heartless,  that 
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Mm&M  otk]f  neoMile  it  with  iht  tsmfav :^  fmOtmkfi^ 
fmdtfkt  iMth  fa*  4iad  pwvioBsly  lo  ^anfeiitijr  atelrelftiih 
the  whole  oourae  of  her  conduct^  by.  eslclsining^  as  AtitiOL. 
wnltoof  hk  :fett0w^MeM  have  nEdaimed  before  hiaiy  vand 
"wiU  exckim  when  be  shall  be  no  mon^  ^^  Wh*i 
OHKnary  crMlnres  theae  wofnen  ave ! " 

fimma  herself  suffered  deeply  and  bitlerly.  She  h$giX 
made  a  sacrifiee  which  nothiBg  but  a  iiohle  aiMJivfuoiia  !»< 
sailitioii  to  fulfil  all  the  dutieaof  lifis  could  have  ladwi^ 
her  to  titik,  in  holding  such  a  co&versatioA  as  .that^  .i«hith 
•he  had  hdd  with  Charles  Harvey ;  her  misdi  hen  HMnd 
ceurage,  rose  abbye  the  diffieulties  whiehproseiitedaheHik 
selvea  to  the  interfeienee  of  a  girl  inexperieMed.inilb^ 
world's  waye^-^unmarried— 'luipiotected^  exoefit.hy.iidr 
<hin  purity  of  heart  and  oonsciousness  of  rec|ltttde^>«inii>t» 
her  discussion  of  such  a  point  as  that»  in  whielLabe^haiil 
engaged  with  a  man  suspected  too  .of  being  bei  lowr,  «',  n 

What  could  she  have  done  ?  how  could  ^e  Jhave  aoledf 
her  dearest^  best  f^iend^  had  near  her  at  the  nioni«At  00 
friend  but  her ;  her  oonacience^  in  its  '^  smally  still  votae^" 
had  spoken  volumes  to  hen  Fanny --*  her  dear  IdaA 
'Panny— ^had  reverted  with  dread  and  trembUng  to.  lh# 
•momentary  slumber  of  hert  prudence,  or,  perhaps,  the  ro(|* 
mentary  awalcenuig  of  her  feelings,  as  one  fraught  with 
defltiuodon  to  her  own  happiness,  and — what^  perha|il^ 
she  held  as  dear — the  happiness  of  another.  She<waajQill 
the  Tery  edge -of  a  precipice.  The  intervention  of  Jama's 
hand  could  prevent  her  fall — was  it  to  be  cefui^  ?  Fav^n|r 
conld'  not  remove  herself  from  the  scene  of  difficulty.  »ii4 
danger — to  rescue  her  from  both»  £mma  had  atept^froiii 
her  natural  sphere  in  society,  and  ventured  all,  to  pwserifll 
her  friend.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that.ahe  ha4 
been  led  blindly  to  assume  the  character  of  adviser  (ur.mtH 
tu(rei%  nor  that  she  did  not  see  the  peril  and  delicaAyi-T<9 
^haps,  ind^caoy  — iof  iihe  service  she  had  nndert«^fl% 
She  saw.  them  clearly^-f4)ut|  as  has  been  aaid  belore,  ishf 
Iftsbed  every  thing^t-and^  felt^  happy  in  having,  as  she  hof- 
lievbd,  siicflceded  in-  bringing -Harvey  to  uo4erstand.  th^ 
necessity  of  his  breakifig  <kW  bis  constant  association  with 
Httrbottle  s  family^  without  committing  her  friend  by  <^Qf 
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IwMmiMiiof  a  pmnuMtf  for  him^  vMdfymmiii  ft; 
llaiiiteB  lio  £»rfln^no  dMnweler^  whiehitfa^niMt.i^ld 
lirliaie  ittoiild  iuiw  dkapproved.    - 

.:  ^fiut  'when  she  had  her  head  vpen  her  ipiilow  aadrrxe- 
«oHected  the  pais  die  had  evidently  given  ftheriflgfaamy.  the 
reproachful  look  which  he  cael  upon  her  as  the  quitted  4he 
^iimsei'iashed  atrongly  upon  hen  The  woild  might. think 
«f  her  4[>iidiict — if  the  woiid  could  ever  know  it«— -«a4t 
J'phnMd. '  What  Lady  Erances  might  have  thought  06  hu, 
4/r  vrhat/  the  Sqnire  might  the  next  day  say  of  her^.  wete 
inartters  ef  perfect  indifferenee  to  her,  strong  as  she  waa  in 
Ihe  ^nsciouaneas  of  her  good  intentions ;  but  that  Shoring* 
'ittonf' should'  think  her-*- as  it  turned  out  he  did — the 
Mrolous^  heartless  flirt,  which  she  must  have  appeared^ 
n0m  hitteriy  painful  to  her — ^e  more  painful,  because  she 
bv^eT'Oodld  explain  to  him  the  real  circumstanees  of  (the 
case  ; '  and  because^  if,  as  she  sineerely  hoped  and  really  esu 
peeted,  Harvey  should  qiiit  Binford  on  the  naorrow^  his 
Middtn- disappearance  would  4Sonfirm  the  aiready  excited 
'suspicions  of  the  Captain  that  the  leng^ened  conversaden 
Wtween-them  on  tiie  preceding  eveiH&g,> however  it  might 
have  terminated^  was  upon  a  suk^iect  personally  interestiiig 
to'tliemselves,  and  of  a  nature  which  the  repeated  peo- 
liistatMns  of  the  young  lady  would,  if  be  had  not  seen*  it, 
iiave  led  him  to  bdieve  one,  ndiich  conld  not  for  a  ins^ 
fttent  have  been  entertained  by  her. 
'  A  Harvey's  meditations— ^although  not  amongst  ^*  the 
Tombs" -^-^ were  of  a  dea'iily  chaiiact^^— -he  had  bsefa 
ir^akened  suddenly  from  a  ddightful  but  perilons  dreann. 
Me  felt  at  first  Indignant  and  then  ashamed  that  Fansy 
had' betrayed  him;  he  coidd  not  have  mistaken  h^  mean. 
lng> — she  4ii^  admitted  that  she  was  not  happy,  and  he 
had' sympathised  with  her  afflictlon>-^nO'thouglit  had  ever 
entered  his  head  which  could  militate  against  her' peace  of 
Mind,  her  honour,  or  the  honottr  of  herlifoshand.  Whf 
ften  expose  him  ?  Why  dti^e^  hAm  from  bev  .pvteenoe  ?  '^-^ 
FWr  the  sake  of  appearances  ^^^-^No^^—fo  -he  had  liVedion 
lisi'ms  of  the  dosest  intimacy  wj^hher  forihoRt^s^  and 'no 
tiufnan  being  had  daied  to  whimper  ASuspickm  of  any  oonu 
l^ent  iinin^prfety.-^What^as  ali'  d|is?  did  «he  dUi 
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KmUr  wImb  dK  viahecl  him  happinew>  at  the  raoment  in 
vhich  she  wb&  destroying  the  only  happiness  he  possessed  ^ 
and  did  she  really  wish  him  away  ?  what  eonld  it  mean  ? 

Hanrey  was  die  least  vain  person  in  the  worid;  and 
amongst  all  die  reseons  whidi  he  imagined  Fanny  to  have 
te  seeking  a  sepiu^tion  from  him^  that  which  was  otr** 
lainly  first  amongst  the  numher  never  sitruck  him.  He  waa 
told  be  had  a  duty  to  perfhrm,  tine  fulfilment  of  whicb 
alone  coold  secure  het  peaee  of  mind  and  ineure  her  re<i 
^)ectability-i-*-that  duty^  heedless  of  the  pain  it  m%ht  in« 
Bid  upon  himself^  and  without  questioning  her  more,  he 
vesdved  to  do. 

To  describe  the  pangs  whieh  Fanny  herself  endured 
would  be  difficult ;  the  complication  of  fears  and  reproaehes 
with  whidi  her  mind  was  filled — the  sensitive  recollection 
of  the  fatal  walk-* for  so  it  proved  to  be-**- in  which  she 
&At  she  had  betrayed  a  sorrow  which  for  years  she  had 
eoncealed ;  the  consciousness  of  a  change  in  Harvey's  man-< 
ner  consequent  upon  that  ccmfession  ;  the  pain  of  parting 
widi  him,  whoy  while  he  joined  in  the  pursuits  of  her  hus- 
band, seemed  to  temporise  with  every  thing  disagreeable 
whidi  might  oceiir,  soothe  him  when  irritated,  and  even 
support  him  in  his  proper  place  while  mixing  witii  the 
lower  classes  of  his  neighbours,  who  were,  in  fact,  his 
moat  frequent  associates.  A  young  man,  who  was  of  that 
husband  the  chosen,  and  certainly  the  most  agreeable  com. 
panion ;  suitable  to  him  by  his  skill  in  all  the  sports  of  the 
field,  and,  hy  a  kind  adaptation  of  his  manner,  to  the  tern* 
per  of  his  host; — in  short,  she  Mt  that  she  was  breaking^ 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  their  society,  the  loss  of  which  would 
create  disorder  and  confusion  in  the  establishment,  and 
render  her  existence  even  more  painful  than  it  was.  But 
she  felt  that  she  had  trusted  lierself  to  th'e  extreme  limita 
of  prudence,  and  that  she  dare  not  hesitate  to  decide  upon 
t^  course  she  had  to  pursue. 

What  Harbotde  suffered  during  die  same  night  wiU  re. 
quire  no  great  trouble,  nor  many  words  to  describe ;  onco 
safely  deposited  upon  his  sinister  side,  his  rubicund  cheek 
i$nu^y  leposed  upon  an  eider->down  pillow,  he  fell  incon- 
dnendy  to  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke  4^acF\bed  to  his  fair 
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Fantiy  the  mfserf  he  bad  felt  in  a  dream  that  a  five  pound 
fie^h  (at  leafft)  had  snapped  off  the  top.joint  of  his  four 
guinea  rod  just  as  he  thought  he  had  safely  landed  him. 

Happy  Harbottle  f 
'  When  the  breakfast  hour  eanie,  Fanny  did  not  appear. 
Mrs.  Devon,  however,  exhibited  her  pretty  plump  person, 
to  make  her  lady's  excuses.—"  My  mistress,  sir/'  said  she, 
*'  has  got  such  a  very  bad  headache  that  she  will  breakfast 
in  her  dressing-room." 

This  was  communicated  to  the  Squire,  as  he  stood  at  the 
hftll  door  watching  ^  chestnut  cantering  round  the  sweep 
before  it. 

•  *'  Headache,"  said  the  Squire,  *'  what  an  odd  thing  to 
have — she  did  not  tell  me  she  had  a  headache.  Well  — 
I  hope  she*)!  soon  get  better — give  my  love  to  her,  and 
say  so." 

^'  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Devon,  with  a  look  which  either 
he  did  not  see,  or  seeing  did  not  comprehend;  '*  I  hope 
she  will,  sir,  I'm  sure" 

'**  HoUoa,"  cried  the  Squire,  seeing  Hollis  crossing  the 
hall,  "  we  are  ready  for  breakfast — where 's  Mr.  Harvey  ?** 

^^  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Hollis,  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  very  different  from  that  of  Mrs.  Devon,  but 
which,  if  the  Squire  had  been,  like  Lady  Frances,  on  the 
'^  look  out"  for  effects,  might  have  struck  him. 

"  Is  he  up  >"  said  tlie  Squire  ?  "  have  you  seen  him 
about  ?  " 

'*■  No,  sir,"  said  Hollis.  "  Evans  says  his  master  has 
got  a  very  bad  headache  this  morning,  and  I  rather  think 
he  is  gone  out  to  walk." 

•  *'  What ! "  said  Harbottle,  *'  Harvey  got  a  headache 
too —  that*s  mighty  strange  !  Why  he  had  a  headache 
last  night,  and  still  has  got  a  headache  this  morning — 
that's  odd.  Your  mistress  has  got  one  this  morning  and 
hadn't  one  last  night — what  is  it?  —  any  thing  in  the  air 
—or  the  water— or  the  wine !  —  can't  be  in  the  wine,  be* 
cause  at  the  price  I  pay,  there  isn't  a  headache  in  a  hogs- 
hiead  of  it." 

'  '^  No,  sir,"  said  Hollis,  «  I  don't  think  it  has  any  thing; 
to  do  with  that,  sir." 
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This  observation^  Mr.  Ilollis,  who  was  an  exemplars 
lervant  of  the  famOy — old,  and  consequently  familiar 
with  bis  master^  farourecl,  and^  therefore^  prestixxiing— ^ 
llMttnt  should  lead  to  some  farther  interrogatories ;  bul 
Haa'boftie's  head  was  as  firm  as  the  wall  of  a  iives^  ^sourt^ 
atid  tb^  harder  you  hit  him  with  a  hint  the  stronger  ii 
came  bacjt  to  you^  without  having  made  the  slightest  im« 

'  ''  Well,  then,"  said  the  Squire,  *^  I  must  breakfast  by 
luyself.  /  have  no  headache  luckily,  so  cut  me  some  of 
that  cold  roast  beef «- give  me  two  eggs — a  hot  kidney^^ 
and  a  cup  of  chocolate,  just  to  begin  with.*' 

All  this  was  put  en  train,  and  Hollis  hovered  about,- 
full  of  anxiety  to  make  a  coup,  perhaps,  with  a  good  in- 
tontion,  which  would  infallibly  have  destroyed  the  peace 
of  half.a-dozen  innocetit  people ;  but  he  was  as  yet  un-^ 
successful,  for  a  footman  remained  in  the  breakfast-room 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  Squire's  solitary  repast ;  and 
before  it  was  over,  his  head  keeper  obtained  an  audience^, 
to  depict  in  glowing  colours  the  iniquitous  proceedings  of 
eertain  poachers,  who,  early  as  it  was  in  the  season,  had 
been  setting  snares  for  the  hares.  This  announcement 
superseded  all  other  topics — the  breakfast  itself,  elaborated 
9^  it  was  in  its  delicacies,  was  speedily  concluded,  and  in 
ten  minutes  the  Squire,  on  the  back  of  the  very  best  cob  in 
£nglandjt  was  cantering  down  to  the  scene  of  viQany, 

The  complaint  nicknamed  cholera  has  made  great  rav« 
ages  in  Qvery  country  it  has  visited :  the  plague  in  its  time 
has  done  even  yet  more  mischief;  but  neither  the  plague 
nor  cholera  ever  did  more  in  a  small  circle  than  headache 
at  Binford  on  the  memorable  day  now  under  discussion. 
Harvey  —  with  a  violent  headache  —  anticipating  that  Mr$. 
Harbottle,  after  what  had  occurred  the  night  before,  woul4 
father  avoid  the  breakfast  table,  felt  above  aU  things  in  the 
world  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  his  usual  tone  of 
conversation  in  a  tSte-a-t^te  with  the  Squire ;  he,  therefore^ 
(anxious,  moreover,  to  evince  to  Emma  Lovell  tbe  firmness 
of  the  determination  to  which  he  had  come  during  a  sleep- 
less night,)  resolved  to  walk  to  the  Parsonage  and  beg  a 
breakfast  of  the  exemplary  rector ;  knowing,  ais  he  didj^ 
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that  as  that  reverend  and  wortlij  divine  was .  inoapaUe  «f 
moving  from  his  room  without  assistaDce^  And  wholly  Wtr 
^hle  to  walk  ahout  for  pleasure  —  as  walking  is  sometimen 
called ' —  he  should  have  an  opportunity  in  a  short  strdl 
lifter  hreakfast  along  the  laurel  walk  which  led  to  the  churchy 
to  /^.say  his  say^*  to  his  diarming  daughter,  who,  having 
assumed  the  character  of  plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of 
Mj-Sv  Hs^rbotde,  and  having  stated  the  prdiminaries  of  the 
Ueaty  which  she  wished  to  enter  into,  had  unquestionably 
subjected  herself  either  to  a  conference  with  the  other  high 
<tontracting  party,  or  to  the  evil  of  Heaven  knows  how  many 
protocols,  which,  after  all,  might,  like  their  namesakes  upon 
greater  occasions^  have  come  to  nothing  in  the  end. 

This  scheme  he  put  into  practice  —  vrAs  most  rea£2y 
Accepted  as  a  guest  by  the  Rector,  and  heard  with  dismicy 
the  account  of  Miss  LoVell's  h^adache^  which  was  so  est* 
tremely  violent,  that  she  could  not  come  down  to  breakfast 
Here  Was  another  ^^  case"^-^  decided -—nor  was  his  dis<* 
tress  at  all  alleviated  by  finding  an  ancient  mitiden  sister  of 
^e  Ileetor*s  (whose  stay  with  her  brother  had  afforded 
Emma  the  opportunity  of  spending  more  time  at  the  Hall 
than  her  exemplary  attention  to  her  father  would  otherwise 
have  allowed  her)  without  a  headache,  and  in  the  full  pos* 
session  of  all  that  well*matured  flightiness,  which,  to  • 
young  man  in  Harvey^s  temper  of  mind,  was  worse  than 
death  itself. 

Breakfast  proceeded  slowly  —  the  conversation  flagged 
—  Mr.  LoveU  was  as  usual  amiable,  and  even  eloquent ; 
but  as  far  as  Harvey  was  concerned,  his  eloquence  waa 
wasted  in  the  desert  air.  Miss  Lovell  the  elder  was  perti« 
naclously  particular  as  to  the  number  of  lumps  of  sugar  he 
chose  in  his  tea,  and  whether  he  liked  cream ;  went  throu^ 
the  catechism  of  her  office  with  a  rigorous  punctuality  most 
exemplary,  and  had  just  attained  the  ultima  thuli  of  her 
knowledge^  when  the  door  opened  and  Captain  Shering* 
ham  wf^s  announoed,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Rector^ 
who  was  charmed  at  seeing  his  neighbour  -^^  to  the  astoU'- 
ishment  of  Harvey  ■»—  and,  as  it  .turned  out,  to  the  inexrr 
pressible  dismay  of  the  gallant  Captain  himself. 
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The  moment  he  saw  Harvey  domesticated  at  the' Rector^, 
)ie  started  back  —  he  cast  his  eyes  round  —  Emma  was  not 
ifaere  —  this  soothed  him  for  the  moment^  but  he  looked  aa 
white  as  a  sheet. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Captain  Sheringham,*^  said  ite  Renttur^ 
'"  you  don't  look  well;  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with 
you?" 

*f  Nothing,  sir/'  said  Sheringham,  *^  nothing  but  a 
violent  headache." 

Another  instance  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  for  which 
the  present  appearance  of  affairs  did  not  promise  any  thing 
like  alleviation  or  cure.  However  much  the  temporary 
absence  of  Miss  Lovdl  from  the  breakfast  table  might  at 
the  first  blush  of  the  scene  have  calmed  Sheringham's  ap. 
prehensions,  the  presence  there,  at  that  period  of  the  day, 
unusual  as  he  knew  it  was,  of  Harvey,  combined  With  the 
agitation  so  perceptible  in  his  countenance,  and  a  nervoua 
anxiety  of  manner  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
ceal, confirmed  him  in  his  worst  suspicions.  What  but  a 
conversation  of  the  deepest  interest  could  have  detained 
Emma  with  him  for  nearly  an  hour  in  the  conservatory  the 
evening  before ;  and  what  termination  could  that  convers- 
ation have  had,  but  one  propitious  to  the  hopes  and  wishes 
of  Harvey,  wlii<5h  could  have  induced  him,  contrartf  to  his 
usual  course  of  lifie,  to  follow  up  so  protracted  and  particu- 
lar a  dialogue  by  so  early  a  visit  to  the  Rectory  ? 

Breakfast  disposed  of,  and  the  Rector  wheeled  into  his 
library,  a  scene  followed,  ^e  like  of  which  is  often  enacted 
in  higher  places  and  by  more  important  personages,  which, 
being  performed  by  two  individuals,  is  in  colloquial  phra- 
seology called  —  one  seeing  the  other  out. 

Harvey  was  seriously  anxious  to  have  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  with  Miss  Lovell,  in  order  to  announce  the 
resolution  at  which  he  had  arrived,  having  pledged  himself 
to  her  not  to  touch  upon  the  subject  of  their  conversation 
to  Fanny,  nor  to  make  any  reference  to  its  object,  to  her 
durit^g  his  stay  at  Binford,  even  if  the  opportunity  should 
accidentally  be  afforded  him  ;  a  circumstance  which,  how- 
ever Emma  told  him  she  did  not  think  likely  to  occur,  sinoe 
Fanny  had  resolved  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  tSte^d-t^te 


Vidi  fahik     J9>5  therefore,  was  fixed  in  his  resolation  to 
«ee  the  ParMn's  Daughter. 

Sheringhaia^  on  Uie  other  hand,  firtt  irritated  hy  the 
inarked  preference,  as  he  considered  it,  which  Emma  had 
•vioced  towards  Hiu'Tey  during  the  preceding  evening  — >- 
then  goaded  still  more  sharply  by  the  well-timed  «n4  welU 
turned  insinuations  of  his  world-knowing  mother,  was  now 
wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  jealous  indignation,  by 
ilnding  his  rival,  as  he  thought  him,  and  his  favoured  rival, 
as  he  believed  him,  established  in  the  very  citadel. 

^'  Are  yott  going  towards  the  Hall  ?  "  said  he  to  Harvey, 
with  a  strained  civility. 

'*  Not  yet,"  replied  Harvey. 
,     ''  Where 's  Harbotde  ?  "  said  the  Captain. 

''  At  home,  I  suppose,"  reptied  Harvey  ;  '*  If  you  want 
to  see  him,  I  dare  say  you  will  find  him  alone." 

''  Is  Mrs.  Harbottk  ill  ?  *'  said  l^eringham. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  ssdd  Harvey ;  loddng  a  little 
confused. 

,  '^  I  thought  she  i^med  fev^ish  last  night,"  said  Sbep- 
ingham. 

I  did  not  o^bserve,"  said  Harvey* 
No,  you  w«re  botanising  all  the  evening^"  said  Sher. 
iDgham :  '*  did  you  discuss  all  the  merits  of  the  Darwin 
school  ?     I  am  afraid  Miss  Lovell  got  eold  in  that  odious 
conservatory^" 

*'  No>"  interrupted  her  aunt,  *'  nhe  has  no  cold,  only  a 
tieadache^-^she  is  not  used  to  the  late  hours  which  she  has 
been  keeping  at  Mr.  Harbottle*s  since  I  haveheen  stopping 
with  my  brother,  and  given  her  a  holyday.'' 

",  Shall  you  go  to  the  Hall  to  luncheon  ?^'  asked  Harvey. 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Sheringham ;  "  1  rathet 
think  not  —  I  am  engaged  with  my  mother,  and — ^" 

''  I  am  going  over  to  Smedley,"  said  Harvey. 

"  When  do  you  start  ?  " 

"  —  Not  yet  —  not  till  two." 

'^  Will  you  come  to  iu,  and  we  will  drive  you  over  ?** 
said  Shetiogham» 

^'  I  cannot  do  that,"  replied  Harvey  |  '*  for  I — I  have 

to  meet  a  person  —  that  -, " 
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..  '{OklV  lAtcnttpted  Shenngb^m, •  '}  I  dan't  iMBlrM 
qHMlioa,  yoiv  {NroeeediagB ;  every  jnui  hu  hii  owii  .{MUIf 
4fid«r.  pnnniit;  pesbapt  you  are  going  boUniauigragaiQ/'ri 

^  /'^Noi  I,  indeed,"  $uA  Harvey>  in  a  lane  which,  ja  ii 
sounded  somewhat  melancholy^  was  extremely  agreeakk  !• 
43h«tiAgbam  s  ears.  <    / 

At  this  moDsent  a  footman  entered  the  Toom^  who  iralkeil 
directly  up  to  Harrey,  and  in  a  sonorous  ▼oict,  the, tone i«f 
which  strongly  resembled  the  sound  af  a  craeked  trumpet 
delivered  thk  message: -~ 

"  My  young  lady  has:  sent  down  word,  her  complimeBls^ 
sir -^  she  begs  you  woVt  go  away  till  she  has  seen  yOQ*."* 
Harvey  made  a  sort  of  unintelligible  answer, 'eX[Mresam 
of  his  obedience  to  her  wishes.  Sheringfaam  stared  witk 
amazement  at  this  open  and  unequiiocal  aildnss  to  .bii 
rival,  and  the  servant  who  had  been  told  by  Misa  Lovctt^ 
maid  to  deliver  her  message  to  Mr.  Harvey  (she  not  being 
aware  thai  any  other  visiter  was  in  the  house)  struttedi  -on* 
of  the  room,  banging  the  door  after  him  with  a  theat/kal 
Air,  leaving  the  party  in  a  profound  sMenee,  broken  only  by 
the  retreating  sound  of  his  creaking  shoes  along  the  lobby»i 

y ''  Well,"  said  the  Captain,  after  a  momene*8  patt8e> 
'M 11  go  —  I  suppose  my  mother  will  like  to  drive  early^^ 
and,  1  am  loo  dutiful  to  keep  her  waiting  —  good  morning^* 
Mr«  Lovdl  -»  good  »ioming,  madam  —  good  day,  sir.'* 

..  Saying  which,  the  last  words  being  addressed  somewhai 
significantly  to  Harvey,  (who,  conscious  of  what  was  pass* 
ing  in  Sheringham*B  mind,  and  anxious,  without  daring,  to- 
undeceive  him,  felt  them  sink  deeply  into  his  heart,)  the 
gallant  sea-officer  quitted  the  Parsonage,  breathing  ve»*' 
geance  upon  his  rival,  and  all  sorts  of  maledictions  upon  the 
fickleneM  and  frailty  of  women  generally,  but  of  Miss^ 
Emma  Lovell  most  especially  «nd  particularly. 

Things  certainly  did  not  go  smoothly,  and  appearanoeaf 
fi41y  justified  all  the  feelings  which  agitated  Sheriogham'is.x 
mipd ;  feelings,  of  the  strei^th  of  which  he  had  no  idea 
\intil  th<;y  wjere  thus  suddenly. and  violently  called  forth. 
He  had  gone  <on  loving;  and  loving  without  exactly  know- 
ing the^  condition  of  his  own  heart,  and  had  been  playing 
wi|b,  JSinma  LotfU  the  same  game  of  entanglement  that  . 


Wfth)«f]|ual  uatGomcioostftsg^  hvdb^cM  carrying  on 
Wll)i  iMnr  Mdnd^  Fatm]F.  It  is  wonderfol  H  deetbe  hYt&Ar 
nes««£4xflm  to  fais  own^osition^  'and  not- leas  irondeiful^ttf 
Aee^  tO'tlrhaf'txffleB  hia  sudden  enlighteBntent  is  k)tn^tiineB 
owii!i||«i'    ,'    •   ■         '  '  "    ■^•• 

Aa  he  walked  home^  the  first  deciaion  to  vrfafch  tbeCapi^ 
liitl'*eame,  waa^  tiiat  whaterer  he  might  eventually  deter« 
iBine'Upim  aa  the  line  of  conduct  to  puifaue^  he  woukl  'bf 
iii»*nieaiiB  let  his  ladj  moth^  into  his  confidence.  Stay  lit 
Binford  he  could  not  —  to  be  the  tame  spectator  of  hit 
xim}*a'tii«niph^  and  the  dreadful  consequences  of  Emma'a 
heattlesstteas.  It  was  clear  ^he  could  not  quit  the  scene  of 
action ;  for  evten  if>  after  her  marriage^  Harvey  took  her  to 
M»  Dwn  'house  and  hovne^  still  the  position  of  her  father  in 
Binfordy  and  her  aifiectkmate  intimacy  with  Fanny^  would* 
hrmgfali&riionstahtly  thither;  and,  indeed^  the  well-known 
-^riendshifp  of  the  ^uire  himself  'for  the  bridegroom  elect, 
IMmld'imidtr  their  viaits  neither  *'  few  nor  far  between."   ' 

What  had  he  best  do  ?  If  he  did  not  confide  his  sectet 
to  Lady  Franoes,  the  facts  would  very  shortly  speak  i6t' 
themaehres;  for  Sheringham  thought  (and  reasonably 
enough  it  nnist  be  admitted)  that,  after  the  conservatory 
scene  in  the  evening,  and  the  verbal  message  of  the  morn« 
ing>  the  announcement  of  Emma's  acceptance  of  Harvey 
could  not  long  be  delayed ;  that  he  could  not  wait  for,  be^ 
xAuise  his  mother  would  have  gained  so  complete  a  victory 
over  him,  and  would  consequently  thereupon  indulge  her%  - 
self  in  so  triumphant  an  exposure  of  the  fallacy  of  all'hk 
dectrinea  and  opinions  about  that  amiable,  unsophisticated; 
candid,  afibctionate  child' of  nature,  the  Parson's  Daughter^ 
that  she  would  drive  him  mad.  In  the  course  of  his  'pro« 
greas  homeward,  however,  he  formed  his  final  resolution. 

Harbottle,  who,  though  he  was  ordinarily  obtuse  enough, 
and  took  thkigs  quietly  when  they  went  on  quietly  of  them, 
adves^  was  not  an  unconderned  spectator  of  the  events  of " 
this  memorable  morning;  and  the  more  conceited,  pet^* 
haps,  inasmuch  as  his  own  personal  comfort  had  been  in-' 
fringed.  He  had  been  left  to  breakfast  alone;  his  -wife' 
pleaded  a  headadie  for  not  coming  tlowir,  which  "ahe  had 
not  even  mentioned  half  an  hour  before.     Harvey^  absenoa 
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iras  nmunal ;  afcid  then  he  hegm  to  think  tfie  manner  df 
fiolliBj  the  hutler,  wai  strange,  and  that  Mrs.  Devon's  con- 
duct had  something  odd  in  it  too ;  and  at  last,  after  re- 
.voiving  all  these  circumstances  in  what  he  called  his  mind, 
as  he  walked  his  cob  back  from  the  fields  of  poaching,  he 
iiil  upon  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth ;  and  coupling 
4he  strange  dispersion  of  his  little  domestic  party  with  the 
conservatory  scene  of  the  preceding  evening,  came  to  the 
determination  that  Harvey  had  popped  (as  he  called  it)  to 
the  Parson's  Daughter,  and  that  the  Parson's  Daughter  had 
refused  him.  Full  of  this  happy  conceit,  his  anxiety  to 
get  hold  of  his  young  friend,  to  raJly  him  upon  the  repuke 
he  had  encountered  was  particularly  strong. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Mrs.  Harbottle,  Imowing  that 
her  husband  had  quitted  the  house,  and  not  knowing  that 
he  had  returned,,  and  being  in  the  most  nervous  state  of 
expectation  of  the  appearance,  of  her  old  friend  and  ally 
£mma  Lovell,  happened  to  present  herself  to  the  eyes  of 
her  admiring  husband  as  he  was  crossing  the  hall,  and  she 
was  descending  the  staircase. 

'*  Why,  Fan,"  said  the  Squire,  ''your  head  well  already ! — 
glad  of  it,  old  lady.  Where's  Harvey?  Is  he  gone  away 
for  ever  P  W^hat  has  happened  to  him  ?  -»  Love,  i  sup* 
pose,  eh.  Fan  ?  —  love,  and  a  little  indiscretion  in  biingii^^ 
things  to  a  conclusion  too  hastily?  —  Ha !  ha !  ha ! " 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Harbottle,  '^  I  don't  know. 
What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

''  Oh,  &e !  Fan,"  said  the  Squire,  ''  as  if  you  and  Emmm 
were  not  in  each  other's  secrets.  What  was  all  that  talk 
in  the  greenhouse  last  night  about?  " 

''  Last  night ! "  stammered  Mrs.  Harbottle. 

*'  Yea,  last  night,  Mrs.  Grave-airs,"  said  her  husband  ; 
"  none  are  so  blind  aa  those  who  wo'n't  see,  my  love ;  none 
80  deaf  as  those  who  wo'n't  hear.  Do  you  think  to  tridc 
me?  No  no.  Fan  —  I'm  wide  awake  to  all  that  ia 
going  on." 

Fanny  felt  herself  ready  to  sink  through  the  earth. 

''Nothing  can  be  more  natural,"  continued  Harbottle. 
*'  So  far  from  blaming  Harvey,  my  idea  of  the  thing  is 
aimply  this  — **  give  a  young  man  encouragement,  and  you 
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must  look  out  for  the  consequences ;  and  I  know  that  you--^ 
-I  BEw  it  by  your  manner  —  you  put  her  upon  dung  what 
i^e  did  last  night,  which  has  upset  poor  Charles ;  and  will 
no  doubt  driv€  him  away  from  our  house,  and  rob  me  of 
•ne  of  my  most  agreeable  companions.  I  knew  something 
had  happened  while  he  was  out  fishing,  he  was  as  dull  and 
as  dead  as  ditch-water,  and  what  the  evening  before  had 
begun,  last  night  concluded.  I  tell  you  what,  mistresa 
FaUj  you  women  would  do  well  to  consider  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  it  is  the  premier  pas,  that  couies,  as  the  French 
say,  and  I  do  think,  after  fooling  a  man  like  a  child  in 
kading^strings  for  half  a  year^  to  let  him  go  slap-bang,  as 
I  call  it,  in  a  minute,  is  an  infernal  shame." 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Harbottle,  delivered  so  oracularly, 
founded  as  they  were  upon  an  apparently  perfect  know*- 
ledge  of  faets,^  startled  his  already  agitated  lady  inta  a  state 
of  hysterical  feeling,  a  kind  of  April  sensation  of  rain  and 
sunshine,  which  it  required  all  her  physical  strength  and 
all  her  mental  determination  to  check.  It  was  impossible 
that  he  really  did  know  the  nature  of  Emma's  conversation 
with  Harvey  on  die  preceding  evening,  and  yet  hold  the 
mild  and  moderate  language  in  which  he  addressed  her; 
nor  was  it  upon  the  cards  that  he  should  al^e  upon  the 
faeartiessness  of  his  own  wife's  conduct,  in  first  encourag- 
ing and  then  repelling  the  attentions  of  her  husband's 
friend.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Into  her  mind  never  at  the 
moment  flashed  the  idea  that  he  believed  in  the  existence 
4)f  an  attachment,  on  the  part  of  Harvey,  towards  Miss 
Lovell^  because  she  knew  of  her  own  knowledge  — «  some* 
what  hazardously  obtained — that  his  afiections  were  other- 
wise directed ;  and,  moreover,  because  she  also  knew  that 
£mina*s  heart  was  irrecoverably  gone>  and  that  no  power 
OB  earth  could  wean  or  force  her  from  her  devotion  to  She- 
jingham,  of  whom  she  had  expressed  to  her  friend  her 
imqualified  admiration. 

But  while  Fanny  was  thus  doubting  how  to  receive  the 
agreeable  raillery  of  her  husband,  whose  playfulness  very 
muoh  resembled  in  character  that  of  the  heavy  animal, 
-which^  as  the  fable  tells  us^  onoe  upon  a  time  attempted  to 
jpe  the  lap-dog ;  who  should  urive  in  sight  upon  the  lawn 
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bot'Etbitia  LoveB^  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Charles  tiarvciy^ 
#^iifetatl3f  in  earnest  conversation  upon  some  interesting 
iopSt,  in  %faieh  hodi  parties  had  been  so  much  absbrbed^i 
that  they  had  not  seen  the  unfortunate  Captain  George 
AttgusMis  Frederick  ^ermgham,  R.N'.,  whom  ihej  hi^d 
passed;  as  he  was  slowly  sauntering  homewards  under  the 
frees,  debating  whetliet  he  should  put  into  immediate  exeJ 
cution  the  design  which  it  has  already  been  mentioned,  he 
had  tof  med,  and  which  the  very  agreeable  spectacle  he  had 
just  witnessed  did  not  in  any  degree  conduce  to  procras* 
tinate. 

The  ngfat  of  the  coming  couple  exhilarated  the  Sq^uire  so 
much,  that  quitting  his  lady,  >ho  had  not  strength  either 
to  accompany  or  follow  him,  he  gave  his  usual  view  halloiu' 
which  echoed  through  the  woods,  and  then  ran  forward  to 
meet  the  much  disconcerted  pair. 

*'  I  'm  glad  to  see  this,"  said  .the  Squire.  '*  I  have  just 
been  talking  over  your  long  gossip  of  last  night>  witH 
Fanny.  She  has  confessed,  at  least  she  has  not  denied^ 
that  I  have  found  out  the  whole  secret,  and'  I  have  given 
her'  a  good  jobation,  as  I  call  it,  for  breaking  up  a  snug 
party,  and  driving  you  away." 
'  £^ma  looked  at  Harvey — Harvey  looked  at  Emma. 

''  Why,  you  think  I  don't  know  the  whole  affair,"  said 
Hai'bottle.  ^'  I  'm  not  such  a  fool,  Charles,  as  you  and  my 
i^fe  think  me ;  but  I  care  less  about  it,  for  as  I  see  you 
here  together,  I  conclude  you  have  made  matters  up,  and 
I  shall  hear  no  more  about  going  oft,  and  going  out,  and 
leaving  me  to  breakfast  by  myself,  my  wife  ill  with  a  head- 
ache, and  my  friend  sick  with  a  heartache." 

*■*  I  don't  quite  comprehend  you,"  «aid  Emma.  *'  tVTiat 
'possible  connection  can  my  innocent  conversation  with  Mr. 
Harvey  have  with  his  going  out  and  leaving  you  this 
iBorinng,  or  why  should  our  walk  in  th6  conservatory  ne- 
cessarily imply  a.quarrel?" 

•>**Why  did  be  slink  to  bed?— Eh,  tnaster  Charles,, 
answer  that ;  stole  awky/  sly  fox  —  could  not  face  us  after 
the  interview,  good,  bad.  Or  indifferent,  which  ever  it  was : 
awl  ywi;'  dtemure  Bmma,  ivho  look,  as  I  say  to  Fan,  as  \t 
hotter  wWd  not  melt  in  your  mbuth,  why  did  you  snub 


the  jgQp^  feHqw  »»,70^  4id  ?  /  beard  what  jp|i  ^©^  f  ttrrrt 
^'mah  cannpt  help  his  f^elings^.^nd  whi^t^  if  he  did  fw^ 
h>  was  better  tho};iglu  of^  than  he  reaUy  wasy  m^Jt  9»:  I 
(sfay^  thj?  woman s  always  to  blame.     Hal  ha!  ha!" 

^'  Uppn  my  nf ord/'  said  Miss  I^ovell^  increasifig  hei:  ribte 
of  waiking,  '^  I  do  assure  you  I  do  not  in  the  kast  under*^ 
stand  what  you  are  tdking  of.     Though  Mrs.  HarbottJo 

and  I-^ — and " 

'!  And  so  away  r«^n  Emm'a,  too  much  hewildered  to  fcnsH 
prebend  in  the  least  the  extraordinary^  and  to  her  ear  equi^ 
vocal,  allusions  of  the  Squire. 

^<  Well,  Charles^"  said  HarbottIe>  when  Emma  had»  like 
a  &ylph_^  £itted  across  the  l^iwn^  and  joined  her  equall|r< 
amazed  and  agitated,  fi;iend^  "  where  d;d  you  Inreakfast  ?  -^ 
at  the  parson^s  ?  " 
'   "I  did,"  said  Charles. 

'^  That's  right,"  replied  his  friend;  "  faint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady — knocked  down  last  night,  up  again  lhi» 
morning ;  the  ine  amorum,  as  I  used  to  say  at  school,  turned 
into  the  integratio  amoris  —  that's  good  Greek,  isn't  it? 
well,  you  got  snubbed  for  your  boldness  and  went  to  bed 
to  cry,  /  dare  say —  at  *em  again,  says  you —  so  you  break-Ki 
fasted  with  the  parson,  foraged  upon  the  enemy,  and  took 
your  prisoner." 

'*  I  am  going  away  for  a  week  or  two,"  said  Charles^i 
*^  so  I  went  to  the  Rectory  to  take  leav«  of  Mr*  LoveU  and 
his  sister.^' 
,  "  Oh,  you  are  going  away,"  said  Harbottle,  '^  and  ara'tt 
I  as  ^ood  as  a  witch;  and  our  litde  snow-drop,  as  I  call, 
her,  is  the  cause."  .     , 

"  No,"  said  Harvey;  "  I  really  have  business  in  London 
'which  must  be  Attended  to ;  here  the  days  fly  so  sweetly, 
and  so  rapidly,  that  unless  I  make,  a  dash  and  break  the 
charm  at  once,  I  shall  go  on  in  a  dream  of  blessed  happi-** 
ness  arid  be  ruined  for  my  negligence."       . 

"  Cpipe,  come.  Master  IJaryey,"  said,  his  hospdtoble 
host,  ^^you  have  no  business  in. London;.  yx>u  h^ve.  beeaii 
snubbed  —  the  women-folk,  as  I  call,  them,  have  drivep:yoifc 
away;  however,  you  must  do  ^  you  please.  I  fqr^e  SMk 
inaiij  only  I  <^o  bargain  for  three  .days  more  'Ofyoi^^-^trfr 
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us  for  only  lihree  days  —  111  engage  that  Emma  n\M  n^ 
poison  you^  and  Fanny  will  enter  into  the  same  compact* 
1  haye  got  some  pleasant  folks  coming  here  to  stay  till' 
Friday^  and  go  before  that  you  positively  shall  not." 

Harvey  who,  after  a  severe  struggle  with  his  feelings, 
had  agreed  to  the  condition  of  wi^drawing  himself,  Mt  a 
sort  of  secret  satisfaction  at  being  forced  by  Harbottle  to 
break  that  condition,  eo  that,  by  doing  a  douce  violence  tO' 
his  oonscience,  he  might  safely  affirm  that  be  was  unable 
to  refuse  the  pressing  invitation  of  Harbottle  to  stay  three 
days  more,  without  exciting  a  strong  suspicion  in  his  mind 
diat  there  really  was  some  serious  reason  for  his  sudden 
departure  ;  he,  therefore,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Fanny 
and  Emma,  and  perfecdy  eonscious  of  the  subject  of  their 
conversation,  made  an  odd  sort  of  unintdligible  noise, 
which  might  serve  for  a  negative  or  an  affirmative,  but 
which  Harbottle  (who  with  all  his  faults  was  the  most 
hospitable  creature  breathing)  instantly  construed  into  ft 
favourable  reply  to  his  invitation  ;  and  having  heard  it,  he 
hurried  with  his  friend  to  join  the  ladies,  and  inform  his 
wife  that  he  had  succeeded  in  keeping  Charles  till  Friday 
morning,  in  spite  of  the  ill-treatment  of  Miss  Lovell. 

The  reproachful  look  which  Emma  glanced  at  the  un- 
happy young  gentleman  was  lost  upon  the  Squire,  whose, 
attention  not  having  yet  been  that  way  directed,  was  not 
devoted  at  that  moment  to  Fanny;  perhaps,  if  it  had  been, 
he  might  have  read  in  her  lovely  countenance  a  still  stronger 
evidence  of  the  dismay  which  the  alteration  of  Charles  s 
resolution  had  excited  in  her. 

The  dread  which  she  endured  had  been  thus  created. 
In  the  anxiety  of  her  heart  to  put  a  stop  to  a  delusion 
which  appeared  to  her  to  subsist  at  least  on  one  side,  and 
which  must  lead,  as  she  felt,  to  misery  or  ruin,  perhaps  to 
both,  she  had  taken  such  a  course  as  proved  her  conscious- 
ness of  its  existence.  After  the  conversation  which  she 
had  begged  Emma  to  have  with  Charles,  she  could  no 
longer  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  the  turn  which  his  friend- 
ship —  at  least  —  had  taken ;  nor  were  the  subsequent  de- 
clarations of  Harvey  to  Miss  Lovell  in  their  morning's  walk- 
at  all  calculated  to  put  Fanny's  agitation  to  rest ;  in  fact,- 
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she  herself,  with  the  hest  possible  motives^  bad  fired' the 
train  —  a  day  s  delay  might  cause  its  explosion.  With  this 
consciousness  of  how  far  she  had  committed  herself,  and  a 
knowledge  of  Charl^'^  alPection  for  her  (since  confessed  to 
Emma)^  every  hour's  procrastination  of  his  departure  accu- 
mulated new  pains  and  perils  for  them  both. 

Fanny  a  desire  for  his  going  was  not  founded  upon  any 
hope  of  being  relieved  from  the  misery  of  her  own  thoughts 
by  his  absence;  she  felt  that  having  one  object  constantly 
ia  the  mind  was  even  more  dangerous  than  having  it  always 
in  sight —  for  as  somebody  (I  forget  now  who)  has  said^ 
'^  We  are  not  accustomed  to  keep  such  an  exact  guard  over 
our  thoughts,  as  we  are  compelled  to  ke^  upon  our  actions ; 
and  when  the  mind  once  gives  itsdlf  up  to  a  separate  plea. 
sure,  the  heart  grows  jealous,  and  slily  steals  in  for  its 
i^are." 

The  thing  appeared,  however,  decided;  and  both  the 
ladies  felt  that  iheir  taking  any  part  in  persuading  Mr. 
Harvey  not  to  stay  would,  besides  irritating  the  inflamma- 
ble squire,  have  a  very  extraordinary  appearance,  and  one 
which  might  lead  to  explanations  by  no  means  seasonable  or 
agreeable. 

They,  therefore,  contented  themselves  with  a  few  com- 
mon-place observations^  and  having  made  those^  fell  off  aa 
it  were  in  their  walk  with  the  beaux,  and  left  the  Squire 
and  his  friend  to  visit  the  stables^  and' eventually  to  ride 
together ;  the  Squire  having  previously  b^ged  his  lady  to 
invite  Lady  Frances  and  the  Captain  to  dinner,  she  having 
expressed  an  intention  of  going  to  make  a  visit  at  Dale 
Cottage  during  the  morning ;  an  intention  founded  on  the 
determination  of  avoiding  the  usual  "  luncheon"  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Oh,  firtiw  f  Hdw  ftt*  thy  pTKloas  twecMit  fnomentff 
T)iua  evcsr  croaied*  Uuu  rexed  with  disapppintiaentfi 

*f  What  a  trial  will  the  three  next  days  be  for  mm  J"  Mid 
Mrs,  HwbQttle  to  Smiaa,  when  they  parted,  fnm  the«Mi9> 
afid  w^re  on  their  way  to  Lady  Franceft;  '^  and  ytl^'  I  da 
not  gee  how^  without  exciting  b$»  oupkion^  Cliailcacoiald 

have  refused  to  stop."  .    • ^ 

'' Nor  I/' said  £mHia.  .      ♦     ' 

''  To  think,"  continued  Fanny,  half  an  «olii»qu]r,  f^llM 

I  should  have  reduced  myself  to  such  a  poaitioa  a»ihat«te 

which  I  actually  find  myself;  — did  yon  haari  Bmmat^ 

what  I  said  just  this  moment?    did  you  hear  ne  tilk 

of  exciting  his  suspicion  ?  -»^  how  falleti  am  I  in  my  own 

estimation  within  the  few  last  hours  of  my  life  { -**•  up  Ok 

yesterday,  neither  had  I  fear  of  hU  suspidiHis,  nor  he<MMUifr 

to  be  guspicioua:  I  had  no  care  for  the  events  of  the  day  ^ 

no  anxiety,  no  watchfulness  -^  all  -«  all  was  oleiui-  and 

pUin  before  me  —  I  had  no  deceit  —  and  even  if  I  bad| 

thoughts  to  conceal,  I  had  no  wishes  to  tuppress.;  •  bttt< 

now,   owing  to  my  own  weakness,  —  widcedaess  ia  iii 

not?  -^  I  am  the  sport  of  feelings,  of  which  a  week  ago* 

I  had  no  knowledge,  and  the  victim  of  apprehensiona  which> 

were  then  strangers  to  my  mind."  '  •  » 

"  My  dearest  Fanny/'  said  Emma,  "  you.  «n justly 'aeu : 

cuse  and  unnecessarily  agitate  yoursdf ;  yon  havie  done  all 

that  you  could  do;  conscious  of  the  possibility  of 'your* 

feelings  being  misconstrued  by  a  man  who  is  living  on  tiie< 

mo^t  intimate  terms  in  your  family,  you  have  caused  the 

expressions,  which  you  perhaps  inadvertently  used  in  a* 

conversation  with  him  to  be  so  explained,  as  to  aet  the 

matter  entirely  at  rest.     After  feeling  that  such  an   ex^ 

planation  was  necessary,  I  agyee  with  you,  that  his  going, 

merely  as  removing  an  object  from  your  society,  which  k  ^ 

associated  in  your  mind  with  regret,  is  most  desirable  :  at 


your  entreaty  I  tell  him  so  ;  he  assents  to  the  proposHlon; 
do^  therefore^  bear  up  for  these  next  three  days,  mix  in 
general  society,  affect  a  gaiety,  if  you  have  it  not,  and 
hereafter  when  you  meet  hiia' again,  yon  will  meet  upon  as 
friendly  terms  as  ever," 

''  Ah,  Bmma,"  replied  Fanny,  **  that  inadvertence,  as 
yOlr  Ml  it,  has  h^en  the  ruin  of  my  happiness ;  you 
may  rely  upon  it,  the  affection  which  is  declared  is  never 
SO'ttrotig  lis  that  which  betrays  itself —  a  prem^itated 
4|MMh>'is  sever*  half  so  eloquent  as  an  involuntary  sigh; 
«iid' those' words  in  which  I  inadvertently  admitted  the^ 
Mi  fesHngs  •of  my  heart  will  be  sooner  or  later  fatal  t6^ 
iome  of  us." 

*'  My  dear  Fanny,"  said  Emma,  **  if  you  treat  the 
asillt^  ao  vvry'gmvdy,  and  feel  it  so  very  deeply,  I  shall 
iKgln  lilmoBt  to  fear  that  the  agitation  which  Charles'if 
Mef  MayfOoiSasions  will  be  succeeded  by  a  bitterer  feelingf 
when  he  goes." 

t  **^  No^  no,  no>   I  dechuro  to  you,"  said  Fanny,  em- 
]^atleaUy,  **  I   have  no  hesitation  in  telling  you;   why 
liMNild  I  ?  •^  you  know   it  -^  you  must  see  it,  that  I 
Udmire  Charles.     I  think  him  a  deUghtful  companion  —  I' 
ilm  eharmed  with  his  society,  his  conversation,  his  accom- 
pliahilients ;  and  I  could  have  gone  on  for  ever,  happy  in- 
hia<  acquaintance,  upon  the  t^ma  on  which  I  have  now 
been  so  long  enjoying  it ;  but  little  as  I  may  foe  suppo^d^ 
to  know  ef  the  wm'ld,  I  know  that  my  mind  is  unsettled; — 
that  I  have* ootnmitted  myself;  that  his  fedings  towards' 
ibe  will  undergo  a  change  ;  afhd  that  being  conscious  of  atif 
inlarest  on  my  part,  which  oitghi  not  to  exist,  he  .    ..     " 

'^^'-T**  Dearest  Fanny,"  interrupted  Emma^  **  indeed, 
indeed,  he  undo'stMids  and  feels  exactly  as  he  ought,  and 
aa  you  must  wish  him  to  feel.  I  fear  I  have  incautiously 
alannod  you  by  repeating  some  of  the  expres^ons  of  <tf- ' 
faction  and  adiniratdon,  which;  in  the  course  of  our  con- 
vtariation  he  made  use  c^;  but  Is  it  not  natural  he  shotlld 
dotto^-  you  cilndtdly  admit  the  gratrficatian  ']fdtt  haVe 
e«|ieBieneed  in^his  society,  and^t^b  admiration  ^ouf^fot' 
hia  eonvorsation  •  and  accomplishtdents -^  why  should  he 
not  reciprocrate  those  feelings  }  —  Surely  there  is  neither/ 
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lin  ii<ir  ahame  in  this* «—  la  theie  to  b^  no  wcK  thiog 
tm  (nrndiiap  ia  th«  worU?" 

*^  YoH  4ie  (00  land  —  too  indulgent  to  yonr  unhftf^ 
Uknd,^*  said  Mr9»  Harbottle  ;  '^  you  ^ndeayour  to  soo^« 
me  into  a  belief  of  my  total  innocence  in  this  affair  <^  you. 
think  me  innoeetit.  I  feel  mytdf  so ;  but  no  man,  I  am 
aime^  can  be  po'suaded  that  a  woman  would  complaia 
of  ber  unhappiness,  and  appeal  to  the  J&iend  of  hef  husband 
in  ber  distress,  without  some  object ;  and  then  --^  oh> 
would  to  Heaven  I  had  died  before  X  had  spoken  thpee 
words !" 

"  Fanny*  J  must  insist  upon  your  calming  yonr  feelr 
ings/'  said  Miss  Lovellr — ^'  they  are  needlessly  excited*^-** 
The  delay  of  these  three  days  -*-  however  much  I  may 
lament  it,  —  because  in  your  present  temper  of  mind^ 
it  will,  I  know,  annoy  and  worry  you  —  is>  in  fact,  a 
matter  of  no  consequence :  —  he  sees  the  propriety  of 
parting." 

^'  There,'*  said  Fanny,  ^^  there,  £mma,  you  have  said 
it;  as  I  talk  of  my  husband's  suspicions,  he  admits  the 
propriety  of  parting  from  m»,  Wh^  were  w^  —  when 
were  our  names  before  associated  ?  when  before  were  our 
interests  spoken  of  in  common  ?  No^  no,  my  happiness  ia 
g^a  for  ever.  I  trust  in  his  honour  implicitly  and  confi* 
dently ;  but  to  be  obliged  to  trupt  any  man>  except  my 
husband — even  in  Uiought  -^  oh,  no,  no,  no  1 " 

*'  Dearest  Fanny,''  said  Emma,  **•  1  can  enter  into  aU 
your  views.  I  respect  your  principles^  I  admire  your  deli* 
oacy ;  but  for  his  sake  and  your  own,  strive  against  these 
fe^ngs.  He  is  pledged  to  n>e  not  to  seek,  and  you  have 
resolved  not  to  permit,  any  thing  like  a  conversation  apart 
with  him  *-*  surely  you  can  treat  him  like  any  o^ier 
visiter. 

^<  X  fear  not,  £mma/'  said  Mrs.  Harbottle ;  '^  the  con^ 
sciousness  that  X  have  betrayed  a  feeling  towards  my  hus- 
band, such  as  I  expressed  to  him,  must  always  keep  him  in 
my  thoughts;  and  the  oonfideuce  I  reposed  in  him  wiJX 
ever  be  associated  in  my  memory  with  himself ;  but  with 
this  I  will  struggle  —  and,  by  the  help  of  ProYidenQe^ 
Iiifai  conquer  it." 


THifi  oemvttaBtioil  (vhkli  broitght  the  hwliM  t»  tb^  gali^'' 
of  Dale  Cottage)  gave  Emma  nem  lUwasHneaB  lllaa  9»y*^ 
oommuoicatioD.  she  had  jei  had  with  her  filebd;  £»,  from , 
its  tone  and  character,  she  almost  feaored  that  Fanny  hid/ 
been  decetting  hcrsdif  «a  to  her  reri  feeUnga  tofvords 
HiffVey ;  and  ^t,  in  point  of  ftet,  she  even  b^n  to- 
repent  of  haying  made  ^  6cka,  by  letting  her  friend  iMUh 
h|»r  oonfidence^  and  deputing  her  ta  break  off  her  assocla- 
tioh  with  hhn. 

It  waSj  however,  but  a  traaaient  alam.  Fknny's  was  a 
situation  of  diffictdty  as  well  as  delicaey  r  ^e  had  aeted 
upon  the  impulse  of  feeling  —  she  had  decided  according 
to  the  dietates  of  prudence— she  had  resdlved  upon  her 
course ^ —  she  had  followed  ft;  and  yet,  we  must  idlew  her 
to  haye  been  in  some  degree  blameksaly  inflmenced  by  « 
gentler  sentiment  towards  cme  of  whom  she  thought  so 
highly,  and  wilh  whom  she  did  not  bdieye  herself  c^able^ 
of  conyendng  collectedly  upon  the  topic  nearest  to  hsr 
heart. 

That  she  waa  right  as  to  the  effect  the  whole  affidr  was 
likely  to  produce  upon  Chttrks,  we  have  already  seen;, 
asfd  it  certainly  seemed  something  like  a  strange  interposi*-^ 
tion  of  fate  that  Harbottle  should  so  peremptorily  refuse 
his  consent  to  Haryey's  departure.  So,  howeyer,  it  was, 
and  the  three  days'  trial  had  not  yet  begun.  Those  three 
days  in  France  nicbiamed,  in  the  jargon  of  the  raodom 
revohitionists,  *'  ^^ious/*  were  scarcely  more  eyendnl  to 
s  nati<Hi,  than  the  coming  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and; 
Friday  were  to  the  house  of  Harbottle. 

In  answer  to  the  enqiuries  of  the  fair  pedestrians  at  Dale 
Cotti^e,  they  wo^  informed,  that  Lady  Firasces  was  gone 
to  Smedley,  a  romantic  yillage  in  the  neighbourhood. 

^*  To  be  sure,"  said  Emma,  "  I  might  haye  sayed  you- 
your  yfsit,  Fanny ;  for  my  father  told  me  that  Captain 
Sheringham  was  gmng  to  drive  Lady  Frances  over  these." 

^^  The  Captain  is  not  gone  with  my  lady.  Miss,"  said 
l^e  footman,  '^  her  ladyship  is  driving  herself." 

'^  Shall  I  leave  the  message,  £mma,"  said  Fanny,  <^  or 
shall  I  send  a  note  when  we  get  home." 

The  difficulty  did  not  appear  insurmountable  in  eiitihec 
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iMBy,  and  it  was  altogether  oyercome  by  Mrt.  Harbottle's 
perfbrming  both  evolutions,  leaving  a  verbal  invitation  to 
dinner  then,  and  *^  reminding"  her  ladyship  and  the-  Cap«« 
tain  with  a  note  afterwards. 

^^  Do  you  know^  Fanny^"  said  Miss  Lovell^  as  tbey 
were  returning  to  the  hall,  '^  I  begin  to  have  some  doubts 
as  to  the  evenness  of  Captain  Sheringham's  temper,  thitro 
was  a  sort  of  sullenness  almost  amounting  to  iUrnature 
in  his  manner  to  me  last  night,  which    ■■    ■  " 

"  Ought,"  interrupted  her  friend,  *^  to  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to  you ;  that  is,  if  he 
happen  to  be  as  dear  lo  you  as  I  believe  him  to  be:  he  wa^ 
in  an  agony  of  dei^air  and  jealousy  during  the  whole 
of  your  conversation  with  Charles ;  and  whatever  doubtS:! 
had  before  of  the  serious  character  of  his  attachment  to 
you,  the  conduct  of  which  you  are  now  afiecting  to  comn 
plain  set  them  eompletely  at  rest." 

^^  Our  long  absence,"  said  £mma,  ^^  must  have  had 
a  strange  effect ;  but  I  heed  neither  Mr.  Harbottle's  jetkls 
11  or  Ci^ptain  Sheringham  s  frowns.  I  know  I  was  doing  a 
duty  to  my  friend  -^  that  it  was  a  painful  one,  I  admit  j 
and,  as  matters  have  since  turned  out,  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  as  well  that  that  conversation  had  not  talo^ii 
place." 

'  In  order  to  avoid  the  society  of  the  now  dreaded  Harvey^ 
Mrs.  Harbottle  suggested  visiting  the  Parsonage^  and 
making  a  stay  there  during  the  period  of  the  day  usually 
Impropriated  tolundieon  at  the  halL  The  expected  visiters 
would  not  make  their  appearance  mudi  before  dressing 
time;  and  as  for  any  ride  or  drive^  which  the  ladies  might 
propose,  it  ^ould  be  impossible  to  decline  the  attendance  o^ 
Harvey  and  the  Squire,  or  most  probably  Harvey  alox^>  if 
they  encountered  them  before  the  carriage  or  horses  were 
ordered. 

This  arrangement  was  made  —  tbey  proceeded  to  the 
Bdctory;  and  having  thence  despatched  her  note* .to  Lady 
f'naBaea  arid  the  Captain,  Mrs.  Harbottle-  renoained  w,itb 
iMiss  LoveU  till  it  was  tinae  for  her  to  return  home,  and  at 
a. period  when  she  was  pretty  sure  of  not  meeting  either 
hev>hitsband  or  his  friend. 
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*  til  due-  tiniB  icame  tlie  ^  pleasant^"  ^  agreeable  people; 
ti>  etijoy  whese  society,  Charles  was  made  prisoner.  Three 
httrdiphetoded'  fox-hrniters^  with  rosy  eheeks  and  thick 
scrubbing-brush-looking  hair  —  one  of  them  with  a  fair 
4<e^ate»  bridey  and  a  brown  boisterous  sister — a  silent  inan 
with'  a  talkfttive  wife  —  and  a  deaf  lawyer  from  the  next 
ntarket-^town:  They  were  the  dearest  friends  H»rbottle 
had^  otrt  of  Binford,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  (like  his 
more  immediate  neighbours)  his  creatures,  his  satellites^ 
aod'  he  cotdd  rule  and  command  them  with  unqualified 
potentiality;  and  therefore  it  was,  that  he  desired  Lady 
^rane^s  sJlould  be  present  to  witness  the  exercise  of  h^ 
anthority.  The  gratification  of  this  passion  for  social 
^|>ieirwrity  gave  an  air  of  swaggering  authority  to  his 
maiineiis^  and  his  dieta  were  upon  such  occasions  fulminated 
hi'^  tone  of  authority  which  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  sub* 
due,  when  he  was  placed,  in  what  to  him  was  the  painful 
sitdation  of  being  in  the  society  of  his  superiors.  It  was  a 
idkreiwd  remark,  and  m^de  by  a  shrewd  person,  diat  the 
man  who  loves  to  be  the  highest  of  his  company,  wiU^ 
probaibly,  in  time  dnk  to  be  the  lowest  of  it. 

It  would  be  vain^  as  it  is  unnecessary,  to  describe 
the  feelii^s  of  Fanny  and  Charles  during  the  painful  hal£i. 
hour  before  dinner ;  he  endeavoured  to  make  conversation 
with  the  sportsmen,  and  Fanny  tried  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  lively  and  chatty  with  the  ladies.  Harbotite 
was  in  high  spirits,  and  £mma  Lovell  in  high  beauty^ 

*<  Fan,  dear,"  said  the  Squire,  ^'  is  the  carriage  gone 
down  ibr  the  Sheringfaams?  'gad,  it  s  late.  Breguer  has 
just  struck  seven,  second  bell  has  rung,  dinner  serving, 
never  wait.  As  I  say,  Snagthorpe,  what's  the  use  of 
^ving  five  hundred  a  year  to  a  cook,  if  the  man  has  not 
fair  play  I  In  ^ning  and  fighting,  eh !  •—  time 's  the 
word.  Capital  cook  he  is,  as,  indeed,  I  believe  all  of  you 
Jhere  know  pretty  wdl.     Ha  !  ha  1  ha  ! " 

^'  Lady  Frances  Sheringham,"  was  announced-^^Mifi. 
|Iarbottle  rose  to  meet  and  receive  h^ ;  and  Emma's  lily 
uheek  flushed,  and  her  snowy  bosom  heaved,  at^d  her  heavt 
beat,  aa  her  ladyship  advanced.  Anxious  to  know  whethor 
the  clouds  of  the  preceding  evening  had  vanished  from 
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George  tSheriiighani's  ^tvres,  snd  teflOlvdl^  iiiid^r  the 
opinion  of  Mrs.  HaiHbottile,  to  let  the  nun^ine  of  her  eyeft 
'^'ssipate  any^  sll^t  gloom  which  might  femtiA^  If  «he  |iev^ 
'eeiv^  encouraging  symptonn  of  a  ikvonrable  cMnge  ftt 
the  weatho*  on  his  part,  the  timid  girl  leolced  Toand  to  oil* 
serve  the  expression  of  the  gallant  Captain'*  countenince. 

But  If  her  heart  palpitated  then  —  and  it  414'-^  and 
her  cheek  flushed,  and  her  hosom  heaved,  what  happened^ 
•when  Lady  Frances  had  reached  the  iriiddle  of  the  drawing 
room,  and  before  she  had  received  the  **  accolade**  of  Mrs. 
Harbottle,  Emma  aaw  the  door  closed,  and  saw  no  Cafitain 
George  Augustus  Fredeiick  Sheringham  mahe  his 'appear- 
ance to  be  shone  upon. 

For  a  moment  tsdie  fmneied  that  he  had  turned  to  spedc 
to  some  of  the  guests  in  the  other  drawing.room  ;  Imtno^ 
he  was  not  there. 

"  Lady  Frances,"  said  the  fiquwe,  •'where  is  the  Cap- 
tain?- 

*'Why,  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Harbottfe,"  said  her  lady- 
•ship,  *'  I  know  just  as  Httle  as  you  do :  he  promised  to 
drive  me  to  Smedley,  but  when  the  pony  phaeton  came,  he 
^  Vas  *  absent  without  leave,*  as  he  would  himself  say.  I 
■  therefore  drove  myself,  and  when  I  returned,  I  found  a 
note  from  him,  saying  that  he  had  received «  letter  which 
held  out  hopes  of  employment ;  and  that,  anxious  not  to 
iose  a  moment,  he  had  started  without  waiting  to  take 
leave  of  me,  or,  as  he  adds,  of  ^  any  body  dse.*  He  tefis 
me  I  shall-hear  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the  servants  think  he 
is  gone  to  town.  FoUa  VhUtoireJ* 

More  comforts  for  the  company.    Emma  saw  in  an  in- 
stant the  cause  of  Sheringham's  sudden  departure.     The 
gloom  of  the  preceding  evening  had,  by  the  unforeseen 
events  of  the  morning,  been  converted  into  anger;    ahd 
'\  the  jealousy,  which  had  no  doubt  been  smouldering  through, 
but  the  night,  had  burst  into  a  flame,  on  his  finding  his 
'imaginary  rival  seated  at  flie  fector's  breakfast^tablei 
'' "Fanny,  of  course,  feit  the  same  Conviction';' her -eytes 
iriet  Emma'ii,  —  their  looks  were  mutually  int^ll^ble; 
*  '  **  Gone,  is  he?'*  said  the  Squire  ;  "now  that 'is  all  y«tir 
fault.  Miss  Emma;  that's  just  the  thing,  two  strings  to 
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your  bow,  or,  as  my  friend  Snagthorpe  here  would  say, 
two  beaux  in  your  string.  You  thought  to  worry  him  last 
night,  by  carrying  off  Master  Charles;  and  now,  by 
Jote,  he  is  g6ne,  ha!  hat  hal — Broken  hearted^  I  dare 
say,  my  lady.     Ha !  ha  1  ha ! " 

"  I  really  believe,"  said  Lady  Frances,  *^  that  he  is 
yet  safe  and  heart-whole,  not  that  I  am  in  his  confidence ; 
for  although  he  is  somewhat  addicted  to  fiirting,  he  has 
not  got  a  grain  of  sentiment  in  his  composition.  I  fancy 
his  present  ol]ject  is  a  ship  rather  than  a  wifie." 

Her  ladyship,  whose  opinion  of  the  cause  of  her  son's 
departure  was  not  entirely  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
Squire,  delivered  these  last  few  words  in  a  marked  manner, 
and  a  particular  tone,  looking  Emma  fuU  in  the  face,  who, 
conscious  of  her  ladyslup's  meaning,  was  ready  to  sink 
through  the  foor.  How  long  she  might  have  been  able  to 
battle  against  her  feelings,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  luckily 
the  announcement  of  dinner  put  an  end  to  the  struggle. 

After  a  two  hours'  display  of  boisterous  mirth  and  empty 
ostentation,  the  ladies  quitted  the  dining-room,  and  left 
llie  sportsmen  to  the  ei^joyment  of  their  social  pleasures  ; 
t>f  which,  however,  the  fair  creatures  were  still  made  in 
some  d^ree  partakers,  for  the  shouts,  and  huzzas,  and 
^tally-hos  which  marked  the  admiration  of  the  gentlemen 
for  the  different  toasts  and  sentiments  which  emanated 
from  the  Squire,  it^  the  chair,  made  the  house  ring  again, 
and  echoed  through  the  hall  to  the  more  peaceful  recesses 
<)f  the  drawing-room. 

Coffee  having  been  twice  or  three  times  ordered,  and 
as  many  times  countermanded,  and  ^^more  claret"  having 
been  as  many  times  called  for,  it  appeai'ed  to  some  of  the 
quietest  members  of  the  community  time  to  join  the 
ladies ;  and  accordingly  the  deaf  lawyer  led  the  way^  fol- 
lowed by  Charles  Harvey,  who,  though  pledged  to  Emma 
to  seek  no  private  conversation  with  Mrs.  Harbottle,  felt 
that  he  was  not  pledged  to  remain  any  longer  where  he 
Was.  The  advanced  guard  was  soon  followed  by  the  main 
c&rps  tItafmSey  and  the  rear  brought  up  by  Harbottle  him. 
self,  whose  appearance,  on  his  entrance  to  the  drawing. 
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«)an»<»imn<edliit.AiixiiMi»  lady  (that  hc.'lndj  anprndiic 
thftt'.sttte  Id  which  most  of.,  allshe  dreaded'  to*  aeet  hin^ 
iwhea  h>8  mind^  such  as  it  was,  waa  juat^rought  ta  i  state 
of  AfGillation  between  outrageous,  memmeot  ^and*  sahrage 
rage^  and  when  the  balance  was  so  equal,  that  a  grfubiia 
Mtber  jicale  would  predominate.  In  these  luunquaa  he  was 
btbkuated  to  the  use  of  what  be  imagined  waHery  ;  <  apd  tf 
htSot^  dinner  he  had  acquired  an  idea  (ox  as  he  used  td  ceSL 
it,  a  notion)  of  any  thing  which  might  be  going  on,  apiiitt 
which  hia  associates  might  be  engaged,  he  would' in  th^ 
evening^  after  his  copious  libations^  which  were  to  his 
mind,  what  ramisk  is  to  a  picture,  and  brought  out  all>'it# 
beauties  or  deformities,  as  Uie  case  might  be,  invudaUj 
try  back  upon  the  grayer  conYersatians  of  the  earliev  part 
of  the  day,  and  bring  forward  again  all  the  arguments  ht 
had  previously  adopted,  and  the  obaeryatioiia  he  had  ^pa^ew 
vioualy  made,  but  with  a  tenfold  strength  of  hnguagev  • 

'Knowing  this  peculiarity,  Fanny  was  convinced  ^fi|t 
Miss  Lovell  would  come  under  hia  particulav  obsexvatioi^ 
the  mami^t  they  met ;  and,  moreover,  was  she  oenvinee4 
that  the  turn  of  the  conversation,  .while  tormentiiig  to 
Emma,  would  probably  induce  a  quarrel  with  Xady  J'ranp* 
ces,  who  had  expressed  herself  after  dinner  in  no  vecy 
equivocal  terms  as  to  her  views  and  intentions  wdth  reject 
to  her  son*.  To  these  apprehensions,  on  the  part  of  Mrs* 
Harbottle  was  superadded  the  impoasibility,  in  case  the 
^onrers^tition  should  take  that  turn^  of  avoiding  a  disousaioii 
upon  the  conservatory  scene,  which  must  necessarily  plao^ 
Charlea  and  hevself  in  an  equally  embarraasing  positioiu  ^  • 
'^  What  a>e  you  two  doing  in  this  comer  ?  "  said  H<aiW 
hottle^'addresong  Lady  Frances  aadMMrs.  &iagthmrpe^  wh# 
were  playing  at  ^car^e. 

:.  f^Whj"  said  Lady  Frances^  ^^^—.4his»*^lady  (her  name 
was  impra<ticable)'and  I  have  betok  endeavouring  te  while> 
away  .time,  which.  I  suppose  baa  been  flying  with  you,  till 
you  joinqd  ub."  . .     .  .t 

vi^Ahi"  said  the.  Squire,  looking  nwcantly,  or  bS'  he- 
meant  it,  wisely  at -the  table,  ^^for  my  part;  I  do  likO' 
.wine,  I  and  I  don*t  like  cards -^I  don't  understs»d  cards^ 
Lnlsvers  play  for  pleasure,  and  I  won't  play  for  money  ^ 


jriOBinga  haadrel  Jorstifb  ^)otMids:iW<niiLd'beiboi«^J0e<i^  to 
we^  >  aod  losing  half  :aa>ntiuch  would  pist  Ine  in  a  •  paMton/^  ^ '  ^ 
« '  J^-  Yes^"  -md  her  ladyship^  ^'  as  pdor  Mr^  Sheringbaw 
^i^^edio  isaf ,  piajing  hi^  is  purchasing  anxiety  at  a  thoiu 
Mnd/p^adato  hour."'  ■     .     -^ 

'  jL  ^^  iQooie/'  said  Ibe  SqidrCy  '^  let  'a  all  da  aonaethitfig  chat 
evevjLbptly  seen  the  house?  If  they  haven'ty  I  '11  ahotr^  it^ 
^VHoUisget  eandlea ;  aiid.--->  come^  Lady  Frances^  I  'U  be 
hangBfi,  i£ypu.have  seen  my  house  yet"  ■  ' 

>   /^  .WeU^.let  me  finish  my  par  tie"  said  her  ladyship. 

.^'J\*rtt«/— oh^  that  s  French/' said  the  Squire;  ^^l 
hate 'French^  and  I  hate  every  thing  but  having  my  own 
mayi:  n^  come,  who'a  for  up  stairs  ?  " 
I '.  ^omei  of  those  who  had,  and  some  who  had  not  visited 
ihe'iigalleries  uid  passagea  of  hds  mansion,  followed  th^ 
SqimiittLin  his  progress. 

Famij^and  £mma  hoped  that  Lady  Frances  would  Itave 
done  a.  douce  .vidltmce  to  her  fedings,  and  joined  the  exr 
ploring  party.;  —*•  but  no  —* she •  remained  at  her  e^oHd^ 
aod  as  Mrs*  Harbottle  waa  doomed  to  be  Mrs.  Snagthorpe^ 
adviser,  the.  two  ladies  most  interested  in  passing  events 
jbad  laq  opportunity  of  communicating  their  ideas  ot 
opinions.  .     ,  .   ; , 

r.  JUnrna  Lovell,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  in  anvorse  po« 
sition  than  her  friends  Fanny  had  chalked  ont  a  line  of 
eabdnet,  she  had  foBowed  it,  and  however  mudi .  a  ie# 
lioiu«  deky  might  mihtate  against  her  entire  tranquiitityy 
OE J  cause  her^somo'  transient,  uneasiness,  her  point  was 
carried,  her  object  was  gained,  and  she  w-oidd  *  at  di^  eiidf 
of  the  week  be  restored,  if  not  to  perfect  repose,  at  leist  to 
1^  •  coayparative  comfort  of  feeling  consciovs  that  she  faad| 
acted  prudently  and  honourably,  and  that, : however .  great 
l^e  sacrifice  might  be  which  she  had  made,  the  result 
ivhich  she  proposed  in  making  it  had  been  secured.     >     •  ^ 

But  wil^  Emma  the  case  was  wholly  and  entirely  dif* 
ferent.  Secluded  from  the  world,,  living  in  the  quiet,  ful-^ 
fihnent  of  every  duty,:  filial  aud>so^,  in  the  small  cirde; 
of;  which .  she  was  the  pride  and  ornanient>  her  thong^ito' 
and  wishes  strayed  not  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  fertile 
valley  in  which  her  father  had  taken  up  his  rest;  and  her' 
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I^ende  inind^  ttnnsed  to  the  exciteraente  ^  gtiety  or  €be 
allurements  of  flattery^  fUU  of  tenderness  and  kindness^  had 
'received  with  unaffected  pleasure  the  attentions  and  devo- 
'don  of  such  a  man  as  Sheringham.  That  he  was  charmed 
with  her  we  know;  for  in  his  character  and  disposition  there 
*were  a  frankness  and  ingenuousness  whi^h  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  conceal  his  feelings^  even  if  he  had 
thought  it  essential  to  endeavour  to  do  so. 

£mma^  unschooled  in  the  world's  wajs^  was  equally  itt'* 
capable  of  duplicity ;  and  thus  either  of  them  seemed 
confident  in  the  afiR>ction  of  the  other.  Although  a  word 
'of  love  had  never  been  exchanged  between  them,  Emma, 
conscious  of  his  r^ards,  felt  pleased  and  gradfied  ;  and  he, 
almost  assured  by  her  manner  that  when  the  moment  of 
tieclaration  came,  he  should  not  be  rejected,  loved  and 
lingered  on,  happy  in  her  society,  and  delighted  with  the 
traits  of  excellence  in  her  character,  which  were  daily 
developing  themselves. 

What  had  she  done  ? — Conscious  as  she  felt  herself  that 
Sheringham  always  feared  the  rivalry  of  Charles  Harvey, 
she  had  selected  Charles  as  the  partner  of  a  protracted 
dialogue,  apart  from  the  rest  of.  the  society,  which  dialogue 
had  terminated  by  his  disappearance,  and  her  assumpdoii 
of  a  character,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  the  enact- 
ment of  a'  part^  to  disguise  the  real  truth.  She  tested 
Blieringham's  conduct  by  her  own  feelings ;  she  reflected 
upon  what  she  should  have  suflered  if  he  had  singled  out 
some  fair  girl  to  devote  himself  to,  for  the  evening,  and 
abstract  himself  with,  if  at  the  end  of  a  lengthened 
conversation  they  had  parted  evidently  under  the  influence 
of  strong  feelings  — thus  it  was  she  judged  her  own  con- 
duct ;  thus  did  she  revolve  the  events  of  the  preceding  day, 
and  coupling  those  with  the  occurrences  of  the  morning  at  the 
Rectory,  arrive  at  the  resolution  that  she  had  behaved  in  a 
manner  unjustifiable,  because  inexplicable,  to  the  being  of 
whose  love  for  her  she  was  conscious  —  a  consciousness 
Acquired,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  a  process,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  incontrovertible  certainty  that  she  loved 
hiffi, 

*'  Here  we  are,  here  we  are ! "  cried  the  Squire,  dancing 
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iftto  the  'dmnnng'^voam,  fallowed  by  bis  group  of  e^pally 
merry  friends —  ^'  that  Soarte  not  done  yet*— I  say,  Fan^ 
dkof  Pan^  let  us  do  sosDething  till  supper ;  let's  play  blind- 
man  &  buff,  hide  and  seek^  Miss  finagduurpe  is  all  for  a 

Here  &e  burst  of  noise  vras  t^rific. 

''  Hunt  llie  sfipper,  any  thing/'  mried  fiarbotde; 
"  What 's  to  be  had  for  fun,  let  s  have ;  ivhat  's  to  be  had 
ibr  money,  we  will  have  —  ha !  ha !  ha ! " 

-  Here  Lady  Frances,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  st<^ 
:her  ears,  laid  down  her  cards,  paid  her  points,  and  drawing 
Wi  her  ^ve  mtind  to  the  sc^a. 

'*  What  «hall  it  be,  my  lady?"  -said  the  Squire,  "  A, 
hunt  the  clipper ^  bless  your  old  soul,  you'd  lil»  it,  I 
toow  you  would  —  ha!  ha!  ha!*' 

''  Hide  and  seek,"  .cried  tbe  voices  of  several,  who  were 
convinced  by  the  ainuoaities  of  passages  and  difficult  ascents 
and  descents  which  they  had  just  traversed,  that  the  house 
was  admimbly  calculated  for  that  game. 

^^So  be  it-— «o  be  it,"  said  Harbottk;  '^  who  shall 
hide  ?  —  let 's  see  — somebody  who  knows  ^e  house  ought 
to  hide  first.  Fan  —  Fan,  you  should  hide  —  you  and 
Charles  Harvey  —  you  two  first.     Come  —  where  is  he  ? 

—  Come,  away  with  you";  stow  yourselves  away  in  some 
dark  comer,  and  cry  "  Whoop  I "  when  we  may  follow  — 
ha!  ha!  hal  They've  played  at  it  a  hundred  times 
before,  so  we  «ball  have  old  nick*s  work  to  catch  them  -^ 
ha!  hal  ha!"    ^ 

What  was  to  be  done?  Nothing  but  comply ;  the  least 
check  to  Harbottles  will,  when  in  his  present  humour, 
would  have  produced  something  not  very  unlike  a  paroxysm 
of  madness.  Fanny,  per  force,  obeyed-^ and  Harvey, 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  accompanied  her 
to  the  hiding-place,  according  to  her  husband's  directions* 
'  They  proceeded  along  the  passages,  and  having  ensconced 
'themselves  in  a  dark  room,  the  door  of  which  happened  to 
ibe  open  *^  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  seekers  set  forth. 

Charles  had ,  involuntarily — unconsciously  —  taken  Fan- 
ny's hand  •—  it  was  as  cold  as  ice,  and  shook  fearfully. 
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•«€k)6d  OoA!'^  said  Charles,  ^vthtt  a  ahuatioti  tof'W 
Ibtiowtt  into,  after  what  has  occurred  ! "  —  '  *•' 

'   ^'  Pofr  Heaven's  sake,  Charles,"  said  Fanny,  "  remehitl^' 
ydur  ^Iftdge  —  I  —  trust  to  your  honour." 

"  One  only  word,"  replied  Charles ;  "  remember  whfeifjf 
I  am  gone  — "    .  '      ' 

^  No)  no,*'  said  FVinny,  *'  not  one  syllable  —  thtey  lire' 
here  —  they  are  here ! " 

And,  accordingly,  the  train  of  thoughtless  ones  ffirept 
by,  making  all  the  lobbies  and  staircases  ring  with  their 
boisterous  mirth  as  they  passed  the  door.  Fanny  ran  ofP,' 
followed  of  course  by  Charles,  to  some  olher  place  of  se« 
rarity  from  the  mimic  hunters. 

Two  minutes  afterwards  a  third  person  quitted  the  roont,^ 
which  they  had  temporarily  occupied,  who  had  not  been' 
seen  m  it  by  either  Charles  or  Fanny. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Vou  thttik  yoondvec  the  finest  gentlemen 

Wheo  you  are  ino«t  to  be  despfsed  and  pitied ;. 

Not  monkeys  can  be  more  ridiculons  t 

Besides  the  infamy  you  must  contract 

In  the  opinion  of  the  good  and  wi%. 

As  mum  I  *d  choose  a  madman  fbr  a  ftriend ; 

You  vomit  secret*  when  o'ercharged  with  wine  — 

You  often  qnarreT  with  the  best  of  friends  — 

And  stie  must  be  as  bold  as  is  a  lioness 

Who  talces  you  for  a  husband.    Drink,  in  short. 

Provokes  you  to  alt  foMy,  to  all  Tree» 

Till  you  become  a  nuisance  lo  mankind.  SaaixwBtu   • ' 

When  the  next  morning's  sun  awakened  the  Sqidre  from 
hja-flkndbers  to  a  consciousness  of  existence,  he  felt  as  if^ 
aolidst  the  chaos  of  events  and  incidents  of  the  preoedift^ 
4»reDing|  be  .recollected  haying  done  a  vast  many  fooliri!i 
things,  the  precise  nature  or  character  of  which,  howeVef ^ 
he  coidd' not  estaUish  at  all  to  his  satisfaction.     He  had 


ej^^r.  s^id  or  ^ane  so^a^ething  outrageous  to  Ludy  Fi^^noes^ 
and  something  excessively  silly  to  Miss  Snagthorpie>;,aQ4t 
had.a^otiited  £mnia  Lovel]>  and  scolded  bis  wife  before  faer 
guests ;  but  as  the  detail  of  all  his  follies  would  not^  be  by 
a^y^^pe^s  entertaining  to  the  reader^  we  will  leave  bim  to 
the  enjoyment  of  that  sort  of  retrospective  feeling,  of  bavMlg 
Spmehow  committed  himself  the  night  before,  which  fre- 
quendy  worries  a  man  in  the  mornings  but  which  is  nevept 
vjrroi^^t  to  a  much  higher  pitch  than  when  he  wakes  to  the 
certainty  of  having  lost  half  his  fortune  before  he  went  ta 
sleep. 

The  only  permanent  sentiment  in  Mr.  Harhottle's  mind 
was  resentment  towards  his  unhappy  Fanny.  Upon  what 
paf  ticular  account  he  eould  not  so  well  remember,  but  the 
point  was  established ;  and,  therefore,  as  she  either  was  or 
seemed  to  be  wrapped  in  peaceful  slumber  when  her  ex^r 
cellent  spouse  thought  proper  to  bestir  himself,  he  did  not 
disturb  her  repose  by  enquiring  into  the  cause  of  quarrel,.- 
or  soliciting  her  forgiveness  of  his  intemperance. 
,  Not  he ;  his  usual  course  after  one  of  these  exhibitions 
was  to  proceed  silently,  perhaps  sullenly,  to  his  dressing- 
room  ;  and  having  made  his  toilet  without  calling  any  ser- 
vant to  his  assistance,  go  down  stairs  into  his  own  room, 
and  having  loitered  about,  having  no  pursuit  which  led  him 
to  read  or  write  —  excepting,  indeed,  after  the  arrival  of 
the  post,  to  answer  any  business-letters  which  he  mights 
receive  from  his  banker  or  his  lawyer —  generally  stroll  to 
the  hall  door,  where,  having  inhaled  some  of  the  freshness 
of  the  morning,  he  used,  if  he  fell  in  with  his  ancient  serv- 
ing-man, and  now  house- steward,  Hollis,*  endeavour  ta 
learn  from  him  such  particulars  of  his  own  individual, 
conduct  on  th6  preceding  evening  as  in  the  whirl  of  his 
brain  he  had  himself  forgotten  —  and  this  he  usually  did 
with  what  he  considered  a  prodigious  deal  of  tact  and  dex- 
terityw  ,  .  -i 

It.  so  happened  upon  the  particular  morning  in  questioBy . 
that  ha  encountered  this  man  on.  his  return  from  the  breahj^ 
fast  .parlour^  whither.he  had  been  to  ictspect  the  p£e|>anttioa«£- 
for  the.  matia  meal*  .    «     ,         > 

''  Hollis,"  said  the  Squire,  *^  were  you  up  when  the^ 
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carriage  csme  bftck  from  talaig  Lady  Frances  and  Miss 
Iiovellhome?" 

«  Yes,  sir/'  said  HoUis  r  «  it  ww  about  two  o'clock." 

*'  Ftuf,  did  I  -—  I  forget,"  said  the  Squire,  ''  did  I 
glt6  the  coachman  any  orders  about  hsiving  two  carriages 
ready  for  the  ladies  to-day  ?"  — 

'*  I  did  not  hear,  sur,"  said  Hollis ;  **  but  Til  send  to 
the  stables  and  enquire." 

"  No,"  said  the  Squire;  *'  Til  gp  —  myself— pray  — 
did  Lady  Frances  say  she  would  come  up  and  join  the 
party,  when  she  went  away  ?  ** 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Hollis;  "  I  understood  her  ladyship 
quite  diffbient  from  that,     ^e  seemed,  I  thought,  in  a 
great  passion,  and  talking  about  aomething.     I  believe  it. 
was  chiefiy  on  account  of  something  you  said  to  her  about 
the  Captain  and  Miss  LotcII,  sir.'^ 

So  much  of  this  dialogue  as  the  reader  has  yet  overheard,, 
will,  perhaps,  serve  to  show  the  familiar  nature  of  the 
communications  which  frequently  passed  between  this  uor 
couth  master  and  his  long-tried  servant.  The  sequel  will; 
perhaps,  enlighten  the  said  reader  somewhat  farther. 

'^  What!"  said  Harbottle,  "  did  I  joke  my  lady  about 
that  —  and  did  Miss  Lovell  hear  me  ?  " 

''  Yes,  to  be  sure  she  did,  sir,**  said  Hollis,  ''  so  did  afl 
the  servants ;  for  it  was  in  the  hall ;  and  Miss  Lovdl  seemed 
very  much  vexed  and  frightened.** 

•^  And  was  Mr.  Harvey  there?  What  did  he  say?" 
said  Harbottle. 

«  I  really  don't  know,"  said  Hollis  somewhat  signifi- 
cantly ;  "  I  don't  think  Mr.  Harvey  woe  there —  I  think 
most  likely  he  was  not." 

*'  Because,**  said  Harbottle,  continuing  the  conversation 
in  his  strange  and  unaccountable  manner^  ''  he  is  Miss 
Lovelfs  sweetheart,  and  is  going  off  from  us  on  her  ac- 
count." 

*'  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Hollis,  '^  I  shoidd  not  have  thought 
that  —  however  — I  shan't  be  very  sorry  to  see  his  back 
turned  to  this  house." 

''  Why,  Hollis  ?  "  said  the  Squire ;  ''  I  know  /  shaU  be 
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very  sorry :  but  when  once  a  woman's  in  the  case^  there  '&. 
an  end  of  every  thing ;  so^  if  he  must  go^  he  must." 

'*  /  say  nothings  sir,"  said  Hollis,  "  but  my  belief  is, 
that  it  would  have  been  just  as  well  if  he  never  had  come 
here/' 

"  I  dare  say  it  might  for  him^  poor  fellow,"  replied  the 
Squire  carelessly,  his  thoughts  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
directed  into  the  channel  to  which  his  ^'  excellent"  domestic 
was  endeavouring  to  invite  them,  and  he  turned  away  to  visit 
the  stables  without  suffering  himself  to  be  farther  edified 
by  big  valuable  retainer. 

fidelity  in  an  ancient  servant  »  most  admirable  and 
praiseworthy,  and  much  to  the  credit  of  this  HolUs  would 
it  have  been  if  he  could  have  saved  his  master  from  dis-^ 
honour^  or  his  mistress  from  disgrace ;  but  truth  must  be 
told  ;  far  from  being  the  faithful  steward  that  his  master 
believed  him  to  be,  he  waa  a  mixture  of  baseness  and  dis- 
honesty. Time  had  blanched  his  head,  but  his  heart 
remained  a^  black  as  ever..  In  his  master,  from  the  time 
of  his  coming  of  age,  he  had  found  the  dupe  of  his  artifices 
-^  the  victim  of  hia  chicanery ;  and  when  Harbotde  mar. 
lied,  HoUis  felt  that  a  mistress  of  the  house  would  be  a 
check  upon  his  spoliations  and  misdoings.  A  prudent 
housekeeper,  selected  by  an  aunt  of  Mrs.  Harbottle's,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  establishment ;  and  although  the 
wasteful  liberality,  or  rather  reckless  ostentation,  of  her 
husband  experienced  no  great  reduction  by  her  exertions, 
yet  method  and  order  had,  in  some  degree,  been  introduced 
into  the  establishment;  and  when  alone  with  him,  ab« 
stracted  from  parties  and  visiters,  Fanny's  mHd  and  cheering 
influence,  which  he  thought  it  manly  and  spirited  to  deny 
and  ridicule  before  strangers,  won  him  to  habits  of  regula* 
rity  and  an  attention  to  his  expenditure,  which,  lavish  as  it 
was,  was  at  leasj;  reducible  to  account  —  a  circumstance 
which,  while  Hollis  reigned  with  absolute  power,  never  ha4 
occurred ;  and,  then  again,  whenever  she  was  able  to  in- 
terpose her  persuasion  between  his  desire  to  buy,  at  the 
recommendation  of  his  favourite  servant,  objects  which, 
like  his  pastile-buming  dragons  and  his  duck-mounted 
bagatelle-board,  were  neither  useful  nor  ornamental,  she 
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qipticd  herself  to  do  so,  securing  a  solid  satisfkctloii  for  hi^' 
husband  at  the  price  of  a  rooted  and  inveterate  hatred  firom 
his  cicatnre. 

In  the  whole  heart  and  disposition  of  Fanny,  there  was 
nothing  that  was  not  kind  and  amiable^  afiectionate  and 
charitable.  She  had  lost  her  mother  so  earl  j  in  life  as  to 
he  unconscious  of  the  bereavement,  and  had  been  educated 
under  the  care  of  an  aunt,  the  sister  of  her  father;  and^ 
when  chance  threw  Harbotde  in  her  way,  she  was  every 
thing  that  man  could  seek  or  desire  in  a  wife  ;  modest  and 
unaffected,  accomplished  and  beautiful ;  gay  without  levity, 
and  seuBitively  alive  to  every  right  feeling  without  the 
slighest  particle  of  prudery;  her  countenance,  animated 
with  intdligence  and  ever-varying  expression,  was  the  In- 
dex of  a  genuine,  pure,  and  unsophisticated  mind.  In  her 
manners  there  was  a  winning  sweetness,  an  inherent  grace* 
ftilness,  which  courts  may  improve  but  cannot  give ;  and 
while  the  joyous  smUe  of  harmless  pleasure  played  on  her 
dimpled  cheeks,  there  was  ever  beaming  round  her  the  pure 
radiancy  of  virtue  to  sanctify  her  beauty. 

And  this  was  the  being  whose  happiness,  whose  fame, 
whose  very  existence,  perhaps,  was  to  be  endangered  by  the 
malicious  insinuations  of  a  demon  in  human  shape!  Scarce 
that  —  not  because  he  felt  anxions  for  either  his  master's 
honour  or  happiness,  but  in  order,  if  he  could,  .to  over- 
throw the  regularity  of  his  establishment,  and  bring  back 
the  chaos  which  had,  in  other  days,  produced  such  profit- 
able results  to  him,  and  out  of  which  he  now  proposed  to 
realise  a  handsome  competence  for  a  ragamuffin  son  and  a 
tawdry  daughter. 

This  worthy  domestic  had  long  been  seeking  some  op- 
portunity to  poison  his,  master's  mind ;  and  the  innocent 
playfulness  of  Faniiy's  disposition,  misconstrued  l)y  the  low 
and  vicious  imagination  of  HoUis  into  something  like  levity^ 
and  impropriety,  induced  him  constantly  to  watch  her  ac- 
tions, in  hopes  of  fastening  upon  her  some  indiscretion  of 
sufficient  importance  to  awaken  his  master*s  doubts;  for 
he  had  cunning  enough  to  understand  at  least  one  of  the 
minds  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and  he  knew  that  if 
once  he  could  lead  the  Squire  to  suspect,  in  the  slighest  de«< 


gfa&ffS^  txait of. Ibe,  gftmewenld  be  eaiuljr  ^kjrtd Jbf'htt 
ft9miVAfnt&<oi'  t0BBf^v>  wbidiy  ifdt Jed- to; no* oikeii  ooiMei 
quences^  would^  in  all  probability^  bring  about  A-vepmsUtiai 
b0weea<)lviiii  add. his  lady;  but  the  aifeakijtff  fl|^y*had 
WAftcbedin  vain^  and  listened  fruitlessly  «^  nothing  etrM 
h^  dis^otef  *  in  i^'  conduct  or  chameter  of  his  imstness 
ffhioh' malice  could  nlarepresmit  into  impropriety, -vuntily 
lite  n^usic:  to  hi»  attentive^  ears,  did  he  hear  his  lad/«  maid 
detail  the  history  ef  the  note  o£  which  she  hsd  been  the 
beweK'from  Chdrles.  ,:..••..  t 

.  V  il/hiaJUtlie  episode  in  the  family  history,  to  which  a  most 
unju8t«eol<wrii^  had  been  gi^en  by  the  fiippaney  of-Mrs^ 
I^ev^eoy  wa8*qiiite  fmfficient  as  &e  first  stone  of  hk  fabrie'; 
apdy<lt9  if"  the  e^  genius  of  poor  Fanny  had  been  at  work 
JlgK^ii^  hetv  he  happened  accidentally*-^ really  accidentdiy 
-^^.tQ-hs-  passing'  through  the  room  in  which  she  and  Charles 
lOik  X9&!^  £rom  the  '^  seekers/*  in  their  innocent  game] 
and  Merely  stopped  to  see  what  might  happen  when  *  he 
found. dhem  run  in.  What  he  then  heard  made  a  Taluabl^ 
addition  to  the  scanty  supply  of  matter  for  impeachment 
alieady  in  his  possession^  and  furnished  ample  mate^ls 
for  lihe  first  story,  which  he  intended  to  raise  upon  his 
Render  foundation.'  .  >   •  * 

'  Wlien  Harbottle  returned  to  the*  house  and  met  his^as^ 
sembled  friends  at  the  breakfast  table,  his  anxiety  to  know 
if  he  had,  really  misconducted  himself  serionsly  tbward^ 
Lady* 'Frances  was  rather  whetted  than  allayed  by  theob-i 
aeniMioiis-  of  Hollis  upon  their  separation  in  the  erening. 
MrB«)Harbetile,  as.  the  ingenuous  servant  had  said, '  was  ildfi 
present  at  the  party,  and  could,  therefore,  give  him '  but 
UtmHe  4SOB9olation ;.  but  Snagthorpe,  who  had  attended  them 
to  the  door,  and>  escorted  Miss  X<ovell  to  the  carriage,  afj 
forded  him  some  infocmalion  which  W2»  any  thing  but 
qjatisfactory.  '  ^ 

,/'  I  must  admit,''  said  the  spotting  Snagthorpe,  *^  that 
you  did  certainly  >lHt  her  ladyship  hard  *-^  you  tdked>'td 
ker  of  the  vanity  of  birth,  and  the  vice  of  pride.  How  i^t^ 
oonversation  toOkthat  particukrtum,>  I  do  nm  pntoUM^  lol 
know -^  so  it  wAs*— -^and  when  she  was  telling- Us *th«l^hi** 
tory  of  something  that  had  occurred  at  a  pahy'  in  Londd),' 
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you  told  her  tbait  a  burge  party  seemed  to  you  to  be  a 
general  combination  of  a  vast  number  of  people  to  make 
each  other  uncomfortable^  and  ended  by  saying,  that 
nobody  but  a  fool  or  a  pidcpocket  could  enjoy  a  crowd." 

"  Ah/'  said  Harbottle,  "  bat  as  her  ladyship  is  neither 
a  pickpocket  nor  a  fool^  that  could  not  offend  her.  Ha  I 
haj  ha!" 

"  But  then^"  continued  the  jovial  sportsman^  *'  you  told 
her  that  Miss  LoveU,  the  Parson's  Daughter,  was  too  good 
for  her  son,  the  Captain  ;  and  you  believed,  after  she  had 
rejected  Mr.  Harvey  for  his  sake,  that  her  ladyship  had 
packed  him  off  to  his  quality  friends  to  be  kept  out  of 
harm's  way."  « 

''  The  deuce  I  did !"  echoed  the  Squire  ;  *'  did  you 
hear  me  say  that,  Charles  ?     Ha !  ha  !  ha !" 

''  No,"  replied  Harvey,  '^  I  —  was  not  in  the  hall  at 
the  time." 

**  And  what  said  she  in  return  ?"  said  the  Squire. 

*'  Why,"  continued  Snagthorpe,  feeling  his  details  ex. 
tremely  well  received  by  the  party,  who  were  convulsed 
with  laughter  during  the  showing  up ;  *^  why,  her  ladyship 
said,  that  if  Miss  Lovell  had  given  up  Mr.  Harvey  for  her 
son's  sake,  there  toaa  a  lady  of  your  acquaintance  who  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  give  him  up  for  any  body's  sake/' 

'*  Why,  what  did  she  mean  ?"  said  Harbottle.  "^ 

It  was  a  '^  merry  jest,"  a  '^  righte  pleasaunte  conceite." 
Poor  Snagthorpe,  thov^h  jocose,  never  fancied,  as  how  in. 
deed  should  he,  what  Lady  Frances  really  and  maliciously 
meant,  for  certainly  the  particularly  reserved  conduct  <xf 
Charles  and  Fanny  towards  each  other  since  the  arrival  of 
the  new  visiters  was  very  unlikely  to  lead  him  to  suspect 
that  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  actually  the  oliject 
of  her  noble  guest's  attack. 

"  What  does  she  mean,  Charles  ?  "  said  Harbottle. 

Charles  acted  chameleon  to  perfection,  and  varied  his 
colour  prodigiously.  —  Fanny  turned  crimson. 

"  I  —  I  can't  think,"  said  Charles. 

''  Do  you  know  any  of  his  secrets.  Fan,"  said  the  Squire 
to  his  wife,  who  luckily  was  sitting  with  her  back  to  the 
light. 
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"Ght  not  I/*  repKed  she. 

'^  She  could  not  mean  Missr  Eaglesfield^"  said  the  Sqniie 
i»  himself.  —  ^^  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance.  Ill  go  after 
breakfast  to  have  it  out  with  her  —  ha  !  ha !  ha  I  and 
what  said  poor  Emma  all  this  time  ?  —  upon  my  life 
I  never  will  drink  punch  after  sapper  again*  Ha  I  ha  f 
ha  I" 

"  Mr.  Harvey/'  said  Miss  Snagtfaorpe,  who  thought 
it  necessary  to  play  her  part  in  the  slip-slop  conversation, 
'^  must  surely  be  conscious  who  the  devoted  damsel  is." 
.  **  I  am  not  aware,"  said  Harvey,  ''  I  assure  you." 

'^  I  don't  care  a  fig  about  Lady  Frances/'  said  Harhottle; 
'^  to  be  sure  there  was  n9  necessity  for  affronting  her ;  but 
I  am  sorry  about  poor  Emma,  because  I  know  it  will  vex 
her,  and  diough  she  did  throw  you  over,  Charles, " 

*^  Upon  my  word/'  said  Mrs.  Snagtiiorpe,  the  fox. 
hunter's  pretty  little  delicate  wife,  '^  you  really  are  too 
bad,  Mr.  Harhottle :  if  there  is  any  truth  in  your  story, 
you  should  spare  Mr.  Harvey,  and  if  none,  you  should 
spare  the  young  lady." 

'*  Oh,"  said  Charles,  '*  I  am  proof  against  his  raillery. 
I  admit  every  thing,  which  is  the  surest  way  of  avoiding' 
discussion." 

.  ''  No,  yoTi  don't,"  said  Miss  Snagthorpe.  **  You  deny 
your  knowledge  of  the  lady  of  Mr.  Harbottle's  acquaint- 
ance, who  is  not  disposed  to  give  you  up  for  any  body." 

Never  did  this  Patagonian  Miss  seem  half  so  frightful  to 
Fanny  or  to  Charles  as  when  she  brought  this  little  bit  of 
satire  to  bear. 

"  I  find,"  said  Charles,  '^  when  the  ladies  declare  war 
against  me,  I  have  no  safety  but  in  flight." 

Saying  which,  he  rose  from  the  table, —  so  did  Snag- 
thorpe and  one  or  two  others  who  had  flnished  their  break- 
fast. Harhottle,  with  a  certain  degree  of  good  nature,  into 
which  he  had  been  brought  by  a  consciousness  of  his  mis- 
behaviour the  night  before,  walked  up  to  his  wife's  chair, 
and  in  a  tone  of  endearment  half  whispered  in  her  ear, 
'^  What  do  you  think  Lady  Frances  really  did  mean  about 
Charles  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  be  able  to  tell  ?  "  said  Fanny,  who  felf 
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her  cheeks  hum  And  her  heart  ache^  as  she  condescended 
80  to  equivocate  in  an  answer  to  her  hushand^  as  that  she 
might  avoid  telling  a  falsehood  while  she  yet  denied  the 
truth. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Snagthorpe/'  cried  Harhottle,  turning  from 
Fanny,  quite -satisfied  with  her  ignorance,  "  to-day  Fanny 
will  take  you  over  and  show  you  the  fishing  cottage  I 
have  huilt,  and  we  will  order  luncheon  there  —  and  you 
shall  go  in  the  britscka.  Snagthorpe,  you  and  I  will  ride 
—  who  goes  in  the  phaeton  ? —  Harvey,  drive  some  of  the 
ladies,  that  is,  if  your  ravenous  invisible  will  permit  you. 
Ha !  ha !  ha ! — I  think  you  11  like  my  britscka^  Mrs.  Snag- 
thorpe —  Hobson  — completest  carriage  in  the  world — cost 
me  a  mint  of  money — but  as  I  say,  what  does  it  signify  ? 
Ha !  ha !  ha !  However,  I  must  go  down  to  the  Parsonage, 
make  my  peace  with  Emma,  and  call  at  Dale  Cottage, 
have  it  out  with  my  lady,  and  ask  her  here  again  to 
dinner." 

^^  Indeied,"  said  Fanny,  "  Mr.  Harbottle,  I  think  you 
had  better  not  invite  her  again :  in  all  probability  she  will 
decline  seeing  you  if  what  they  tell  us  happened  really  did 
occur ;  and,  at  all  events,  I  don't  think  the  friends  now 
with  us  are  exactly  suited  to  her ;  and,  besides *' 

"  Psha !  nonsense!"  said  Harbottle;  ''  not  suited  to 
her  !  —  if  my  dinners,  and  my  carriages,  and  my  comforts 
are  suited  to  her,  my  company  is  suited  to  her.  I  shall 
break  her  into  my  ways." 

'^  I  would  much  rather  she  did  not  come,"  said  Fanny, 
who,  for  reasons  which  she  could  not  divulge,  felt  the 
strongest  anxiety  not  again  to  be  thrown  into  the  society 
of  one  who,  professing  kindness,  and  friendship,  and  affec- 
tion for  her,  could,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  however^ 
savagely  excited,  evince  to  her  husband  a  suspicion  of  the 
impropriety  of  her  conduct,  in  a  declaration  which,  how- 
ever groundless  in  fact,  clearly  established  two  points  — 
one,  that  her  ladyship  believed  her  dear  friend  actually 
guilty ;  and  the  other,  that,  so  believing,  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  betray  her  on  the  first  colourable  opportunity. 

"  I  would  rather  she  should  come,"  said  the  Squire. 
"  I  do  not  choose  my  friends  to  suppose  that  I  am  to  be 
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whistled  on  and  off  like  a  dog;,  by  these  beggarly  lords  and 
ladies :  —  come  she  shall : — I  am  vexed  about  Emma — but 
I  shall  press  her  to  come  too." 

'^  I  fear  it  will  be  difficult  to  succeed  in  your  invitation 
to  her/'  said  Fanny^  ^'  after  your  declaration  with  respect 
to  her  position  relatively  to  Captain  Sheringham.  I  sus. 
pect  enough  must  have  passed  in  their  way  home  last  night 
between  her^  poor  girl,  and  the  Captain  s  mother,  to  render 
it  little  desirable  to  either  party  to  meet  again.  Feelings 
like  hers  cannot  so  easily  be  soothed  ■ 
'  "  Feelings !"  exclaimed  the  Squire^  snapping  his  fingers^ 
*^  fiddledee  about  feelings  —  depend  upon  it  in  this  world 
the  only  way  to  get  on^  is  to  put  your  feelings  in  your 
pockety  and  the  less  room  there  is  in  it  to  stow  them  away 
there  the  better." 

**  You  do  yourself  injustice/*  said  Fanny ;  "  your  feel- 
ings are  just  as  strong  as  any  body's." 

'^  I  grant  you.  Fan,"  replied  the  husband,  '*  when  I 
am  put  upon  —  sneered  at  —  ridiculed  —  injured  —  de- 
ceived —  that  I  can  feel,  and  pretty  sharply  too ;  but  I 
should  think  myself  a  great  fool  to  care  about  what  is  said 
between  friends,  as  I  call  all  of  us  here  —  hard  words 
break  no  bones  —  do  they,  Tom  !     Ha !  ha !  ha ! " 

These  last  words  were  accompanied  by  a  tremendous 
slap  on  the  back  of  our  sporting  friend  Snagthorpe,  which 
made  him  stagger  again.    '. 

**^  No,  no,"  cried  the  astounded  Nimrod ;  ^^  but  hard 
thumps  do,  Harbottle." 

Fanny  followed  her  inexorable  husband,  and  kept  en- 
treating him  not  to  persevere  in  his  invitation  to  Lady 
Frances — but  in  vain.  If  she  came,  she  anticipated  all 
that  she  should  have  to  undergo  beyond  her  own  private 
feelings  as  regarded  her  ladyship's  suspicions  and  malig- 
nity. Constant  references  to  Harvey  and  his  incognita 
favourite  would  lead  to  accusations  and  vindications  in- 
tended to  be  jocose,  but  which  would  be  daggers  to  her> 
and  would,  in  all  probability,  betray  Harvey  (who  was  no 
match  for  Lady  Frances)  into  some  dilemma  which  might 
en  d  in  the  most  serious  results. 

The  die,  however,  was  cast,  and  nothing  could  save  poor 
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Ffsatj  from  tiie  rack  which  was  preparing  for  her  but  tibe 
wounded  pride  «f  liady  Fiaaces ;  and  from  a  closer  ao 
quaintance  with  her  ladyship,  Mra.  Harbotde  began  to  be- 
lieve tha£.  In  spite  of  the  dignified  tone  which  she  had 
assumed  on  her  first  arrivid  at  Binford^  her  magnificence 
had  so  far  adapted  itself  to  circumstances,  that  she  pre. 
f erred  the  luxuries  of  the  hall,  gratis,  to  the  delicacies  of 
the  cottage  even  at  a  small  diarge ;  indeed,  it  appeared  bj 
her  words  .and  actions,  that  although  she  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  war  upon  her  neighbours  on  the  slightest  provoca* 
tion,  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  her  tactics  was  that  of 
fcHraging  upon  the  enemy.  The  difficulty  of  the  case  to 
Fanny  was  this :  —  immediately  after  breakfast  they  w»e 
to  start  on  the  expedition  to  the  Fishing  Cottage,  and  JBEar. 
bottle,  who  was  first  going  to  the  Rectory  and  Dale  Cot* 
tage,  was  to  join  them  there.  They  would  not  meet  before 
their  departure  on  the  excursion,  and  she  could  not,  there- 
fore, know  whether  the  Squire's  invitation  was  accepted  or 
not,  until  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  arrangements  t» 
avoid  its  effects. 

She  felt  convinced  that  if  it  were,  it  wotdd  be  impossible 
for  her  to  support  the  presence  of  Harvey  during  her  lady, 
ship's  visit  —  i^e  foresaw  all  the  consequences  of  his  beix^ 
of  the  party  —  the  next  dAy  he  was  positively  to  go  to 
London  —  she  determined  if  she  could  ascertain  Ladjr 
Frances's  answer  to  be  in  the  affirmative,  to  beg  him  Mt  j^ 
^events,  and  at  the  hazard  even  of  affronting  Harbottle,  to 
take  his  departure  that  afternoon  before  dinner.  But  thenpi 
her  wish  upon  that  point  must  be  expressed  to  Charles 
himself;  therefore,  before  they  quitted  the  Hall  on  thdr 
trip,  abe  sought  him  in  the  breakfast-parlour  —  he  had4e£t 
it;  she  looked  into  the  .conservatory*— he  was  not  there  ^ 
•she  lingered,  hesitated  -—  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
sto  get  ready  for  her  departure  until  she  had  secured  his 
absence  frGtm  dinner. 

Harbottle  was  now  actually  gone — no  .time  was  to  be 
iost  —  the  carnages  twere  coming  round  <^  Fanny  C]K>S8e4 
the  hall  —  the  library  door  was  open — she  looked  in^  and 
there  saw  the  object  at  onc^of  her  search  and  of  her  avoid- 
jmoe..    Hie  had  enteied  the  room  by  a  door  at  the  other 


end  of  it,  which  led  again  into  the  drawing-rooms^  and  was 
passing  through  it.  When  he  saw  her  in  quest  of  him^ 
Harvey  started. 

'^  For  Heaven's  sake,  Chaf  les^'^  said  she^  '^  listen  a  mo- 
ment You  know  what  Lady  Frances  said  last  night' — 
he  is  gone  to  invite  her  here  to  dinner  to-day.     Hear  me 

—  if  she  came^  and  you  were  here^  I  should  die.     Cruel^ 

deceitful  woman  !     What  I  have  to  ask "  here  fear^ 

anxiety^  and  a  thousand  other  feelings^  almost  stopped  her 
utterance. 

<^'  Speak^  Fanny^"  said  Charles  — ''  direct  me  how  to 
net." 

"  You  axe  to  go  to-morrow,"  continued  ahe,  not  much 
less  affected  than  he  evidently  was ;  "  that  is  your  promise 
to  him,  not  to  me.  You  were  pledged  to  go  yesterday  — 
let  me  entreat  of  you  go  to-day  —  go  —  make  my  excuse 
« — leave  a  note  —  do  not  see  him  —  you  will  he  over- 
f)ersuaded  —  God  forgive  me — I  think  I  diaU  die  —  go 
—I  could  not  endure  your  presence  — you  could  not  hear 
■the  jests  and  follies  which  they  would  commit  — I  am  con- 
vinced we  should  betray  ourselves." 

Wb!!;I 

"  If  the  struggle  kills  me,  it  shall  be  done,*'  said  Charles : 
"  you  see  me  no  more." 

'^  Heaven  bless  you/'  said  Fanny.  *'  Farewell,  thai-— 
no  —  no  —  no  —  hush,  I  hear  them  coming  —  let  me  go 
this  way  —  my  eyes  will  betray  me.     Farewell,  Charles 

—  iarewdll ;  once  more,  God  bless  you  ! " 

Sie  rushed  from  him  to  the  other  door,  which  was  igar : 
ahe  pushed  it  open  to  pass  out,  and  discovered  -^  Hollif 
Ustening. 
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CHAPTER  X: 


If  powen  divine 


Behold  our  human  actions  (as  they  do), 

I  doubt  not  then  but  innocence  shall  fluke 

False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 

Tremble  at  patience.    You,  my  lord,  best  know 

"Who  least  will  seem  to  do  so;  my  past  life 

Hath  been  as  innocent,  as  chaste,  as  true. 

As  I  am  now  unhi^y.  Shaxspbakk. 

And  vrhat  may  have  happened  in  the  hieanwhile  to  our 
excellent  young  friend^  Captam  George  Augustus  Frederick 
Sheringham,  who,  it  seems^  had  suddenly  adopted  the  rarely 
used  manoeuvre  in  English  nauticals  of  running  away  ? 

To  be  deceived  by  a  girl  of  the  worlds  with  whom  a  mafi 
has  been  playing  the  same  game  as  herself,  and  to  be  de* 
feated  in  a  running  fight  of  flirtation^  or  outwitted  in  a 
case  of  coquetry^  may  be  unpleasant  at  ihe  moment^  because 
being  deceived  and  defeated  in  any  thing  is  far  from  agree- 
able ;  but  the  pang  is  a  thousand  times  more  severe  when 
the  object  of  our  affections  happens  to  be* such  a  being  as 
Emma  Lovell.  The  retiring  modesty  of  manner,  the  soul- 
fraught  tenderness  of  feeling,  the  gentleness  of  expression, 
the  excellence  of  purpose,  and  the  purity  of  thought  which 
distinguish  such  a  being  amidst  a  thousand,  seem  so  many 
sureties  for  sincerity  and  truth. 

To  be  discarded  by  such  a  one  as  this,  is  the  bitterest 
of  all  human  mortifications,  because  either  a  man  has  been 
deceived  wilfully  by  her  original  assumption  of  appearances, 
which  were  but  superficial,  or  she  has  discovered  something 
in  his  character  and  qualities  so  much  at  variance  with 
what  could  be  acceptable  to  such  a  being  (supposing  her 
sincere),  as  to  have  induced  her,  upon  acquaintance  and 
reflection,  to  withdraw  herself  from  an  intimacy  for  which 
at  first  she  had  no  disinclination. 

That  Emma  was  attached  to  Harvey,  Sheringham  had 
no  doubt  -—  that  their  conversation  in  ibe  conservatory  had 
ended  in  her  acceptance  of  his  offer  he  was  equally  certain; 
^rat,  from  having  seen  him  plants  at  breakfast  at  her 
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fintheir's  the  next  morning;  secondly^  from  her  message^ 
openly  delivered  to  him  by  a  common  footman;  and^ 
thirdly^  by  their  manner  and  earnestness^  in  the  walk 
which  they  subsequently  took  to  the  hall^  after  his  de- 
parture  from  the  Parsonage. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  sort  of  ebullition 

-  by  which  the  gallant  captain's  heart  and  mind  were  agitated 
in  his  saunter  homewards.  He  walked  slowly  for  one 
minute  —  rapidly  for  two  —  then  he  would  stop  —  some 
tree,  some  bush^  some  stile^  some  object  which  he  passed^ 
brought  to  his  recollection  a  word  —  a  look  —  a  smile  of 
Emma — ay,  a  smile — for  she  had  smiled  on  him  ''many 
a  time  and  oft"  as  they  had  walked  along  that  very  path. 
Then  he  doubted  —  then  he  feared  —  then  he  defied  -^ 
laughed  at  his  own  weakness^  and  whisded ;  as  if,  like 
Othello,  be  could 

*<  Whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  fortune." 

But  that  humour  lasted  only  for  a  moment  -—  he  stopped 
again  —  stamped  on  the  ground  with  vexation  and  anger. 
Should  he  call  out  Harvey  ?    Why  P  —  she  had  favoured 

—  had  accepted  him.  Should  he  see  —  propose  to  her  ^- 
he  never  had  done  so,  and  had  no  more  right  to  her  afiec- 
tions,  nor  hold  over  them,  than  any  other  of  the  gallant 
commanders  in  his  Majesty's  royal  navy.  Why  did  he 
complain  then  of  her  preference  of  Charles  ?  if  he  so  much 
dreaded  the  result,  why  had  he  not  anticipated  his  offer  ? 
He  would  go  back  —  he  would  speak  to  her  father  —  he 
would  do  something  on  the  instant  that  should  decide  the 
point.  He  turned  hesitatingly  round  to  put  this  scheme 
into  execution,  when  he  beheld  Miss  Emma  Lovell  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Charles  Harvey,  proceeding  by  the  near- 
est way  frOm  the  Parsonage  to  the  park-gates, — leaning, 
too,  with  a  decided  pressure  of  one  arm,  while,  with  the 
other,  she  appeared  to  be  enforcing  by  action  some  argu«- 
ment  of  importance,  with  the  strongest  energy  and  em- 
phasis, which  he  appeared  to  receive  with  marked  attention, 
animated  by  occasional  gestures,  indicative  of  avowals  and 
protestations. 

Away  went  all  his  resolutions;  for  all  the  hopes  on 
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which  those  refidudons  were  founded  were  hy  this  honid 
▼ifiion  blighted— <- it  was  too  dear  —  the  thing  was  settled^ 
and  uoihiAg  sensined  for  him  bat  instantly  to  quit  the 
.scene  of  his  dehidoii  and  d^ett.  Knowing,  however^  ex- 
actly the  turn  of  his  lady  mother's  mind^  with  respect  lo 
his  matnmonial  proceedings  generally^  and  more  e^^ally 
with  his  prooeediogs  connected  with  this  particuUur  specif 
latiooj  he  resolved  to  attribute  his  departure  to  some  other 
cause^  which  he  should  state  in  a  note  to  her  ladyship^  and 
'^  cut  and  run^"  witliout  leaving  her  any  clue  by  which  she 
could  discover  the  place  ,of  his  destination^  so  that  he  might 
for  the  present  avoid  any  of  those  lectures  upon  morals, 
manners,  and  matiimony,  which  her  ladyship  was  much  in 
the  hafait  of  writing  upon  certain  sheets  of  shining,  musk- 
smelling  wove  paper,  and  defl|»atching  to  him  smuetunea 
hebdomadally,  and  at  other  times  even  diumally. 

This  resolution  taken^  the  Captain  ordered  his  servant  to 
pack  a  portmanteau,  and  forthwith  betook  himself  on  foot  to 
the  turning  by  the  Binford  finger-post^  where  having  waited 
some  twenty  minutes,  he  was  picked  up  by  a  London  coach^ 
in  which  (having  sent  his  man  back)  he  and  his  portman- 
teau were  ^>eedily  bestowed. 

But  while  we  are  bound  to  relate  the  progress  4>f  the 
£ying  lover,  it  ia  egually  our  duty  to  cast  one  glance  u|»on 
her  whom  he  had  left  —  left  under  an  impression  —  hasr 
tily,  yet  4iot  akogethn'  harshly  formed  —  of  her  falsehood 
,Bnd  heartlessness.  Painful  and  agitating  as  his  sudden 
departure,  so  caused,  was  to  Sheriqgham^  what  were  its. 
^ects  upon  Aun,  compared  with  those  which  it  produced 
.upon  Emma  i 

Man,  pffoiid  maxi,  as  he  ^pay  well  be  called^  as  far  -as 
human  pride  is  concerned,  lovefi »- fondly,  devotedly  lavas;- 
his  days  are  ,occiy»ied  by  thoughts  of  i^er  whom  he  Jidocea 
..•««•  hu  nights,  when  not  sleep)^^  .axe  passed  in  dseams  qf 
.her:  but  then,  his  occupatipna* — |he  toils  of  businesi^ 
pvactioe  at  the  bar,  attendance  in  jpArliament  —  politicif,  i^ 
a^itatesman^-'War,  if  a  soldier  — his  pursuits,  if  profeai* 
vsionidi^his  4ivQraified  amusements,  if  a  sportsman -ar- 
sodety  —  wine  —  cards  —  dice — all  these  exdteraeats  sxe 
SX  Iwmd^  and  as  choioe  or  ^cesslty  leads  or  draws  him  to 
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iiieir  adoption,  each  is  acceptable  and  afioepied  •— bat  a 
woman,  who  loves  —  a  beii^  like  jEUnma,  wbo  bad  never 
iored  before -**- whose  whole  mind,  whose  piursiuts,  whose 
Noughts,  whose  sentimeEits,  whose  diancter,  are  piopertied 
by  the  one,  one  ^igrossing  passion,  is  —  how  differently 
placed! 

Never  was  being  more  exemplary  than  she  of  whom  I 
apeak.  Her  constant  attsntion  to  the  wants  and  sorrows 
of  her  father's  poor  parishioners  -^  her  schools  —  her  Uule 
housewifery,  by  which  the  means  of  ibe  cottagers'  family 
were  to  be  increased  daring  the  winter  months ;  her  anxiety 
and  zeadiness  to  forward  and  support  whatever  could  be 
advantageous  to  the  helpless  Infant  or  the  aged  sufferer 
were  —  not  unequalled — for,  praise  be  to  Heaven,  there 
we  many  like  her  —  but  they  were  warm  and  energetic, 
far  rbeyond  that  which  common  observers  would  ex{>eo( 
from  a  being  so  mild,  so  modest,  so  gentle,  and  so  unas* 
suming. 

In  those,  it  is  trae,  she  found  a  constant  xesonccej  «n^ 
as  tilie  almoner  of  her  excellent  father's  bounty,  her  morn- 
ings were  r^;ularly  passed,  previously  to  her  almost  daily 
tvisits  to  Fanny.  Once  only  had  the  unifovmity  of  hit 
.visits  to  the  poor  been  interrupted;  once  only  had  she 
failed  in  enquiring  after  the  health  and  comfort  of  her 
pensioners —  and  that  .once  was  on  the  morning  after  She<- 
xingham  abruptly  left  fiinford,  and  after  the  conversatjeoi 
which  passed  in^he.carjsiage  between  her  and  Ijady  Franoes. 

Lady  Frances,  who,  up  to  the  moment  the  Squire  VQr 
lonteered  his  remarks  upon  her  son's  absence  xeaUy  had 
no  suspicion  how  very  much  Emma  was  fionemMd  in  hif 
agoing,  wiis,  by  ithe  observations  Harbottle  made  (coupled 
with  the  agitated  ei^presaion  (|f  Miss  Lo«eU'«s  counteikanioe)i» 
satisfied  that  .the^e  aotua%  loaa  a  connection  between  -tbe 
.Captain's  dc^parture  and  ihe  young  lack's  apparent  eoldness 
pu  the  ipceoediiig  evening.  Ser  game,  -Ih&refme,  yam  fo,be 
S^ajred-^hnef  ^as  the  ^me  aUowed  her  ma^^idiuteg  ^e 
traj^  from  the  HaU  to  the  Beci^ry  (h^  ladyship  innittiijg 
Atfon  settii^  Misa  Jjovell  4own  <befoie  the  -oaixtegip  took 
iir  hene,  idtbaivh  the  ovdinary  ;00iu»ie  woiUd  have  imm 
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Dale  Cottage  firat^  Parsonage  next) ;  and^  accordingly^  she 
began  her  skirmishing  before  they  had  left  the  park. 

"  What  an  extraordinary  creature  Mr.  Harbottle  is  !" 
said  her  ladyship^  "  isn't  he^  my  dear  ?" 

"  He  certainly  is  yery  odd/'  said  Miss  Lovell ;  *'  bat  at 
this  time  of  the  evening  nobody  accustomed  to  his  society 
ought  to  mind  what  he  says." 

"  Why,"  said  her  ladyship,  "  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
loye,  I  never  do,  at  any  time ;  if  I  did  I  never  should 
enter  his  house  after  once  leaving  it:  there  are  such 
strange  persons  in  the  world  that  it  is  really  necessary  to 
accommodate  our  feelings  and  sentiments  to  the  things 
we  meet  in  society ;  but  I  am  sure  that  you,  like  myself, 
are  quite  au  fait  upon  such  matters,  and  regard  the  idle 
babbling  of  men,  particularly  those  who  indulge  in  that 
horrible  and  now  exploded  vice  of  drinking,  as  mere  non- 


sense." 


<( 


I  assure  you,  Lady  Frances,"  said  Emma,  "that  I 
very  much  regret  to  see  the  odious  habit  of  which  you 
speak,  gain,  rather  than  decrease,  with  Mr.  Harbottle." 

"  Why,"  continued  her  ladyship,  "  it  really  is  a  matter 
of  very  little  importance  to  me  what  people  do;  if  they 
have  just  enough  method  in  their  madness  not  to  involve 
otiier  people.  Now  my  poor  son,  Captain  Sheringham, 
whose  name  he  so  coarsely  coupled  with  yours  — you  know 
that  sort  of  thing  is  quite  unpardonable.  The  fact  is  —  of 
course  you  will  not  mention  this,  my  dear  Miss  Lovell  — 
George  is  gone  to  London  upon  particular  business.  I  don't 
choose  to  submit  all  my  family  history  to  Mr.  Harbottle, 
and  therefore  I  affected  ignorance  of  his  movements ; 
but  the  real  truth  is,  as  you  must  see.  (xeorge  — I  don't 
mean  jto  say  that  he  has  any  very  great  chance  of  a  peerage, 
because  there  are  two  or  three  between  him  and  the  title  in 
his  poor  dear  father's  family  —  but  there  it  is.  Well  — 
then  you  know  with  my  connections,  and  the  sincere  affec- 
tion which  my  brother.  Lord  Pevensey,  has  always  evinced 
for  him  — >  and,  indeed,  I  may  say  his  own  personal  claims 
-^  it  i«  natural,  that,  wishing,  as  I  know  he  does  wish,  to 
marry,  he  should  be  anxious  to  mix  a  little  more  than  he 
can  here  in  his  own  immediate  sphere  —  I  am  sure  he  is 
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ex^emely  happy  at  Binford ;  and^  as  a  son,  I  have  every 
possible  reason  to  praise  and  admire  him ;  and  I  know,  that 
in  any  settlement  for  life  my  wish  would  be  a  command 
with  him.  But  still  you  see,  my  love,  he  feels  himself 
buried  in  'this  sort  of  place  ;  and  as  there  is  a  person  «-  of 
course  all  this  is  entre  noua  —  to  whom  he  has  been  almost 
since  childhood  attached,  he  thinks  that  an  opportunity  has 
offered  of  pressing  his  suit  in  that  quarter,  which  may,  to 
be  sure,  be  rejected — Heaven  knows  —  but  that  he  has  in 
confidence  explained  to  me  to  be  the  cause  of  his  sudden 
flight/' 

^*  We  shall  miss  him  very  much,"  said  £mma,  "  in  our 
little  excursions."  It  was  lucky  it  was  dark,  and  that  the 
lamps  of  the  carriage,  hke  those  of  all  well-regulated  car- 
riages, threw  no  light  inwards. 

'*  \"  said  Lady  Frances,  who  never  in  the  whole  course 
of  her  acquaintance  with  Emma  had  spoken  one  half  so 
much  before  —  ^'  I  confess  —  but  that  of  course,  my  dear 
child,  is  also  in  confidence — I  expect  his  prqjet  to  come  to 
nothing;  for, amiable  and  excellent,  and  I  may  add,  noble, 
as  dear  Catherine  is  —  Catherine  is  her  name  —  she  has 
nothing  in  the  way  of  fortune  —  absolutely  nothing  —  and, 
of  course,  poor  George,  who  has  himself  nothing  in  the 
world  but  his  ha)f-pay,  cannot  afibrd  to  marry  a  girl  with- 
out fortune ;  and  what  I  grieve  at  most  is,  that  if  Pe- 
vensey,  or  some  of  them,  do  not  make  a  little  struggle 
now,  the  poor  dear  girl  will  be  so  unhappy — for  she  dotes 
upon  him  —  and,"  added  her  ladyship,  as  the  carriage 
drove  in  to  the  Rectory-gate,  ^^  I  happen  to  know  '^e  is 
just  as  fond  of  /*er." 

They  stopped  at  the  house  :  Lady  Frances  took  leave  of 
Emma  with  the  most  affectionate  tenderness ;  bid  her  take 
care  not  to  risk  her  safety  by  putting  her  '^  dear  foot "  into 
a  little  puddle  before  the  door :  '^  wrap  yourself  up,  my 
love,"  t.  e,  in  stepping  out  of  the  carriage  into  the  hall. 
*^  Good-by,  dear;  remember  me  kindly  to  papa  ;"  —  and 
so  on  • —  and  thence  her  ladyship  proceeded  to  Dale  Cot- 
tage. 

Oh !  if  these  plotters  could  but  really  comprehend  how 
very  short  a  way  their  efforts  go  against  a  mind  like  Emma 
Loveirs,  they  would  save  themselves  all  the  trouble  of  what 
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I  beHere  M2s8  Edgetrorthr  calls  '<  Policising."  (If  I  am 
wrong  in  the  word^  I  have  to  apologise  to  that  admirable 
authoress^  for  I  use  it  only  from  memory.)  Poor  Lady 
Frances^  painted  and  pencilled^  and  petrified  with  horror 
at  the  insight  into  her  own  family  affairs^  afforded  by 
Harbotde^  threw  herself  back  in  the  carriage,  after  she 
had  part^  with  her  companion^  and  dipped  her  douUe- 
chin  in  her  swan's  down  boa^  perfectly  satisfied  that  she 
had  ntterly  confomided  the  "  Parson's  Daughter/' 

"  I  have  setded  that  young  lady's  business^"  thought 
her  ladyship ;  '^  I  had  not  much  time  to  do  it  in,  but  done 
it  I  have.  Poor^  dear  child !  what  with  patronising  her^ 
and  coaxing  her^  and  frightening  her,  she  will  never  think 
more  of  my  George  Augustas  Frederick !  " — of  whom^  by 
the  way^  her  ladyship  felt  an  inveterate  anxiety  to  know 
something  herself. 

£mma^  unused  to  the  world  and  to  worldly  things,  was 
endued  with  an  inherent  good  sense,  which  more  par. 
ticularly^  more  entirely,  belongs  to  women  than  to  men^ 
and  which  taught  her  to  consider  the  facts  and  opinions 
expressed  by  Lady  Frances  in  the  dark,  as  near  to  truth  as 
her  ladyship's  curls  and  complexion  were  in  the  daylight 
near  to  nature.  Genuine  straightforward  principle,  impose 
upon  it  as  yon  will^  must  eventually  come  •  out  bright  and 
pure.  Emma  had  seen  Lady  Frances^  in  the  glare  of 
lamps  and  candles^  candidly  avow  her  ignorance  of  Shering- 
ham's  destination.  She  knew  that  to  be  truth.  Was  she^ 
with  ^  mind  like  hers^  likely  to  be  deceived j  by  a  second 
edition  of  this  history^  evidently  prepared  after  the  occur- 
rence of  a  conversation  which,  however  disagreeable  to  her 
ladyship,  was  infinitely  more  painful  to  Emma  ?  Not  she. 
She  looked  back  on  the  dialogue,  or  rather  monologue,  in 
the  carriage^  with  but  one  feeling — pity  for  her  companion^ 
who^  not  only  in  contradiction  of  facts  established^  but  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  candid  declarations  of  George  him- 
self^ had  uttered  falsehoods^  the  objects  of  which  (so  thinly 
were  they  skinned  over)  were  just  as  evident  to  Emma  as 
to  Lady  Frances. 

Fanny,  during  this  period,  was  perhaps  sufi^ring  as 
much^  if  not  more^  than  any  of  the  other  personages  of 
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this  little  drama;  t^,  in  addition  to  all  her  personal  feel- 
ings of  distress  and  annoyance^  connected  with  what  may 
perhaps  be  called  the  main  plot^  she  was  distressed  hejond 
measure  at  the  position  in  which  she  had  placed  her  in- 
nocent friend.  It  seemed  impossible  to  undeceive  Shering- 
ham  with  respect  to  Miss  Lovell's  real  feelings ;  and 
although  Lady  Frances'  story  about  '^  dear  Catherine," 
which,  of  course,  with  the  rest  of  the  carriage  dialogue, 
was  repeated  by  Emma  to  Fanny  at  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity, might  have  a  very  slender  foundation,  yet  it  was 
clear  that  somebody  called  Catherine  was  somehow  con- 
nected in  her  mind  with  her  son's  settlement  in  life,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  say  what  he  might  be  driven  to  do,  in  a 
state  of  desperation,  if  he  fell  again  into  her  society,  or  the 
circle  in  which  she  moved.  The  blow  once  struck  —  the 
knot  once  tied,  and  Emma's  happiness,  and  perhaps  his 
own,  would  be  for  ever  blighted. 

The  greatest  change,  however,  that  manifested  itself  just 
at  this  period,  was  exhibited  in  the  manner  and  spirits  of 
the  Squire ;  by  dint  of  repetition  his  faithful  HoHis  had  at 
last  excited  in  his  mind,  if  not  absolute  jealousy,  at  least 
suspicion ;  and  when  Fanny  returned,  tired,  worried,  and 
out  of  spirits,  from  the  excursion  to  the  fishing  cottage, 
she  was  conscious  that  what  she  had  apprehended  had 
come  to  pass,  and  that  Mr.  HoUis,  who  had  been  closeted 
with  his  master  dfter  his  arrival,  had  repeated  the  diiyointed 
conversation  he  had  overheard  in  the  library,  improved 
upon,  most  probably,  by  some  fanciful  additions  of  his 
own. 

^'  So,  Fanny,"  said  the  Squire,  with  a  scowling  look, 
which  generally  portended  a  storm,  '^  Mr.  Harvey  is  gone 
—  suddenly  —  without  stopping  to  say  good-by,  or  shake 
^ands,  or  any  thing  else.  He  leaves  a  note  to  say  he  must 
go  to  London  on  particular  business,  and  now  I  hear  that 
he  is  not  gone  to  London  at  all ;  that  he  is  for  the  present 
gone  over  to  UUsford,  and  that  he  is  expected  to  spend  a 
week  or  ten  days  at  the  Mordaunts." 

'^  Upon  rtiy  word,"  said  Fanny,  '^  I  am  not  at  all  a\vare 
of  his  engagements." 
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'^•You  Mw  bim,  I  think,  before  he  went.  Fan/'  Bai4.the 
Squire. 

^'  I  did." 

^^  Alone  In  the  library  ?  7 

^^  YeSy  alone  in  the  library." 

^^  I  .thou^t,  perbi^s,"  eontinned  her  husband,  ^^  yoK 
had  some  particidar  wish  that  he  should  go." 

'*  I  hud  a  particular  wish  that  he  should  go,"  replied 
Fanny ;  ^^  he  had  promised  to  go  before.''  , 

*'  Whom  did  his  staying  annoy  ?  "  asked  Harbottle. 

"  The  reports  which  had  been  circulated  about  his  'atr* 
tachment  to  Emma,  rendered  his  remaining  here  ixyurioim 
to  her." 

'^  Why  more  to-day  than  a  week  ago  ?  " 

"  After  that  long  interyiew  in  the  conservatory,"  said 
Fanny^  not  quite  so  collectedly  as  she  usually  said,  things., 

"  Ah !  that  was  it.     Oh  1  and  that  frightened  away  th« 
Captain,  and  now  you  are  making  up  a  match  between  the 
Captain  and  the  Parson's  Daughter." 
^  ^'  I  do  not  consider  myself  making  up  a  match,"  said 
Fanny. 

''  Helping  it  on,  though,"  said  Harbottle ;  "  my  mo^to 
16,  Neyer  meddle  or  make  in  matters  like  these ;  however^ 
J  suppose  you  would  rather  she  should  marry  him,  thaa 
Harvey." 

,  *'  To  me"  said  Fanny,  '' it  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference." 

''  It  may  be/'  said  Harbottle ;  "  but  a  lady  sometimes 
grows  so  used  to  a  favourite  that  she  does  not  like  to  lose 
him." 

^^  Favourite ! "  exclaimed  Fanny,  "  what  on  earth  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

<^  Why  I  mean,"  said  the  Squire,  in  a  tone  of  the  bitp 
teKest^.«eyerity,  —  ^^1  mean  that  every  body  in  the  house  is 
itaUung.of  your  conduct  with  my  '  young  friend,'  as  they 
lOali  Jiim.  Your  own  maid — your  pet  maid — Mrs.  Devon 
«>-TDei^U..I  belieTo  would-be  a  better  word -^^ talks  of  his 
notes  to  you,  and.  your  conversations  with .  him.  I  have 
heard  4t.«U,>  Fanny,  but  I  have  affected  for  ffour  sake  to 
treat  the- -tale  widi  contempt,  and  threatened  those  who 
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tpoke  of  it,  if  they  ever  breathed  it  to  me  again^  to  tend 
them  all  packing." 

^^  If  you  had  so  treat€d  their  intelligenoe  because  you 
disbelieved  it^  rather  than  in  consideration  of  me^"  said 
Fanny^  ^'you  would  have  better  deserved  my  affection. 
Am  I  to  defend  myself  against  these  imputations  —  am  I 
to  explain  —  am  I  to  humiliate  myself?" 

"No,  no  I-  Fanny,"  said  Harbottle.  "The  principal 
part  of  the  history,  and  which  does  you  the  most  credit, 
you  have  carefully  concealed  from  me.  Harvey's  going 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Emma  Lovell.  Come,  come,  no 
disguise !  more  people  than  two  may  be  in  a  conservatory 
or  in  a  library,  at  the  same  time.  I  give  you  credit  for  all 
you  have  done ;  I  should  have  liked  it  better  if  I  had  been 
consulted.  Kiss  me,  Fanny !  all  is  forgiven  and  forgotten, 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  But  as  for  my  ^  young 
Mend,'  as  my  servants  call  him,  who,  under  the  mask  o. 
friendship,  baa  made  me  absurd  and  contemptible  —  for 
him " 

—  "  Dearest  William  1 "  said  Fanny,  who  knew  how 
terrible  his  revenge  would  be,  if  permitted  to  have  free 
play,  "  listen  to  me :  you  say  you  have  treated  your  io- 
formants-— spies  upon  my  words  and  actions  —  as  such 
persons  should  be  treated,  and  declared  your  utter  disbelief 
in  all  their  histories  for  my  sake.  Is  it  not  clear  —  con- 
sult your  own  judgment,  let  reason  master  passion  —  is  it 
not  clear  that  any  steps  taken  against  Mr«  Harvey,  in  a 
case  where,  if  you  consider  him  faulty,  /  cannot  be  blame- 
less   '• 

—  "  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Harbottle,  '*  you  are  blame- 
less." 

^^Bttt  will  the  woiid  think  so,  if  my  name  becomes 
publicly  coupled  with  an  object  of  your  avowed  hatred  and 
vengeance  ?  If,  as  you  say  you  do,  and  as  I  deserve  you 
should^  believe  me  innocent,  and  should  it  be  your  intention 
to  break  off  your  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Harvey,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  let  die  intercourse  and  intimacy  cease, 
without  any  open  declaration  of  hostility  }  " 

"  Perhaps  it  might,"  said  Harbottle ;  "  but  then,"  con. 
linned  he,  clenching  his  fist^  "  he  escapes  scot-free/' 
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^'Etcflpn!"    said  FaBny,   *^what  hat  he  to  esc^^ 
from  ?  what  has  he  done  ?  what  act         ■" 
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Come,  come,  Fan^  intenupted  her  huaband^  "  I  cry 
peaoe^  b«t  I  miut  not  hear  him  or  his  conduct  defendwl* 
For  pour  sake—-" 

**  For  my  sake  ! "  exclaimed  Fanny ;  "  believe  me,  if  I 
did  not  think  you  were  thoroughly  and  entirely  convinced 
of  my  innocence,  your  tenderness  or  compassion  would 
liceak  my  heart  •—  a  heart  which^  Grod  knows,  has  nevier 
entertained  a  thought  derogatory  to  your  honour^  &r  har- 
boured a  wish  iiyurious  to  your  happiness.  I  cannot  lire 
under  your  suspicions;;  indeed  —  hideed,  it  would  be 
greater  kindness  to  kill  me  at  once." 

^  Come,  come,  my  poor  ^rl ! "  said  fiarbo^e,  ^  no 
crying — no  crying.  I  do  believe  you  innocent  of  aoy 
thing  wrong.  I  mysrif  thought  Mr.  Harvey  was  getting 
mdMT  too  free  and  easy,  bat  I  was  confident  in  you,  atad 
-troubled  my  head,  little  about  it ;  but  when  other  petKpIe 
begin  to  talk,  and  wink,  and  nod,  and  laugh  —  that  I  can*, 
bear." 

The  opportunity  of  checking  any  such  imperdiienoes, 
if  indeed  you  can  imagine  they  exist/'  said  Fanny,  '^fre^ 
aento  itself.  Mr.  Harvey  is  gone  —  let  him  never  zetom. 
You  parted  not  in  anger,  and  if  you  ineet<       >  " 

'^ Meet -^ God  forbid  that  I  should  meet  km!**  ex« 
claimed  Harbotde,  with  an  expression  of  countenasnoe 
worthy  the  hand  of  Fuseli,  "  excqit  face  to  £aoe,  at  twelve 
paces  distawt,  a -»— ^"  > 

«  Oh !  William,  WilKam,"  said  Fanny,  '[  banish  sooh 
thoughts  —  he  has  never  deserved  yo«r  hate.' 

"  You  think  not,"  said  Harbotde :  '*  «%s  his  conduct  in 
thelibrary, whenyou parted, thatofadeariiiend ?  was — • — " 

«Oh,  pray !  pray,  William  ! "  sobbed  Fanny,  " end 
this  painful,  dreadful  conversation;  acquit  me  entirely^  or 
^Bcard  me  totally — I  am  conscious  of  ray  own  rectitude.'' 

'^ Do  I  deny  it?" 

^  Then^  formerey^  sake — for  the  sakeof  jnstiee-^s^re 
roe  all  these  allegations,  raked  together  by  persons  whose 
daty  would  be  better  porsoed  to  their  master  by  .attention 
to'thdr  ow»  serviioeB^  dian  by .  poisoping  his  mind  with 
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^betJoBs  of  GJBfciimstalic^B  of  which  they  can  neither  com^ 
prehend  the  causes  nor  effects^  and  which  ■    ■    ■  '* 

"  Come,  Qotae"  intenrupted  Harhottle^  ^'  no  pleaching, 
and  no  running  down  my  flerrants,  who  hai^  for  yeurs 
and  years  heen  faithful  to  me,  and  to  whom  I  hare  heen 
before  indebted  for  acts  of  kindness  and  afieetion,  which  I 
am  very  proud  of  and  thankful  for.  Dry  your  e3^es  -^  I 
hate  to  see  your  eyes  look  red  —  and  dress  for  dinncar. 
Let 's  have  no  more  of  this :  it  is  all  over,  forgiven  and 
forgotten,  as  far  as  t^  are  concerned,  but  ■  ■  ■  ■ " 

Fanny  knew  enough  of  Harbottle  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  last  word  he  uttered.  She  was  convinced  that  no- 
thing but  revenge  for  what,  by  the  exaggeration  of  spies^ 
he  had  been  taught  to  consider  Harvey's  duplicity,  would 
CcDm  or  satisfy  htm ;  and  knowing  too,  as  she  did^  that 
iHiatenrer  had  occurred,  trivial  indeed  as  it  was,  had  its 
^gin  in  herself,  and  had  arisen  from  the  best  and  most 
acmpulously  honourable  feelings  on  both  sides,  it  was  na« 
tural  that  the  forgiveness  of  her  husband,  of  what,  in  faet, 
was  no  offence,  should  not  release  her  from  an  anxiety  for 
ftnolher,  to  whom,  as  we  have  already  seen,  she  was  sin- 
cerely attached  as  a  companion  and  friend. 

{^cn  scenes  as  this,  which  I  have  endeavoured  faith- 
fully, yet  I  fear  faintly,  to  describe,  are  not  so  rare  in 
domestic  life  as  the  still  unmarried  world  may  lancy,.and 
yet,  with  al]  its  little  ills  and  evils,  man  knows  no  happiness 
untU  he  marries.  Let  him  possess  a  woman  of  sense  and 
.virtue,  and  of  whom  he  himself  is  worthy,  and  he  will  feel 
a  solid  and  permanent  joy,  of  which  he  never  was  before 
sensible.  *'  F<fr"  as  somebody  says,  ^'  the  happiness  of 
msyriage,  like  the  interest  of  money,  arises  from  a  regular 
and  estaUished  fund,  while  unmanied  libertines  live  upon 
llie  prineipal,  and  so  become  bankrupts  both  in  character 
and  Tospeetability." 

To  be  sure  (as  indeed  the  same  authcnrity  tells  /us)) 
^'  uninterrupted  happiness  no  man  can  or  ou^t  to  expect. 
•Life  is-  no  sinecure ;  fruits  do  not  now  spring  sponteiieouslj 
fttfOL  the  earth  as-  they  did  in  tho  garden,  nor  does  manna 
'drop'fipom  the  clouds  as  it  did  in.the<w]lder&e8B*'^  B«t^ 
its -a  scheme  'Of  solid  comfort,  matnmoDy-Jiffords^N»\wdU 
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regulated  minds  a  double  share  of  pleasure  in  pro8perit]r» 
and  a  solace  and  support  in  sorrow  and  adversity. 

The  assembled  party  at  Binford  *'  needed  no  ghost''  to 
tell  them  that  there  had  been  a  family  storm  during  the 
interval  between  their  return  and  dinner^  even  if  the 
swollen  eyes  of  their  hostess^  and  the  forced  smiles  which, 
strange  to  say^  the  angry  frowns  of  her  husband  drove  her 
to  assume,  had  not  sufficiently  proclaimed  the  fact;  the 
ladies'  maids  had  communicated  each  to  her  mistress  the 
outlines  of  the  domestic  history ;  for  Devon^  although  in 
some  sort  attached  to  Mrs.  Harbottie^  was  too  vain  of 
being  trusted  ever  to  keep  a  secret,  arguing  somewhat  Io« 
gically  that  a  secret  is  of  no  use  in  the  world  if  one  may 
tell  it ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  knowledge, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  her  natural  communicativeness,  she 
had  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Snagthorpe's  and  Mrs.  Dempster's 
soubrettes  what  she  knew  vj<is  to  happen  when  her  master 
returned ;  because  Mr.  Hollis  had  forewarned  hef  of  the 
course  he  was  about  to  pursue,  in  order  to  put  her  upon 
her  guard  if  she  should  be  questioned  by  the  Squire  about 
the  note  which  Harvey  sent ;  Hollis  believing  her  to  have 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  inherent  spirit  of  intrigue, 
mingled  with  a  certain  degree  of  a£fection  for  her  mistress 
in  her  composition,  to  induce  her  to  deny,  in  the  most 
positive  manner,  ever  having  carried  (or  even  seen)  a 
biUet  from  Mr.  Harvey  to  Mrs.  Harbottle. 

The  caution  of  Hollis  might  lead  the  speculative  reader 
into  the  belief  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  mischievous 
proceedings,  he  had  some  feeling  towards  Mrs.  Devon^ 
which  induced  him  to  let  her  into  his  confidence  just  as 
far  as  was  necessary  to  prevent  her  committing  herself  in 
a  falsehood,  and  being — as  he  was  convinced  she  would 
be  by  his  irascible  master — kicked  into  the  street  on  the 
instant  of  her  detection.  Upon  this  point,  knowing  little^ 
we  fiay  less. 

To  describe  the  sort  of  evening  which  was  passed  after 
this  scene  would  be  to  recount  the  duration  of  dulness 
from  the  time  dinner  was  served  till  the  ladies  retired. 
Fanny  made  her  excuses,  and  left  them  early.  Harbottle 
lirank  much^  and  talked  much,  and  even  laughed  muchj^ 
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but  the  demon  of  revenge  was  lurking  in  his  heart ;  and 
when  he  reeled  up  stairs  to  hed^  his  deepest  regrets  were 
occasioned  by  thinking  that  Harvey  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  immediate  chastisement*  He  sat  himself  down  in 
bis  dressing-room^  his  temples  throbbed;,  and  his  eyes  swam 
in  his  head ;  he  unlocked  his  pistol-case^  he  poised  one  of 
the  deadly  weapons  in  his  hand^  raised  it^  then  dashed  it 
upon  the  table  with  an  oath,  as  if  in  despair  that  Charles 
was  at  the  moment  beyond  the  range  of  its  bullet.  He 
recurred  to  all  his  hospitaUty,  his  friendship^  his  intimacy 
with  Harvey:  recalled  to  his  recollection  all  the  proofs 
which  Harvey  had  seemed  to  give  of  afiPection  and  friend- 
;Bhip  for  him  ;  turned  over  in  his  mind  the  numberless  in- 
cidents which  had  occurred^  in  which  he  and  Fanny  had 
been  engaged  together — all  such  thoughts  and  recollections 
being  ho^htened  and  exaggerated  by  the  effects  of  the 
wine  he  bad  swallowed. 

,  To  hunt  down  the  miscreant  whom  he  thought  had 
stung  him — to  call  Jiim  out — to  shoot  him  if  he  could^ 
w»e  the  objects  of  his  present  anxiety ;  but  the  certainty 
ihat  auch  a  measure  would  give  publicity  to  his  suspicions 
-T-<to  his  shame,  perhaps — checked  his  sanguinary  desires. 
He  could  not  endure  to  become  the  mark  for  ridicule  or 
pity^  as  a  dishonoured  husband;  and  in  this  struggle  be- 
tween the  baser  passion  for  revenge  and  the  more  venial 
feeling  of  vanity^  the  distracted  man  consumed  the  greater 
part  of  the  night ;  and  when  at  last  he  laid  his  head  upon 
{lia  pillow^  sobered  by  reflection,  and  saddened  by  sus- 
fociqn,  he  fell  into  a  fitfid  slumber,  from  which  he  awoke 
jaext  morning  as  little  refreshed  in  body  as  he  was  relieved 
,in  mind.  . 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Oh,  my  hard  fate  f  why  did  I  tract  Her  et^ei'  r 

What  itory  H  not  full  of  woman's  falsehood  ? 

The  «ex  is  all  a  sea  ot  wide  destrucdoii ; 

We  are  vent*rotw  barks,  that  leave  our  home 

For  those  sure  dangers  which  their  smiles  conceal.  Lee. 

Return  we  now  to  Captain  Bheringham^  whose  expedition 
to  th^  metropolis  in  some  degree  resembled  that  of  Cadmus, 
who  being  sent  off  by  his  father  Agenor  to  pursne  his 
sister  Europa,  happened  to  be  struck  with  the  beau^f  of  t 
particular  situation,  and  stopped  to  build  the  city  of  Thebes 
on  his  way.  Sheringham,  bound  to  London,  and  resolved 
upon  cutting  the  thread,  if  not  of  l!he  Fates,  at  least  of  his 
ponnection  with  the  fickle  Emma  Lovell,  began  to  feel  his 
animosity,  like  the  courage  of  Sheridan's  Acres,  "  oosing 
out  at  his  finger  ends,"  during  the  first  ten  miles  of  his 
progress. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  that  his  doubts  had  so  speedBIy 
abated,  or  that  the  imprei^sion  which  what  he  had  seen 
had  made,  was  fading  from  his  mind,  at  a  rate  so  rapid  as 
to  entirely  alter  his  views  and  feelings;  but  it  was  the 
certainty,  in  his  present  humour,  if  it  lasted,  that  he  should 
iake  some  decisive  measure  upon  his  anival  fn  toWH, 
which  would  utterly  and  for  ever  shut  the  docft  against  Ally 
explanation,  and  terminate  irrevocably  sSl  further  Inter- 
course with  the  only  being  for  whom  he  had  ever  Mt  a 
sincere  and  devoted  affection,  which  induced  this  modi- 
fication of  his  passion.  The  faint  glimmering  of  hope-^-^ 
and  a  small  spark  it  was — that,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
she  was  not  the  faithless  creature  he  feared  her  to  be,  in- 
creased gradually  as  the  distance  between  them  lengthened, 
and  when  he  reached  Ullsford,  he  ventured  to  stay  his 
fiight ;  and  if  he  were  not,  like  Cadmus,  disposed  to  found 
a  city^  at  least  he  felt  a  powerful  inclination  to  indulge 
^mself  by  building  a  few  castles. 

According  to  this  plan  he  resolved  to  ensconce  himself  in 
the  best  inn  at  that  excellent  market-town,  and  i^te  by 
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tile  night's  mail  back  to  his  lady  mother^  infonmng  her  of 
his  halt,  and  begging  to  hear  from  her  by  return  of  post ; 
thinking,  by  thia  proposition,  with  which  he  was  quite 
sore  she  would  agree,  to  hear  something  relating  to  the 
politics  of  Binford,  which  might  serve  to  throw  a  light 
upon  his  own  particular  affiur,  being  at  the  moment  de« 
cidedly  of  opinion  that  tlie  denouement  of  Emma's  accept- 
ance of  Harvey  was  at  hand,  and  that,  in  all  probability, 
that  very  day  would  be  selected  for  its  announcement. 

Having  written  his  letter,  the  unhappy  captain  ordered 
his  dinner ;  for  he  was  not  one  of  those  sighing  swains 
''  who,"  the  proverb  says — why,  nobody  has  ever  exactly 
ascertained — '^  live  on  love,  as  larks  on  leeks,"  but,  on  the 
contrary,  held  that  the  diseases  of  the  mind  were  rather 
allayed  than  excited  by  the  refreshment  of  the  body  ;  and 
while  the  repast  was  preparing,  he  took  a  stroll  about  the 
town. 

There  had  been  times  when  the  sight  of  the  well-curled 
damsels,  standing  at  the  shc^-doors,  or  working,  or  seeming 
to  work,  behind  their  counters,  would  have  excited  his  at- 
tention at  least :  the  library,  half-filled  as  it  was,  with  the 
best  of  the  neighboiu^,  would  once  have  drawn  him  into 
its  gay  vortex ;  and  the  promenade,  at  the  end  of  the  town, 
called  there  the  Esplanade,  had  his  heart  been  at  ease,  and 
his  mind  in  tune,  would  have  charmed  him,  so  thronged 
was  it  with  pretty  people,  all  looking  as  fresh  and  gay  as 
none  but  English-women  ever  look  by  daylight.  All 
these  he  now  gazed  at  with  lack-lustre  eye,  and  bent  his 
solitary  way  to  the  church-yard,  where  he  lingered  and 
loitered,  reading  epitaphs  and  watching  grave-diggers,  till 
it  was  time,  as  he  thought,  to  return  to  his  hostelry. 

There  are  periods  of  a  man's  existence,  when  being  left 
alone — all  entirely  alone — is  very  delightful:  this  evening 
.was  one  of  those  in  Sheringham*s  life »- he  could  have  been 
happy  in  no  society  but  Emma's,  and  that  he  was  not  des*. 
tined  to  enjoy.  All  conversation  but  hers  would  have 
tormented  him  to  death — alone,  he  could  think  of  her  and 
of  her  falsehood  without  fear  of  interruption ;  and,  after 
dinn^,  while  sipping  his  wine,  and  reading  the  *^  Ladiea' 
Jila^zine  for  1789  and  1790/'  adcnmed  with  plates  of 
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^iftingvuisbed.  persans,  he  *'  evei  «n4  anon''  lifted- his ^jne^ 
from  the  book  to  the  cellingj  as  he  came  to  passages  in  the 
pleasiQg  little  romances  of  those  days>  under  the  titles  of 
*'  £loise«  or  the  Delicate  Distress^" — '*  Jacinths^  or  the 
Cruel  Unde/'-T-"  Henry,  or  the  Stray  Lamb,"  &c.,  whioh 
he  could,  by  the  force  of  ingenuity,  twist  into  an  applicatioii 
to  his  own  unfortunate  case ;  and  in  this  state  of  vcgetaitioii 
he  remained  until  about  ten  o'clock,  when,  at  about  the 
period  at  which  a  London  afternoon  begins,  he  betook  him*. 
«elf  to  rest — or  at  least  to  horizontal  reflection ;  ^or  so 
fixed  were  his  thoughts  upon  his  false  fair  one,  that,  up  jot 
in  bed,  his  cogitations  were  the  same>  the  only  difference 
lieing  in  the  attitude  which  he  chose  his  body  to  assume.  . , 
The  post  arrived  in  the  morning ;  no  letter  from  Lad)^ 
l^rances  in  answer  to  his,  which  she  must  have  received 
early  in  the  preceding  evening,  and  quite  in  time  to  le^f- 
to  it — what  was  the  meaning  of  that? — was  she  ill— or 
would  she  not  write  ?  In  answer  to  the  questions  which 
the  Captain  put  to  the  waiters  at  the  inn,  and  subsequently 
to  the  po8t*-master's  daughter,  he  found  no  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  the  non-arrival  of  her  despatdi.  His  mother 
was  an  excellent  correspondent — she  loved  writings  and 
did  nothing  else  aU  the  morning  long  than  cover  sheet  after 
sheet  of  paper,  not  only  with  lines  horizontal,  but  lin^i 
perpendicular,  and  lines  diagonal,  so  that  no  possible  spot 
pr  corner  of  her  letters  should  escape  unwritten  on.  .  She 
could  not  surely  be  unwell — but  if  she  were,  she  knew  by 
his  letter  where  to  address  him  ;  and  supposii^  her  illness 
sudden,  as  it  must  have  been,  and  so  serious  that  she  could 
not  herself  write,  her  maid  might  have  acted  as  secretary 
for  the  home  department  for  once.  He  was,  howevejc^ 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  failure  of  the  intelligence,  and  re« 
solved  upon  going  back  himself  to  Binford  by  that  night's 
mail^  if  something  did  not  turn  up  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
He  would  ^n  get   &ere  by  night ^-*  neither  would  his 

Ss.  be  pained  with  tb^  sight  of  Harvey  and  Emma  taking* 
"  walk  of  the,  affianced^",  nor  would  they  enjoy  the 
t^iunph  of  behp^ding  the  defeated  and.  discarded  lovcsr 
moping  in  solitary  sadness  under  the  spreading  yew^treesi 
«V|^cb.  ahjaltev  .^e,  wa)k.  £rom  the  Kectory  to  the  diurdu 
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ftftt  Mheffiie  wBf  veli^etbd^  and  ftnother  dkyof  agveealfe 
fiingle^bleffitedneflfl  was  before  him. 

He  lengthened  Ms.wallr  upon  this  occasion^  and  iftnjoyed 
his  own  thoughts  uninterruptedly  in  a  stroll  for  upwards  of 
five  hours ;  having  returned  from  which^  and  finding  no 
news  from  his  lady  mother,  he  again  proceeded  to  the 
trorWy  pursuit  of  dining. 

As  he  passed  to  his  sitting-room^  a  man  whom  hie  re>* 
e^nised  as  Harvey's  servant,  Evans,  touched  his  hat  to 
ham  ki  the  passage*  Sheringham  was  startled.  What 
brought  him  here.^  a  spy,  perhaps.  To  ask  after  his  mas«> 
ter,  whom  of  all  other  people  upon  earth  he  hated  most, 
and  least  wished  to  see,  wotdd  be  absurd ;  and  yet,  what 
should  he  do  ?  At  the  moment  he  did  nothing  but  pass  on 
— ^the  waiter  followed — of  Mm  he  enquired  if  Mr.  Hartey 
was  in  the  house  ?  —Yes ;  he  had  just  arrived. 

**  This,"  thought  George  Frederick  Augustus,  ''  ii 
deucedly  provoking.  What  can  have  brought  him  here?** 
— '*  Is  Mr.  Harvey  alone  .^"  said  the  Captain. 

'^  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  "  he  sleeps  here  to-night^ 
and  has  ordered  horses  tO>morrow  for  his  britcska  to  Mr. 
Mordaunt's." 

'^  Oh/*  said  Bheringham,  "  he  is  not  going  baek  to 
Binford?" 

'*  No,  irir." 
'  ^  That's  odd/*  thought  the  Captain,  ^*  that  now  is  very 
odd.  I  don't  see  why  I  should  quarrel  with  him -^  we 
parted  good  friends — never  spoke  so  civilly  irinee  we  knew 
eadk  oilier  as  we  did  when  we  separated  at  tile  Parsonage. 
If  he  is  not  going  to  Binford — eh-^how  is  it — let  me  see, 
she  cannot  have  jilted  him  <oo-— one  down  another  tome 
on?  No,  no,  that  cannot  be — but  then,  the  conservatory^ 
— ^IJhe  breakfast— the  walk— these  are  so  thany  '^hand^ 
kerchieft  which  the  Egyptian  did  to  my^  mother  give'*-« 
are  they  all  <  trifles,  light  as  air  ?'^^ but  Uien,  Ke  is  heire^^ 
Bmma  there — ahe  is  not  coming  away,  Ae  is  hot  goidg 
back. '  Oh,  let  me  br^ak  the  lce«--let  me  overd)itf6  sui-^ 
pkioil — liet  lis  either  fight  or  be  friends:  H^ng  it,  oi^  way ' 
or  another  it  must  end.''  "  "■' 

Aithe  eondoflion  of  this  soliloquy,  he  gate  ^<eF  \mw' 
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tremendoui  puH^  and,  at  hit  biddings  &e  waiter  itood  be- 
fore him. 

**  Has  Mr*  Harvey  ordered  dinner? *' 

«  Yes,  sir." 

*'  Is  he  come  down  ?  " 

''  No,  sir." 

^'  Where  is  his  servant  ?  " 

"  Here^  sir.** 
'    Evans  appeared. 

''When  did  Mr.  Harvey  leave  Binford?"  said  the 
Captain. 

''  About  half -past  two,  sir,"  said  Evans. 

"  He  is  going  to  Mr.  Mordannt's  ?" 

*'  Yes,  sir,  to-morrow." 

"  Does  he  return  soon  to  Binford?" 

''I  think  not,  sir,"  said  Evans;  and  in  saying  it^ 
George,  who  was  watching  him  like  an  Old  Bailey  counsel, 
saw  an  expression  in  his  countenance  which  he  vainly  en« 
deavoured  to  suppress,  and  which  meant  more  than  the 
simple  answer  seemed  to  convey. 

'*  Come  away  suddenly —  eh  ?  "  said  Geoi^e. 

''  Very,  sir,"  said  Evans. 

"  I  wish  —  I  wish,"  said  Sheringham/  ''  you  would  go 
to  your  master  —  make  my  compliments,  and  say  that  I 
am  here  alone  ;  and  that  if  he  will  do  me  the  favour  to  join 
me  at  dinner,  I  shall  be  too  happy." 

"  I  wiD,  sir." 

Away  went  Evans.  This  was  curious  —  a  triumphant 
lover  would  not  leave  his  prise  thus —what  could  it  nesn  ? 
was  he  in  despair?  —  had  he  been  beaten — rejected  — 
deceived  —  it  was  quite  a  case  of  sympathy.  Harvey's 
answer  in  the  affirmative  was  coudied  in  the  most  friendl  f 
terms,  and  Evans  was  directed  to  order  the  people  to  blend 
the  dinners  —  another  case  of  sympathy — the  same  soup  — 
broiled  whitings  —  a  roast-fowl  and  egg-sauce  -«—  an  ome- 
lette atta  herbe9  fines,  and  a  tart,  had  been  ordered  by  both 
the  gentlemen;  £bur  whitings  instead  of  two,  two  fowls 
tostead  of  one,  and  so  on  in  progression,  accordingly  ap. 
peared,  and  shortly  after  entered  Charles  Harvey  hiinself. 
'     When  he  came  into  the  room  he  afiected  a  gaiety  which 
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^heriiighara  m  as  hutant  saw  was  fotced-^he  was  de# 
ligbted  to  see  k ;  and  instantly  shook  hands  with  the  man^ 
whom  an  hour  before  lie  considered  hifr  deadliest  &e,  with 
the  greatest  cordiality. 

You  don't  look  well,  Harvey,"  said  Sheringhaxn. 
I  am  not  well  at  all,"  rephed  Harvey;  •*  bat,  pray^ 
may  I  enquire  what  on  earth  took  yon  so  suddenly  from 
Knford,  and  what  on  earth  brings  you  here ! " 

"  Sympathy,  i  suppose,"  said  Sheringham ;  *'£&r  your 
own  questions  edMied  would  be  those  most  suitable  to  my 
enquiries  about  you." 

"I  am  here,"  said  Haorvey,  ^^ maigri  moi^-^ I  am  going 
to  the  Mordaunts." 

*^  You  had  not  long  fixed  that  visit,"  said  Sberinghamw 

"  It  depended  entirdy  on  my  stay  at  Harbottle's,"  re« 
plied  Charles ;  '^  I  promised,  whenever  I  left  Binford,  te 
go  to  Marchlands." 

'^  I  had  lAo  idxA  that  you  were  going  to  leave  Binford  so 


•oon." 


'^  I  did  intend  coming  away  the  day  befoie  yestorday," 
fiaid  Harvey;  ^^  but  the  Squire  would  insist  upon  my  stop-* 
ping.  I  wish  I  had  not  been  persuaded  to  stay.  I  saw 
Miss  Lovell  just  as  I  left  the  village  this  afternoon  —  look.* 
ii^  handsomer  than  ever." 

''  The  devil  you  did,"  ihmght  the  Captain.  ''  I  wish 
you  had  kept  that  fact  to  yourself,  at  least  tiU  we  had 
dhied.*' 

''  Lady  Frances,"  condnued  Charles,  "  I  did  not  see : 
she  dined  with  us  yesterday  at  the  Hall ;  a«d  I  am  afraid 
Harbotde  was  excessively  riide«  I  know  from  the  eonvefs- 
ation  it  breakfast  this  naoming,  that  poor  Emma  Lovell 
was  made  extremely  unoomfoitable  by  his  alhisions." 

*^  Miss  Lovelly  too>'*  said  Sheringham,  ^'  his  allusions  -«- 
oh!" 

'^  About  ymi,**  said  Harvey. 

^^  Me  }—****•" 

At  diis  crisis,  when  the  Captain  -was  wound  up  to  a 
pitch. of  excitement  and  expectation,  which  nobody  not 
chUl-<deep  in  Idve  can  properly  estimate,  the  door  of  the 
fooipi  flew  open,  and  the  master  of  the  Geoi^  appeal^  at 
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the  head  of  his  wttten^  bearing  the  SiaBaeted  lepest  fbr  Aa 
Iwo  diaeonsokte  lovers.  The  noise  the  men  made  in  put* 
ting  the.  things  down  rattled  throogh  the  bzah&s  of  the 
friends,  for  such  they  now  seemed  destined  to  be;  and  bf 
the  tine  the  Yahoos^  who  invariably  couple  noise  with 
snurtnesS)  had^  in  their  slap-dash  manner^  arranged  the 
table  and  placed  the  chairs  for  the  guests^  thsy  each  wished 
the  mealover^  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  encumbrance  of- the 
attendants^  in  whose  presence  it  was^  of  course^  impossible 
to  touch  upon  the  Kulgect  nearest  their  hearts. 

The  meeting  between  these  two  young  gentlemen  wai 
curious :  the  circumstances  were  such^  and  so  peculiar^  that 
they  produced  in  the  course  of  the  evening  from  Harvey 
what  perhaps  nothing  dse  upon  earth  could  have  extracted 
£rom  his  bosom^  the  confession  of  a  fervent,  deep-rooted, 
and  unalterable  attachment  for  Fanny. 

^^  Indeed,  indeed,"  said  Harvey,  '^  if  any  human  being 
had  told  me  that,  Uving  as  I  have  been  with  Harbotde,'  it 
was  possible  I  should  have  allowed  passion  so  fur  to*  gaia 
die  mastery  of  reason,  of  principle,  and  of  honour,  I  would 
have  felled  him  to  the  earth.  Unconsciously  and  unirifc* 
tingly  did  I  entangle  myself  in  this  fatal  attachment.  Not 
ene  word  of  love  has  ever  passed  my  lips,  not  one  tliooght 
has  ever  crossed  my  mind,  which  I  woidd  have  disowned 
or  disguised  even  from  her  husband  ;  but,  Sheringham,  the 
momtfil  came  when  I  was  undeceived;  she  painted  her 
own  unhappy  circumstances  to  me;  she  said  little;  bat 
tb^  it  was,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  knew>  I  loVed 
her.  All  I  have  explained  to  you  about  my  long  convert 
ations  with  that  most  amiable  of  beings.  Miss  Lovell, 
heightened  rather  than  diminished  my  affbction.-  An  ap* 
peal  was  made  to  my  iieelings«  to  my  honour,  to  save  her-«** 
save  her  from  what,  George?  — was  not  this  a  oonfeosiim 
that  my  fatal  passion  was  in  some  degree  reciprocated?''   . 

'^  My  dear  friend,"  said  Sheringham,  "  you  must  not 
a^tate  yourself  thus;  you  have  acted  hoiwnrably  tnd 
wisely;  time,  and  redeetion,  and  reason  will  everoome 

this,  and "  .  f 

.  ^^Freach,  Bheringhan,  fseaoh,"  said  Gharles-}  ^^  but jrei 
'"oUect,  that  the  preacher  is  most  eflcient  who  acti<  up.td 


biB  doctriaes.  Had  your  £mma  (for  your^'^e  i^^  rely 
upon  tt^  heart  and  soul^)  been  torn  from  yoa/or  had  you 
quitted  her  under  the  impression  that  you  neverirere  a^a 
to  see  her,  what  would  you  have  done  ?  " 

*^  Why,  my  dear  friend,"  said  George,  '^  precisely  what 
/  have  been  doing  for  the  last  four-and-twenty  hour^  and 
you  diottld  console  yourself  with  the  reflection  that,  hxmm 
ever  much  2(oc»  sufier,  the  object  of  your  ill-fated  attachment 
18  safe —  safe  beyond  the  reach  of  pain  or  calumny." 

^'  True,  so  she  is,"  answered  Charles ;  ''  but  what  a 
blank  is  my  existence  now!  Where  shall  I  find  solace, 
where  dissipate  regrets  of  which  I  never  anticipated  the 
depth  or  extent,  until  forced  to  endure  them !  Travelling  -^ 
travelling,  must  be  my  resource.  On  the  Continent,  through 
scenes  unconnected  with  any  recollections  of  her,  I  may 
perhaps  be  tormented  into  other  thoughts.  But  for  life  the 
feding  lasts,  here  —  here,  in  my  heart." 

'^  I  thought,"  said  Sheringham,  *'  when  I  first  met  you 
jit  Harbottle's,  that  you  entertained  rather  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  I  must  admit  that  I 
also  thought  her  opinion  of  you  was  not  much  less  friendly  f 
but  one  sees  so  very  much  of  that  sort  of  family  compact 
in  die  general  run  of  society,  that  I,  who  make  a  point  of 
never  interfering  where  I  think  my  offidousness  might  be 
superfluous,  troubled  my  head  no  more  about  it ;  but  I  de« 
dare  to  you  that  the  greatest  surprise  your  confidential 
communication  has  created  on  my  mind  is  the  fact,  that 
the  dSnouement  of  the  affair  is  a  ^ng  of  only  a  few  days 
old." 

'^Ah,  Sheringham,"  said  Harvey,  ''you  do  not  know 
w)iat  an  admirable  creature  that  woman  is — what,  in  point 
of  fact,  she  suffers,  and  how  she  bears  her  sufferings ;  bat, 
never  mind,  leave  me  to  a  course  of  sorrow  which  I  de* 
serve,  and  of  repentance  which  I  need.  As  you  justly  say, 
thank  God  1  she  is  sale  and  blameless ;  and  in  that  recol. 
leetion  I  am  comparativdy  happy,  even  in  my  miser^r* 
YoU'ha^ta  brighter  prospect  before  you,  and  sohas  Emma-; 
for  although  in  point  of  fortune  she  may  all  her  life  b6 
poor,  she  will  marry  the  man  she  loves,  and  who  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  her  happy." 
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But^  my  dew  felkyir/'  said  Bheringbtm^  who^  liftving 
received  from  Harrey  ell  the  particulars  of  hie  interviews 
mth  Mifis  Lovell^  all  the  causes  of  their  conversations  and 
meetings^  had  become  the  gayest  of  the  gay^  and,  above  tSL, 
most  anxious  to  console  and  enliven  his  companion,  *^  you 
xeally  are  forerunning  my  expectations.  I  have  no  aasmv 
ance,  but  your  word,  that  £mma  Lovell  cares  one  aii^le 
sixpence  about  me.  I  have,  like  you,  never  spoken  of 
love :  she  has  never  expressed  any  thing  but  good-nature 
and  kindness,  and  at  those  luncheons         '  " 

''Ah,''  said  and  sighed  Charles  Harvey,  '^ those  ^ital, 
fascinating  meetings  —  now  terminated ! " 

^'  Well  terminated  for  all  parties,"  said  George.  ''No 
sorrow — hope — hope,  Charles/' 

"  Where  am  I  to  look  for  hope  —  for  comfort  ?" 

"  Time  and  patience,"  continued  tiie  Captain,  "  are  re* 
quired  to  soothe  us  in  all  great  calamities  ;  but  rely  upon 
H " 

Here  entered  a  waiter  with  a  small  brown  paper  parcel, 
directed  to  Captain  Sheringham,  R.  N.,  George  Inn,  fJUs* 
ford,  per  Swannington  coach.  It  was  a  letter  from  Lady 
Frances,  thus  enveloped,  innocentiy  to  defraud  t^  General 
Post-office,  and  secure  the  receipt  of  its  contents  that  eveUf^ 
ing,  her  ladyship  having,  from  some  cause,  "yet  unex<* 
l^ained,'^  missed  the  day's  post — as  ladies  with  a  large 
correspondence  sometimes  do. 

The  seal  broken,  the  packthread  cut,  Gecnge  read  as 
follows :  — 

«  Dale  Cottage,  Aug.  SO.  1830. 
"  My  Dear  George,  * 

''  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  pain  and  agitation  I  eafi* 
fered  from  your  sudden  and  most  unexpected  .disappearance, 
and  I  assure  you  the  mortification  I  have  undeigone  sinoe, 
upon  account  of  your  flight,  has,  infno  smaU  degree,  in** 
creased  the  efibcts  of  that  uneasiness.  I  have  had  Popjoy 
with  me,  and  have  taken  an  ocean  of  camphor  julep,  aad 
some  otiier  faoi^d  messes  which  he  has  sent  me.  I  of 
course  gave  him  Halford's  prescription,  which,  as  usual, 
'brought  me  round  a  littie,  and  your  kind  and  afl^tionate 
letter  has^  for  the  present^  effected  my  cure. 
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:  ''  I  bad>  l48t  nii^t  vfaeH  I  came  home,  raede  up  my  mind, 
curtainly^  if  you  did  not  return^  neyer  to  visit  the  Harbot. 
lies  again*  His  mdenefis  is  beyond  endurance^  and^  under 
the  isflaence  of  constant  intoxication  in  the  evenings  he 
llirows  off  every  thing  like  restraint  or  a  regard  for  the 
oomiooii  decencies  of  society.  The  people  who  are  staying 
with  them  are^  a  horrid  wooden»headed  looking  man^  with 
red  tcheeks  and  a  hlaek  bristly  liead^  whose  name  I  have 
never  been  able  yet  to  pronoanee,  with  a  mawkii^^  pale*, 
faced  dawdle  of  a  wife^  drest  after  the  prints  in  the  maga^ 
zines^  and  a  sister  who>  upon  my  word,  is  not  presentable 
any  where.  Then  there  is  an  old  lawyer,  (Dumps,  I  think 
diey  call  Mm,)  as  deaf  as  a  post  and  as  rude  as  a  bear,  with 
«  prim  starched  better  balf>  who  talks  slip-slop  more  ad^ 
mirably  than  the  lady  in  the  Rivals »— when  speaking  of  an 
open  heath,  she  talks  of  a  dissolute  situation  in  the  country; 
and  while  Mrs.  Harbottle,  who  really  knows  something,  was 
speaking  of  the  arts,  she  volunteered  her  opinion  thi^t 
^  statutes  Were  nasty  tbdngs,  but  that  of  pictures  she  had 
always  heard  the  most  beautiful  that  ever  was  painlv^  was 
the  Anno  Domini  of  Apelles.' 

''  At  such  things  as  these  I  could  laugh  if  I  had  any 
body  to  kugh  with  me;  but  the  people  who  are  here,  of 
course,  see  nothing  ridiculous  in  their  own  absurdities  or 
.'those  of  their  .companions,  and  sit  round  the  rooip  iju 
«ober  sadness,  and  fancy  that  society. 

^'  What  put  me  in  a  seripus  passion  with  Mr.  Harbottle 

were  some  very  coarse  aBusions  about  you  and  the  PaEson'p 

Daughter,  and  ihat  too  in  her  presence ;  now  really  a  jok^ 

if  joke  it  may  be  considered,  at  the  expense  of  two  people 

when  absent,  is  all  very  well:;  but  while  the  poor  creature 

was  poresent,  filling  ber  head  with  notions  which  could  only 

.end  in  disappointment  to  her,  was  too  outrageous ;  and  when 

-the  Squire  said  ihat  she  had  given  up  Mr.  Harvey  for  your 

aake,  I  really  was  in  such  a  passion  as  to  tell  him  that  upon 

chat  subject  he  had  better  look  nearer  homey  for  that  there 

WAS.  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  who  did  not  seem  disposed 

cQ  give  up  Mr.  Harvey  for  any  body. 

^  This  morning  the  Squire  called  upo^  mefull  of  apologies 
:  for  whathe  had  been  told  had  offended  me.    He  appeared 


hub  M«  I^AsMr^  iyA«6lkiM^ 

t&  Te^dll^et  nothing  of  the  matter  liinndf;  htit  wtm  Ht'iii 
oSf out  friends'  had^  at  breakfast^  recnilled  to  Ms '  memory  m^ 
olMervfttion  about  yoting  Harvey ;  and  you  cannot  imaghA? 
irhat'I  miffered  between  the  stapidity  of  &e  man  himii^ 
aiid  my  own  anxiety  not  to  be  mixed  up  in  any  of  theh^ 
^fttarrels  or  grievances.  When  he  insiated^  joenktly-of 
conrse^  npon  my  telling  him  who  the  lady  was  who  wte  no' 
dieted  to  Charles/ as  he  called  him^  I  could  say  notfaii^/ 
hvLt  advised  him  to  try  and  find  out^  which  I  i^onld  not 
httre  done  if  I  had  imagined  he  had  the  least  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding in  his  scrutiny.  He  insisted  upon  my  ditiing  wtflif 
them  to-day,  to  show  that  I  was  not  offended;  andak  If 
eonld  not  in  this  place  plead  any  other  engagement^  I  Mt 
going  fully  prepared  for  the  frowns  of  the  lady^  who^'  I  hsvd 
no  doubt^  will  erroneously  attribute  what  I  said  in  a  moment 
of  irritation  to  annoy  him  some  little  titde-tattle  desfl^'Of 
showing  her  up^  which  I  declare  to  have  been  the  fju^est 
thing  In  the  world  from  my  intentions.  •  * 

**  1,  however^  took  the  opportunity  of  this  t^ie-d't^iMi 
ike  Squire  to  set  him  right  upon  the  subject  of  Miss  Lov^ll: 
I  had,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  our  drive  homewards  frorM 
thie  Hall,  talked  at  her,  in  describing  the  sort  of  person  f 
should  like  you  to  marry ;  and  I  believe,  from  the  tone  of 
voice  in  which  she  replied,  for  I  could  not  see  the  expressioil 
of  her  countenance,  that  I  completed  the  affidr  entir^y,  gavi^ 
her  hopes  the  coup  de  grace,  and  prepared  her  for  woe  and 
willows;  but  it  struck  me,  as  I  know  Mrs.  Harbottle  to  1^ 
her  chief,  indeed  only  fHend  and  con^dant,  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  instil  into  the  thing,  which  Mr.  Harbottle  ciBk 
faia  mind,  the  conviction  that  any  serious*  connection  with  thi^ 
Eovtills  had  never  entered  your  head.  I  represented  yotj,  ait 
rethink  you  merit,  fdl  of  vivacity  and  general  admiration 
fbr  nit^and  jn^tty  people,  with  a  turn  for  flirting,  and  scu 
^fn|Vlishments  exactly  suited  to  the  indulgence  cf  the  pur-« 
Milt.  'Be  thstatf  it  may,  I  made  them  understand  that  yod 
iMirehbmbrfc  idea  of  connecting  yourself  with  liie  Parton^ 
Daughter  than  the  Pope  has,  nor  much  more  right  than  idl 
hoKm^^^^tO' -Aiihld  Of  'sui^  ^  Mtig ;  that  bdtig  yourself  with-^ 
*ttti2f(ft-etttiej*yiu.C»ttiinly  ctriild  only  marry  with  monfey ; 
•M  tbftty^iiieiref&H?^  '^mgalt  M«  ether  4mpos9miiHer' oat 


^,fiii^qfimd<mtjoaG$nUiBlf  could  not,  eran  If  jwaiiriNMr- 
ii.,^  w|iifi))L  I  Md  vuce  you  did  oot  —  marry  vti^  a  pienoa 
an  ih«  poor  little  girl  wbosa  head  I  am  really  afraid  you  \mm 
turoed.     Having  charged  the  Squire  with  all  theae  vie«9' 
ai^i  inteDttopSy  I  despatched  him  to  his  wife  to  make  a  eoiw 
fideoce,  aod  was  not  at  all  ilUpleaaed  that  he  proposed  taking . 
the  Bectory  in  his  way  to  join  ^  the  ladies  '^  in  some  excur.* 
aioB  to  his  fishing-house,  which  has  cost  him  more  mon^ 
ijhan  fishing^house  ever  cost,  and  is  not  yet  half  finished.  ' 
:  ^'  I  W98  so  extremely  unwell  that  I  could  not  write  in* 
dm*  for  tc^day's  post,  a»id  I  therefore  have  ordered  theni 
ip  forw#pd  this  by  the  coach ;  and  one  of  my  principal  rea« 
4Qils  for  legr^ting  my  inability  to  write  sooner  is,  that  I  am 
tfBtrsmely  anxious  you  should  go  to  Somerfield.     I  wish 
y^U  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  Catherine.     She  is  «a 
9mi|kble  creature,  and,  diough  somewhat  older  than  yourself,. 
9P  «uparior,  and  with  such  an  understanding  and  such  • 
heart  —  and  I  dare  say  you  will  j(4;ingly  add  —  and  sueb 
afortiuie  !     But  there  you  will  do  me  an  injustice.     I  feel, 
oaitainiy,  as  I  told  Mr.  Harbottle,  that  you  ought  not  to 
marry  without  money,  but  that  is  a  totally  different  thing' 
from  marrying  for  money.     Therp  are  as  lovely  and  as  ex^* 
eelWnt  young  women  rich  as  there  a^re  poor;  and  although' 
I  have  no  desire  to  spoil  you,  and  perhaps  see  you  with  a 
mother's  eye,  I  do  really  think,  considering  your  personal 
qualifications  and  the  circumstances  of  your  birth  and  coa^* 
Aectiona  on  both  sides,  that  you  are  fully  entitled  to  aapne 
|o  the  union  of  beauty  and  wealth  in  the  lady  with  whom^ 
yon  link  your  fate  and  fortune.    A  woman's  heart  is  always 
disintesested  ;  a  rich  girl  is  as  easily  won  as  a  poor  one  ;  it 
in  true,  frienck  and  relations  may  in  the.one  instance  thwart, 
Hrhile  in  the  other  they  would  encourage,  a  successfhl  te v* 
mination  to  your  suit ;  but,  as  far  as  the  being  herself  it 
concerned,  I  have  known  the  world  a  long  time,  and  1  never 
)i»ew  a  riph  girl  think  of  her  riches,  exc^t  as  affooding  tha 
means  ^f  making  him  happy  whose  happiness  it  w»s  h«t 
^xiety  to  make. 

''  Yott  must  be  awato^  dear  Q^xgfi,  tliat  in  |4vi^Bg  you 
to  pfocee^  «nd  not  return  to  this  place,  .1  /make  a  great 
Pfxs^.aMi^fice.;  indeed,  Islu^  iWft  i^.yergr.^«ritl|P  W^ 
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tfif^  .  J  .«P  ?f  faitojjl«d  ^A.  thaw  opj^refleiv^  pc^pile  Unft- 
dli^r  ui^viU^  h^taliQr^  that  1  tm  sMd  to  jenUi ;  .i|n4 
tbe.honid  aoionsteirs  who  compose  the  re^  of  the  populfttioii 
lire  8o  (jletesitiihl^  to  me,  that  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to 
get  o0t  of  the  invitatioiia  to  the  HaU,  by.  mixing  in  t|^e,oth«r 
p^ir^ea  of  the  place. 

^'  TOii.moiTow  comet  pfrtridge^ootingj  and  the.re^ui;-- 
lenceof  that  day  brings  forcibly  to  my  mind  all  the  fe^tivitieii 
at  Qiimsbttry^  and  the  joyous  meetings  in  which  my  poor 
^leaJT  father,  and  my  venerable  grandfather  before  hiin^  took 
9fi  much  delight*  All  these  things  are  changed ;  and  h^ne 
am  I  destined,  I  conclude^  to  pass  theanniversaryof  that  once 
really,  happy  day  ua  the  society  of  the  Harbottles  and  t^eir 
cpi^traordinary  oompuiions.  However,  do  not  disturb  your 
arrangements  for  me,  and  let  me  hear  Irom  you  as  soon  aa 
yon  rea^  town«  I  wiU  furnish  you  with  a  penodical- 
apoountof  our  proceedings  here;  not  but  that  I  tbink^  if  I, 
kept  a  diary  for  your  edification^  I  might  detail  the  events. 
of  Monday  at  the  banning  of  eadi  week,  and  put  ditto^ 
dittOj  .ditto -to  every  succeeding,  day  until  Monday  came 
ajpaln- 

../'  Po  not  fail  to  write  to  me  ;  and  believe,  mej  deareaK 
QeQige>  your  alPectionato  moth^^ 

'<  Frances  SbebinobAm.  . 
.  *'  P.^.  Popjoy  has  just  been  here.  He  tells  me  he 
was  sent.fpr^  this  mornings  to  see  Miss  LoveU,  whom  he 
ibund  csUfeniely  unwell.  Poor  thing !  I  have  no  doubt 
her  indisposition  proceeda  from  the  enlightenment  she 
received  last  night  from  me.  However,  George,  the  days 
when  ladies  died  for  love  are  past,  and  I  really  thinli;,  aa 
indeed  I  tpld  Popjoy,  that  his  assistant,  who  is  a  reroark>« 
ably  smart,  red  and  white  young  gentleman,  would,  in  the 
shape^of  a  husband,  be  of  more  service  to  her  than  all  the 
physic  iu  his  shop.  There  is  nothing  like  putting  notions 
l^ljo, young  men's  heads.  I  am  quite  sure,  Po^oy  will 
lldjl.the  lad.  what  I  said,  and  I  am  not  much  less  sure  thai 
X  fihaik ge^iup  a.^rtation  between  them/* 

..  .T)4|  lifter  andpostftgiptoame  most  opportaiiel^,or  rather 
inopportunely — opportunely  to  open  Sheringhiun's  eyes^ 
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ilf 'to  liis  1$/^  m&Chix*%  maiKsavrings^  tnd 
ili  far  as  theii;  f^iiGceiB  waa  inyohred.  ^ejrhow^y^  cot^ 
^1l(>rat^^  if  they  had  needed  cdrrohbratibn^  aB  tire  atee^ 
^Qs  and  statenients  of  Kanray,  as  to  his  entire  innoceode 
ii  eitlier  attaehment  or  ofkt  to  Miss  Lovell ;  for  her  lady^j 
akip^  in  ^^anxie^  to  exbihir  the  success  of  her  conveit^ 
ation  with  Emraa^  had^  in  point  of  fact^  admitted  that 
Ihe  ot>iect  of  h^  aflfbcdoBS  was  George  himself;  and  iMi 
ahe^^-^the  woman  of  the  world — sits  down,  and  wrhei^  t^ 
l^m',  a^  a'  probahle  means  of  inducing  him  to  itelinqmsh 
Ib^  girl  whose  head  he  had  turned^  and  of  proceeding  ti 
domerUdd  to  conclude  a  match  with  *'  Cathetitie*/'  ^  - 
'''  Th^t  her  ladyship  had  over-reached  herself  in  this  proi 
^tecting  is  clear ;  hut  it  must  he  admitted,  m  tindioatioii 
ht  her  policy,  that  she  did  not  believe  in  the  exfetenoe  of  ^ 
^i^rious  atto^hment  to  Emma  on  the  part  of  her  son.  Hii 
slidd^  departure  she  could  not  exactly  account  for;  hul 
toch  had  been.  i£e  by-play  of  the  parties  concemeif^ 
whilst  under]  h^r  ladyship's  9urv6Ukinee,  that  what  shb 
really  ifhtrnght^  and  what  she  did  not  in  the  alightest  degree 
aliude.u>>  was^  that  George  had  started  off  in  a  fit  of  Jeai 
ioosy  with  Harvey^  whom  she  considered  his  lival  in  the 
good  graces  of  Mrs.  HarbottJe.  Upon  that  poiht^  diere^ 
for^,  s&e  never  touched  farther  than  to  record  her  belief 
of  Harvey's  auccess  in  that  quarter^  because  she  wai  just 
as' anxious  that  her  son  should  not  entangle  Mmseif  in  imy 
Scrape  with  the  lady  of  the  Hall,  as  that  he  shtmld  b^'  in 
any  degr^  committed  to  her  of  the  Paisonagei^-'all  ikte 
desired  was^  that  he  should  not  return  to  Binford;'attd 
^en  sh6  had  sealed  the  letter  we  have  just  read^  lAtk 
ihpught  she  had  decided  that  question  finally  and  cte<i> 


\Tf(e  eflfect  produced,  however,  was  precisely  the  res- 
vtrie  of  that  which  was  expected.  Sfaedngfaam  hid 
^(tteid^his  home  distracted  with  jealousy,  and :  cbnvinctfd 
6lt^tiiii  dcaihktiofi  of  a!l  the  hopes  of  ha^t>^n^s 'to  '  Whiles 
Ua  acqnaintanfa-  widt  Smlma  had  glven^blfth^hi^'Wib 
then  so  far  from  being  assured  of  her  sympathy,  that  be- 
Jfitt^1Hieye».aahe  belieVed,  he  had'  evidehde  6f^  i^Mn. 
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dttfibrtnce  towards  him  •  for,  tsvrn  in  the  d^j^Hui  of  Us 
distress,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  imftgine  that  sht 
eeuld  have  wiBingly  and  wilfully  played  the  deceivers 
part ;  he,  therefore,  amdnded  that  she  had  always  pre* 
fierred  Harvey,  whom  she  had  known  so  much  longeTi 
and  attributed  to  his  own  vanity  the  impression  he  hai4 
taken  of  her  partiality. 

But  now,  Harvey's  visit  and  Lady  Franceses  lettek:  had 
cleared  up  all  his  doubts ;  he  had  not  misconstrued  the 
artless  manner  of  the  amiable  girl ;  sbe  was  even  Jiow. 
suflfering  perhaps  from  his  absence,  coupled  with  the  cruel 
explanation  of  his  mother;— there  was  not  a  moment  ta 
doubt  what  his  course  should  be-^he  was  resolved  t9 
return  to  Binford  in  the  evening  of  the  following  day^  tnk 
proceed  direct  to  the  Parsonage,  and  there  put  it  beyongd 
tile  power  of  his  mother  to  influence  the  abandonment  of 
his  purpose,  by  proposing  to  his  beloved  Emma,  and  under. 
the  sanction  of  her  excellent  and  exemplary  parent^  plight- 
ing her  his  faith  and  truA* 

:  His  intention  was  to  take  this  step  before  he  saw  Lady. 
Frances.  He  had  a  double  motive  for  adi^ting*  thia 
course.  He  should,  in  the  first  place,  avoid  any  discussloii 
with  her  (for  if  he  saw  her,,  he  felt  he  should  be  compelled 
to  communicate  his  intentions  to  her) ;  and,  in  the  second, 
place,  if-^^-and  there  is  no  certainty  in  love — £mma  should 
refuse  him,  or  her  fatiier  decline  his  consent  to  her  mar^^ 
ziage  under  the  circumstances,  he  could  then  effect  his 
retreat  from  the  village,  without  incurring,  in  addition  to^ 
aU  other  evils,  the  ridicule  and  exultation  of  his  noble 
parent,  "which  she  would,  no  doubt,  triumphantly  bring 
into  play  against  him  in  case  of  his  defeat.  . 

To  Charles  Harvey,  the  Captain  of  course  communi«ii 
cated  Ins  design^  who  agreed  in  its  prudenceand  propriety  ; 
but  it  wasnot  widiQut  a  sigh  that  the  unhappy  Charles^ 
thought  again  of  Binford  and  all  that  it  contained  «^— it# 
pltesures'  and  amsiaementa,  never  to  he  renewed  by  him,  * 
aiid^ the  society  so  dear, :in.  which  .$heringh«an. .  migbto  .stiA 
Mfjiaibevhut  in  urhich  he  must,  never  hope  to  mingle. 
.  Sberingham  saw  what  was  passing  in  liarvi^y  s  mind -tr^ 
the  sad  contrast  between  the  dawning  hopes  of  future  joys 
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Imp  his  Mtmd,  atid  the  dark  douds  ^jomg  iatipon  the  seb* 
ting  smi  of  bis  happiness. 

*'  Ra)ly,  nUj,  my  dear  fdlow^"  said  ^eringbam^  -^ 
''  you  ^11  hereafter  rejoice  in  the  step  you  hate  taken  *-^ 
no  medii^ine is  palatable;  you  have  swallowed  the  Inttev 
potion,  and  you  will  in  time  recover  ;  if  you  had  ventured 
to  stand  your  ground^  you  might  have  been  beaten  ;  yofl 
fly^  and  will  not  be  overtaken.  Religion^  reason^  honour^ 
aU  p^t  otft  to  yott  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  your 
eonduot^  and  you  must  not  relax." 

•*'  I  am  firm,  Sheringham,"  rephed  Harvey,  '^  but  moie 
astotdilied  at  the  real  state  of  my  heart  and  feelings  than 
•I  can  describe  to  you  ;  I  admit  that,  during  my  acquaints 
attoe  and  constant  association  with  her,  I  admired  hev 
ttndertitandifig^  her  virtue,  her  feelings,  and  I  became:  at^ 
f ached  to  her  -—  devotedly  attached  as  a  brother  -^  as  a 
Mend.  By  degrees  I  observed  the  coarseness  and  indelif 
eaey  of  Harbottle  in  her  presence.  I  have  often  seen  with 
pain  the  blush  mantling  on  her  cheeks  at  expressions  or 
allusions  of  his.  I  could  not  bat  lament  her  destiny,  and 
pity  her  distress ;  but  all  these  fedings  were  pure  and 
^stnterested ;  nor,  till  I  was  forced  from  her  presence,, 
htfd  I  an  idea  of  the  intensity  of  my  a£fectioQ,  or  of  ita 
ardour  and  devoted  character." 

^*  How  well  then  and  wisely  has  she  acted !  **  said; 
Sheringham:  ^' she  saw  the  danger  to  which  pen  wer^ 
blind,  and  like  a  guardian  angel  has  interposed  herself  to 
save  you  fipom  destruction." 

Harve^,  who  seemed  perfectly  bewildered  at  the  disciH 
Wty  of  ihe  real  state  of  his  heart,  was  not  exactly  in  tiie 
humour  to  agree  with  i^'  his  friend's  propoationa  ;  pzo^ 
pMltions,  perbaps,  not '  the^  more  acceptable  froam'  bdng 
made  by  a  lover;  at  •the'^very-oriBia'Of  hiqpptness^  to.  & 
wretched  outeast;' driven  from  the  scenes  in  wlaefa  &1od4 
he^krred  todwell.     ■•■:.:■-•..•*.-.     •   \\_  \-^-j 

The  friends,  however^  agreed  ^iremamitogetker  tilliA^ 
Ibllowitig  afteriM^^i  when  dherin^umy!  was  /tocpKoeebdiilia 
Binford  t^  put  his  plan  iir  eixeeatioD^i  abd'HarFeydtoo-fiafitt 
faiaengagemrent-alt'the  Hordawits^*'  m/'  v/i->.iru>t(^,in  •m/'.    : 

.'■/.«.'[  yUljOt    .'.     '••  ^  '  i    J.   i;    /'J  u    Jiil    t.I  )>A  I  111    Ir5i,l3'.for).  Utx'.    \*i> 
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Hof  doubtleM  ihWered  her  ttrony  tide,  she  ilnlu 
6o  vwiftly  tlown,  that  learce  the  «traiiitng  «y«        ' 
Can  ino9  h«r  tfltterad  uyut  ~  Wh«ite  i«  «b*  now  ? 
Hid  in  tlie  wild  abyM  with  aU  her  crew. 
All  loit  inr  erer. 
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fWHitiB  die  two  fneods  are  wakhig  at  IHfatod^  fampm^ 
4atf  to  dM  exeeotiim  of  their  differeDi  deeigne^  let  Hi.tei* 
ixuimeBt  look  into  Miss  Lo^nell's  boiMbir^  when,  -  at  «bfBl 
4wel*e'4>  «bek  of  liie  ^btj,  we  shall  find  her  ind  JIm.  jibi* 
beMle  doeeted  together. 

<■.  ''My  tuflferingB/^  laM  Farniy*  '' tre iadced more ifigirt. 
Wflted  than  I  anticipated.  My  hinibaDd's  conduct  .to^  Ale 
is  such  as  wonld  be  little  less  Ihan  I  deserved^  if  I  had 
Mkd  in  any  jone  duty  towands  him.  Oh  I  Emma^  con. 
JMove,  last  nigfat^'his  iqibtading  me  about  Chailes  befote 
Lady  Frances,  after  all  that  had  passed  in  the  aStwama, 
MMid«fter  assuring  me  that  he  acquitted  me  ofv  all  fiartici- 
ipation  in  what  he  so  cruelly  called  his  misconduct/' 
■i'  '^^  Is  it  possiUe?"  said  fimma. 

<  '^  IVnth ;  not  ably  did  he  refer  to  my  portiaUty  ilo 
^iawey,  but  •cxukingly  prodakned  lo  Lady  Emumcs  vlhtt 
^  had  now  fiMttid  out  whom  she  nieint  by  A.paBtioniur 
Memd  ^''  his^ .  who  aeemcd  not  diqioeed  'to*  -gbfo  .i^> 
-Mr.ifi«v¥ey:4o  nny^body.  If  it  were-fMssiUei  fosune  'to 
veptnt  of  having  acted  lig^dy,:  and  done  my.  4uty  rigid]|r, 
tin  conduct  and  language  unuld  indttce  mec.to  f^seCfihtt 
iilitobk^thecboisiTe  step  I  fek it  iii|^  to  take iri<bnc9Hid 
-to  ^loor  jOhasiea*" 

^u'^TliewnuUddralkagoe/*  ssid  Enmia,  <<  which  has  Ittm 

Ibrmed  between  ^fe»«fiaifboltle  «nd '  Lady  FnnccBi  ^^«lfo 

Ihat^aacli:*thcr$  LamiBpn^)  mmsmb  dnad6il;';teihe,  in 

die  evening,  has  haaMiQyqilevi>toikm^agO!(  tiaddherrifMly* 

udHj^jwb^(haBoi9a)(tie  tpvany  bfiiii^  aild^ci»to,itf>re*  foz 

6to*ninnir.>hcncl£  Jtt  onslcigpfiliaai  ^t  *lb^  i  iciftt 
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fmssible  expense  to  herself^  encourages  him  in  his  discos^ 
•ions  without  intending  to  do  so :  for  though  he  is  pottr 
husband^  Fanny,  you  wiU,  I  am  sure,  admit  that  there  ane 
(times  and  seasons  when  he  does  not  exactly  comprehend 
die  meanings  and  inteptions^f  his  associates." 

"  £mma,  he  t^  my  husband,"  said  Fanny,  *^  and  that 
jomst  serve  for  answer.  That  he  has  faults  and  imper^ 
fections,  I  am  not  so  blind  as  not  to  know ;  but  those  I 
sould  cheeffUUy  endure  —  have  cheerfully  endured,  and 
wosld>  iMake  any  sacrifice  to  insure  his  happiness  and 
mipport  his  respectability;  but  to  endure  cruelty  —  un- 
dflSipivod  cmeky,  f*- caused,  too,  by  the  malice  of  his 
laenials,  who  are  now  set  to  watch  me>  and  report  to  him, 
iipdn  his  return  home,  as  to  what  I  have  done,  —  where  I 
hniM  been,'--*-wlMt  ktters  I  have  written,  —  whait  orders.'  I 
have  given,  is  indeed  a  trial.  I  will,  however,  submit 
I  pray  to  Heaven  to  grant  me  patience  —  and>  with  its 
blessing,  I  will  continue  my  straight  course,  even  if  my 
|Mor  heart  break  in  the  effort." 

^^Pray,  pray,"  said  Emma,  '^do  not  agitate  yoursdf 
•thus.  Mr.  Blarbottite  will  overcome  this  wayward  humouTj 
and  •-<^^" 

''No,  Sroma,  no,"  interrupted'  Fanny  ;  '^ I  know,  his 

disposition  too  intimately  to  hope  ^tat  -^  hk  mind ,  ncv;^ 

divests  itself  of  an  impresnon  once  received -^kt  him 

make  what  declarationB  he  may  ^^  let  him  astute  me, 

however ^^arnesdy,  that  he  either  has  nd  suspioion  of  ixty 

sfafsconiluet,  or  that  he  has  forgiven  and  forgotteri  m^ 

jindisoretiKin  ahogetber,  —  it  is  not  so:  if  he  wtoe  lo  li^e 

for  ages,  bis  feelings  towards  'Harvey  would  -  renudm  UA« 

chaviged,  «nmstigated ;  ■  and  dne  of  my  consolations.  In 

'Borrow  is,  that  I  £i»rced  him  away  before  the  .arts  «Bld 

UMinuations  of  tiie  people  by  whom  I  am  suerouhdAd  bad 

entirely  alarmed  his  jealousy.     Besides,  to  be  Wlttdie^*^ 

uistrttttted''-*' doubted.*- oh!   Ba^mi,  £m«ua>  ^da  can 

"have  noooBceptieniof  my  ilnfaappineflii^^     •  :  ^ir  <-{ 

•     ^fQ3d)ieve-ia*ray  waraaeBt  sympathy/'  $aftdi£tftiBft^f^l 

kimw  #hat'  it  is*  to  be  wrstebed  ip^rsel^' -  -  •  >  >        i  <  ^  •     - 

'""  '^  >Ah,  <leM  gtrl,"  aaidtF«imy>  •'^and^you.maytweP^a^ 

<4«Mtly'lleli?v»tAift^aU  my^owbcVaisentaforer^ggdEiiptdbihgr 
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Mx  convi^tH)!!  that  the  plan  which..!,  adopted. t>f  8«li^t||»g 
'fcnr  interference  .with  Charles  has  so  sadly  iqterfered^wMl 

your  happiness."  .i 

/'Perhaps/'  replied  Miss  Lovell^  ^'it  la  all  for. the 
best :  it  is  quite  evident  that  eyen  if  George  Sheringhasi 
should  feel  sufficiently  interested  about  roe  to  return  aft^r 
his  delusion  is  past  —  and  it  must  surely  be  dissipatedy 
after  he  hears  of  his  imaginary  rival's  departure.  -^^  I 
should  have  no  chance  of  happiness.  What  Lady  Franioea 
said^  in  our  drive  home  the  night  before  last^  was>  I  &lt> 
intended  to  kill  every  hope  I  might  entertain;  and  cer^ 
:tainly^  much  as  I  own  to  you  I  admire  and  esteem,  hef 
son,  I  never  could  consent  to  be  admitted  into  her  family 
against  her  wish,  or  looked  upon  as  an  intruder  into  # 
circle  to  move  in  which  I  have  no  ambition.'* 

"Nevertheless,  Emma,"  said  Fanny,  ''my  belief  iay 
that  if  Captain  Sheringham  were  to  present  himself  before 
you,  and,,  after  announcing  his  mother's  disapprobation  of 
the  match,  propose  marrying  you  without  her  consent,  yoa 
would " 

"  Do  not  suppose  any  thing,"  said  Emma :  "  I  .have 
lived  the  life  of  a  recluse  until  twenty-one ;  for  the  last 
four  years  I  have  made  the  happiness,  as  he  says^  of  ray 
dear  father.  I  am  unused  to  the  world,  and  as  yet>  I 
believed,  unspoiled  by  its  ways.  George  Sheringham  haa 
attached  me  to  him  without  any  forced  efibrt  on  his  part ; 
I  knew  and  admired  him  for  his  principles,  his  talents, 
his  accomplishments,  his  good-nature,  and  his  agreeahle 
conversation.  He  is  the  first  and  only  man  who  ever 
made  that  sort  of  impression  upon  my  heart  or  mind ; 
and,  if  1  lose  his  affeedon  and  his  society,  he  will  have  no 
successor  in  either." 

"P^ar.  J)mma,"  said  Mrs.  Harbottle,  forgetting  her^ 
own  griefs  for  the  moment  in  the  delight  o(  hearing.  an|r 
t^ng  jBfi  ne.w  an4  natve,  "  make  no  rash  vows :  my  .belief 
is^^.thf  J  Captain  Sheringham  will  be  here  very  ah<«rtly  '-^  * 
fojT,.  jifteri  a)i#  it.f^ema.he  haa  not  gone  to  London*-    Lady 
Fr^npes  affect^  great  myatery  about  the  place  of  his  piCH  / 
9e^t  re^cie.]?iQe ;  but  X  suspect,  from  soxnething  >8hQ}Dad«> 
T^^QtJx.r^f  slip  MJ  Aigbt,  that  b»  is  atUJ.very.near  mi. 
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ii\l- tbftt',  if  hcfr'enfevbuts  to  keep  yoii  aisUhde^^faVli  wliictf 
J*%6pe  And  trtst  they  may,  he  will  be  "her^  he(oremmf 
days  are  over,"  '  ^  * 

•  In' this  «uj)pofeition,  as  we  know.  Mi's.  Harboltle  evinced 
h^lf  "dsUa!  discrimination  into  the  human  mind,  as  far  ai 
th«  gallant  Captain's  intentions  were  concerned;  hui^ 
agn^able  as  female  society  is,  we  must  leave  the  ladies  to 
Aemselves-  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  take  another 
^aniee  at  the  Siamese  willow-wearers  at  Ullsford. 

At  breakfast  these  knights-errant  met  again  to  talk  ot 
^nemselves ;  for,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  egotism  is 
thfe  leading  characteristic  of  the  lover,  —  himself,  his  mis- 
tress, his  hopes  and  views,  his  happiness  and  misery,  form 
tlie'sole  subjects  of  his  conversation.  They  had,  however, 
80  far  exhausted  the  theme  the  night  before,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  divide  their  attention  between  their  own 
personal  grievances,  and  the  grilled  fowl,  and  the  eggs, 
and  the  ham,  and  the  coffee,  and  the  London  paper  of  the 
previous  day,  which  Harvey  undertook  to  skim  for  the 
benefit  of  his  friend,  who  was  performing  the  operation,' 
which,  at  Cambridge,  is  not  called  by  so  gentle  a  term  as 
tea^makirig,  but  which,  in  point  of  fact,  amounts  to  neither 
more  nor  less. 

Charles,  accordingly,  recited  aloud  several  *'  we  hears,'* 
some  few  *^'we  understands,"  and  many  extraordinary 
falsehoods,  of  which  '^we  are  credibly  informed,"  all  of 
which  passed  unheeded  over  the  tympanum  of  Captain 
Gear^j  until,  at  length,  he  proceeded  to  read  the  fol* 
lowing:—^' 

*'  Mstraot  qf  a  Lettwrfitom  MjBUa,  dated  Juiy  &7*      ' 

'*  We  have  been  greatly  shocked  by  a  dreadful  accident'^ 
wltieh  has  happened  to  an  Bnglisb  nobleman  and  his  family, 
who  have  been  staying  here  for  some  time.  On'MondajJ^' 
last^  his  lordship,  together  with  his  lady,  two  66tid,imd  i ; 
daughter,  proceeded  on  board  hi<  lordship*s  yacht,  in  which:' 
he  oaiae  from  England.  The  Ml  complement  of'  U^  theri^! 
wcto  on  bolU'd,  and  they  proeeedfed  ori  iiMcriiiW;  stfch'ki  * 
they -were  in  the  habit  Of  taking  daily.  It  .a|)|^r^  thA^P^ 
the  readier  changed  v^  iinfiivo«iviA>l^  fii  "iU  HkMI^'W^ 
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idht  dMfi  tad  towards  tke  aftesnoflfa  the  mnd  IdeW  iBth 
vneoBiiiion  ^eferity.  'Aoevitomed  «>  the  vea;^  'ond  ^eaUkl^ 
-dent  in  hk  crew^  hid  lordship  Mt  no  altrm  ;  and  haidtig 
pbnty  of  proWfliona  on  boards  they  veBoWed  to  statid  off 
from  the  itlaod^  and  make  the  bat  of  it  fat  the  nigkl. 
The  weadier  getting  nmoh  urone  as  it  grew  late^  and  "% 
heavy  sea  runnings  his  lordfAiip  ordered  his  captain  to  let 
the  yacht  run  away  before  the  wind,  luider  a  oloee-ieefed 
square  topsail.  The  night  was  pitch-daric;  and,  abeUt 
half-past  eleven  o'doek,  she  unfortunately  oame  in  contact 
with  a  large  ship  close  hauled,  which  'Struck  her  just  amid**' 
ships ;  and  in  one  instant,  accompanied  with  a  Hshriek  of 
horror,  the  ill-fated  vessel  sunk,  with  every  soul  on  board. 

'^  Robert  Halsey  and  George  Py  tts,  two  of  the  crew,  are 
the  only  persons  saved.  The  Ibxoe  of  the  ooncussion  was 
such,  that  the  bowsprit  of  the  yacht  was  torn  out  of  the 
step,  together  with  several  feet  of  the  bulwarks,  and  partikf 
the  cutwater,  to  which  the  bob-stsy  was  nfade  last.  Upon 
this  raft,  so  providentially  supplied,  the  poor  fellows  floated 
until  morning,  when  they  were  fortunately  seen  by  Captain 
Sale,  of  the  brig  Florentia,  from  Liverpool  to  this  port, 
who  got  them  safely  on  boards  supplied  them  with  every 
comfort^  and  brought  them  to  Valetta. 

''  Hie  survivors  describe  the  ship  which  caused  their 
misfortune  to  be  a  large  black-sided  vessel,  of  about  thvee 
hundred  and  flfty  tons'  burden  ;  but  the  night  was  so  dark 
that,  of  course,  in  the  confusion  of  tlie  minute,  they  had 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  make  out  what  she  was. 

*'  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  suf^rers: — Lord 
Weybridge  and  his  lady;  the  Hon.  Howard  Bouverie 
Sheringham,  his  eldest;  the  Hon.  Spencer  Cavendish 
ftsrssell  Sheiingbam,  his  second  son ;  and  the  Hon.  Caro- 
line Brandenburgh  Sheringham,  his  krdriiip's  only  dangb. 
to*;  Mr.  Thomas  HojAins,  Captain «-^ — *' 

**  Stop,  stop,"  said  Sheringham :  <'  what,  in  the  name 
of  Old  Scratoh,  are  you  reading  about  ?  " 

Harvey,^  who  was  unccttscious  of  the  title  wych  the 
head  of  George's  &mily  horey  was  going  on  methodJoally 
to  enumerate  the  ciew  ef  the  vessel  who  had  perished,  but, 
upon  die  sudden  excUunation)  he  stopped. 
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ll«tam.;;but  dvpiKiiing  a  whole  teDUy  lotfiiMW  »f  ftcpeemge, 
|9i4nith9icrftoQ.romaiiti»-^it  m  cwrying  the  joke  toni  f air  ^  «lt 
^FKald  |H)t  bft  tolerated  ewen  in  ^one  of.  Cdbfiini  «od  fi«iit^ 
j^)ri!»n«inby<'!pwiiby.Bov^.  Hai  ha!  iMtl" 
^  ' ".  XJpoA  my  hoiumr^  it  is  heiie/'  said  Charles.  ''  What  ]^ 
.<«i^  th^  Captain,  ^^  dispose  of  a  whole  family  of  Shemih 
ihWA  as-  yoii  would  of  a.litSer  of  blind  paj^ies ! " 
. ,  .^^  Look  Aoroj"  oontintted  flarrey. 
.  .Aad  he  did  look ;  and.  netwithstandiDg  that  he  saw  it 
tSkin  black  and  white,  and  that  it  bore,  the  stamp  of  au- 
t))enti(»ty>  which  to  Ihe  unoilightened  mind  is  always 
^anfeired  upon  a  falsehood  by  appesring  .in  a  newipaper, 
ha  eould  not  bring  himself  lo  bdieye  that  so  extraordinaey 
an  &}Fetkt  eoiild  have  oecnrred,  which  should,  ''  at  one  feU 
swoop/'  dispose  of  all  these  people,  and  place  him  in  a 
situacioQ  which,  three  months  before,  wito  so  far  out  of 
his  reach  as  in  the  ordiiiary  course  of  mortal  e¥ent»  to 
^pear  unattainable. 

'i  By  Jove,"  said  George,  ''  but  it  looks  like  truth.  No 
man  could  sit  down  and  furbish  up  the  facts  and  names 
which  appear  here,  without  foundi^on.  What  oo^t  I  to 
do?" 

^'  Why,"  said  Harvey;  '^  as  i  never  unexpectisdly  sup- 
oeeded  to  a  peenage,  I  don't  feel  competent  to  advise;  but 
you  will  hear  more  of  it,  of  course.  You  had  bettor  s^irt 
,i;[»r  Dale  Cotiage  diveody." 

,;-  ^'  ISDo,  Charles,  no/'  said  Geoiige.  'Mf  the  lefort'is 
iM»f,  I  should  needkB«ly  imitate  my  mother  #od  eicpQie 
.^yself;  if  it  should  he  true,  it.wdll  only  he  a  strougsr 
Mucement  fiir  ase  to  go  to  Lovell's  this  evening  before  it 
is  known ;  and  if.  Ehuebo^  accepts  me  fi>r  mj  own  sdw 
^ilpno^t  II  poor  halfway i wmmauder  in  the  navyt  it'Will  at 
once  secure  me  from^attadbiitiDg.^ier  couseot  to  ambiti^ua 
^fm  in|te9?fsted  motives  ;  and  J,  «q  the  other.faMid,  shaU'^ave 
^.d<difi^t.of  lulling.  h«r^  Lad^r  W«ybridge,  wiifa  a  hi^n^* 
S9me:£[W:l»pa  aad  a  pla^  In  soflieiy,  which»  dewraiogiiljt  ab^ 
is  fully  qualified  4o  fiP/'    ••         r .        -.  u  :  .    .   •      .      n' 
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*^.  But/'  B^  Chajrlesy  "  yo«  fleem,  ia  the  ncnt  of  yifW 

anticipations  with  respect  to  her,  to  forget  your  grief  for  thd 
loss  of  all  your  relationB^*'    . 

.  "  Why/'  replied  the  captain,  ^^  in  the  first  place,  I  have 
not  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  the  tmth  of  the  i^ry  ;  Andy 
in  the  next  place,  if  it  be  true,  I  neyer  beheld  the  late  lord* 
but  ouce  in  my  life,  and  that  only  when  I  was  at  Eton ;  and 
his  half-sovereign  tip  so  affronted  me  that  I  never  sought 
.or  saw  him  afterwards.  My  father's  eldest  brother,  whose 
son  he  is,  was  never  upon  good  terms  with  any  of  us  «^  him 
I  scarcely  recollect  — he  was  nearly  twenty  years  older  than 
jny  father  ;  and  the  present  or  the  late  lord,  if  late  he  be, 
married  an  extremely -disagreeable  person,  by  whom  he  had 
the  three  children  enumerated  in  the  newspaper,  and  two 
others  who  died  young.  The  eldest  must  be  now,  or  was, 
fifteen,  the  second  about  thirteen,  and  the  girl  about  eleven. 
I  confess  that  the  accident  is  a  sad  one,  and  I  should  la* 
ment  it  in  any  case ;  but  for  the  little  I  have  known  or. 
seen  of  my  relations,  I  am  not  disposed  to  feel  more  thaii 
X  should  if  it  had  happened  to  any  body  else." 

^'  More  especially,"  said  Charles,  '^  as  a  coronet  falL» 
into  the  opposite  scale.'' 

'^  If  the  coronet,"  replied  George,  "  should  become  the 
fair  forehead  and  blue  eyes  of  my  dearest  Emma,  I  should 
indeed  value  it,  else  I  declare  to  you  I  care  little  about  it^ 
I  am,  however,  decided  in  my  course.'* 

"  I  never  saw  a  fellow  bear  elevation  with  such  philo- 
sophy," said  Harvey ;  "  why,  my  dear  George,  there  are 
men,  ay,  dozens  of  them,  who  ate  ready  to  forswear  tiheir 
principles,  their  politics,  their  creed  itself,  for  the  sa^^  o# 
4he  thing  which  has  just  dropped  upon  your  brows,'  and 
which  you  receive  with  perfect  indifference." 

''  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Sheringfaam,  ^^  It  is  that 
very  readiness,  on  the  one  side,  to  barter  honour  and  hohesty 
£qk,Uj^  an«l  the  more  shameful  readiness,  on  the  ol^er,<to 
^ant  it  as  a  political  bribe  and  withhold  it  from  Ju0t  an4 
honourable  claims,  that  so  £ar  degrade  the  dignity  in"  my 
«yes  as  to  make  me  indifferent  to  the  advantages  it  may 'giVe 
me  in  sodety,  jvbile  it  p&ta  me  on  a  level' with  a  host  of  ad-» 
yqimjr^rih  .%Qd  pr«lBBdfifa,  ,who^  in^  return  Ibr  tfa^.  i^e^iility^ 


«Bd  tetgivcniitbii,  aretp^nrttiilted  to.b^  itcccmtited  pten  of 
the  highest  and  noblest  men  in  the  country."  \ 

'  f^  Do  you  consider,  my  dear  friend/or  lord,  **  siid  Charles, 
"  as  the  case  may  be^  what  a  nartow  escape,  of  ■  **  ". 
.  What  he  WHS  going  to  add,  we  know  not,  for  on  the  in- 
jBtant,  A  carriage  having  been  driven  up  to  the  door  of  the 
inn»  which  '*  made  the  very  stones  prate  at  its  whereabout,"^ 
the  room-'door  was  suddenly  <>pened,  and  George's  servant 
rushed  in^  more  dead  than  alive  with  haste,  and  presented 
bis  master  with  the  following  note  from  Lady  Frances,  thuf 
addresed :  — - 

"  Lord  Weybridge," 

Sec.  &c.  &e. 

,  This  was  conclusive :  the  black  seal  (wax  sent  for  to  the 
Binford  ^'  9hap  **  express)  settled  it  all.  , 

'  "Dearest  George, — A  dreadful  event  has  happened  iii 
the  family.  I  trust  this  will  find  you  still  at  Ullsford.  I 
liave  given  Roberts  orders  to  follow  you  if  he  can  trace  you. 
I  can  explain  nothing.  Compose  your  mind,  my  dearest  son: 
A  complication  of  miseries  has  befallen  your  cousin  and 
his  family — its  importance  and  extent  you  may  guess  by  the 
superscription  of  this.  1  have  sent  the  carriage.  Come  to 
me  instantly.  There  is  much  to  settle  and  arrange,  I  trust 
you  are  not  gone  forward. 

''  Ever  your  affbctionate  mother, 

"  Frances  Sheringham. 

^*  Has  any  body  arrived  at  the  cottage,  Roberts  }  "  sai4 
deorge  to  her  servant. 
•   f'  No,  my  lord/'  was  the  amiwer. 

It  did  not  sound  so  much  amiss,  after  all. 
.  'f  My  mother  is  quite  well  ?  " 
.  "  Yes,  my  lord." 

.  George  rather  liked  the  reply,  and  asked  another  question ' 
juBt  for  the  sake  of  the  answen 

.".When  did  yon  leave  Binford?" 
,  ^^  About  faalfopast  nine,  my  lord.** 
.  ^K  Well,  order  horses,  and  go  back  iramediatdy." 
.  /^  Ye^  my  lord>"  said  BobeKts*;  and  when  be  got  to  the 


f4tf  tkw  "^^aMIs^  'liJi^j^TvA: 


"  ^^«  ^dar !  wftM  on  a  bowling-green  to«I  as  ifat  cs  ^Wltkii" 
f«)!e?     Ni,  a  pair,  sir/' 

■  **  Vtftrjr weB,  my  lord,"  said  RiobertB^  ^d^^  hiii«ih'(|&w 
<!oncerted  at  his  Itfrdafaip'a  not  itemeifiately  ahcfkingfala  ihbdif 
^ttaTriiing;  '     -"' 

'**  Wdl,  my  dear  lord,**  said  Charles,  ^  Irt;  mi  siiicerelj^ 
eongratnlate  yon:  it  is  clear  tllat  your  bright  hours  artr  be<*' 
ginning,  and  it  will  be  no  little  consolation  in  my  unhappi- 
ness  to  hear  of  your  brilliant  progress." 

*'  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Harrey,"  said  Lord  Weybridge, 
"  this  accession  of  rank  and  fortune — for  the  fortune  is  very 
extensive  —  has  but  one  effect  upon  me.  I  do  not  in  the 
sKgfatest  degree  deny,  what  it  would  be  affectation  not  to 
admit,  that  the  position  in  which  I  am  so  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly placed  has,  as  I  have  already  said,  considerable 
advantages  in  society  ;  hot  what  X  chiefly  Ipok  to  is  the  in* 
creased  means  it  may  give  roe,  firsts  of  exhibiting  my  devo** 
tion  to  that  dear  girl ;  and,  next,  of  employing  my  means 
and  interest  for  the  advantage  of  deserving  people,  and  fpii 
t|ie  advancement  and  support  of  principles  whiph  I  hay^ 
always  maintained^)  and  which  I  pledge  my  honour  -*- 1  rouS|tf 
do  no  more  now  —  I  never  will  desert  for  earldom^  mar.^uirv 
sate^  or  dukedom."  j, 

"  Your  lordship's  carriage  is  ready,*'  said  the  master  of[ 
file  George,  who  appeared  in  propria  persona.  Men  poud^e,. 
with  A  large  white  waistcoat  and  top-boots.  ''  1  hope>  ijfj 
lord,**  added  the  jocund  Bonifoce,  '*  I  may  bte  permittee},  to 
congratulate  your  lordship,  and  to  solicit  a  continuaace  .of[ 
the  favours  which  your  lordship  has  been  pleased  to  bestotif , 
upon  my  house?"  ■  .;i 

'*  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  Gteorge,  *'I  fear  my  coh-^ 
nections  and  pursuits  will  necessarily  take  me  away  from'youf. 
county  ;,  but  X  shall,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  occasionall^tAt 
Binford,  and  shall  not  fail  to  remember  your  courtesy  afid^. 
attention."  ".,'^ 

'  The  parting  of  Charles  and  his  now  nobfe  fnen^l  was  ex- ^ 
tremely  cordiaL  Lord  Wey bridge  apologised  for  the  abrupt.^ 
ifess  of  his  departure,  and  promised  to  write  him  a  succinct 


iifXxntRt^^  thestfllie  of  afildmnk  Binfoi^  9!aA  M.f«Afvlr0^ 
piort  of  his  pltKseedingB  at  the  ParsoDftgr^  and,  hsvhig  shakew 
If^^B^  with  hii  diaconaolate  oompamon,  tUtf^ed,.  into  ^le 
ohcriot'  which  was  to  bear  him  to  all  he  held  dear ;  whil» 
HarvajrloQgii\g  and  hidC-reaplired  to  accompany  him,  atltaat: 
tDB,  fac  as.  the  Binfosd  finger-poat,  nevcrthetefls  cooqvered  hi* 
Tash  indinatioD,  and,  (vdering  hit  horaes^  in;  half  an.  how 
ipflone  waa  on  hia  road  to  the  hoapitdile  home  of  theMoiu 
dannta. 


'     .  CHAPTBR  XIII. 

^e•th<Hl  btest»  Bertntift !  and  succeed  tbjr  fatbet 

In  manners  ai  in  shafie,  thy  blood  and  virtue 

Contend  for  empire  in  thee,  «id  thy  geodnear 

Share  with  thy  birthriglit  SHAKfMAm& 

K  * 

P 

Thk  meeting  between  Lady  Frances  and  her  son  was  of 
course  most  enthusiastic:  her  ladyship  caught  the  ennobled 
(jveorge  Augustus  Frederick  in  her  amis^  and^  after  the 
fashion  observed  by  ^corporations  to  kings^  presented  at  once 
her  addresses  of  condolence  and  congratulation,  concluding 
the  latter  with  the  use  of  the  somewhat  homely  adage^  that, 
'Mt  is  an  }11  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.'' 

'Her  ladyship's  chief  alarm  upon  the  occasion  bad  been 
excited  by  an  apprehension  that  Uie  new  lord  might  be  over, 
come  by  the  sudden  surprise  caused  by  the  intelligence  of 
his  unexpected  aecesion  to  tlie  family  honours ;  but  she  soon 
found  that  all  her  cares  upon  that  point  had  been  superflu- 
ous^ since  the  common  newspapers  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  event  even  before  the  receipt  of  her  letter. 

^^The  despatch  which  conveyed  the  news  to  Lady  Frances, 
was  written  from  London  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Crabshaw, 
who  had  been  t^tor  to  the  two  young  Sheringhams  ;  but  who^ 
on  account  of  indisposition^  had  not,  as  usual,  accompanied 
t|iem  in  their  excursion  on  the  day  of  the  fatal  accident :  he . 


•teted  tbftt  he  btd,  ilpoti  his  nrrirtl  in  town^  Tirfted  tht 
lord's  solicitors^  in  whose  hsnds  he  knew  his  lordship  to 
have  left  a  will,  and  that  they  —  who  he  presumed  would 
abo  write  to  Lady  Frances  (being,  as  he  himself  wss,  ig« 
Borant  of  her  son's  address)  —  were  extremely  snxions  to 
tee  his  lordship ;  and  that  in  his  (Mr.  Crabshaw's)  opinion, 
his  lordship  ought  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  proceeding  to. 
¥]flit  their  chambers,  as,  of  course,  the  unexpected  and 
afilicting  event  would  cause  a  great  change  in  the  actuab 
disposition  of  the  late  lord's  personal  property. 

"  You  see,  my  dear  George,"  said  her  ladyship,  '^  you 
hav'n't  a  moment  to  lose.  What  an  extraordinary  and  sud. 
den  alteration  in  your  position,  —  from  a  poor  half.par 
commander  in  his  Majesty's  nayy  to  a  peer  of  the  realm  !  ' 

''  True,"  said  George,  "  and  if  it  might  be  permitted  for 
a  sailor  to  joke  upon. so  melancholy  an  accident,  which  has 
deprived *him  of  a  family  of  cousins,  about  whom  he  knew 
little  and  cared  less,  I  might  certainly  boast  that  I  still  owe 
my  promotion  entirely  to  the  sea.  However,  I  suppose 
there  is  no  necessity  for  my  immediate  departure." 

'^  I  should  say  immediate,"  said  Lady  Frances ;  ''  I  re« 
peat  my  conviction  that  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost.     How 
do  you  know  who  are  your  cousin's  executors  ?  how  do  you* 
know  but  steps  may  be  taken  which  ought  not  to  be  t(Jcen' 
without  your  presence  and  concurrence  ?     Take  my  advice, 
my  dear  George  —  order  horses  directly,  and  be  off." 
'  "  Hang  it,"  said  George,  '^  I  have  sometimes  dreamt  — 
or  in  my  waking  dreams,  perhaps,  fancied  —  myself  Lord 
Wey  bridge,  and  I  used  to  think  myself  a  great  deal  happier 
in  the  enjoyment  of  my  visionary  title  than  I  do  in  this  ac» 
cession  to  the  real  one.     The  change  of  station  will  produce 
a  change  of  scenes  and  circumstances,  and  I  had  begun  to 
like  Binford  so  much ** 

*'  That  you  went  away  from  it  in  disgust,"  inter- 
rupted her  ladyship,  '^  two  days  ago :  depend  upon  it, 
thy  dear  George,  when  you  have  tasted  the  sort  of  life 
to  which  this  accession  to  tide  -and  wealth  will  habituate 
you,  you  will  soon  learn  to  look  upon  the  circle  in  which  we 
have  been  lately  moving  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and 
&guat.     I  don't  mean  to  deny  Mrs.  Harbotde  her  meritf,- 


sndi  peo^e-  as  L^vellft.  and  Hurbetttett  ia  the^  sealft  .«f 
society  ?  -^wh^t  can  be  more  flat)  stale,  aiid*u»proftliUft 
than  to  live  with  people  highly  napaetaUe  and  vastly  ^gavd^ 
and  very  rich^  and-  all  that,  who  exist  upon  tttnniiea-  attA 
cofntradictionfl,  wheiiy  as  you  are  ik)w  qualified  to  do^  « 
fnan  can  mipgle  in  die  very  scenes  o£  wbieh  the  amiabte 
•  iniddUi^  classes  speak  oaly  tx«didonaiiy,  and  bear  a  part 
in  transactions,  the  diseussion  oi  which -fiMmia  the*  subject 
of  their  uncertain  conversatione  ?  No^  noy  ftom'  this  day 
forward,,  depend  upon  it^  Binford  is  no  place  for  you." 

^^  I  don't  quite  see  all  that,  my  dear  motiier^"  S8i4 
(]Fe(»^'  ^'  it  is  true  I  am  Lord  Weybridge ;  and^  iheA»* 
lore,  nominally,  something  better.soundttig  than  I  waa 
jrestexday ;.  ]mt  my  blood,  my  family,  my  oonneetions  are 
adl  precisely  the  same;  and  I  am  sure  of  diis,  that  hithertot^ 
amoo^l  your  associates  and  companions,  I  have  nevev 
found  any  very  great  favour.  Lady  Gorgon,  yo«r  most 
intimate  friend,  used,  when  I  went  to  he^  house,  to  drhti 
her  daughters  out  <^  my  way,  as  a  shepherd  would  Mm 
flock  firom  m  wolf;  and  if  ever  I  danced  with  one  of  those 
Lady  Janes  or  Lady  Annes,  the  looks  of  the  duchess  duliiq| 
tlie  whole  quadrille  were  like  thoae  of  a  basilldcV 

'*  Ah,  but  then  •— " 

^^  Then,  my  dear  mother^  I  waa  a  commander  in  kli 
Majesty's  navy,  with  the  splendid  revenue  H>f  atvoa-  MA^ 
iings  and  sixpence  perdiem  ;  «iid>  therefore,  neble  as  my 
hiaod  wasi^-and  I  know  yott  agree  with  me- that  it  4^ 
xolde  on  both  sides/'  added  the  Captain,  smiling^t^^nonb 
of  your  noble  acquaintances  ever  smiled  upon  mff,  -  '¥kett 
I  came  to  Binford^  the  same  poor  haftCpay  fishi,  and 
iftund       *  ** 

^^  For  Heavens  sake  don  t  tatt:  of  what  is  to  be  found 
to«,"  exclaimed  hxx  ladyshipw  '^  Oo  to  London^  and 
see  what  ia  to  be  found  ^Aetv.** 

*'  Oh,"  said  Oeofge,  '^  I  am  quite^  pie^red  #b«>'  my  • 
i>6C0ptxon  ;  Oeorge  Sheriugham,  hating  east  his' skill',  ditd 
burst  from  tfae^  chrysaiiam  of  a  commander  on  half-payr 
into  the  splendid  butterflyism  of  a  barcmy,   wffl  fihi' 
iii^tfhevB^  aiMl  aunts,  anc^  dowagers>  and  chaftth) Jies,  iitesiii^ 
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ing  forward  to  profier  the  sweetest  buds  and  bloasoiiis  foi^ 
him  to  flutter  and  flirt  withal ;  but  then.  Lady  Fraacea,  la 
it  not  possible  that  your  ladydiip'a  son  may  have  sense 
enough  to  discriminate  between  the  favour  and  affection 
which  are  bestowed  upon  him  for  himself  alone  and  those 
which  are  excited  by  his  title  and  fortune.  Depend  upon 
it^  one  of  the  most  difficult  positions  in  the  world  is>  diat 
of  a  young  and  wealthy  nobleman^  who^  difibrently  placed 
from  men  in  difibrent  circumstances^  flnda  ready  access  to 
the  homes  and  hearts  of  all  the  beauties  of  his  country. 
He  sees  their  smile^  he  hears  their  praise^  he  finds  himself 
sought,  he  feels  himself  admired.  Where  vanity  exists 
not  in  an  eminent  d^ree,  doubt  qualifies  the  pleasure  this 
encouragement  inspires,  and  he  inunediately  b^ns  con* 
aidering  whether  he  individually,  or  the  title  and  station  he 
conunands,  are  the  objects  of  attraction.  For  myself,  I 
honestly  confess  I  believe  there  never  existed  such  a  thing 
aa  an  interested  jfoung  woman  upon  earth  -^  there  fnay  be 
ambitious  ones,  and  where  the  heart  is  not  prepossessed, 
those  might  prefer  a  coroneted  lover  to  one  who  merely 
wears  a  hat ;  still,  when  a  man  knows  that  he  is  so  loved 
for  himself  alone       ■  " 

'*  WeU,  but,  my  dear  George,"  said  Lady  Frances,  ^'  aa 
you  know  no  such  thing,  and  as  you  have  thrown  over  poor 
Catherine,  who,  dear  soul,  really  was,  I  believe,  very  fond 
of  you  onee  —  what  can  you  mean  ?  " 

*'  Thrown  over  Catherine,"  said  George ;  '*  why,  my 
dearest  mother,  I  never  knew  any  thing  of  her  affection  for 
me  till  you  urged  me,  the  day  before  yesterday,  to  go  and 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  her,  and  I  — — -  " 

'<  Oh,  well,"  said  Lady  Fnmces,  '^  it 's  no  use  talking  of 
Catherine  at  present.  It  was  all  mighty  well  to  talk  of 
her  yesterday,  poor  dear  thing !  but  that  *%  quite  at  an  end 
now ;  so  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  lose  time  in  arguing 
pomta  which  will  keep  for  future  discussion.  Have  yOu 
ordered  the  horses  ?  " 

/'.  No,  no/'  said  George ;  "  I  cannot  leave  Bififord 
without  going  to  take  leave  of  the  Harbottles  and  the 
liO^ella*  I  will  oi:der  them  at  three  o'ctock,  and  so  travel 
till  late,  and  be  in  town  by  to-morrow  n6on." 


'■  '^  Snitely,  my  de«r  ebild/'  said  her  ladyslnp^  ''  y<m  cftiiiiot 
Udnk  of  eadling  upon  any  body  before  you  go;  recoll^t 
your  lo8»  ;  so  many  relationi  lost  at  one  blow.  It  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  indelicate/' 

'^  My  dear  mother^''  said  George^  '^  what  indelicacy  can 
there  be  in  just  ** 

"  Well,  George,  if  you  dioose  to  do  such  a  things  of 
course* " 

>'  I  do^  I  assure  you^"  relied  George :  *'  they  have  all 
been  extremely  kind  to  me;  and  as  I  cannot  exactly  ^x  th 
time  for  my  returning  here,  I  — -" 

^'  But^"  said  Lady  Frances,  ''  you  do  not  seem  to  reco 
lect  that  you  had  actually  left  the  place  —  were  absolute 
gone^  without  taking  leave  of  any  body." 

*'  That,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  "  is  precisely  the 
reason  why  I  am  now  so  anxious  to  make  the  amende 
henarahie  for  so  gross  a  rudeness;  so  let  me  order  the 
horses «— say  at  four — and  I  shall  be  able  to  make  my  little 
round  of  visitB,  and  then  start  for  the  metropolis,  of  which 
I  have  so  suddenly  become  so  bright  an  ornament." 

'*  As  for  the  Lo veils,''  said  Lady  Frances,  *'  a  call  there, 
except  to  leave  a  ticket,  wiU  be  useless.  The  young  lady 
has  been  recommended  a  change  of  air,  and  they  have  con- 
trived to  lift  poor  Mr.  Lovell  into  the  carriage;  and  the 
whole  party  have  betaken  themselves  to  Merrington,  where 
the  waters  and  the  company,  and  a]l  the  other  attractions' 
of  the  place,  are  supposed  likely  to  be  of  use  either  to  him, 
or  his  daughter,  or  his  sistor,  or  some  of  them.  I  #as 
surprised  to  hear  of  their  movement,  but  they  went  thii 
morning."  • ' 

^^  Well,  then,"  said  George,  who,  truth  to  be  told, 
rather  doubted  the  history,  *'  I  can  do  a  civil  thihg  without 
BBich  difficulty  or  waste  of  time.  The  Harbottles  are' 
heret,  I  conclude,  for  diey  have  friends  staying  with  them'." 

*' They  are  here,"  said   Lady  Frances;    '*'bnt  their' 
friends,  I  rather  think,  have  left  them."  '  ' 

«*  Wdl,  then,  I  '11  be  off  on  my  tour  of  civility/'  said 
Georget,  f^  and  be. back  long  before  tiie  cartifi^  is  i^^jr.'^' 
You  have  no  intention  of*  coming' up^  to  town  iminediately,  ^ 
have  you?" 

1.2 


'  '<  Not  unle^  I  am  wanfed;"  teplied  her  ladyship.    '<'  If 
\  can  be  of  any  use,  of  oaurae  you.  will  send  for  me — hat. 
till  my  mourning  is  leady^  and  ail  that  sort  of  thing, 
I  otherwise  shall  not  quit  the  cottage/' 

Away  went  Lord  Weybridge  to  fulfil  his*  adf-incorred 
engagements^  and  away  went  Lady  Frances  to  write  circa* 
Iltt  letters  with  deep  black  edges  to  every  body  who  she 
imagined  could  be  interested  in  the  events  which  had  oo« 
dirred  —  events  which,  for  more  reasons  than  those  which 
ambition  might  supply,  were,  in  point  of  fact,  momentoua 
to  her  in  the  highest  degree,  as  far  as  her  comfort  was  con- 
cerned ;  for,  upon  an  enumeration  of  the  costs  and  ex- 
penses of  furniture  and^fittuig-up  —  calculated  not  upon 
the  bills,  for  they  had  not  yet  been  sent  in,  but  upon  the 
estimates  —  which  made  the  matter  worse  —  she  found 
that  she  had  so  very  far  exceeded  her  original  intentions, 
as  every  body  does  who  begins  altering  and  decorating,  that 
her  income  for  three  consecutive  years  would  not,  if  all 
i^ppropriated  to  the  purposes  of  payment,  meet  the  charge; 
so  that,  in  addition  to  the  honour  and  dignity  which  had. 
accrued  to  her  son,  and  was  thence  reflected  back  upon 
herself,  the  supply  of  urgent  comptant,  which  his  accessiiKn 
to  the  estates  as  well  as  title  of  his  late  cousin  would 
secure,  was  a  happy  relief,  for  which  she  was  really  and 
sincerely  grateful  to  Providence,  lamenting  at  the  same 
time,  with  every  decent  feding  of  regret,  the  calamitous 
event  by  which  her  circumstances  were  so  very  much  and 
suddenly  improved. 

.  Lord  Weybridge, .  after  having  given  directions  to  his. 
servant  about  the  post-horses,  proceeded  direct  to  the  Par... 
SjOnage^  where  be  found  that  the  history  which  his  lady 
mother  had  given  him  was  but  too  correct.  Mr.  Lovell, 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  indisposition  of  his  daughter, 
had  quitted  Binford  for  the  watering-plaise  specified  by 
Lady  Frances;  not  more,  as  the  servant  told  Geoi^e, 
on  account  of  the  change  of  airi  but  for  the  purpose  of  ob. 
tidning.  the  advice  of  a  celebrated  provincial  physidan,  who 
was  resident  there. 

.  From  the  Parsonage  George  proceeded  to  the  Hall> 
revolving  in  his  mind  the  scene  he  had  last  seen  enacted  in 
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the  very  path  inhere  Harvey  and  his  beloved  Emma  passed 
him ;  and^  at  the  same  time^  considering  how  he  should 
ahape  his  conduct^  so  as  to  put  beyond  any  future  doubt 
or  contingency  his  attachment  and  devotion  to  the  lovely 
and  exemplary  girl.  From  the  tenour  of  his  confidential 
%;onversations  With  Harvey^  he  was  inclined  to  anticipate 
any  thing  rather  than  an  agreeable  interview  with  th6 
Harbottles.  He  hoped  that  he  might  encounter  them 
singly  :  but  even  then  he  felt  how  much  delicacy  he  must 
necessarily  observe  with  her^  if  he  admitted  that  Charles 
and  he  had  met ;  which^  ~fbr  many  reasons^  he  intended 
to  do. 

He  was  fortunate  in  his  approach.  The  Squire  was  out^ 
but  expected  shordy  in  —  Mrs.  Harbottle  was  at  home^ 
and  received  him  with  her  ususal  warmth  and  sweetness 
of  manner ;  but  (certainly  without  anticipating  who  had 
been  his  companion  for  die  last  twenty-four  hours)  there 
was  a  consciousness  of  something  on  her  mind  apparent  in 
her  expressive  countenance^  which  might  have  been  a  dread 
lest  George  -should  Squire  after  Charles  Harvey. 

The  viper  Hollis  knew  already,  from  Greorge's  man,  that 
Charles  and  he  had  been  staying  together  at  Ullsfbrd. 

^^  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Harbottle,  "  that  the  intimate 
friends  of  Captain  Sheringham  must  not  venture  to  be  so 
intimate  with  Lord  Weybridge  ?  " 

'^  So,"  said  Geo^e,  '*  my  fame  and  tide  have  preceded 
me,  have  thi^  f  My  dear  mother  seems  to  have  taken  a^ 
much  pains  as  the  gazette  writers  to  proclaim  my  style  and 
tide.  You,  my  dear  Mrs.  Harbottle,  may  depend  upon  it, 
that  if  I  were  to  become  emperor  of  all  the  Russlas,  instead 
of  an  humble  English  baron  —  for  which  title  his  imperial 
majesty,  I  dare  say,  has  the  most  sovereign  contempt — I 
shoidd  never  forget  the  hospitality  and  kindness  which  I 
have  experienced  in  this  house,  nor  die  many  very,  very 
happy  hours  I  have  passed  under  its  roof." 

*'  I  regret  to  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Harbottle,  "  that  one 
of  our  once  agreeable  parties" —  and  here  she  paused 
for  a  moment — '*  is,  I  fear,  extremely  unwell :  —  Emma,. 
I  mean*" 
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"  I  called  at  the  Parsonage  before  I  came  here^'^  said 
George. 

*'  Did  you  ? "  said  Fanny^  her  eyes  sparkUng  with  joy 
which  she  could  not  conceaL     "  Did  you,  indeed  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  did." 

"  I  knew  it  —  I  knew  it/'  said  Fanny ;  ^'  1  would  have 
staked  my  existence  that  you  would;  but  EminH,  who 
knows  nothing  of  your  elevation^  Emma  would  not  have 
believed  me,  if  I  had  said  so." 

*'  Why  should  she  have  doubted  me  ?  " 

"  Your  sudden  departure " 

"  Charles  Harvey " 

"  Oh,  for  mercy's  sake/'  said  Fanny,  '^  don't  speak  *— > 
he  —  he  has  no  more  thought  of  Emma       ■  " 

*'  Hush  !"  said  Wey bridge ;  ''  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not 
agitate  youself.  He  and  I  have  been  staying  together  the 
last  day  and  a  half  at  Ullsford,  where,  luckily  for  all  par- 
ties, we  met  by  accident." 

'*  With  Atm,  Captain  Sheringham  ?  "  said  Fanny. 

''  With  him  ?"  replied  his  lordship;  '*  and  he  has  com* 
pleted  the  friendly  duty  of  entirely  undeceiving  me  with 
respect  to  those  appearances  of  that  particular  intimacy  be- 
tween him  and  Emma  which  cut  me  to  the  quick,  and 
drove  me  from  this  dear,  dear  village,  in  which  all  that  I 
care  for  on  earth  exists." 

**  Not  at  this  moment,"  said  Fanny  ;  '*  but,  pray,  how 
did  Charles  —  Mr.  Harvey  I  mean  —  prove  to  your  satis- 
faction that " 

*^  Ask  me  no  questions/'  said  George.  '^  Satisfy  your, 
self  of  his  honour  and  mine.  Be  assured  that  both  of  us 
possess  that  feeling  of  devoted  friendship  towards  you,  with 
which,  as  I  firmly  believe,  nobody  who  has  seen  and  known 
your  excellence  and  virtues  as  we  have,  can  fail  to  be  in. 
spired.  He  is  an  excellent,  amiable  creature :  he  has  won 
my  l^gard  and  esteem  in  the  two  last  days  of  our  acquaint, 
ance ;  and  I  hope  and  trust,  in  spite  of  all  the  crosses  and 
losses  which  man  is  destined  to  encounter  in  Mfe,  he  wil 
yet  be  as  happy  as  he  deserves." 

Lord  Weybridge  flattered  himself  that  he  had  got  rid  of 
tiiat  plu*t  of  the  sulgect  in  a  skilAil  manner,  without  too 


much  exidting  Fanny's  womanly  feelings:  for  it  h  im. 
possible  that  any  woman  should  divest  herself  entirely  of 
interest  in  a  man  who  once  has  been  so  dear  to  her  as  a 
friend  —  but  he  expected  that  those  very  feelings  would 
have  prompted  her  to  make  some  little  —  very  little  -~  ad- 
ditional enquiries  about  him.  She^  however^  disappointed 
the  peer^  and^  with  a  prudence  quite  philosophical^  diiecked 
her  curiosity  upon  a  subject  to  her  of  more  importance, 
than  she  desired  his  lordship  to  consider  it. 

''  But  of  Emma  Lovell^"  said  George,  after  a  pause, 
which  he  considered  quite  long  enough  to  give  his  com- 
panion the  opportuqity  of  questioning  him ;  '^  tell  me,  sin*- 
cerely  and  candidly,  when  was  she  attacked  by  this  illness  ?  '* 

"  The  evening  of  the  day  you  left  Binford." 

*'  And  why,  may  I  ask,"  said  George,  "  do  you  connect 
mj^. departure  in  the  morning  with  her  indisposition  in  the 
afternoon?" 

^  "  Because  that,"  said  Fanny,  '^  and  a  conversation  with 
Lady  Frances  on  their  way  home  from  here,  I  believe  to 
have  been  the  cause,  not  perhaps  of  any  serious  indispo- 
sition, physically  speakings  but  of  an  indisposition  to  stay 
here,  at  least  for  the  present." 

*^  I  have  heard  of  diat  conversation/'  said  George;  "  but 
tell  me,  when  does  she  return  ?  " 

'^  You  are  serious  in  asking  ?  "  said  Fanny. 

"  Perfectly  and  entirely  serious,  my  dearest,  best  of 
inends/*  said  George :  '^  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare 
here.  I  start  for  London  almost  immediately.  I  can  hare 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  her  either  before,  or,  I  fear,  soon 
after  my  departure.  May  I  trust  —  may  I  entreat  yon> 
seriously,  and  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  to  b^ 
and  implore  her  to  bear  me  in  mind:  tell  her,  that  hurried 
away  as  I  am,  and  uncertain  of  the  immediate  period  of 
my  return,  I  have  made  you  the  depositary  of  the  master- 
secret  of  my  heart ;  and  tell  her,  above  all,  that  if  she 
encourages  my  pretensions,  and  favours  my  hoge^,  no  hu- 
man being  in  existenoe  shall  separate  ns ;  tell  her>  too,  my 
dear  Fanny, —  so  let  me  call  you  in  the  entirety  apd.pmity 
,of  ojur  fri«ndship» —  that  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  her  kind- 
ness towards  me,  as  the  humble  unpretending  pennon  sbe 
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firit  knew  me^  has  msde  me  more  anxieus  to  make  thii^ 
dechratioiij  the  very  fint  aet  I  perfoim  in  my  new^  and^ 
as  the  world  will  consider  it^  superior  cbaraeter ;  and  I 
ontreat  you  here  to  bear  witness  for  her  and  f<Mr  me^  that 
if  she  consents  —  I  am  pledged." 

"  She  wiU  consent/'  said  Fanny^  whose  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears  of  pleasure  at  the  happy  result  of  the  acquaint- 
ance between  Lord  Weybridge  and  her  friend ;  *^  and  I 
shall  be  too  much  rejoiced  to  send  her  tidings^  which  I  not 
only  know  will  gladden  her  heart  beyond  idl  others^  but 
which  have  given  me  a  higher  idea  of  human  nature^  as 
fSar  as  you  particularly,  and  men  generally^  are  concerned^ 
than  I  ever  had  in  my  life." 

"  Why,"  said  George,  somewhat  archly,  *'  all  men  are 
not  exactly  alike  in  their  views  and  feelings." 

"  No,"  sighed  Fanny,  *'  I  am  aware  of  that/' 

"  Aware  of  what  ? "  said  a  voice  of  thunder,  which 
proved  to  be  that  of  Harbottle  himself,  who  came  bouncing 
into  the  room,  after  having,  under  Hollis*s  suggestion, 
waited  a  minute  or  two  at  the  door  before  he  entered. 
*'  Why,  Sheringham,  my  boy,  how  are  you,  eh  ? — What 'a 
aU  this,  Sheringham  ?  —  you  are  a  lord,  they  tell  me,  eh  ? 
—  that's  a  pretty  go  !  —  ha !  ha !  ha !  —  plenty  o'  money, 
I  hope :  —  a  poor  lord's  a  poor  ^ing ;  —  but  I  give  you 
joy  of  your  coronet,  and  wish  you  health  and  happiness  to 
wear  it" 

"  Thank  ye.  Squire,"  said  Lord  Weybridge  :  *'  I  almost 
despaired  of  seeing  you,  for  I  am  just  on  the  move." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure,"  said  Harbottle,  whose  fish-like  eyes 
and  bloated  cheeks  denoted  that  he  had  eaten  luncheon, 
and  was,  moreover,  out  of  humour ;  "  ihe  moment  I  come 
in,  out  goes  every  body  else-  Well,  so  you  saw  Mr.  Harvey 
at  Ullsford,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Lord  Weybridge ;  *'  he  was  there  all  yes- 
terday with  me." 

*^  Did  he  tell  you  any  lies  about  us  ?  **  said  the  Squire. 

''  William  !"  said  Fanny. 

«  WiBiam!'*  replied  Harbottle;  "  yes,  it  isWiUiam. 
What  is  that  gentleman  stopping  at  Ullsford  for?  Did 
you  briag  any  letter  over  here  from  him  }** 


'  '^  My  dear  Harbottle/'  said  Lord  Weybridge,  "  I  am 
not  a  general  postman.  Harrey  is  engaged  to'  the  Mor* 
daunts  for  a  day  or  two,  and  is  gone  orer  there/' 

*'  Oh,  I  thought  you,  ■— I  beg  pardon,  your  lordship,  I 
mean,  —  ha !  ha !  ha !  —  might  have  had  some  message 
from  him  fcnr  my  wife.  They  are  very  great- friends,  I 
believe." 

"  Indeed  we  are/'  ^aid  Mrs.  Harbottle,  trying  to  laugh 
off  the  barbarity  of  her  boorish  husband's  coarse  and  bar- 
barous remark,  "  and  I  hope  we  shall  always  remain  so." 

^^  Yes,  I  dare  say  you  do,"  replied  the  husband. 

'^  Well,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  ^^  although  I  am  bound 
to  apologise,  I  am  eompeUed  to  take  my  departure :  my 
lady  mother  will  rate  me  soundly  if  I  do  not  attend  to  my 
own  business,  and  what  she  ealls  the  duties  of  my  new  sta. 
tion.  So  adieu,  Harbottle,  I  have  just  been  telling  your 
lady  that  I  never  shall  forget  the  kindness  I  have  experi- 
enced here,  and  which  I  hope  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
again." 

«  Ah,  that's  all  mighty  well,"  said  Harbottle ;  *^  but  I 
don't  think  we  shall  see  mueh  more  of  you,  nor  of  Binford. 
I  am  sick  and  tired  of  every  thing.  Tou  are  a  lord :  if 
you  turn  out  to  be  a  rich  lord,  the  chances  are  you  woVt 
come  near  me;  and  if  you  are  a  poor  lord,  I  shall  laugh 
at  y<m.  My  best  days  are  over,  Sheringham.  We  have 
had  the  devil  to  pay  here,  and  as  for  your  friend " 

^'  Oh,  pray,  spare  my  friends,"  said  Lord  Weybridge, 
who  anticipated  what  was  likely  to  follow;  '^ never  let  us 
look  forward  in  anticipation  of  ill  —  you  have  every  thing 
man  on  earth  can  wish  for,  and  I  am  going  on,  they  tell 
me,  to  a  simOar  fate.  As  Queen  Mary  said,  when  she  lost 
Calais,  that  she  was  sure  Calais  would  be  found  engraven 
on  her  heart  after  her  death;  so^  if  I  thought  I  should 
never  return  to  visit  you  again,  1  bdieve  Binford  would 
make  an  equally  deep  impression  upon  mine.  Heaven 
bless  you  both !  be  happy  as  you  deserve  to  be ;  and,  as 
Hamlet's  ghost  says  in  his  evanishing,  ^  Bemember  me  !"* 

George  took  leave  of  them  both  affectionately,  but  in 
going  down  the  steps  he  added,  in  the  ear  of  Mrs.  Har* 
bottle — loudly  enough,  liowever,  to  prevent  the  Squish 


from  supposing  that  it  was  a  message  &om  Harvey  «^^  ^'do 
not^  en  any  accoont,  forget  my  messa^  to  Miss  Lovell. 
Bemembery  1  rely  on  you."  >   . 

Knowing  Emma's  feelings  upon  this  most  important 
eubject^  it  was  not  likely  she  would. 

It  ia  curious  to  reflect  upon  the  wonderful  dUEsteoce 
which  existed  between  the  immediate  pursuits  of  the  three 
persons  at  that  moment  collected,  and  at  that  moment 
separated.  Harbottle,  reduced  by  the  irritating  malevo- 
lence  of  his  spies  into  a  state  of  mind  distressing  beyond 
measure  to  himself  and  dreadful  to  his  unhappy  sufferii^ 
wife^  had  brought  himself  to  the  adoption  of  language  with 
respect  to  Charles  Harvey,  in  his  conversations  with  her, 
which  no  company  could  check  and  no  circumstances  con- 
trol ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  afternoon  and  evening, 
although  one  or  two  of  his  congenial  neighbours  dined  with 
him,  he  could  neither  get  rid  of  the  suspicion  that  Lord 
Weybridge  had  been  the  bearer  of  some  message  from 
Charles,  or  check  himself  in  the  frequently  recurring  ex- 
pression of  that  suspicion ;  so  that,  what  one  would  think, 
even  if  he  really  believed  in  the  existence  of  any  improper 
partiality  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  it  would  have  been  his 
first  ol]gect  to  conceal,  he  himself  made  the  subject  of  re- 
mark at  his  own  table,  and  of  conversation  at  every  other 
table  in  the  parish.  But  the  truth  is,  his  mind  had  room 
but  for  one  idea  at  a  time,  he  had  now  got  hold  of  one,  and 
it  entirely  occupied  him.  His  judgment  never  controlled 
his  temper,  and  to  his  passi(ms  he  sacrificed  every  thing— 
hence  the  brutality  which  his  unhappy  wife  innocently 
mSsred^ 

"  Look  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this ! "  George,  in  the 
very  heyday  of  Hfe,  full  of  spirit,  vivacity,  talent,  and 
accomplishment,  was  quitting  the  confined  cirde  of  all  thete 
domestic  evik  for  the  great  world,  upon  which  he  was<  to 
cuter  the  next  day,  with  nil  the  advantages  of  rank  and 
fortune.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  sudden  up* 
iiflting  of  the  commander,  whom  Harbottle  had  been  pleased 
to  patronise,  had  not  added  to  the  general  acerbity  of  his 
snaoner*  George,  however,  took  no  oflbnce ;  he  regretted 
deeply  what  he  saw;  for^  coupling  the  severity  of  the 


'Squire's  nianer^  and  the  subdued  wretdsedness  of  Fmnny, 
ivitli  the  ardent  and  strangely  excited  enthusiasm  of  Charles 
Harvey^  he  could  not  but  anticipate  a  result  the  most  to  be 
dreaded ;  nor  did  he  thinks  in  spite  of  all  the  young  gen« 
tleman's  protestations^  that  his  lingering  about  in  the 
neighbouiiiood  —  a  fact  mucb  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  HoUis  — 
was  altc^ther  so  indicative  of  his  determination  to  abandon 
every  idea  which  could  militate  against  Harbottle's  honour 
or  Fanny's  respectability^  as  the  said  young  gentleman 
wished  it  to  appear.  It  seemed  to  George  (and  he  had 
seen  a  *'  aue"  or  two  in  his  life)^  by  the  alteration  from 
what  the  Hall  was  a  month  before^  to  what  it  appeared  at 
the  moment  he  ran  down  the  steps  at  his  present  depart- 
ure^  that  if  things  went  on  progressively  for  another  four 
weeks  as  Ihey  had  gone  on  for  the  four  preceding  ones^  he 
should  have  very  little  chance  of  running  up  those  steps 
again,  and  finding  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house 
standing  together  at  the  top  of  them  to  receive  him. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe,  on  the  pther  hand,  the 
effect  which  bad  been  produced  upon  the  spirits  of  Mrs. 
Harbottle  by  the  visit  of  Lord  Weybridge ;  for  although 
conscience,  which  makes  cowards  of  us  all,  had  hindered 
her  from  making  the  slightest  enquiry  after  Charles,  stilly 
sedng  the  individual  who  had  been  his  companion,  in  fact 
ever  since  he  had  quitted  Binfbrd  Hall  at  her  earnest  soli, 
citation,  was  something ;  but  much  more  was  it  that  the 
unexpected  meeting  of  the  friends  at  Ullsford  should  have 
produced  the  much-desired  Sdaireieaement  of  the  apparent 
frivolity  or  fickleness  of  Emma,  which  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  most  difficult  to  have  brought  about  properly  and 
'Satisfactorily. 

It  must  be  pretty  dear  to  the  reader  that  Fanny  was  not 
long  before  she  seated  herself  in  her  boudoir  to  communi- 
cate to  her  dear  suffering  fiiend  the  whole  of  Lord  Wey- 
Inridge's  declaration,  made  more  striking  to  the  poor  inno- 
etnt  girl  by  the  circumstance  of  her  previous  ignorance  of 
his  accession  to  the  title.  And  the  task  was  a  relief  to  her, 
for  she  was  doomed,  unless,  indeed,  the  Squire  might  have 
beaten  up  a  recruit  or  two  in  the  village,  to  a  Ut^^tH$ 
'dinner  with  her  churlish  husband« 
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But  even  in  iMs  innocent^  and,  «8  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
>to  her^  agreeable  pursuit^  she  was  forced^  to  gratify  her 
aaixiety>  to  despatch  the  welcome  intelligence  to  her  f^end 
by  stealthy  and  have  recourse  to  stratagem  to  convey  her 
letter  to  the  Rectory^  whence  it  was  to  be  forwarded.  For 
to  such  a  pitch  had  Harbottle  now  carried  his  suspicions^ 
lliat  he  wou]d  have  insisted  upon  reading  die  contents  of 
the  epistle^  which^  if  he  had  seen  them^  would  have  cor« 
roborated  his  previously  expressed  opinion^  that  his  wife 
was  making  up  a  match  between  the  '^  Captain"'  and  "  the 
Parson's  Daughter.^ 

Thus  it  was  that  mistrust  on  the  one  side  naturally  bred 
deception  on  the  other ;  and  the  present  life  of  the  Squire 
and  his  lady  appeared  to  present  rather  a  series  of  evolu- 
tions and  manoeuvres  than  the  interchange  of  kindness  and 
affection,  by  which  it  had  been  hitherto  illustrated ;  and^ 
although  the  sufferings  of  Fapny  were  considerably  aggra- 
vated by  the  sort  of  interference  and  surveillance  to  which 
she  was  suljected,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  she 
herself  had  been  the  primary  cause  6£  all  her  subsequent 
afflictions. 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  point  out  to  women^  situated 
as  Fanny  was^  the  absolute  necessity '  of  maintaining  the 
«traight  course^  deviating  neither  to  the  left  nor  to  the 
rights  than  her  own  particular  case.  The  moment  her  d^ 
licacy  had  been  alarmed  —  the  instant  her  mind  was  awidc- 
ened  to  the  state  of  her  feelings  —  she  acted  morally,  virtu- 
ously, and  heroically —  but  this  was  in  the  second  stage  of 
the  proceedings ;  and,  disguise  it  or  palliate  it  as  we  may^ 
Harvey  must  have  become  an  object  of  much  greater  in- 
terest to  her  than  he  ought  to  have  been,  at  the  period 
when  she  felt  it  necessary  to  her  character  and  comfort  that 
they  should  part.  Once  admitted,  the  passion,  so  closely 
resembling  friendship  at  its  birth,  goes  on  gradually  gain- 
ing an  influence,  till  at  last  —  as'was  the  case  widi  poor 
Harvey — its  victims  awaken  too  late  to  a  certainty  of  the 
delusion. 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Weybridge.     When  his  lordship 
^t  to  Dale  Cottage,  there  stood  the  carriage  waiting :  he 
had  been  talking  of  Emma  and  himself^  and  had  no  idcflft 
^ow  time  flew. 


>  ^  Well/'  said  Lady  Frances^  '^  aiMl  now  wkom  hare  yotb 

seen?" 

«'  Oh/'  said  Geoi^e,  *'  the  Squire  and  hfe  lady,  of  whom 

I  have  taken  leaye ;  bat,  as  you  told  me,  the  Rector  and 

Emma  are  gone  to  that  infernal  watering-place." 
.  ''  I  dare  say/'  said  Lady  Frances,  '*  you  contrived  to 

send  her  your  remembrances  through  the  Squire's  lady, 

who  is  her  great  friend  and  ccmfidant." 

'^  I  did^  indeed/'  said  George ;  '^  and  I  should  have 

been  very  ungrateful  if  I  had  not.     But,  come,  you  say  .1 

must  go,  and  the  sooner,  tha-efore,  the  better.     You  know 

i)ow  much  I  hate  faceweUs  and  adieus." 

'*  And  yet  you  have  been  making  them,"  said  her  lady-^ 

ship. 

*^  Yes,  my  dearest  mother,"  said  George ;  '^  but  parting 

&om  a  parenl^  upon  ui  expedition  like  this,  is  a  very  dif. 

ferent  affair,  indeed,  from  bidding  good-by  to  a  casual 

acquaintance." 

'^  You  will  write  to  me  the  moment  you  get  to  town, 
George  ?  "  said  her  ladyship. 

<^  Rely  upon  me,"  replied  her  son :  ^'  I  will  tell  you 
every  thing  that  happens ;  and  if  I  find  that  any  thing  in- 
tricate occurs,  I  will  run  down  to  you  and  talk  it  over. 
Upon  my  honour,"  continued  he,  ''  now  the  moment  ap- 
proaches—  I  feel  it  to  be  one  of  trial  and  difficulty;  my 
position  is  altogether  new  and  exciting ;  but,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  I  don't  feel  half  so  happy  as  I  am  sure  I 
ought  to  be." 

'^  Of  course  not,  Greorge,"  said  her  ladyship,  *'  because 
the  dreadful  events  by  which  you  are  so  placed  naturally 
disturb  your  mind.  I  hope,  by  the  way,  poor  dear  Lady 
Weybridge  hadn't  her  beautiful  diamonds  on  board  the 
yacht  with  her  at  the  time  of  her  accident.  I  should  not 
think  she  had." 

'^  It  makes  little  difference  to  me,"  said  George,  '^  whe« 
she  had  or  not.  I  want  no  diamonds ;  and  I  declare  to 
Heaven,  now  that  I  am  stepping  into  the  carriage,  to  take 
possession  of  I  know  not  how  many  thousands  a  year,  I 
would,  if  I  could  afford  it,  give  twice  as  much,  if  the 
people  were  all  alive  again,  and  I  in  the  quiet  possession 


of  just  such  an  income  as  would  support  me  comfortably 
with  ■ 

"Catherine?" 

"Catherine  be — hanged^  my  dear  mother^"  said  the 
vehement  baron  ;  "  youll  forgive  the  strength  of  my  lan- 
guage. No^  no,  I  mean  with  her  to  whom  I  am  sincerely 
attached,  and *' 

"  Come,  come/'  said  Lady  Frances ;  "  let  Roberts  call 
your  carriage.  Get  away  with  you,  you  horrid  Goth; 
— ^  and  don't  talk  of  attachments  to  any  body  just  now, 
except  to  me.  Kiss  me,  my  dear  George,  and  begone. 
Heaven  speed  you  in  all  your  proceedings,  and  make  yoa 
a  better  man,  if  there  can  be  one,  than  your  dear  fadier 
was,  as  you  are  now  a  greater !  '* 

Fervently  embracing  each  other,  the  fond  mother  and 
dutiful  son  separated :  —  she  retired  to  her  boudoir  to 
write  more  letters,  and  he  dashed  away  for  London. 
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CHAPTER  I, 

Vfhat  was  the  mesMge  I  received  ? 

Whv,  certainly  the  Caotain  raved 

To  dine  with  her  —  ana  come  at  three ; 

Impossible ! — it  cant  be  me  — 

My  lord 's  abroad — my  lady  too, 

Vmat  must  th*  anhappv  doctor  do? 

Is  Captain  Craoherode  here,  pray  ?  -.  No  I 

Nay  I  then  *t  is  time  for  me  to  go.  Swift. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  Fanny  lost  no  time  in 
communicating  to  Emma  Lovell  the  interesting  and  con-> 
elusive  conversation  which  she  had  had  with  Lord  Wey- 
bridge.  She  knew  too  well  the  real  cause  of  her  fair 
friend's  illness  not  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  most  essential 
remedy  for  effecting  its  cure.  She  understood  the  art  of 
^'  ministering  to  a  mind  diseased^'*  and  earnestly  pressed 
upon  Miss  Lovell  the  advantages  of  a  return  to  Binford; 
for  although  other  reasons  had  been  given  to  enquiring 
friends^  Lovell  was  as  perfectly  aware  of  his  daughter's 
true  motive  for  quitting  the  Parsonage  and  changing  the 
scene  of  her  existence  for  a  short  time  as  she  herself  was. 
Fanny's  letter^  it  was  evident^  would  change  the  whole 
complexion  of  affairs ;  and  the  devoted  girl  would  anxiously 
desire  to  return  to  the  spot  which  had  derived  intense  in- 
terest in  her  mind^  from  an  association  with  Sheringham^ 
and  which^  now  that  he  had  declared  himself^  would  bring 
back  to  her  thoughts  the  pleasure  she  had  experienced  in 
his  society^  and  to  her  hopes  the  anticipation  of  future* 
happiness^  instead  of  offering  to  her  recollection  only  the 
bitter  memorials  of  departed  joy^  and  the  stiU  more  painful 
evidences  of  his  cruelty  and  falsehood. 
•  Consistency^  nevertheless^  and  a  regard  for  outward" 
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show^  required  that  Emma's  stay  at  Merrington  should  be 
prolonged  for  a  few  days.  However^  the  period  of^  what 
now  appeared  to  her,  a  banishment  from  Binford^  was  in- 
geniously abbreviated  by  the  alleged  impossibility  of  Mr. 
Lovell's  being  absent  from  his  duty  on  the  following  Sun. 
day ;  and^  therefore,  on  the  Saturday  next,  the  parson  and 
his  daughter  were  to  return  to  their  peaceful  home. 

Lady  Frances,  who  had  so  entirely  rejoiced  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Lovells  during  her  son's  flying  visit,  felt  now 
perfectly  secure  of  his  escape  from  the  clutches  of  his  rural 
beauty ;  for  she  was  not  aware  thai  he  had  been  favoured 
with  a  tete-d^tite  in  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Harbotde^  nor  was 
she  sufficiently  certain  of  the  character  of  his  friendship 
for  that  lady,  to  determine  (even  if  she  had  known  of  it) 
whether  he  would  choose  to  jeopardise  his  own  pretensions 
to  her  favour,  by  making  a  confidence  with  regard  to  a 
purer  and  more  serious  passion ;  but,  above  all,  she  was 
satisfied  that  the  change  of  his  position  and  circumstances 
would  produce  a  corresponding  alteration  in  his  views  and 
feelings,  and  that  the  flattery  with  which  he  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  assailed  in  brighter  spheres  and  gayer 
circles,  would  totally  obliterate  the  recollection  which,  at 
parting  from  her,  he  had  confessed,  of  his  entanglements 
at  Binford,  whether  in.  the  shape  of  friendship  for  the 
Squire's  lady,  or  love  for  the  Parson's  Daughter.  How  far 
her  ladyship  was  justifled  in  these  suppositions,  we  shall 
presently  see- 
Lord  Weybridge,  in  passing  through  Ullsford  on  his 
way  to  London,  staid  just  long  enough  to  write  to  Charles 
Harvey,  ficcording  to  his  promise,  detailing  the  events  of 
the  morning  at  Binford ;  and,  perhaps,  if  Lady  Frances 
had  been  permitted  to  see  the  letter  which  her  noble  son 
despatched  to  his  young  friend,  she  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  doubt  the  results  of  his  separation  from  Emma, 
which  she  so  ardently  desired  and  so  confldently  antici- 
pated. 

"  Emma  Lovell,"  said  his  lordship,  in  that  letter,  '*  was 
not  at  Binford ;  she  is  gone  to  Merrington  for  her  health. 
Was  this  necessary  to  add  to  the  interest  I  feel  for  her  ? 
How  strangely  accidents  happen  and  coincidences  occur ! 
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1  saw  her  not^  nor  have  I  written  either  to  her  father  or 
herself;  hut  I  have  had  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Harhottle> 
which  decides  my  fate.  Yes,  Charles,  I  have  owned,  admittedj^ 
declared  my  devotion  to  the  dear  girl ;  it  is  now,  as  I  meant 
it  to  he,  irrevocable;  and  lest  any  unforeseen  circumstances 
should  occur,  or  that,  by  repetition,  the  conversation  I  have 
had  with  her  friend  should  lose  any  of  its  point  or  real 
intention,  I  here  record  my  resolution,  either  to  marry  her, 
or  nobody.  Keep  this  letter;  register  it  amongst  your 
archives ;  and  if  I  am  forced  or  driven  by  a  dang^erous  and 
powerful  influence,  of  which  I  confess  I  live  in  dread,  into 
any  thing  like  a  dereliction  of  principle,  or  a  desertion  t>f 
my  resolution,  I  claim  from  you,  as  an  act  of  friendship, 
the  production  of  this  declaration,  unreservedly,  unequivo- 
cally, and  deliberately  made. 

"  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  seen  her — to  have 
pleaded  my  own  cause  —  to  have  received  her  assent  from 
her  own  sweet  lips ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  better  as  it  is. 
True  love  is  always  accompanied  by  respect  and  restrained 
by  timidity ;  the  sentiment  with  which  this  bewitching 
girl  has  inspired  me  is  so  intimately  connected  with  those 
feelings,  that  if  we  had  met,  the  chances  are,  I  should  have 
been  unable  to  use  the  language  of  adoration,  which  I 
should  have  been  most  anxious  to  let  her  hear,  and  thus 
have  permitted  my  expressions  to  do  an  injustice  to  my 
feelings.  Oh !  joy  of  my  life — that  I  may  by  faith,  con- 
stancy, and  devotion,  at  last  obtain  the  blessing  of  knowing 
myself  not  indi£ferent  to  you." 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  in  this  part  of  his  communi- 
cation there  is  no  appearance  of  lukewarmness,  nor  any 
symptom  of  fickleness.  In  another  portion  of  his  letter  he 
slightly  touched  upon  what  struck  him  to  be  the  unhappi. 
ness  of  Mrs.  Harbottle,  and  the  "  almost"  ferocity  of  her 
husband.  Upon  every  account,  however,  he  was  anxious 
not  to  excite  Harvey's  feelings  upon  a  topic  which  had 
already  too  much  interested  them  ;  but,  even  beyond  the 
desire  he  felt  to  preserve  his  friend  from  any  decisive  step 
which  might  produce  eventual  misery  to  himself,  and  pro- 
bable dishonour  to  the  being  to  whom  there  could  be  no 
question  he  was  fervently  attached,  he  was  solicitous  that 
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nothing  should  oceur  wbieh  might  displace  F«nny  ham 
the  Btatioii  which  she  filled  in  the  world  generally^  and  in 
Binford  pArticularly^  inasmuch  as  he  felt  how  great  a  con- 
solation her  society  roust  prove  to  £mniaj  and  what  an 
additional  support  and  even  respectahility  were  given  to 
her>  motherless  as  she  was,  hy  possessing  so  amiahle'  a 
friend  and  so  valuable  a  chaperon  as  the  Squire's  lady. 

After  having  left  his  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  Harvey  at 
Mordaunt*s,  Lord  Wey bridge  proceeded  on  his  journey ;  and 
having  slept  on  the  road^  arrived  early  the  next  day,  at  the 
hotel  in  Brook  Street,  in  which  Lady  Frances  had  always 
occupied  rooms,  and  before  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
was  seated  in  the  chambers  of  Messrs.  Wlckins,  Snell,  and 
Sibthorpe,  his  late  noble  cousin's  solicitors,  in  New  Square, 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

It  appeared  that,  by  the  unexpected  annihilation  of  the 
entire  family,  the  objects  of  the  late  lord's  will  were,  as 
had  been  anticipated,  totally  frustrated ;  the  fortune  of  his 
second  son  and  his  only  daughter  fell  into  the  general  resi. 
due,  and  all  the  personal  as  well  as  real  property  became 
George's.  His  regret  for  the  loss  of  his  relations,  however 
natural  a  few  sighs  might  be,  was  not  greatly  aggravated 
by  finding  himself  set  down  for  a  legacy  of  iye  hundred 
pounds,  and  his  mother  assigned,  as  her  share  of  her 
nepbew-in-law's  bounty  and  remembrance  —  a  mourning* 
ring.  The  testator  had  named  two  noblemen  as  guardians 
of  his  children,  and  appointed  two  executors  to  his  will, 
which  had  been  made  seven  years  before  his  death.  Both 
the  executors  so  named  were  dead,  and  it  appeared  from 
some  conversation  which  he  had  with  Mrt  Crabshaw  (the 
tutor  to  his  lordship's  sons),  that,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  he  contemplated  making  a  second  will,  and  appoint, 
ing  new  executors.  This,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  do ; 
and  George,  the  heir-at-law,  became  possessed  of  the  whqle 
mass  of  his  cousin's  property  of  fivery  description. 

He  resolved  immediately  to  falfil  his  late  cousin's  in- 
tentions, with  regard  to  the  few  legacies  which  appeared 
in  the  will ;  but,  with  that  exception,  there  he  stood,  who 
two  days  before,  as  a  commander  in  the  royal  navy,  was 
satisfied  that  bis  annual  revenue  amounted  tfi  one  hundred 


|Hpultl4rty-8b:  poysds  seventeen  shilUpgjs  and  dxp^ce,  it 
pfer  of  the  rea^^  with  a  mansion  in  Grosvenor  Square^  tw^ 
t^un^ry  houses  in  England^  and  one  in  Scotland^  and  ap 
iminciunbered  annual  income  of  forty.six  thousand^  seyeu 
hun4red  9xi4  twenty-five  pounds^  nineteen  shillinga  and 
^v^-pence  —  (^Fide  the  last. year  s  accounts). 

Aft^  a  long  and  laborious  sitting  with-  Mr,  Saejl,  a 
,inost  active  and  intelligent  gentleman^  his  lordsbip  returned 
tp  the  hotel,  fatigued  with  details,  of  which  the  results  only 
.were  satisfactory ;  and  tired,  like  a  bee  with  the  load  of  hi^ 
own  lK>ney9  threw  himself  upon  a  sofa  to  '^  think." 

The  decencies  of  society,  to  which  his  n^iother  so  ear- 
nestly insisted  upon  his  sacrificing  at  Binford,  would,  of 
course,  prevent  his  proceeding  thither  again,  and  hurrying 
on  his  union  with  Miss  Lovell;  and  the  dulnefis  and 
emptiness  of  London  holding  out  no  temptation  to  stfy  in 
town,  gave  him  ample  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  one  sub- 
ject nearest  his  heart  and  dearest  to  his  memory. 

Long  before  dinner-time,  however,  a  message  arrived 
from  his  maternal  uncle.  Lord  Pevensey,  couched  in  the  most 
affectionate  terms,  and  despatched  by  courier  from  a  pla^ 
which  he  had  in  Buckinghamshire,  congratulating  and  con- 
doling, and  bef^ng  him  not  to  lose  one  moment  in  starting 
to  join  the  family  circle,  to  which  there  could  be  no  ol^ectioji, 
even  in  his  supposed  state  of  mourning ;  and,  before  the 
man^  covered  with  mud  and  anxiety,  who  had  brought  this 
invitation,  could  lead  his  tired  horse  froqi  the  door,  a  billet, 
teuderest  of  the  tender,  from  the  Duchess  of  Malvern,  the 
dear  friend  of  his  mother,  solicited  him  to  make  Rochdale 
priory  his  home  for  the  next  few  days;  as^  although  her 
son  ijie  Duke  had  not  returned  from  Scotland,  where  he 
)tiad  gone  for  grouse  shooting,  her  grace  and  the  girls  would 
fendeavour  to  make  it  as  agreeable  as  they  could  to  him, 
especially  Catherine^  who  w<»Ud  read  to  him,  sing  to  hMn, 
&c.  &c. 

Immediately  following  her  grace,  *'  hand  passibut  equis" 
came  a  three-cornered  note  from  Lady  Qorgon,  who,  hs(j^ 
pining  to  be  in  London,  having  only  come  into  town  the 
night  before,  and  being  about  to  quit  it  the  next,  morning, 
imfkxred  Lord  Wey bridge  to  come  to  them,. and  dine^^ 
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famille.  —  ''  They  had  no  servants  in  London  —  but  if  he 
would  ■  *'  Maria-Jane  would  break  her  heart  if  he 
refused  —  and  Louisa  and  Anne  would  scold  her  to  deatli 
for  not  being  warm  enough  in  her  invitation.  And  this 
note  was  signed  by  all  the  ladies.  A  postscript^  in'oiie 
comer,  begging  him  not  to  mind  dressing —  '' come' iii 
your  boots :**  —  in  another,  *' not  a  soul  but  yourself: " -^ 
in  a  third,  "  come,  conie,  come^*  all  along  the  bottom. 

George  looked  first  at  one  of  these,  and  then  at  another^ 
and  then  at  the  third.  Were  these  the  people  who  formerly 
had  driven  their  daughters  into  comers,  when  he  ap- 
proached ?  Was  this  the  lady  who  had  even  ordered  her 
porter  to  exclude  him  from  her  house  ?  Were  these  the 
relations  who  had  scarcely  ever  invited  him  into  their 
doors  ?  Was  this  the  duchess  who  once  actually  forced 
the  Lady  Catherine,  of  whom  she  now  spoke  so  particularly 
in  her  letter,  to  quit  his  side,  after  he  had  led  her  to  din- 
ner, in  order  that  she  might  sit  by  the  bachelor  marquess 
of  the  season  ? 

•*  To  my  unde,"  said  Lord  Weybridge  to  himself,  ''  I 
certainly  will  not  go ;  and  Rochdale  is  too  far  from  town  ; 
but  I  think  a  party  en  famille,  with  Lady  Gorgon  would 
be  good  fun^  at  least  as  much  of  fun  as  I  ought  to  enjoy 
in  my  present  season  of  mourning  —  this  invitation  I  wiU 
accept." 

Accordingly,  having  sent  off  negatives  to  his  rural 
friends,  he  wrote  an  affirmative  to  her  ladyship's  invitation, 
taking  her  at  her  word  that  there  were  to  be  no  strangers^ 
and  that  he  might  come  in  boots. 

Nobody  could  imagine,  who  did  not  know,  the  state  ot 
effervescence  into  which!  this  brief  answer  of  Lord  Wey- 
bridge threw  the  whole  family.  More  like  Fates  tlian 
Graces,  the  three  daughters  of  Lady  Gorgon  had  been,  first 
GOie,  then  the  second,  and  lastly,  the  third,  dragged  about 
to  every  possible  place  —  balls,  concerts^  parties^  dinneris, 
fetes,  dejeuners  d^la^fourchette,  and  dejeuners  dindtoires. 
They  had  acted  in  private  theatricals  —  stood  and  sat  in 
tableaux  —  been  all  over  the  Continent  — ^  at  all  the  best' 
watering-places,  in  the  best  seasons.  Two  of  them  had 
b^n  down  in  the  diving-bell  at  Plymouth — the  third  hail 
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voluiiiteered  an  excursion  in  a  balloon ;  • —  Maria- Jane  had 
give^n  tjie  Loyal  Horsemonger  Troop  of  Yeomanry  a  standard^ 
woi^ked  Vith  her  own  fair  hands.  The  heads  of  all  the 
ihree  had  been  examined  by  Deville  —  they  had  climbed 
pples^  and  swung  on  sticks  under  Captain  Clias  —  they 
all  painted  and  lithographed  —  all  spoke  six  living  Ian> 
giiageS;^  and  understood  three  dead  ones  —  they  all  sang^ 
and,  all  played^  and  all  danced^  and  all  did  every  sort  of 
curious  work  —  and  they  all  of  them  stuck  prints  on  boxes 
with  varnish  —  and  all  understood  conchology^  and  icthy. 
ology^  and  erpetology^  and  botany,  and  chemistry  —  and 
they  all  had  sjbums  —  and  all  collected  autographs  —  they 
all  admired  Pasta  —  and  they  all  delighted  in  Switzerland, 
aind  adored  Paris  —  they  all  loved  yachting,  and  they  all 
idolised  the  lakes — they  were  all  enthusiasts,  and  all  sym- 
pathetic in  their  tastes.  But  with  all  this,  they  remained, 
at  the  period  of  Lord  Weybridge's  arrival  in  London, 
precisely  what  they  had  been  in  the  beginning  —  the  three 
Miss  Gorgons. 

The  provoking  part  of  the  affair  was  —  for  what  pleasure 
is  there  without  a  drawback  ?  —  that  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  display  —  not  one  trunk,  except  those  containing 
the  ordinary  run  of  drapery,  was  unpacked ;  and  the  graces 
had  to  appear  before  their  visiter  in  all  the  disadvantages 
of  a  dishabille  i  a  trial  to  which  the  goddesses,  who  con- 
fidently anticipated  the  fall  of  their  Paris,  with  great  diffi- 
culty submitted ;  but,  as  Lady  Gorgon  said,  he  had  seen 
them  often  enough  before ;  and  they  might  rely  upon  it, 
with  a  man  of  his  lordship's  turn  of  character,  mental 
attractions  were  those  which  would  most  decidedUy  insure 
success.  \ 

**^And  now,"**  said  Lady  Gorgon,  '^before  we  go  to 
make  ourselvi^s  ready  for  dinner  —  dress  I  certainly  can- 
not call,  it  —  let  me  entreat  you  to  recollect  wliat  is,  X 
believe,  within  the  reach  of  one  of  you.  You  are 
charmingly  cordial  with  each  other  ;  and  it  is  delightful  t<j 
see  ^uch  unanimity.  Indeed,  I  must  say,  there  is  Hot  a 
ipotjier  in  the  world  happier  in  her  children  than^I  ani'; 
butj  jdu  ought  to  jfememherj^  thatj,  however  much  ytixi  niay^ 
all  admire  Lord  Weyliridge,  only  one  of  you  can  possiblj^ 
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many  him  ;  and,  therefore^  if,  in  tb£  course  of  the  erenittg, 
he  should  evince  any  thing  like  a  preference^  I  am  quite 
sure  the  good  sense  and  good  feehng  for  which  you  are  all 
so  remarkahle  will  teach  you  so  to  arrange  yourselves^  as 
not  to  thwart  or  interrupt  any  conversation  or  little  party 
he  may  think  proper  to  make.  I  have  so  far  hroken  my 
word  with  him  about  strangers,  that  I  expect  Count  Alouette 
and  young  Doldrum.  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
have  somebody  upon  whom  you  might  fall  back  in  any 
case  of  emergency." 

**0h,"  said  Maria-Jane,  "  I  assure  you,  mamma,  I  have 
no  disposition  to  interfere  with  Anne  or  Louisa :  only. 
Certainly  he  was  very  attentive  last  year  ;  and  if  you  hact 
given  him  any  encouragement,  instead  of  actually  prohibit- 
ing  him  the  house " 

"  My  dear  child/*  said  Lady  Gorgon,  **  how  could 
I  foresee  —  he  was  not  within  three  lives  of  the  peer- 
age !  —  two  of  them  certainly  better  than  his  own  —  and 
he  had  literally  nothing  to  live  upon.  Your  fortunes, 
very  respectable  for  gentlewomen,  I  admit,  are  in  the 
world,  nothing.  And  it  is  not  in  the  world  as  it  is  in 
grammar,  where  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative  —  two 
nothings  never  make  any  thing." 

''Oh,  no,**  replied  Maria- Jane,  who  seemed  rather 
inclined  to  stickle  for  precedence,  agreeably  to  her  seniority; 
*'  of  course  one  could  not  know  —  only  all  I  meant  was. 
It  was  a  pity  ;  because  he  really  is  a  very  charming  per- 
son —  so  very  agreeable !  " 

*'  I  remember  thinking  him  delightful,"  said  Anne, 
"  that  day  at  Lady  Mallerton*s  teeakfast.'* 

''  Well,"  said  Lady  Grorgon,  ''  in  conclusion,  all  /  mean 
Is,  that,  with  the  extraordinary  friendship  which  has  so 
long  existed  between  me  and  dear  Lady  Frances,  I  should 
Consider  myself  extremly  fortunate  indeed  to  have  him  for 
a  son-in-law ;  but  I  never  will  force  any  thing  of  the  sort; 
I  am  sure  it  never  answers  —  it  must  all  come  naturally, 
and  so  I  shall  let  things  take  their  chance ;  only  what  1 
.Iptei^d  .  $0  say  —  and  I  shall  never  touch  upon  the  subject 
again — is,  that  I  believe  he  is  timid  and  shy,  and  ex- 
tremely delicate  in  his  opinions  about  Women ;  and  if  he 
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riicmld  find  us  agreeable  and  pleasant^  and  suitable  to  him^ 
I  should  not  like  him  to  be  driven  away  hj  any  little  fra- 
casserte  or  idleness  on  the  part  of  any  bne  of  you  which 
niight  unsettle  and  disturb  him.  So  now  come^  let  us  get 
ready  for  dinner ;  for  we  haVe  not  a  minute  to  lose." 

Thus  sayihg,  her  ladyship  led  the  way  from  the  drawing- 
room^  and  the  graces  proceeded  to  their  several  apartments 
to  prepare  for  the  meeting  which  they  fully  believed  to  be 
fraught  with  Consequences  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
their  future  hopes  and  prospects. 

The  silvery  bell  of  the  clock  on  the  chimney-piece  had 
scarcely  sounded  seven^  when  the  ladies  re-appea^d  in  the 
drawing.rooiA. 

'*^  Do  come  here,  Anne,"  said  Lady  Gorgon  :  *^'what  has 
your  maid  been  doing  with  that  head  of  yours  ?  why,  I 
never  saw  —  here,  let  me  just  turft  that  curl  —  there,  sb 

—  why,  my  dear  child,  what  a  horrid  pimple  you  have 
got  on  your  cheek ;  and,  Maria-Jane,  now  do  let  me  beg 
of  you  not  to  sit  directly  under  fhe  lamp  —  with  light  hair 
it  wo*n't  do  —  it  wo'n't,  upon  my  word.  Louisa,  my  dear 
girl,  you  are  not  looking  well  —  I  don't  know  what  it  is — 

—  I  suppose  it  is  the  travelling — or  the  sea  —  or  some- 
thing, but " 

The  drawing-room  door  opened;  Mr.  Boldruin  was 
announced. 

''  How  d  *ye  do,  Henry  ?"  said  Lady  Gorgon  ;  *'  hoVs 
Lady  Doldrum  this  evening  ?*' 

"  Better,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Doldrum,  who  of  shy 
young  men  was  the  shyest :  —  he  bowed  to  the  girls  and 
bhished.  Maria- Jane  held  out  her  hand  to  shake  hands 
with  him  —  take  it  he  did  —  but  shake  it  he  did  not 

"  This  is  very  good  natured  of  jrou,  Henry,"  said  Lady 
Gorgon,  ^^  to  come  on  such  short  notice.  Maria- Jane  said 
she  was  sure  you  would  not  mind." 

'^  Oh,  no  !  **  said  Doldrum,  and  again  he  blushed. 

"  Thete  is  nobody  in  town,  1  suppose  ?*'  said  her  ladjr- 
ship. 

''  No,  nobody,"  echoed  the  young  gentleman. " 

'^  We   came   through    the   city   last  night  from  file 
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oooDitry^"  said  Asme,  " and  there  were  a greatnueny.  mh^, 
lipdies  there,  for  we  could  hardly  get  along.'*  .    ,, 

"  Yea,  a  great  many,"  obaerved  Mr.  poldrum.  '     , 

^^You  know  Count  Alouette,  don't  you?"  said  Maruk  Jan^J 

"Yea,  very  well/*  said  Doldrum;  "that  is,  I  .never 
was  introduced  to  him ;  hut  I  have  met  him  ahout,  at  good 
deal."  .  ^-     .1 

'^  He  18  every  where,"  said  Lady  Ckurgon  ;>  ^'  atd  a 
charming  person  he  is  —  he  is  coming  to  us  to-d<^<«-^- 
he   '■  II   ** 

CcHint  Alouette  was  at  the  moment  announced ;  and  to 
he  sure,  as  a  contrast  to  the  visiter  who  had  so  recently 
preceded  him,  nothing  could  he  more  remarkable.  The 
one,  red- cheeked,  round-faced,  heavy,  dull,  and  awkward  ; 
the  other,  fair,  pale,  light,  gay,  and  airy ;  his  eyes  sparkling 
with  animation,  and  his  countenance  beaming  with  good 
sense  and  good  nature. 

^  "  My  dear  Lady  Gorgon,"  said  the  Count,  whose  accent 
gave  a  na'ivete  and  piquancy  to  the  merest  common-plaeeSi 
'^  I  am  80  shocked  to  be  so  late  —  dis  comes  of  having  a* 
servant  which  loves  to  drive  his  cabriolet  in  de  afternoon  ^ 
my  man  shall  have  been  to  drive  some  ladi  to  whom  he  is 
fond  in  his  cabb,  and  not  to  come  back  till  so  late  as  give 
me  jost  ten  minute  to  dress  1  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Gor- 
gon ?  '^-  ah  —  Miss  Anne  —  to  be  sure,  always  wdl,  — 
always  pretty  ^ — *  always  pretty  well;— dat  is  good  English 
—  eh  ?" 

^^  How  is  your  beautiful  horse,  Count  ?"  said  Louisa. 

"  Ob,  my  war-horse,  as  de  Duke  calls  him  ;  he  is  as 
wdl  as  can  be  expected.     I  rode  him  dis  morning.     Your . 
ladyship  shall  not  have  been  out  to-day  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Lady  Gorgon,  '^  we  are  merely  passing 
through  town.'* 

'^Ahl^said  the  Count,  "dat  is  always  the  way  this 
time  of  the  year :  every  body  you  meet  in  de  street  has 
jost  come  to  town  last  night,  and  is  to  go  away  to-morrow 
moening." 

'"  That  is  precisely  our  case,"  said  Maria-Jane :  ^^  how 
long  have  you  been  in  London  ?" 
if^Oh/'  said  the  Count,  "  I  eigne  last  night  —  I  am 
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going  away  to-morrow  morning.     I  have  been  to  Soothnd 
to  shoot  grose  —  but  I  could  not  stay  some  time  so  kmg 
as  I  wish^  for  I  have  to  make  visit  at  Rochdale  next 
Tuesday^  'when  the  Duke  shall  be  back." 
*  ^  Is  hot  it  getting  late^  Louisa  ?*'  said  Lady  Gorgon. 

^  Jfr  is  more  than  half-past  seven^  mamma/'  relied 
Louisa. 

'  ^f  Do  you  know  Lord  Weybridge  ?"  said  Lady  Gorgon 
to  the  Count. 

"  Yes,  I  did/'  said  Alouette ;  "  *pon  my  word  dat  is 
▼ery-  horrible  affidr  —  a  whole  familie  abiniS  in  dat  dread- 
ful manner," 

^^  I  mean  the  present  Lord  Weybridge,"  said  her  lady- 
ship. 

''  No,  I  do  not" 

"  We  expect  him  here." 

"  Indeed !  " 

'^Oh !"  said  Anne,  *^I  m  sure  you  recollect  him.  Count 
Alouette  ;  don't  you  remember  at  Lady  Mallerton's  break- 
fast, I  sat  between  you  and  him  }  Lady  Harriet  sat  next 
you  on  one  side,  and  I  on  the  other ;  —  and  he  next  me 
—  he  was  Captain  Sheringham,  then." 

**  Oh  !  Sheringham ;  I  recollect  him  perfectly,"  said 
the  Count ;  "  9,  very  pleasant,  agreeable  fellow.  Oh  yes^  I 
havie  met  with  him  —  '  fallen  in  with  him/  as  he  would 
say  in  his  ship  tongue,  several  times  •"--  a  very  nice  p^iraa- 
— and  he  is  Lord  Weybridge  —  upon  my  word  I  am  not  so 
sorry  for  de  late  lord  as  I  was  ten  minuets  i^.'* 
'  The  senior  servant  of  the  estaUishraent  in  town,  here 
made  his  appearance,  to  enquire  if  her  ladyship  was  ready^ 
for  dinner  —  implying  thereby,  that  dinner  was  ready  for 
her  ladyship  —  and  whether  her  ladyship  expected  any 
body  else?. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Lady  Gorgon,  <*  I  expect  Lwrd  Weybridge; 
we  are  not  ready  for  dinner  till  his  lordship  comes." 

"  What  can  make  him  so  tedious  ?"  said  Maria-Jane,  - 
casting  her  eyes  towards  the  looking-glass,  at  the  same 
moment  giving- her  ringlets  a  new  twiii  round  her  fingers^ 
and  refreshing  her  lips  with  a  gentle  bite. 
^^  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  Count,  whose  delight  was  to 
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make  English  puns^  ^'I  Bhould  not  think  he  hftd  just 
succeeded  to  his  title :  he  is  de  kUe  lord  himself.  —  Ha  ! 
hat  hft!" 

'^  I  dare  say^"  said  Lady  Goi^on^  '^  that  he  has  a  vast 
deal  to  do  —  an  accumulation  of  fairiily  papers  to  look 
over  —  an  extensive  correspondence  to  maintain  —  indeed^ 
coming  into  a  fortune  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  a  year 
landed  property^  at  leasts  is  a  very  serious  affail*/' 

"  Agreeable^  for  all  dat,"  said  the  Count ;  '*  I  should 
Bfee  to  try." 

*'  Yes,  hut  a  pleasure  attended  with  vast  responsibility^" 
observed  her  ladyship. 

"  He  is  not  married/'  said  Alouette. 

"  Not  he  "— ''  no  "— .«  he  is  not "— «  Oh  dear  no !  "^ 
responded  several  voices  in  different  tones. 

"  You  know  Mr.  Doldrum  ?  *'  said  Lady  Gorgon  ;  jiist 
recollecting  that  he  was  in  the  room>  and  that^  however 
unusual  introductions  are^  as  it  was  out  of  the  season^  and 
the  young  man  was  shy  and  awkward^  it  might  be  proper 
to  bring  him  and  the  Count  acquainted. 

"  No  ! "  said  Alouette. 

The  ceremony  was  performed. 

''|I  think/'  said  the  County  ^^I  saw  you  dancing  at  de 
last  ball  of  de  season^  in  May-fair^  with  dat  beautiful  Miss 
Liilesdale :  —  ah^  me !  What  a  woman  that  is  —  eh  ?  — 
did  not  you  find  her  quite  charming  }  " 

''  Very/'  said  Doldrum. 

''  1  think  she  is  so  clever^  as  well  as  so  beautiful." 

'^  We  did  not  talk  much/'  said  Doldrum  :  "  the  figure 
was  very  difficult,  and  I  cannot  do  two  things  at  a  time 
well ! " 

"  Oh ! "  exclaimed  Louisa,  *'  then  you  are  not  at  all  like 
the  Count,  for  he  can  do  half  a  dozen  things  at  a  time.** 

"  You  do  me  proud.  Miss  Louisa,"  said  the  Count.  ^^  If 
I  make  some  smile  come  upon  your  pretty  face  I  am  toa 
happy ; — Umjmirs gai,  is  my  motto;  what  is  it  in  English? 
something  about  —  ah  — I  forget  de  words ;  but  it  meant 
what  I  mean,  and  I  always  mean  in  English  if  I  cannot 
speak  him  so  welL" 

Here  the  clock  on  the  chimney  struck  eight. 
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'^  Isn^t  it  strange  that  George  does  not  make  his  appear- 
ance ?  "  said  Lady  Gorgon. 

'*  Suppose^  mamma^  said  Anne,  who  was  the  liveliest 
of  the  party^  and  by  far  the  most  active  in  mind  and  mo^ 
tion^  "  suppose  you  were  to  let  a  servant  go  and  tell  him 
we  are  waiting  —  you  know  hid  hotel  is  only  in  the  nextf 
street.** 

"  I  wouldj  upon  my  word,  Ladi  Gorgon,**  said  the  Count. 
"  and  so  will  you  if  you  haf  had  no  luncheon,  nor  nosing 
in  de  world  to  eat  since  breakfast." 

"  Upon  my  word  I  see  no  harm,"  said  Lady  G<frgon. 
"  Henry,  dear  (to  Doldrum),  do  ring  the  bell." 

"  An  hour's  law,"  said  the  Count,  '*  in  September  is 
great  deal.  I  am  terrified  to  come  so  late  as  I  did ;  bat 
dis  is  worse." 

Upon  the  servant's  appearance,  orders  were  given  that 
one  of  the  men  should  step  to  Lord  Wey bridge's  hotel  — 
enquire  for  his  lordship's  servant,  and  deliver  Lady  Gorgon's 
compliments  and  say,  she  had  been  waiting  dinner,  half 
an  hour. 

"  Don't  you  think.  Lady  Gorgon,'*  said  the  Coufit,  in  M 
droll,  half-supplicating  tone,—"  dbn't  you  think  the  cook 
might  begin  to  '  dish  up  ?  ' " 

*'  Yes ;  —  and  tell  them  to  serve  dinner,"  continued  he^ 
ladyship  :  "  as  for  tJiim"  added  she,  '^  it  sounds  extremely 
fine  —  but  I  have  nothing  in  town  but  a  kitchen  maid  — • 
all  the  establishment  is  at  Grindell's,  where  I  hope,  County 
you  will  come  and  see  us  ;  it  is  a  place  of  poor  Sir  Alex-^ 
ander's  own  creation,  but  it  is  extremely  pretty,  and '* 

"Oh  I  know  it  perfectly,"  said  the  Count ;  " Mis« 
Anne's  drawings  make  me  familiar  to  him  ^—  and  I  shaH 
be  too  glad  to  go  —  when  shall  you  be  there  ?  " 

'•  The  week  after  next,  I  hope,"  said  Lady  Gorgon. 

"  Oh  do  come,"  said  Maria- Jane  to  the  Count ;  "  I  can 
show  you  some  of  the  most  beautiful  shells  in  the  world." 

**  And  I,"  said  Louisa,  "  have  the  most  pefrfect  lovd  of 
a  garden  —  to  be  sive  it  will  be  out  of  beauty  at  fhi» 
season  of  the  year." 

"  Every  thing  what  belong  to  you,  my  dear  Misii  Louisa^** 
said  the  Count,  "  is  beautiful  always  —  always." 
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**  Y<m  'U  tarn  my  poor  girls'  heads,  Count  A]9i|0tte»'* 
«aid  Lady  Gorgon.  .^...,1 

<'So  as  dey  are  not  turned  from  me  wen  I  look  tO'^em, 
I  don't  care/'  said  the  Count  .      ,11 

'^  Cruel  man,"  sighed  Louisa,  aflfectedly^    '<  to  be  ,bq^ 
indifferent  to  our  utter  subversion  !  "  .        .  { 

Here  a  pause  ensued^  which,  in  Alouette's  preseqee^  if  as^ 
odd  enough. 

''  Have  you  seen  the  steam -coach  in  the  New.  Boad?  " 
said  Mr.  Doldrum,  asking  generally.  '^  • 

.,  A  general  nc^tive  was  the  reply. 

^'  It  is  very  curious/'  said  Doldrum^  and  sigb^  ,  . 
•  Another  pause.  •  The  Count  could  not  joke  ou  an  yemyty 
stomach.  Doldrum  could  not  joke  at  all.  Lady  Gocgon 
began  to  get  fidgety,  and  fancy  she  had  been  throwju  over 
by  the  new  lord.  The  poor  woman.cook  was  in  a  slate , 
of  greater  agony  than  any  of  them,  and  thought  that  her 
coup  d'e^mi  would  be  entirely  destroyed  by  the  procrasti-i. 
nation  of  dinner  ;  and  the  girls  began  to  look  at  each  oth/er^ 
and  doubt  seriously  whether  their  mother  had .  really  ^i 
succeeded  in  securing  the  peer  at  alL 

At  length  the  servant  returned.  ,  ,  , 

He  had  been  to  the  hotel.  His  lordship  ha4  welked 
aiyay  from  the  door  exactly  as  the  clock  struck  seven  to  go 
to  Lady  Gorgon's,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  since,  and 
bis  lordship's  servant  had  gone  out. 

"  How  very  extniordinary  I "  said  Lady  Gorgon,  '*  surely, 
nothing  can  have  happened  to  him4" 

"  Perhi^s/'  said  the  Count,  with  a  comiq  expression  of 
eoui]^enaace,  which,  mad^  evei^  the  servant  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughing,  ^^  perhaps  he   is  Burked,  and  his  body  > 
sold  for  nine  pounds."  .  .        1 

'^UpcMi  my  word,"  said  her  ladyship,    ''it  is,  a  .very,, 
curious  thing."  ...... 

I  have  beard.  Miss  Louisa- Jane,"  said -the.  Qo^nt, 
some  of  your  friends  called  lady-kiU^ri;^,  )mt  if  de  lofi^*  ) 
killers  ar;e  abput^  what  shall  become  o^us  ?'*  .  -    .i<    uv 

**' Who  is  in  the  hall?  "  said  Lady  Gorgon.         ,.  \  ,,,  ,^.■^ 

'vAsk  nun  if  Lord  Weybridge  came  here  —  it  is  quite 
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possible  he  might  have  forgotten  something  —  or — jet 
— tiAd  there  could  be  no  mistake^  becaiise  he  knoiirs  the 
house." 

'**Oh;  perfectly,*"  said  the  young  ladies. 

This  servant  was  just  disappearing  when  another  an- 
nounced, ''dinner  on  the  table." 

Lady  Gorgon  hesitated,  but  Alouette  was  on  the  aler^ 
and  with  all  that  gaietS  de  ewur  which  so  eminently  dis« 
tinguished  him,  exclaimed,  "  two  gentlemen  to  four  ladies 
— "two  to  two  —  I  shall  take  my  lady  and  Miss  Gorgon. 
Mr.  Dol,  Dol,  (how  d  *ye  call  it  ?)  drom,  driuh  —  take 
de  oder  two,  and  wid  wide  staircase  we  shall  do  -^  tre^  of 
a  row  —  come,  my  lady,  come." 

They  proceeded  down  stairs,  Lady  Gorgon  distressed 
beyoi^d  measure  at  what  appeared  the  result  either  of  some 
uttforeseen  accident  or  premeditated  afitont ;  and  having 
reached  the  dinner-room,  the  party  seated  themselves,  their' 
coui\teAianoes  saddened  with  a  gloom  which  the  vivacious 
expression  of  that  of  the  Count,  who  entered  upon  the  task 
of  helping  the  soup  with  the  most  amiable  alacrity,  could 
not  succeed  in  dispelling. 

Helped  they  were,  when  Stephen,  who  had  been  doing 
duty  in  the  haU  as  porter,  entered  the  room  to  assume  the 
task  of  waiting,  since  hands  ran  short. 

^'.Stephen,"  said  Lady  €rorgon,  the  moment  she  saw 
him,  •'  you  are  sure  Lord  Weybridge  has  not  been  here  ?  " 

"  No,  my  Lady,"  said  Stephen,  '*  I  am  qmte  sure  — 
that  foreign  Baron  called  a  little  before  seven,  my  lady." 

'*  Who  is  dat,"  said  Alouette ;  —  "  Taganrag  ?  " 

*^  Yes/'  said  Lady  Gorgon. 

**^  About  dinner-time  always,"  said  the  Count;  "he  has 
a  good  smell,  I  don't  l*dnk,  eh  ?  '* 

^'  1  said  your  ladyship  was  not  at  home ;  aiid  about  five 
mhiutes'  afterwards,  that  Captain  Sheringham  called,  who 
used  to  call  so  often  last  year." 

**'  Captain  "Sheringham  I  *'  screamed  Lady  Goi^oh ;  *'  why 
-Cal^CaSn  "Sheringham  is  Lord  Weybridge,  the  riobleman  for 
whom  we  have  been  waiting ;  mercy  on  us,  what  did  you 
say  to  him  ?  "  ,^ 

He  asked  me,  my  lady,  if  your  ladyship  was'Wilome/' 
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Mid  the  inan;  <<  indeed  he  was  a-coming  right  io^  ifithout 
asking  one  thing  or  another,  so  I  said  you  was  out ;  and 
he  asked  me  if  I  was  sure^  for  he  was  comejiere  to  dinner  ; 
and  I  said  I  was  sure  your  ladyship  was  not  at  home^  and 
that  you  did  not  dine  at  home ;  and  then  he  made  a  sort 
of  a  sniff  with  his  nose,  heoause  he  could  smell  the  dinner 
quite  plain  in  the  hall ;  however,  I  persisted,  and  so  at 
last  of  all  he  said,  says  he,  my  lady,  ^  That 's  uncomm<m 
odd,'  and  off  out  he  went  like  a  shot' 

''  Why,  what  on  earth  could  induce  you  to  do  such  a 
thing,  Stephen  ?  "  screamed  her  ladyship. 

"  Why,  my  lady,  your  orders  to  me  when  we  were  in 
town  last  year  were  —  says  your  ladyship  to  me,  says  you^ 
'  If  ever  that  Captain  Sheringham  calls  when  I  am  at 
home>  say  I  am  out ;  and  if  he  calls  when  I  am  out,  and 
any  of  the  young  ladies  are  at  home,  say  theif  are  out ;  and 
if  ever  he  caUs  ahout  dinner4.time,  as  he  sometimes  does, 
liever  let  him  in;'  so  I  did  as  I  was  bid." 

*'  Bid !"  exclaimed  her  ladyship;  ^^  and  what  on  earth 
ahallldo?" 

^'  Eat  your  dinner,  Lady  Gorgon,"  said  Alpuette  ;  "  you 
can  do  no  good  now ;  never  let  nosing  at  all  interfere  with 
de  gastronomic:  he  is  gone  to  one  of  his  clubs  to  dinner; 
be  will  do  very  well,  and  it  will  all  keep  till  to-morrow* 
It  is  a  sad  mistake,  to  be  sure." 

It  was  so  sad  a  mistake  that  no  dinner  was  eaten,  no 
wine  was  drunk,  no  conversation  occurred,  and  the  ladies 
retired  almost  immediately  after  the  dessert  was  put  down, 
each  to  write  a  note  of  condolence  and  apol(^«  Alquette, 
who  enjoyed  the  defeat  of  a  plotter  and  n^atch^patcher, 
kept  his  dull  friend  Doldrum  drinking  a  great  deal  more 
claret  than  either  of  them  liked,  and  when  they  went  to  the 
4rawing.room,  they  found  that  the  graces  had  all  retired 
for  the  evening ;  one  because  she  had  a  violent  head-ache, 
the  other  because  she  had  been  up  so  late  the  night  before, 
and  the  third  because  she  had  to  get  up  so  early  the  next 
morning.  Cafe  and  Chasse  were  very  soon  despatched, 
and  the  Count  and  his  beavy-in-hand  acquaintance  quitted 
her  ladyship's  mansion,  more  diverted  with  the  amusement 
with  which  they  had  provided  themselves^  than  with  any 
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wliich  had  been  furnished  by  their  dreadfully  disconcerted 
hostess. 

Lord  Weybridge,  who  could  scarcely  comprehend  why 
he  had  been  excluded^  havings  as  Stephen  judiciously  ob- 
served^ smelt  the  dinner^  cared  little  about  the  mistake^ 
whatever  it  was ;  and  seeing  two  cloaks  lying  on  a  table  in 
the  hall,  and  having  also  just  seen  a  cabriolet  drive  from  the 
door^  and  being  convinced  that  there  had  been  other  visiters 
invited,  took  advantage  of  the  blunder,  stepped  off,  and, 
turning  down  Grosvenor  Street^  walked  himself  down  to 
one  of  the  once  fashionably  frequented  coffee-houses  in 
Bond  Street,  where  it  was  not  likely  he  should  be  known^ 
and  dined  solitarily;  after  having  done  wliich^  he  re- 
walked  himself  back  again  to  his  hotel. 

Alouette's  delight  at  this  incident  is  not  to  be  described : 
to  6nd  his  old  manoeuvring  friend.  Lady  Gorgon,  foiled  at 
her  own  weapons ;  her  pet  lord  excluded  by  a  mandate  of 
her  own,  which,  being  fulminated  against  the  person  of 
Captain  Sheringham,  was,  according  to  her  own  special 
directions,  put  in  execution  against  him  in  his  improved 
state,  was  much  too  charming  to  be  enjoyed  by  himself 
alone ;  and  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  Crockford's,  to  dis- 
seminate the  bouleversemmt  of  her  ladyship's  finesse  by 
the  plain  dealing  of  her  footman ;  but  he,  like  her  lady- 
ship, was  foiled  in  his  game  there,  for  the  coffee-room  was 
deserted,  and  in  the  morning  room  (doing  duty  at  that 
season  of  the  year  in  the  evening)  one  solitary  individual 
only  appeared,  and  he  —  was  fast  asleep. 

Such  are  the  contre  temps  which  sometimes  occur  in  the 
best  regulated  families^  and  such  is  London  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


V. 


Should  erring  nature  casual  faults  disclose^ 

Wound  not  the  breast  that  harbours  your  repose  j  -  <    '  ^ 

For  every  grief  that  breast  from  you  shall  prove. 

Is  one  link  br6ken  in  the  chain  of  love.  LiiRiBtRMt. 

Lbt  us  now  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  coimtry.  FVHi* 
days  had  elapsed  after  the  departure  of  Lord  Weybridge 
fbr  London^  before  the  return  of  Miss  Lovell  to  Binford ; 
dming  which  four  days^  Lady  Frances  had  considered  it 
right  to  seclude  herself  altogether.  Harhottle  had  two  ojr 
three  male  friends  shooting  with  him^  and  Fanny  was  leflt 
all  day  to  the  contemplation  of  her  own  thoughts.  She^ 
however,  diverted  her  mind  as  much  as  possible  ffom  her 
own  dreumstances^  by  reading  and  otherwise  employing 
her  time^  resolving  meekly  and  patiently  to  wait  until  her 
husband's  temper  should  amend. 

On  the  return  of  Miss  Lovell,  the  clouds  which  darkeiied 
the  fate  of  poor  Fanny  were  in  some  degree  dispelled ;  anA 
if  not  happy  herself,  it  was  delightful  to  her  to  see  hoW 
much  happiness  she  had  caused  to  her  amiable  friend.  The 
declaration  of  Lord  Weybridge  seemed  to  afibtd  a  justi- 
fication for  Emma's  admission  of  an  affection  for  him,  and 
a  report  which  was  pretty  general  in  the  village^  that  hit 
lordship  was  shortly  to  return  to  Dale  Cottage,  set  the 
heart  of  the  Parson's  Daughter  into  a  sort  of  palpitation,  to 
which,  before  she  saw  Geoi^e,  it  had  been  a  perfect  stranger. 

Two  days  more  elapsed,  and  the  report  still  gained 
ground.  Lady  Frances^  after  having  exhibited  at  ohurdi 
on  tbe  preceding  day  a  huge  crape  bonnet,  and  a  capaciom 
ctoak,  trimmed  with  all  the  emblems  of  grief,  in  which'it 
was  generally  supposed  her  ladyship  herself  was  personally 
piresenty  but  out  of  which  she  did  not  permit  any  portioii 
«f  •hei.face"orfigut«  to  emerge,  admitted  Mrs.  Harboltleld 
her  ssnctttin  on  the  Monday^  Emma  declining  from  ner^ 
y^usnesa  to  ac<k>mpany  her  friend  on  her  visit  to  dM 
Cottagew 
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Mj  dear  Mrs.  Harbottle^"  said  her  kdyship^  in  a  half 
floblMng  tone^  bathing  her  temple^  with  Eau  de  Cologne  at 
the  same  time^  ''  this  is  very  kind  of  you.  I  have  heard 
of  your  visits^  but  really  the  events  of  the  past  week  have 
quite  overset  me.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  thing  so 
dreadful  as  the  accident?" 

"  Dreadful^  indeed !"  said  the  Squire's  lady. 

/'  Poor  dear  Lord  Weybridge,"  said  Lady  Frances^ ''  was 
a  very  eccentric  man  ;  he  married  an  immense  fortune^  hut 
•  person  ,of  DO  family ;  he  liked  her,  and  although  she  was 
very  rich^  those  who  knew  him  best  said  that  her  money 
did  not  influence  his  choice.  She  was  a  very  odd  erea* 
ture  —  very  odd,  indeed ;  the  boys  were  fine  lads,  and  the 
girl  quite  charming  —  with  an  aquiline  nose  and  an  oval 
face,  and  intelligent  eyes,  and  a  graceful  figure,  and  a 
charming  manner  —  in  short,  she  was  a  Sheringham  ;  and 
to  thiak  of  their  all  being  lost  —  at  once." 

"  It  is  extremely  melancholy,"  said  Mrs*  Harbottle, 
trying  to  look  serious,  and  as  if  she  believed  in  the  sorrow 
of  her  noble  friend. 

'*  And  how  have  you  been  these  last  few  days  ? "  said 
Lady  Frances ;  '^  1  must  make  much  of  you  while  I  can 
enjoy  your  society,  for  I  rather  think  George  is  coming 
here  to  fetch  me  away,  and  carry  me  with  him  to  his 
place  in  Worcestershire,  where  I  imagine^  from  what  I 
bear,  he  means  to  stay  till  after  Christmas ;  thence  I  shall 
gp  to  Grimsbury,  according  to  annual  custom." 

''  We  shall  not  lose  you  alt<^etber.  Lady  Frances,'' 
said  Fanny ;  '^  it  wiU  be  really  too  bad  to  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  you,  and  then  leave  ua." 
.  ^'  Oh,  we  shall  no  doubt  meet  in  London  in  the  season," 
iftid  Lady  Frances :  '^  I  have  no  idea  of  immediately  giving 
11(1  this  placet*^  it  is  a  pied  a  terre  for  me,  and  it  is  quiet, 
ibd  I  like  ity  and  I  like  all  of  you  here ;  but  of  coiirse 
Of<Hrge*a  poaitixm  is  altered,  and  I  suppose  he  will  scarcely 
ivtam  at  aU  after  his  next  filial  visit.  He  is  absolutely 
dcvoufed  in  London :  I  heard  a  day  or  two  ago  from  a 
very  «)d  friend  of  mine.  Lady  Gorgon,  who  tellaiM,^  tlMl 
a)|a  and  ,hes  daughters  .were  au  desespoir  at  his- being. pjf»» 
rented  by  some  important  business  dining  with  thein^/tftet 
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bA¥ii|g  proiois^.     She  haa  thi?e  channiag  dau^iiUrv-fO' 
accomplished  and  80  delightful.     Do  you  know  heir  ?  >'  . 

*'^  No,  I  do  not/'  said  Fanny,  which  was  truth  ^  not  h^^ti* 
in  the  days  of  their  unrestricted  association.  Lord  i^^ybrj^g?^ 
had  given  her  and  Emma  a  description  of  the  whole  faoiiljii 
which  had  the  effect  of  entirely  overthrowing,  by  anti(4p^»i 
tion,  the  little  scheme  of  Lady  Frances,  of  endeavouring  tp 
impress  her  friend  with  an  idea  that  George  had  "  sqpfft^ 
idea"  of  making  one  of  them  Lady  Weybrici^e.    ,  i 

"  I  was  delighted,"  said  Lady  Frances,  "  to  see  our 
dear  invalid^  Emroa,  returned,  and  at  church*  Whfit  ^ 
sweet  dispQsitioned  creature  it  is  ^-  so  mild  and  gentlo^ 
and  so  amazingly  well  regulated.  I  wonder  she  doesii'^ 
marry." 

'^  Binford  is  not  very  prolific  in  beaux,"  said  Fanny. 
"  No  —  not  in  beaux,"  replied  Lady  Frances ;  '*  but 
there  are  a  vast  many  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
would  make  suitable  husbands  for  such  a  girl -^f  once 
thought  Mr.  Harvey  was  rather  touched  in  that  quarter." 

Fanny,  who  knew  that  Lady  Frances  never  thought  a^y 
such  thing,  felt  herself  grow  particularly  uneasy. 

''  And  I  really  fancied,"  continued  her  ladyship,  *"'  the 
conservatory  scene  one  night  at  your  house  would  h^ve 
produced  a  denoiLement;  and,  perhaps,  it  did,  although 
poor  innocent  I  know  nothing  of  it ;  for  Mr.  Harvey  went 
his  way  very  shortly  after  that  evening,  and  Miss  Lovell 
went  her  way  —  another  way  shortly  after  that." 

.  "  Oh,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Harbottle,  "  Emma  is  innocent  of 
any  attachment  to  Mr.  Harvey :  he  told  us  he  thought  he 
had  busixiess  in  London." 

''  And,  perhaps,  my  dear,"  said  her  ladyship,  wi^h  one 
of  those  looks  and  smiles  in  which  she  excelled,  "  )^me- 
body  else  thought  he  had  no  business  Jiere.     Hearts  i^i^re 
strapge  things — there  is  no  accounting  for  their  wpywfird-^' 
ness  and  stubbornness."  .  .     r 

'   There  may  be  no  accounting  for  their  waywardness," 
said  Mrs.  Harbottle ;  "  but  surely  reason,  religion,,  md  a 
sensp  of  duty  may  overcome  their  stubbornness,"       .    ,     ,  ^ 
'^i  |iope  no  friend  of  mine,"  said  Lady  France?,  "  wilj, 
ever  nave  occasion  to  make  the  struggle  —  however,  I  ^uja 
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<^te  relieved  sbout  our  yonn^  friend,  siiice  yott  t^  'me 
there  had  been  no  tendre  between  her  and  Mr.  Harvey.  F 
did '  riot  believe  it,  I  confess ;  for,  of  course,  however 
n^ch'  Mr.  Harvey  might  admire  her,  with  the  fortane  Mr. 
Hat^bottle  teHs  me  he  has,  and  the  prospects  which  are 
before  him,  he  would  not  think  of  setting  himself  down 
at'  fbur  of  five  and  twenty  with  a  portionless  Parson's 
Daughter.'* 

Lady  Frances  felt  her  cheek  glow  as  she  experienced  a 
cbnsciousness  that  she  was  sailing  before  the  wind,  ripping 
up  and  cutting  down  hopes  and  expectations,  fully  con. 
vinced  that  every  word  she  was  saying  at  Miss  Lovell  now 
would  be  repeated  to  her  in  half  an  hour  after  her  visiter's 
departure. 

"  I  am  sure  of  this"  said  Fanny,  '*  that  if  Mr.  Harvey 
had  been  attached  to  her,  and  she  had  smiled  upon  him, 
he  could  have  done  nothing  better  or  wiser  than  unite  him. 
self  to  a  being  so  good,  so  amiable,  and  so  charming." 

'^  I  don't  know,  Mrs.  Harbottle,"  said  her  ladyship : 
^*  in  society  a  man  wants  something  more  than  a  mere  wife 
—  poor  Miss  Lovell  has  no  place  in  the  world,  and  Mr. 
Harvey,  though  a  man  of  fortune,  is,  you  know,  in  fact, 
nobody  —  and  I  don't  see " 

^*  Oh,  then,"  said  Fanny,  '*  you  think  it  necessary  in  a- 
rtiarriage  for  the  world,  that  if  the  woman  has  no  place  of 
her  own,  her  husband  ought  to  be  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  give  her  one ;  for  it  is  invariably  allowed,  that  how- 
ever humble  the  young  lady  may  be  who  is  lifted  to  the 
peerage  by  a  husband,  provided  she  is  amiable  and  good; 
the  effect  of  the  marriage  is  to  raise  her,  without  at  all  de. 
grading  him,*' 

'^  Yes,  ray  dear  Mrs.  Harbotfle,**  said  Lady  Frances^ 
'*  to  quote  the  old  proverb,  '  When  the  sky  falls,  we  may 
catch  larks.'     Who  in  the  world  could  anticipate  that  poor 
Miss  Lovell  should  be  lifted,  as. you  call  it,  in  So  extraor- 
dinary a  manner  f  peers  are  not  so  plenty.*'  ' 
*  *'  Why,"  said  Mrs.  Harbottle,  '^  they  have  increased  hi' 
number  a  good  deal  latterly,  tod  some  of  those,  at  all  events," 
might  not  be  disposed  to  reject  so  fair  an  oppOrtuhity  of 
happiness.*' 
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"  lU-assorted  marriages  never  succeed^"  said  Lady 
Frances  ;  ''  and '* 

Here  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Popjoy  ended  fhe  coii- 
Tersation — that  gentleman's  attendance  having  been  deemed 
necessary  by  her  ladyships  and  considered  very  convenient 
by  himself^  ever  since  the  lamentable  occurrence  which 
more  unequivocally  contributed  to  her  ladyship's  happiness^ 
than  any  thing  that  ever  had  yet  happened  in  the  course  of 
her  noble  career,  not  even  excepting  the  propitious  mar- 
riage of  her  ladyship  with  her  ardent  and  aristocratic  hus- 
band. 

Fanny  took  her  leave^  and  proceeded  homewards ;  but  if 
the  lecture  which  Lady  Frances  had  read  in  the  carriage  to 
£mma  on  the  evening  when  they  journeyed  together  from 
the  Han  to  the  Parsonage  failed  of  producing  a  conviction 
of  her  ladyship's  sincerity  upon  the  mind  of  that  amiable 
girl,  the  conversation  which  had  just  terminated  shared  a 
still  worse  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Squire's  lady.  She 
made  every  allowance  for  the  plating  of  sorrow^  which  the 
mother  of  the  new  Lord  Weybridge  thought  it  right  to  put 
on;  but  what  with  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  world^  a 
strong  insight  into  human  nature^  and  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sentiments  and  character  of  her  ladyship's 
son^  Mrs.  Harbottle  was  so  established  in  her  dissatisfaction 

—  to  call  it  by  the  gentlest  name  possible  —  with  Lady 
Frances*  attempt  at  imposition^  and  the  use  of  a  principle 
of  generalising,  in  order  that  she  might  make  particular 
applications^  that  she  felt  no  desire  to  repeat  her  visits  and 
rather  —  placed  as  she  was  in  the  confidence  of  both  George 
and  £mma  —  hoped  that  she  might  not  have  occasion  to 
receive  her  ladyship  again  at  the  Hall  before  her  departure 

—  for  in  that  particular  the  straightforward  intelligence  of 
Fanny  discovered  that  her  going  was  certain^  and  would 
take  place  forthwith^  but  that  her  ladyship^  unwilling  to 
have  it  supposed  that  her  love  of  retirement  had^  in  tb^ 
first  instance,  been  generated  by  necessity^  or  that  the  re- 
linquishment of  **  her  shady  blest  retreat"  was  consequent 
upon  the  change  of  fortune  in  her  family^  had  determ^led 
to  continue  in  the  nominal  occupancy  of  Bale  Cottage  for 
som^  few  months  longer. 
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'  Yet  she  hcid  one  bit  of  news  for  Emma  -—  one  drop  o£ 
honey  in  the  midst  of  the  gall — George  was  really  expected 
—  this  she  could  confidently  communicate  to  her  anxious 
friend^  and  she,  who  knew  more  of  the  real  motives  by 
which  he  was  urged  to  visit  Binford,  was  perfectly  as^ 
suredj  that  however  brief  his  visit  might  be,  the  opportu- 
nity would  not  be  lost,  and  that  he  would  then  complete 
the  honourable  work  he  had  begun,  and  repeat  to  the 
amiable  Miss  Lovell  and  her  exemplary  father  the  declar- 
ation which  he  had,  as  it  were,  rehearsed  to  her. 

Full  of  these  agreeable  anticipations^  the  Squire's  lady 
drove  her  pony  phaeton  back  to  the  Hall,  whence  she  de- 
spatched a  short,  but  very  expressive  note  to  the  Parsonage. 

At  dinner  Harbottle  appeared  to  have,  in  some  sort,  re- 
covered his  good  humour ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain his  real  feelings  by  his  outward  appearance,  except 
when  violent  passion  began  to  display  itself.  He  had  shot 
well  —  bagged  four  and  twenty  brace  and  a  half  of  par- 
tridges, besides  hares  unnumbered,  and  rabbits  innumer. 
able.  His  three  friends  were  bad  shots,  and  he  had  been 
the  crowning  sportsman  of  the  day ;  altogether  he  was 
almost  good  tempered,  and  enquired,  with  considerable 
aflfection,  after  Emma  —  talked  over  the  follies  of  Lady 
Frances,  and  concluded  by  hoping  the  Parson's  Daughter 
would  become  Lady  Weybridge. 

And  what  could  prevent  it  ?  —  apparently  nothing. 

George  having  received  Lady  Gorgon's  explanatory  letter, 
and  three  minutely  explanatory  ktterettes  from  the  girls, 
found  himself  tied  to  London  for  a  week  by  inevitable 
business.  He  went  nowhere  —  he  avoided  his  family  — 
he  shirked  society  —  he  lay  concealed,  thinking  not  of  the 
wealth  and  importance  to  which  he  had  succeeded,  for 
himself — but  really  and  truly  only  as  they  would  eventually 
contribute  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  his  dear  Emma. 
What. was  the  next  step  he  proposed  ?  The ' instant  that 
he  could  shuffle  off  the  trammels  of  occupation,  it  was  his 
determination  to  return  to  Binford,  in  the  way  to  his  place 
in  Worcestershire,  whither,  as  we  already  know,  l\e  pro- 
posed his  lady  mother  should  accompany  him ;  bufy  be  it 
observed,  Binford  was  by  no  means  the  direct  road  to  Wor- 
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'^xsterahire^  and  Lady  Frances  waa  quite  old  and  inde- 
pendent enough  to  order  her  carriage^ 'and  pack  heraelf-'ii^ 
with  her  maid  and  her  man,  and  find  her  way  to  ^ietta- 
fitoke  House  (such  waa  the  Worcestershire  residence  icf  ihis 
ktrdship  called),  without  either  the  protection  or  guidaaee 
of  its  new  master.  His  pointy  his  object,  his  sole  intention 
in  returning- to  Binford  was  precisely  what  Fanny  aritid- 
pated :  under  the  semblance  of  fulfilling  a  duty^  hs  was 
resolved  to  accomplish  the  most  ardent  desire  of  hisiheart ; 
and  at  the  very  moment  that  Lady  Frances  was.  spinidi^ 
her  fragile  web  to  catch  the  flies  of  the  village,  her  ^n  was 
preparing  to  take  a  step  which  would  effectually :  sweep 
away  all  the  cobwebs  from  his  speculative  parent's  eyes. 

'<  I  have  not  seen  her  ladyship,"  said  Harbottle,  *'  since 
George's  accession,  unless,  indeed,  beholding  that  huge 
black  bonnet  and  cloak  which  she  brought  into  her  paw 
yesterday  may  be  called  seeing  herself.  I  suppose,  Fanny, 
she  is  what  I  call  uppish." 

•    "  She  appears  to  lament  the  death  of  the  late  lord  and 
his  family,"  said  Fanny,  before  the  company. 

"  1  dare  say  she  does,"  said  Harbottle,  ''  as  much  aa  I 

-  lamented  the  death  of  my  old  uncle  in  the  East  Indies, 
who  left  me  the  best  part  of  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 

•  pounds.  I  had  never  seen  the  old  chap ;  he  went  out  five- 
and-forty  years  ago,  and  took  to  the  trick  of  shaking  the 
pagoda-tree  early  in  life,  and  shake  he  did,  till  at  last  he 
made  as  handsome  a  fortune  as  ever  was  screwed  out  of  a 
free  labour  population.  Bless  their  brown  hearts,  they  are 
none  of  em  slaves  in  India.  They  do  their  own  work>  eat 
their  own  curry,  and  smoke  their  own  Chilums ;  no  doubt 
ihey  do,  according  to  our  accounts  here ;  bat  I  know  this, 
I  have  got  letters  from  my  uncle,  Alexander  Marc  Antopy 
Anderson,  who  at  last  became  what  they  caH  residant  at 
'  Futtymungumlenm,  in  which  he  tells  my  father  vatbsr  a 

"different  tale.     No  matter.     I  remember  the  story  inllhe 

'Roman  His€6ry,  which  I  shan't  repeat  nowj  but,  as  I  Skty 
ib  myrietf,  says  I,  vrhen  I  cast  my  eyes  round  and  aea  aU 

.  my  handsoiiie  property — ^Thompson,  am't  those  roeewood 

^dirfirs  Aeititifhi,  eh?    So  they  are.  — WeU,  I  always  say 
to  myself,  what  is  it  to  me  ^     I'  did  not  «ee  the  blaieks 


work  ;  I  doat  know  whether  indigo  13  plants  by  slaves  ar 
<ptet'men'^  dr  whether  cotton  and  lioe  grow  without  trouble ; 
idli  know  is^  Paxton^  Trail^  Cockerell^  and  Co.  stumps 
me  up  the  money:  and  I  declare^  that  if  J  had  i^hammed 
eovry  when  I  heard  of  old  Alexander  Marc  Antpny  Ander- 
sons deaths  I  should  have  been  as  great  a  hypocrite  as  — 
Inhan't  say  who,  for  fear  of  affronting  somebody  without 
meauiing  it.     Ha^  ha,  ha ! '' 

^  -"  The  circumstances  of  Lord  Weybridge*s  deaths  witli 
iiis  whole  family,  are  certainly  very  peculiarly  affecting," 
said  Thompson. 

"  I  don  t  see  that,  T.,"  said  the  Squire.  "  Help  your- 
self—»  don't  miss  the  bottle  —  that's  my  best  —  I  dou't 
see  that.  Why  the  devil  should  a  parcel  of  English  lords 
go  sailing  about  the  Mediterranean  in  yachts^  who  hi|d 
much  better  live  in  England?  If  a  man  or  a  woman 
.  should  be  ill  —  if  they  find  their  healths  bene^ed  by  re- 
siding in  a  warm  climate^  well  and  good.  Health  before 
'wealthy  says  I.  But  here  was  this  lordj  as  well  in  his 
body  as  any  of  us,  posting  himself  at  Malta  —  you  might 
.  as  well  live  in  a  stone  quarry  —  with  a  jigermaree  Isle  of 
Wight  yacht — hoarding  his  money  —  spending  nothing 
at  home  —  draining  the  country  for  rents  to  feed  foreigners. 
I, don't  mean  to  say  it's  a  judgment;  but,  by  Jove,  I 
should  not  be  sorry  if  he  had  been  my  nearest  relation ; 
and  as  he  isu''t^  and  as  his  nearest  relation  is  a  deuced 
good  fellow,  and  tn^  friend,  why,  to  tell  you  the  truth^  of 
the  two  I  am  rather  pleased  at  it  than  vexed.  Ha !  ha ! 
ha ! . —  pass  the  bottle."   . 

*^  Lord  Weybridge  is  coming  here,sQon,"  said  Fanny. 

.  '^  Ah,  so  Hollis  told  me,"  replied  the  Squire>     ^'  HoUis 

.  picks  up  every  things  somehow.     I  don't  know  how  it  is  — 

'  I  su|>p08e  sfirvantB  correspond,  eh  ?    Well  now,  I  shj^U  be 

cudows  to  see  what;  he  does  with  the  F^rson'Js  D^g)l^ter. 

i'UtaKe  long  odds  he  pop9*     I  know,  if  I  ^laid  so,  in  the 

uhe^ring  of  fiady  Frances,  I  should  hav^  my  l^ead  i,u4ny 

:jhaad'^-r,eh— snap— bit  —  whipt  off— r but.  I  dp  tl^ink^." 

.  5^>I  should  very  much  rejoice,"  said  Fanny,.  .    , ,    ,   , 
. ,     *^  Thftt,?  apd  Thompson,  '^  is  the  young  l^^y},  §ftiY  J^^® 
.  ftfUr  ehufch  j^eite^d^y"  .   ..    •;  ^,  .    .^ 
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*'  Exactly/'  said  the  Squire.  "  She  and  my  wife  are^w 
thick  as  thieTes,  as  the  proverb  goes:  they  know  eaeh 
other*8  fleeretB>  and  lay  iheir  heads  together^  to  do  all  liitt 
misdiief  they  can.  However^  it  would  be  a  great  pnatdi 
for  her  if  it  was  brought  about.  He  is  a  good  fsllow;  and 
she  a  good  giii." 

The  turn  the  conversation  had  taken  pro\«d  So  F^niky 
that  her  husband^  for  some  reason  or  other,  had  vek-ymuoh 
amended  his  opinion  of  her;  for  he  never  condesae«ded>to 
be  what  he  called  playful  —  and  of  his  jocoseness  ^e  pre- 
ceding conversation  is  a  brilliant  specimen  —  if  any  thing 
were  lurking  in  his  mind ;  and  she  left  the  dinner-*table 
with  a  feeling  of  hope  that  brighter  days  were  in  store  fof 
her ;  that  by  the  very  means^  perhaps^  through  which  he 
had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  Harvey's  indiscretions  witb 
respect  to  her,  he  had  eventually  ascertained  the  nature  and 
character  of  her  conduct  towards  him.  What  it  might  be 
she  could  not  exactly  understand,  but  certain  it  was  that 
something  had  occurred  to  calm  him,  and  render  him  »• 
endurable  as  he  generally  could  contrive  to  make  himself. ' 

A  new  era  seemed  to  be  beginning.  The  absence  of 
Harvey  had  lost  its  novelty ;  and  although  she  could  not 
avoid  thinking  of  him  as  a  friend  —  and  as  she  might 
think  of  him  —  she  felt  all  the  pain  and  anxiety  which  the 
measure  of  separation  from  him,  on  which  she  had  deter* 
mined,  had  in  the  first  instance  caused  her^  amply  repaid 
by  the  conviction  that  she  had  acted  wisely,  and  moreover 
by  the  assurance  that  her  husband  at  length  saw  her  con- 
duct in  a  similar  point  of  view. 

The  next  day  to  this  of  which  we  are  now  treating  brdce 
np' the  party  at  Binford^  and  the  Squire  was  invited  to  a 
day  shooting  at  .Colonel  Bradiield's^  a  neighbour  within 
six  miles^  where  another  party  were  to  assemble.  Tkii^ 
day  Emma  and  Fanny  had  resolved  to  enjoy  togetlier>  and 
in  the  mean  while  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  agree* 
able  anticipation  of  Lord  Weybridge's  visit ;  and  in  a  fisnc 
reliance  upon  his  lordship's  honour,  and  integrity,  and^ 
principle,  and  afiection,  and  the  certainty  of  his  redemft^ 
tion  of  the  pledge  which  he  had  desired  Fanny  togivc^ 
Emma^  went  into  details  which  would  have  sounded  miwC 


WBLwekonie  to  the  ear  of  Lady. Frances^,  could* ^e  have 
listened  ta  the  discuBsion,  So  far^  indeed^  did  their  faojcy 
IM  tkeni)  that  even  the  style  of  the  bridal  dreaa  oceupied 
•inne  poriwn  of  their  attention;  aod  the  important  ti|ue»* 
lion  whethev  thqre  should  be  favours  or  not^  was  debated 
with  an  ardour  and  eloquence  well  worthy  of  St.  Stephen's 
^)liapd  in  iits/best  days^  where  it  is  surmised  the.  di&kribu- 
tdon,  of.  fmrours  forms  no  very  unimportant  suljecit  of  con*- 
aidfemttom 

These  two  simple  creatures^  as  Lady  Frances  held  them 
lpbe-*randif  single-mindedness^  straightforward  policy^ 
and  a  resolution  to  do  good,  are  characteristics  of  simplicity^ 
she  most  rightly  judged  them  —  duly  appreciated  the  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  of  the  lover  whose  merits  and  inten** 
tions  they  were  discussing,  and  an  agreeable  day  thef 
passed.  The  hours  flew^  and  still  they  were  talking  on 
the  ioiie  sweet  theme.  They  had  even  ascertained  t-—  haw 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say —  the  day  fixed  for  his  lordships 
arrival.  Others  had  heard  of  it,  too ;  and  although  he  had 
been  resident  only  for  a  short  period  at  Binford^  it  seemed 
that  the  tradespeople  of  the  place  were  actively  engsged  in 
preparations  to  give  his  lordship  an  agreeable  welcome  10 
Pale  Cottage. 

It  was  impossible^  in  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement 
and  the  conversations  which  were  going  on^  that  Mr. 
Lovell  himself  could  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  real  state 
of  the*  case.  Emma  had  never  vainly  or  idly  encouraged 
the  idea  that  Captain  Sheringham  was  seriously  attached  tp 
her ;  but  her  watchful  parent^  who  knew  the  world,  felt 
assured,  by  the  Captain's  manner  when  in  his  presence^  and 
by  his  daughter's  manner  in  the  Captain's  absence,  that 
their  acquaintance  was  not  of  an  ordinary  or  common- 
place character.  He  knew  his  child  too  well  to  scrutiniso 
Heedlessly  into  her  conduct,  perfectly  assured  that  she 
wcmld  neVer  be  foiuid  erring  from  the  straight  path  of  rec- 
titude. .'  But  she  had  felt  it  her  duty  to  him  to  explain 
punctiliously  the. whole  of  her  conduct  with  respect  to 
Harvey;  and  had  the  happiness  <  to  find  that  her  venerablq 
parent^  although  admitting  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of 
her  intefference^   entirely  approved  and   sanctioned  thd 
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course  which>  at  her  friend's  entreaty^  and  for  her  advan- 
tage^ she  had  adopted. 

The  discussion  of  this  circumstance  it  was^  that  pro- 
duced a  conversation  in  which  the  gallant  Captain's  name 
was  frequently  introduced^  and  the  impression  upon  Lo- 
vell's  mind  at  its  termination  was^  that  his  daughter  was 
deeply  interested  ahout  the  said  Captain.  He  did  not  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  make  any  serious  observations  upon 
what  she  had  said ;  but  he^  like  Lady  Frances^  dealing  in 
generals,  had  offered  an  opinion,  that  a  girl,  without  for- 
tune or  rank,  should  be  careful  how  i^e  permitted  her 
affections  to  be  gained  by  a  suitor  whose  means,  however 
honourable  his  intentions  and  ardent  his  affections,  were 
not  adequate  to  the  support  of  an  establishment,  and  who^ 
above  all,  was  the  son  of  a  lady  whose  claims  to  patrician 
precedence  would  render  the  alliance  eminently  disagreeable, 
considering  that  it  would  afford  neither  consolation  for  her 
pride,  nor  alleviation  of  her  poverty. 

Emma  received  these  side- winded  lectures  as  her  jfother 
wished.  She  restrained  every  hope  and  curbed  every  feeling 
which  might  induce  her  inclinations  to  rebel  against  the 
soundness  of  his  doctrines  and  the  wisdom  of  his  argu- 
ments ;  and  if  ever  she  felt  her  affections  for  the  only  man 
she  had  ever  loved  in  her  life  getting  the  better  of  her  re- 
solution, she  brought  to  the  aid  of  her  philosophy  the 
vision  of  the  visage  du  bois,  with  which  her  noble  mother- 
in-law  would  receive  her,  if  she  rashly  consented  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  her  ladyship's  only  son. 

Now,  however,  the  case  was  altered.  That  son  .had 
gone  the  length  of  making  a  proposal  —  he  was  now  poweiv 
ful  and  wealthy.  No  longer  dependent  on  his  n»other,-  it 
seemed  as  if  the  first  act  of  his  new  life  had  been  to  ratify 
the  preliminaries  which  had  been  almost  exchanged,  I  be^ 
lieve,  in  his  old  one ;  and  under  these  ciscumstancet}  tl|e 
two  ladies  fedt  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the.  ^Xfi^i^iimt 
Pastor  inlx^  their  confidence,  and  recaving-^as  could  l^ipt 
be  well  doubted  —  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  marrsfgf, 
and  hearing  his  grateful  thanks  to  Heaven  that  Prcfvi<)^nce 
hftd'  opened  such  &  prospect  of  earthiy  happiness  to^hisbt- 
'k>Ved  daughter..  '^ ;? 
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The  morning  dawns  with  an  unwonted'crimson, 
'  The  flowers  more  od'rous  seem ;  the  garden  bhrds 
i^ing  louder,  and  the  laughing  sun  ascends 
The  gaudy  earth  with  an  unusual  brightness : 
AU  nature  smiles,  and  the  whole  wond  is  pleased.  LbC« 
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1  fi AVIS'  already  stated  that  the  S^re  was  engaged  to  a 
neighbouring  battue.  His  partmg  from  Fanny  upon  this 
oocasion  was  a  memorable  one :  the  morning  broke  beau- 
tifully^ and  the  smiles  of  nature,  kindly  bestowed  upon  h» 
expedition^  seemed  somehow  to  have  kispired  him  with  a 
kindness  towards  Fanny,  which  she  had  hoped,  iu  the  con- 
fsciousness  of  her  own  deserts,  would  eventually  return, 
but  the  appearance  of  which  she  had  scarcely  anticipated  at 
«o  early  a  period. 

.  «  Good^by,  Fan,"  said  Harbottle:  "I'm  off — the 
weather  is  charming ;  and  if  I  do  but  keep  up  my  shooting 
as  I  have  begun,  I  shall,  I  think,  take  the  lead  at  Bradfidd's. 
Good^by.  I  shall  be  home  at  the  latest  by  eleven  to- 
night, and  I  will  give  you  a  fair  report  of  the  day.'' 

"  I  am  glad  you  return  to-night,"  said  Fanny,  "  for  I 
want  you  to>  morrow  to  go  with  me  about  a  subscription 
for  the  Infant  SchooL" 

"  Subscription,  Fan?"  said  the  Squire,  "  rely  upon  it 
^I  will  subscribe  to  the  last  farthing,  to  take  care  of  the 
poor  httle  brats.  I  think  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say, 
lis  faVas  mbney  is  concerned,  you  have  never  found  n)e 
^backward.'  I'm'  glad  of  it^  too  -•«—  it  was  wanted  -^  you  aie 
quiie  right  ;■  so  good-^by.  Give  me  a  kiss.  Fan,  and  I  shall 
•H^  heme  >  by  eleven*  Mind,  now,  nothing  shall  .keep  me  -— 
^in^feed,  nodlingican/for  I  have  no  dothes  to- dress,  >and  no 
^  servant  ^^-<^  no  carriage  *^  nothing  but  my  lehesmitjso.l  99i 
>6m&t6'hehkc\o,     Good-by  — » good-by."  •    . 

*  'And  away  he  went;  whistling  loudly  a  faivQinite.air  of 
iiis;'As>he  dcBOeiided  'die  staircase;  and  having  hastily 
swallowed  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  slice  of  toaU^ihemcKinteii 
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his  fayourite 'hack^   and  started  across  the  coantr3r  to 
Colonel  Bradfield's. 

Dr.  Johnson  said^  as  we  are  told  hy  one  of  his  hio- 
graphers^  that  the  happiest  time  in  the  whole  course  of  a 
man's  life  was  that  which  he  passed  in  bed^  in  the  mornings 
after  he  was  awake:  whether  Mrs.  Harbottle  fixed  the 
most  agreeable  part  of  a  lady's  existence  at  the  same  period^ 
it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  certain  it  is^  that  the  convers- 
ation of  her  husband^  and  the  evidently  returning  kind* 
ness  of  his  manner^  afforded  her  so  much  gratification^  that 
she  Mt  her  mind  relieved  from  the  dread  which  had  been 
hanging  over  it  for  several  days  past^  and^  after  his  de- 
parture^ turned  her  damask  cheek  upon  her  pillo^V^  and 
sank  into  a  slumber^  such  as^  in  truths  she  had  not  en- 
joyed during  the  whole  preceding  week.  Away  went  the 
Squire^  whistling  and  cantering  over  mead  and  meadow^ 
stubble  and  furze ;  sure  of  his  chesnut^  and  careless  of 
every  thing  else.  He  had,  perhaps,  been  deceived  in 
Harvey ;  but  he  was  gone  —  that  thorn  was  out  of  his 
foot,  as  he  would  have  said ;  and  Fanny  was  a  good  girl^ 
and  so  handsome !  Bradfield  was  a  good  fellow,  arid  so 
hospitable!  and  the  day  was  fine,  and  the  weather  was 
good  for  shooting,  and  his  spirits  were  good,  and,  in  short, 
every  thing  was  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be :  and  what  a 
happy  temper  of  mind  to  find  himself  in,  going  to  join,  as 
he  was,  an  agreeable  party,  after  his  own  heart !  Never, 
in  fact,  did  he  leave  home  more  contented  or  more  com- 
fortable. 

'*  I  am  rewarded,"  said  Fanny  to  Emma,  '^  amply  re- 
warded for  all  the  sufferings  I  have  undergone :  Wiljiato 
is  t^stored  to  good- temper,  which  of  itself  is  delightful  to 
me  —  but  doubly  so,  because  I  see  in  the  ailteration  of  his 
manner  the  effect  of  a  cause ;  he  has  undeceived  himself 
with  regard  to  my  conduct,  and  I  look  forward  at  least  to 
a  calm  enjoyment  of.  existence,  brightened  by  a  partici- 
pation in  your  more  positive  happiness.** 

^^  I  Called  On  Lady  Frances,"  said  Emma,  **on  in^fWay' 
hither,  and  ibund  her,  of  course,  at  home ;  I  felt  that  I 
ought  to  call,  that  I  could  not  avoid  it ;  and  I  preferred 
going  alone,  because  I  thought,  if  she  opened  k  series  of 
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general  observations  and  remarks  bearing  upon  her  son'a 
position  in  the  world,  I  could  endure  it  better  without 
haying  a  witness  to  the  attack^  and  it  turned  out  I  was 
right." 

'^  Did  she  touch  upon  the  subject  ?  '*  said  Fanny, 

*'  Precisely  as  I  expected  she  would,"  replied  Miss 
Lovell :  ^'  she  introduced  it  apropos  to  nothing ;  and  told 
me  that  almost  the  greatest  satisfaction  she  had  received  in 
his  accession  to  the  title  was  derived  from  the  certain^ 
she  now  possessed  that  he  would  be  able  to  marry  the 
person  to  whom  he  had  for  many  years  been  attached  — 
'  a  young  woman  of  the  very  first  rank,  my  dear,'  said  her 
ladyship,  ^  whose  mother  would  not  hear  of  George^s  pre- 
tensions while  he  was  untitled  and  without  an  adequate 
fortune ;  but  now,*  continued  she,  ^  all  will  go  smoothly  ; 
and  I  think  it  is  such  an  advantage  to  a  man  of  George's 
grade  to  marry  —  it  settles  him,  gives  him  a  character  and 
respectability,  and,  by  fixing  him  at  home,  makes  him  a 
better  landlord,  a  better  master  —  in  short,  a  better  mem-' 
ber  of  society  altogether.* " 

^'  Her  ladyship  has  already  mentioned  some  duke's 
daughter  to  me,"  said  Fanny ;  ^'  and  as  she  talks  of  the 
highest  rank,  I  concluded  she  means  that " 

'^  I  suppose  it  must  be  the  Catherine  of  whom  she  spoke 
to  me  in  the  carriage  that  night,"  said  Emma. 

^'  It  matters  little  whom  she  means,"  replied  Mrs. 
Harbottle. 

^'  Yes,  Fanny,"  said  Emma,  '*  it  does ;  because,  al- 
though Lady  Frances  talks  in  this  way  in  order,  perhaps, 
humanely  au  fond,  to  destroy  any  hopes  or  expectations 
which  she  may  fancy  her  son's  attention  to  me,  during  his 
residence  here,  have  raised,  it  is  painful  for  me  to  see  the 
cletermination  she  has  formed  to  lead  or  direct  his  in* 
clinations  into  other  channels :  he  is  fondly  attached  to  his 
mother ;  and  in  all  she  says  about  his  rank  and  station  there 
is,  independent  of  the  interest  she  feels  for  him  and  the  in-^ 
fluence  ^hich  she  mui&t  have  over  him,  so  much  truth  and 
C9mmon  sense,  that  I  own  I  dread  its  effect  upon  him 
npjien  they  meet." 

But^'  my  dear  Emma^  admitting  the.  power>"  esu' 
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cbained  Mn.  Haarbottie^  '^  irhat  can  it  avail  9  6u|iip09^ 
eren  that  he  himself  were  consdeas  of  the  weigbt'Of  his 
mother's  arguments  and  the  plausibility  of  her  profMSilAoiiSi 
he  has  put  it  out  of  bis  power  to  yield  to  them ;  nay^  he 
has  done  so^  neither  blindly  nor  unequivocally — he  hsA 
irrevocably  declared  himself,  and  registered  his  dedai^attotf 
in  the  very  first  moment  of  his  nobility,  in  order  to  prevent? 
the  possibility  of  the  success  of  his  mothers  persuttsion^  oir 
entreaties." 

*' We  shall  see,"  said  Miss  Lovell:  ''to  you,  from' 
whom  I  have  no  secrets,  I  fran^y  admit,  as  I  have  ad- 
mitted fifty  times  before,  that  my  future  happiness  or 
misery  is  involved  in  the  result  of  this  attachment,  and  yet 
my  own  mind  has  been  so  trained  to  filial  obedience,  and  I 
hold  the  duty  of  a  child  to  a  parent  to  be  so  superior  tb 
every  other  consideration,  that  it  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to 
think  that  my  only  hope  of  comfort  in  this  wovid  is 
grounded  upon  a  son's  neglect  of  a  mother  s  injunctions  and 
his  disobedience  of  her  commands.' 

*'  My  dear  Emma,"  said  Fanny,  "  we  must  not  refine 
too  much :  nobody  can  deny  the  reason  and  justice  of  your 
views  of  parental  authority  and  filial  concession  ;  but  when 
a  man  has  arrived  at  Lord  Weybridge's  time  of  life,  he 
certainly  is  competent  to  form  a  judgment  upon  a  point  so 
distinctly  and  personally  interesting  to  himself  as  marriage* 
A  mother,  to  be  sure,  would  be  justified  in  interposing 
advice  if  she  saw  a  son  rushing  into  a  connection  either  dis^ 
gracefiil  or  imprudent ;  but——" 

*'  Ah !  my  dearest  Fanny,"  said  Emma,  *'  like  aH  th-e- 
rest  of  the  world,  we  are  too  apt  to  shape  circumstances 
to  suit  our  own  immediate  ease,  and  to  view  them  only  vtiib. 
our  own  eyes.  Rely  upon  it,  however  amiable  yOu  thivikm^,' 
and  however  worthy  I  may  be  of  Lord  Wey bridges'  good, 
opinion  in  yeur  mind,  the  very  case  you  have  sujiposed^ 
exists ;   and  Lady  Frances  thinks  that  nothing  boi&ld*  b^  - 
more  inipmdent  or  more  disgraceful,  by  way  of  eontife6tion 
fbr  her  eon/  than  his  marrying  a  poor  Parson's  Daughtfei-i"  * ' 

*'  Then  she  must  be  extremely  silly."    "  • '    '  -^^V 

*'  No -^  proud  perhaps,  and  perhaps  not  prouder  of-  hiB"- 
title,  than  of  her  son  for  himself  alone ;  and  it  is  nltttn^al 
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ftull  it  weakness  r*— it  is  natural.  Truths  and  innocesice^ 
and  virttte>  and  good  conduct  are  not  dainis  upon  the 
aidatQCFa^e^  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  it  to  submit  to  an 
alliance  so  cloae  as  marriage — in  every  grade  of  society  it  is 
tj)e  same.  Suppose^  instead  of  the  attachment  to  George 
Sberiagjbamj  which  I  admit,  my  affections  had  been  ob- 
tained .1i>y  some  oae  equally  gifted,  equally  good,  perhaps  la 
eireisy  <  point,  ^excepting  rank  and  station,  would  not  my 
father  have  remonstrated,  would  he  not  have  interposed 
bia-r " 

''  Advice,  I  dare  say,"  said  Mrs.  Harbottle,  '^  which 
you  would  ■  M 

"  Implicitly  have  followed,"  interru(>ted  Emma.  "  I 
should  hav^  felt  it  right  to  struggle  with  my  feelings^ 
and  make  them  subservient  to  my  duty  —  how,  then,  can  I 
complain  if  George  should  act  similarly  ?  " 

^*  He  cannot,  Emma — it  is  too  late,"  said  Fanny. 

*'  Believe  me,  no,  my  dearest  Fanny,"  said  Emma,  ^^  I 
am  the  only  judge  on  that  point ;  I  know  the  generous 
enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  the 
generosity  of  his  disposition  ;  he  has  acted  his  part  towards 
me  nobly,  and  it  becomes  me,  if  occasion  calls  for  it,  to 
follow  an  example  so  honourably  afforded  me.  If  I  can 
be  satisfied,  that  his  marriage  with  me  is  to  cause  dis- 
union between  him  and  his  mother,  it  will  be  my  duty,  my 
pride,  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifice  a  woman  can  make, 
and  positively  refuse  my  consent  to  a  step  which  is  to  break 
the  ties  of  nature,  and  separate  a  parent  from  a  child— I 
a9»  resolved^  Fanny." 

-  '^  I  give  you  every  credit,  dearest  girl,'*  said  Fanny,. 
'^;£or  the  exalted  principle  you  possess;  for  its  exercise  I 
anik  sure  there  wiU  be  no  occasion.  I  have  no3  doubt  that 
I^ad^  Frances  will,  at  first>  look  graye,  and  even  perhaps 
stpld,  but  it  will:  wear  off — if  she  loves  her  son,  why  mar 
his  happiness  —  besides,  eke  herself  married  for  love." 

f  ^^Ob>".  said  Fanny,  '^  that  sno  rule  to  go  upon  ;  persons 
in  afl«r4ife  are  ne^er  more  lenient  towards  the  follies  of 
others  because  they  have  committed  similar  follies  them- 
seliixesf  in  their  youth.  On  the  contrary^  they  profess  a 
greater  severity,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  purchased 
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etperience^  and  are^  therefore,  entitled  to  speak  cttonglf . 
Besides  which^  although  Lady  Frances  married  for  love  — 
and  hateful  to  me  is  the  woman  who  marries  for  any  thing 
else—*' 

This  was  one  of  those  remarks  which^  in  the  warmth  of 
eloquence^  sometimes  are  made  in  conversation  and  meant 
to  he  general,  hut  which,  now  and  then,  unfortunately 
prove,  unintentionally,  extremely  personal.  Fanny  felt  it 
—  hut  she  felt  that  Emma  herself  never  thought  of  its  ap- 
plication ;  and,  therefore,  as  all  well.hred  persons  do,  she 
considered  the  ohservation  as  rather  complimentary  than 
not,  seeing  that,  if  Emma  had  imagined  it  possihle  for  her 
friend  to  appropriate  it  to  her  own  case,  she  would  cer. 
tainly  not  have  made  it. 

"  She  married  a  man  of  family,  from  whom  her  son 
obtains  a  peerage —  this  makes  all  the  difference."  a 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Fanny,  "  you  make  me  quite 
angry  —  you  are  pleading  against  yourself,  and  antici- 
pating results  that  may  never  happen." 

'*  They  must  happen,"  replied  Emma,  "  the  convers- 
ations of  Lady  Frances  have  quite  prepared  me  for  all 
thiit-—  I  plead  against  myself  because  I  endeavour  not  to 
buoy  myself  up  with  hopes  and  expectations,  the  failure  of 
which  would,  if  I  did,  make  my  fate  more  terrible.  I 
have,  however,  marked  out  the  line  I  shall  take,  and  traced 
the  course  I  shall  pursue.  I  feel  myself  placed  in  a  dif- 
ficult position  ;  but  I  put  my  trust  in  that  which  never  yet 
has  failed  me,  and,  rely  upon  it,  I  will  do  my  duty." 

Fanny,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  surprised  and  almost 
disappointed  at  the  fastidiousness  which  her  fair  friend 
exhibited  upon  this  point.  Fanny's  mind  and  disposition, 
pure  and  excellent  as  they  were,  had  never  undergone  that 
discipline  to  which  Emma  Lovell's  had  been  subjected 
uiider  the  watchful  tutelage  of  an  anxious  mother.  Fanny 
had  never  received  that  advantage;  and  instead  of  the  disin- 
terested devotion  which  such  a  parent,  as  Mrs.  Lovell  had 
been,  instinctively  feels  for  an  only  child,  she  had  derived 
ffbni'  a  governess — exemplary  of  her  class — the  care  and 
attention  whieh  money  can  purchase,  and  a  consdentiout 
discharge  of  duty  can  secure.  '  The  difference  between  the 


tifCLQMJveff  of  jodtieatiQn  it  is  needkiBi  to  ^Usciui.  The  ai^ 
fitted,  its  »dbject  for  society^  udomed  with  every  aecoiUf. 
p)iftoi^l«  and  r^^ulated  by  every  principle  of  ri^t,  whicl^ . 
tuition  and  precept  can  instil;  the  other  trained  its  heloved 
jflipiL'tOjths  practiucal  knowledge  of  every  religious  and  «ocia( 
"vixp^  and.  tvaiisfeRed  the  piety  and  exoellence  of  the  parent 
tofliha<£qnd<  and  willing  child. 

I  i  Aaid  what  was  the  result  ?  Fanny,  tired  of  hes  governess^ 
andt  ^  homo  in  which  her  father  passed  little  of  hia  time, 
aiMepted  Harbottle's  oflfer-^  certainly  not  because  she  loyed 
bint* with  that,  entirety  of  affection — that  genuiftepess  of , 
feeiUng— ^.that  exclusive  love,  on  which  alone,  when  found, 
is  raised  a  iovely  superstructure  of  happiness — b\it  hecau^^  ^ 
she  did  not  dislike  him,  and  did  like  the  freedom  and  con-. 
tipL  which  ,the  character  of  wife  would  devolve  upon  her, 
and  because  her  assumption  of  that  character  would  tako. 
h^  from  the  regular  and  somewhat  tiresome  routine  of 
walks. and  drives,  and  dinners  tite-a^tete  with  Miss  Gubu 
bins,  who  was  just  sufficiently  advanced  in  life  to  regret 
tho  ^daya  that  were  past,  rather  than  anticipate  with  plea* 
flvure  those  that  were  to  come. 

.  Those  who  marry  without  loving,  and  fancy  thfit  love 
vdll.  come  afterwards,  are  like  sailors  who  put  to  sea  in  a 
^e  of  wind,  in  the  e3q>ectation  of  fine  weather.     Fanny's 
oase  was  a  peciiliar  one,  and  involved  many  palliating  and 
redeeming  circumstances ;  and,  above  all,  whatever  might . 
have  been  her  real  inducements  or  provocatio^s  to  unite . 
herself  to  such  a  man  aa  l^e  Bquire,.sl^  had  so  admirably  • 
Qpnducted  herself,  as  a  wif^»  that  the  ^e»t€^  credit  was  djie 
to.h^r,  niore  ei^cially  as  the  course  of  her  nu^rried  life  hadj 
been  regulated  a^ather  by  a  sense  of  duty  Jthan  prompted  byi 
a  parapiount  feeling  of  affection.  , 

i  How  long  the  conversation  of  the  two  ladies  might  ha,vei 
cpntin|ied,  it  would  be  diQeult  to  say,  had  not  the  entranc^h 
of  some  **  callers"  put  a  period  to  U.  Faopy^  ho>reiVf9r^. 
h{^ltey»gaged  herself  to  dine  with  the  Loveljs.at  tW^  U&ual^ 
epurly^hour,  as  giving  her  more  of  Emma's,  sp^iy,,  without 
dfipriving  her  father  of  it  i  for.  the  aunt,  of  whpm>  we  h^ir^i 
ijljbready  spokei^  had  heen  away  for  a  few  4&3ri  dvtriqg,  thei^i 
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mil  to  Meninglon,  and  was  not  expected-  to  letum 
late  in  that  yery  eTening. 

AU  that  waa  propoaed  waa.  performed^  and  Fanny  ie#. 
turned  home  in  better  a^ta^  and  happier^  in  abort,  than 
abe  had  been  for  a  long,  long  while.  The  Squine  hitd-  nofr 
arrived  when  ahe  reached  the  Hall.  He  had  no  weKfuat. 
with  him,  except  one  of  his  under^^keepera,  who  had  gOD« 
over  to  Colond  Bradfield'a  the  night  before.  Thit  man 
had  already  come  back,  and  had  reported  to  hia  auptrior 
that  the  day'a  iport  had  been  OLceOent,  and  that  his  meater. 
had  outdone  hia  usual  outdoings  in  shooting,  and  had  told' 
him,  when  he  gave  him  his  gun,  that  he  should  be  hoUM 
between  twelve  wad  one. 

It  waa.  about  that  time  he  ntnmed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FireiMll'to  ^iftiw*k  pMoeAil  tiiqei. 
Span  will  you  stoop  to -act  the  crimes 

\Vfaich  thus  70U  stoop  to  fear ; 
Oiiilt  fiilkms  guilt;  ana  where.the  tiaiA 
B»tna  with  wrongs  of  such  a  stain 

What  boRom  fonn  the  reaar  I 

^'  Who'8  there?'*  said  Emma  Lovellr  suddenly  awakened 
fh>m  her  sleep  by  aome  one  hastily  knocking  at  her  bed. 
chamber  door  very  early  in  the  morning*—  '^  who's  there  ?  " 

*'  'Tis  I,  dearest  Emma,"  replied  a  voice,  which  Ae  ii»^ 
atantly  recognised  as  Fanny's. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  speedily  the  summons  waa 
obeyed.  Fanny  —  pale  as  deaths  and  trembling  >from  head 
to  foot  — tottered  into  the  rocmi,  and  sank  almost  lildeat 
on  the  bed. 

"  In  mercy's  name,  tell  me,"  said  Emma^  ''  what  haa 
happened.    What  brings  you  hete  ?" 

"  No  —  no,"  said  Fanny,  "  never  -^  never  —  you  muat 
■ot  hear  what  I  have  to  tell.     Give  me  some  water  — 
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^ve  mcf  sbmething  to  save  me  from  dying  at  your  feet. 
Roiti  -^  liiin  and  desolation  have  fallen  upon  us.  I  must 
see  your  father^  Emma^  as  soon  as  possible  —  instantly^  if 
I  can  — •'  to  hlrdy  to  Mm  alone  can  I  confide  my  story  :  he 
must  hear  it.'* 

*^  But  why  am  I  excluded  frotti  your  confidence  ?  ** 

'*  Ask  me  riot,  Emma — it  must  be  so." 
Has  any  thing  happened  to  your  husband  ?  " 
liappehed  ?^'  exclaimed  Fanny,  with  a  look  of  horror" 
such  as  nev^r  yet  hiad  Emma  seen  upon  her  countenance — 
*\  no  —  no  —  nothing  has  happened.  All  I  entreat  —  all 
I  beg— ^is  to  se^  Mr.  Lovell.  I  know  his  early  habits — he 
is  no  doubt  up  ?  " 

^^  You  shaU  see  hirii  instantly,"  said  his  daughter.  "  But 
ain  I  to  knb w"  nothing  more  ?  " 

'^  You  will  know  all  too  soon,"  said  Fanny.  "  Only  let 
m'e  se^  yoiir  father  — '-  confide  in  him  —  consult  him,  and 
att  updn  his  advice.  Oh  !  Emma,  Emma,  into  the  house 
I  have  just  left,  never  -;-  never  more  can  I  enter." 

'^  My  dearest  frieiid,  calm  yourself." 

''  I  shall  be  better  —  calmer  —  quite  myself  —  after  I 
have  relieved  my  heart  of  the  horror  which  oppresses  it. 
Oh  !  Charles,  Charles  -i—  " 

Here  her  utterance  was  stopped,  fill  her  agorty  was  alle- 
viated by  a  flood  of  tears.  Emma  was  terrified  —  her 
mind  was  prepared  for  something  dreadful;  but  all  this 
agitation  —  the  resolution  never  to  return  to  her  home  and 
her  husband,  coupled  With  the  name  of  Charles,  disarmed 
-^unnerved  her  —  and  she  determined  to  accelerate  the 
interview  which  Fanny  seemed  so  anxious  to  have  with 
her  venerable  parent.  To  hiita,  thought  Emmn,  she  is 
Willing  to  reveal  some  horrid  history  —  to  him  she  dare 
nbt  communicate  that  which  I  may  not  hereafter  hear ;  to 
me,  presuming  upon  our  friendship,  upon  the  afiection  she 
knows  I  bear  her,  she  might  entrust  some  secret  which  I 
dare  not  keep,  or  ask  some  confidence  I  might  not  grant. 

Hurrying,  therefore,  to  her  dressing-room,  Emma  threw 
on 'her  robe  de  chambre,  and  flew,  rather  than  ran,  down 
stairs,  to  her  father's  door,  to  communicate  the  unexpected 
afiivdl'of  Mrs"  Harbottld;  and'the  lirgendy  ofllW'd^sirt  ti**^ 
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see  him.  All  was  as  it  should  he.  LoveU  had  heen  np 
and  dressed  already  more  than  an  hour,  and  he*  desired 
Emma  to  hring  Fanny  to  him  in  his  own  little  library. 

When  £mma  returned  to  her  room,  she  found  Fanny 
kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  in  the  act  of  prayer ;  but 
so  wild  was  her  look^  so  incoherent  were  her  expressions, 
that  she  could  not  endure  the  spectacle  presented  to  her 
eyes.  Question  her  she  dare  not^  lest  she  should  hear,  as 
she  sadly  anticipated,  the  disclosure  of  some  event  which 
perhaps  might  for  ever  separate  her  from  her  much  loved 
friend. 

"  My  father  will  see  you  now,  dearest  Fanny,**  said 
Emma. 

<<  Thank  God  for  that  /"  sobbed  the  wretched  woman. 

''  Lean  on  me/*  said  Emma.  ^^  Come  to  him  — 
come.*' 

"  Oh ! "  said  Fanny,  as  she  passed  along^  '^  what  a  con- 
trast does  this  house  of  piety  and  virtue  affbrd  to  that 
which  yesterday  was  mine  ! "  * 

Again  were  Emma's  ears  stung  by  an  observation  which 
pointed^  as  she  felt^  but  too  clearly  to  the  nature  of  the 
calamity  which  she  dreaded. 

^'  Come^  come,"  said  Emma;  and  leaning  on  her 
friend's  arm,  the  half-dead  Fanny  reached  the  library  with- 
out uttering  a  syllable.  She  threw  herself  into  a  chair, 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears  —  nobody  spoke.  LoveU  felt  that  it  was  best  to  let 
her  grief  have  way ;  and  Emma,  adown  whose  pale  cheeks 
the  tears  were  also  streaming,  stood  by  her  friend^  and  cast 
upon  her  a  look  of  wonderment  and  pity,  not  unmingled 
with  fear  for  her  discretion. 

After  a  minute  or  two  she  raised  her  head  —  her  eyes 
fastened  themselves  upon  the  pious  master  of  the  house^ 
and  again  she  relapsed  into  her  former  excess  of  grief. 

^^  I  cannot  —  cannot  speak  it"  —  sobbed  the  unhappy 
woman  —  ^^  where  is  Emma  ?  " 

"  Here,  dear,"  said  Miss  LoveU. 

"  You  must  go  —  Emma^  dearest,  you.  must  leave  us," 
said  Fanny.  '^  One  —  only  one  person  must  hear  it  — 
and  that  one  must  be  your  father.     That  alone  can  save 
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me  —  save  me  from  horror  —  from  myself — from  mad- 


ness." 


Lovell  motioned  for  Emma  to  leave  the  room.  She 
oheyed,  but  as  she  parted  with  the  fevered  hand  of  Fanny, 
she  kissed  her  forehead^  and  inwardly  feared  she  had  done 
so  for  the  last  time. 

When  they  were  alone,  Fanny's  >first  precaution  was  to  he 
assured  that  it  was  impossible  for  human  ear  to  catch  the 
sound  of  her  voice.  Her  trepidation  was  such,  that  with 
difficulty  could  she  make  herself  intelligible.  Their  inter- 
view lasted  upwards  of  an  hour.  What  transpired  while  it 
endured,  it  is  not  for  any  person,  except  the  parties 
concerned  in  it,  to  know.  Fanny  unburdened  her  op« 
pressed  spirit ;  and  when  she  came  forth  from  the  library^ 
leading  Mr.  Lovell  into  the  breakfast-room,  (for  during  the 
last  few  weeks  he  had  regained  sufficient  use  of  his  limbs 
to  move,  with  assistance,  from  one  apartment  to  another,) 
calmness  and  resignation  were  painted  on  her  countenance, 
such  as  could  not  have  rested  there  had  Emma's  apprehen- 
sions been  justified;  besides,  to  see  her  thus  associated 
with  her  parent,  and  led  by  him  into  their  family  circle,  at 
once  convinced,  and  soothed,  and  charmed  her.  She 
scarcely  anticipated  the  events  which  were  so  speedily  to 
follow. 

Fanny  endeavoured  to  rally  her  spirits  sufficiently  to  sit 
at  the  table  while  the  family  breakfast  was  in  progress  ; 
but  the  effort  was  too  much,  and  she  quitted  the  room  and 
went  to  Emma's  boudoir,  where  she  entreated  to  be  left 
alone ;  and  as  she  left  the  parlour,  her  words  to  Lovell 
were  —  ^*  For  all  the  rest,  my  best  of  friends,  I  trust 
to  you." 

'    "  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  "  said  Emma,  when 
she  returned ;  '^  am  /  really  not  to  know  ?  " 

''  EventusJly,  Emma,  you  will  —  you  must  know  all,* 
said  Lovell ;  *^  but  when  I  tell  you  that,  for  your  friend's 
sake,  I  am  going  not  only  to  make  one  of  the  greatest 
sacrifices  that  can  be  made  by  me,  but  that  I  am  going  ,to 
ask  a  sacrifice  of  you,  being  unable,  a^  the  present  moment, 
to  tell  you  my  motives  for  such  a  course,  you  will,  per- 
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hftpB>  be  more  discontented  stilL     In  general  terms  I  cap 

explain  the  principle  upon  which  I  act :  to  your  own  goo4 

sense,  and  your  rdiance  upon  my  good  judgment — putting 

any  thing  like  parental  con^ol  .at  the  moment  put  of  the 

question  —  I  trust  for  your  seeking  no  further." 

^  "  You  haye  .only  J .expreT^our  wiBhes,  «,,"  ^ 

Jfmnuu 

"  My  dearest  child^  I  know  it/'  said  Loyell.  "  Now^ 
hear  me.  You  already  know  thisit  our  poor  afflicted  friend 
has  quitted  her  home  and  the  protection  of  her  husband. 
Why  she  has  done  so^  it  is  impossible  you  should  know  -7- 
it  is  impossible  that  any  body  should  know.  Her  reason^ 
are  unanswerable  7—  ho:  motiyes>  unimpeaohable ;  h\i^ 
such  is  tbe  ifirorld,  that  though  she  be  excellent  and  e^ 
emplary  in  every  relation  of  life,  ^e  step  she  has  taken^ 
unless  she  is  publicly  and  evidently  supported  i^  it,  ruins 
her  eternally.  )f  it  were  practicable  for  hex  ^  remain  in 
Binford,  this  house  should  be  her  home ;  but  that  19 
impossible.  The  sacrifice  I  mysdf  am  about,  for  Jt^er 
sake,  to  make^  is  that  of  your  society  for  a  short  time.  The 
sacrifice  I  ask  you  to  make  to  i&iendship,  and  the  happine^a 
and  respectability  of  yo^r  friend,  is,  ^t  you  should  be  her 
companion  in  a  journey  which  she  pro{>Qse8  to  begin  imr 
mediately,  to  visit  an  aunt  in  the  west  of  England,  whom 
she  has  never  seen  since  she  was  a  child,  and  who  has  not 
visited  London  for  upwards  of  forty  ye^.'* 

''  Me  !  —  I  tfJce  a  journey  !"r-  said  Emma,  aH  her 
thoughts  instantly  reverting  to  the  one  an»ously  ]ooked*for 
«vent  —  that  of  Lord  Wey bridge's  arrival  at  Biiiford. 

"  I  told  you  I  shoidd  ask  as  yffUl  as  make  1^  sacriiEice," 
said  Lovell ;  "  but  the  moment  I  had  assured  myself  tha^ 
nothing  else  could  s|ive  our  friend^  I  re^ojived  on  perform- 
ing my  share  of  the  duty  ;  I  think  I  shall  find  jjio  difficulty 
in  per8U|4iog  yon  f^  accompli^  yours" 

'^  I^t  me  ,but  i[eel  it  a  4uty,  flu"  s^  Emm^^  "  and 
tbi»  instant  I  am  ready  to  undertake  whatever  you  wish*" 

^<  It  is  a  duty,  Emma,"  said  Loyell ;  ^^  for  I  require  it 
of  jpvL :  but  a^  I  an^  sure  your  feelings  of  frieAd^ip  for 
our  poor  friend  are  warm  and  enthusiastic,  when  I  t^  you 
that  the  step  I  suggest  wiU  ingure  her  respectability^  and> 
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HO  doabt^  an  Affectionate  Teception  «t  ihe  houie  of  l»r  ««-> 
lation,  and  that  nofliing  dse^  as  I  see  it^  can  a^ert  a  min 
80  complete  and  tremendous  in  all  its  consequences,  tb«t  i 
idaxe  not  contemplate  it  -->- 1  do  think        *  ** 

'^  Think  !"  Intemipted  Emma,  "  do  not  think -^-iie 
certain,  father.  Sanctioned  l^  your  approbation,  strengtb- 
ened  by  your  support,  I  would  traverse  the  world  for 
Fanny's  sake.  And,  oh  !  my  dearest  sir/'  continued  she, 
"  wluit  a  weight  of  pain  and  doubt  you  have,  by  those  few 
wwds,  lifted  &vm  my  heart  I  Knowing  i^e  fallitnlity  of 
Haur  nature,  and  aware  of  the  trials  to  which  my  aufferii^ 
fiiend  has  constantly  been  subject,  I  dreaded  "  'm.*" 

<^  Dread  nothing,  Bmma  I "  said  LoveU :  ^^  after  what 
I  have  auggested  as  the  course  of  conduct  for  yon  to  pursue, 
your  confidence  in  Fanny  may  be  as  unbounded  as  yoidr 
velianoe  is  on  me.  She  is,  she  must  be,  misendile ;  but 
she  is  excellent  in  all  her  views,  in  all  her  thoughts.  Even 
«t  a  moment  when  every  passion  and  feding  to  "which 
human  nature  is  liable  has  been  caUed  into  action,  her  con*, 
duct  is  above  praise.  One  condition  of  the  journey  al, 
that  it  must  be  begun  immediatdy  -—  in  an  hour  *^  in 
fdiort,  before  Mr.  Harbottle  returns  hom«." 

"  Is  he  not  aware  ■    '■■'* 

"  Hush !  —-no  questions,  my  child,"  intemipted  LovelL 
^  In  my  carriage,  with  your  maid,  and  one  of  my 
aervants,  you  must  undertake  the  expedition.  From  the 
Hall  Fanny  will  neither  take  servants,  nor  any  thing  that 
ever  has  been  in  it.     She  goes  -^  not  for  a  transient  visit, 

but  for  JBVBB  I " 

''For  ever?" 

"  Ay,  for  ever,"  said  Lovell ;  ''  and  with  my  8anction> 
and  under  my  advice         ■ " 

"  But  her  husband " 

''  Him  I  shall  see  after  your  departure,'*  said  Lovell ; 
**  and  him  I  will  bring  to  the  opinion  which  -I  at  present 
hold :  but  aa  you  know  that  I  should  never  deny  you  any 
information,  which  with  safety  I  could  impart  to  you,  so 
you  will  be  satisfied  widi  this  assertion ;  and  let  me  entreat 
of  you  —  that  is,  if  you  undertake  this  extraordinary 
journey  *^  that^  during  its  progress^  you  will  not  press 
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Fanny  upon  any  mlrject  at  all  connected  with  her  departure 
from  home.  The  less  she  tells  jou^  the  better  for  both  of 
joa. 

^^  My  dearest  father/'  said  Emma^  in  tears,  and  ready 
to  fan  at  his  feet,  '^pardon  me,  pray — pray,  pardon  me-~ 
doubt  you,  who  could  ?  —  and  how,  of  all  created  beings,' 
I  ?  But  one  question  do  answer  me.  I  am  sure  —  quite 
sure  —  that  our  dear  Fanny  is  right  —  that  something 
terrible  has  happened  —  some  dreadful  quarrel  between  her 
and  her  husband;  —  and  I  have  no  doubt  —  no  doubt, 
dear  father,  that  she  has  been  ill  treated,  and  will,  be 
eventually  justified  in  aU  she  does.  But  do,  do  tell  me  — 
if  I  may  know  it— is  Charles  Harvey  in  any  degree 

"  Emma,"  said  LoveU,  *'  never  name  his  name  to 
her " 

*'  I  should  not  have  named  it  now,  but  that  she  called 
on  it  unconsciously  when  up-stairs,  and  ** 

^^  Hush  !  hush  !  hush ! "  said  LoveU :  "  if  she  uncon- 
sciously called  upon  his  nam^,  notice  it  not  —  neither  to 
her  nor  to  any  one  else.  She  must  have  wandered —  she 
must  have  been  dreaming.  Dismiss  him  from  your 
thoughts,  my  child  : — above  all,  keep  his  name  from  your 
lips  during  your  progress.  Remember,  if  she  speak  of 
him  —  if  she  tell  you  all  that  /  know  —  listen,  but  urge 
her  not.  I  have  advised  her  to  keep  her  story  secret  froifi 
all  but  the  one  to  whom  it  was  necessary  she  should  confide 
it.  It  is  a  dreadful  history,  Emma,  and  you  are  better 
without  the  knowledge  of  it.  She,  being  sincere,  as  I 
know  she  is,  had  better  not  confide  it  even  to  you.  Thus 
much,  if,  as  I  know  you  do,  you  value  her  happiness 
dearly,  you  may  tell  her,  whenever  she  evinces  a  disposi- 
tion to  admit  you  into  her  confidence.  I  repeat  to  you, 
that  I  have  advised  her  not  to  tell  even  ymt.  Having  said 
this,  I  leave  you  together,  secure  in  the  virtue  and  for- 
bearance of  the  one,  and  in  the  exemplary  principle 
and  devotion  of  the  other.  Go  your  way  together  —  press. 
her  to  your  bosom  when  you  meet  again,  and  say  your 
father  has  told  you,  adoring  jfou  as  he  does,  that  you  are 
worthy  to  be  friends  eternally.*' 

This  waa  a  trial  for  female  curiosity,  far  and  away  be. 
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yond  the  natural  interest  which  £mma  really  Mt  for  het 
fiiend.  She  had  quitted  her  home  and  hus^Muid.^  ever/ 
in  her  mental  wanderings  ahe  had  caHed  upon  the  name  of 
the  man  whose  name  had  not  been  agreeably  associated 
with  her's — that  iiame  was  never  to  be  mentioned  to  her 
— and  yet  she  was  blameless — and^  even  upon  the  strength 
of  her  separation  from  her  husband^  rendered^  as  her  fa^ 
tfaer  had  told  her^  more  worthy  than  ever  of  being  the 
friend  of  his  darling  daughter.  This  ioa#  a  mystery, 
n  And  poor  Fanny  !— Oh !  that  we  dare  contemplate  the 
state  of  her  mind— oh !  that  we  might  enter  into  all  those 
generous^  kindly^  womanly  feelings^  by  which  the  sufier. 
ing  angel  was  actuated.  No  one  who  did  not  know  whit 
had  occurred^  could  even  imagine  the  extent  of  her  suffer- 
ings— yet  how  beautiful  is  the  security  of  religion  I — how 
cheering^  how  charming^  the  feeling  of  admiration  for  the 
piety  of  others^  to  which  our  smaller  pretensions  dare  not 
with  confidence  aspire ! 

In  her  own  mansion — the  scene  of  wealthy  of  gaiety^  of 
dissipation,  and  once  of  happiness — her  mind  was  die* 
tracted;  she  was  fevered^  agitated^  tormented — her  heart 
anxiously  beating  and  almost  bursting  till  she  made  a  dis- 
closure of  circumstances  the  most  appalling  and  distressing 
— distressing  in  every  point  of  view — and  in  the  midst  of 
this  tremendous  whirl  of  feeling,  and  passion,  and  horror 
— for  there  was  horror  mingled  in  it — she  fled  to  Lovell; 
and  in  the  house  of  that  excellent  man,  strengthened  by 
his  support— cheered  by  his  exhortations,  and  soothed  by 
his  condolence,  she  rested  her  aching  head  upon  the  sofa 
in  Emma's  room,  and  even  slept  awhile.  Such  is  the 
tranquil  security  with  which  the  slumber  of  the  erring  sin* 
ner  is  blessed  beneath  the  roof  of  the  truly  pious  man  of 
God ! 

No  time,  it  appeared,  was  to  be  lost  before  the  departure 
of  the  ladies  upon  this  most  extraordinary  pilgrimage  to 
Somersetshire.  Lo veil's  carriage,  which  seldom  saw  the 
Hgfat,  but  which  luckily  had  conveyed  him  and  bis  child  to 
Merrington  the  {nreceding  week,  was  sooner  ready  for  ser. 
vice  than  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  not  made  that  ex» 
cuxsion.    At  other  periods^  wmdxj  of  the ,  gallinaceoua 
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fareed  of  Urdi  were  in  the  lubit4>f  naiiig  the  oatiide  of  U 
M  •  resting  or  roosting  place,  they  bong  enabled  by  oer-- 
tain  dilapidations  in  the  coach-houae  to  make  good  a  *'  set* 
Ijement"  thereupon. 

Difficulties  seemed  to  Taniah  before  the  reqniied  ex- 
ertions of  tbe  estaUisbment,  like  Alpine  snow  before  the 
Mad  of  Hamikar's  son ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  die 
traTelling  ehadot  of  the  reverend  Rector  mig^t  have  been 
eeen  rolUng  aw^  from  the  Bectory'door,  containing 
Penny  and  Emma  inside,  beating  also  Miss  Stevens,  £m. 
ma's  maid,  and  Wilson,  the  Rector's  servant,  without. 
Lovell  bade  them  an  af^donate  adieu,  and  away  they 
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Poulifcins,  difoonUatp  tumuk  in  my  brauL 

Umcttling  mj  reiolTea — what  should  I  think  f    ' 

aiupidoa  nu^  eaqi^Tv,  hut  mitft  not  judgB.  Maubt. 

Whbk  one  is  engaged  nimiyhanwmsly  in  three  different 
pvrsoita,  the  aj^ropriation  of  time  is  somewhat  difficult, 
and,  at  the  present  moracnt,  havmg  a  good  deal  to  say  to 
Che  reader,  I  can  hardly  decide  whether  to  carry  him  io 
liMidon  te  the  hofed,  wkieh  has  die  honour  of  numbmng 
the  Right  HonouraUe  Lord  Weybridge  amongst  ita  dist- 
distinguished  inmates ;  or  take  him  to  Dale  Cottage,  whoae 
liamble  thatch  baa  the  supeiantnent  gratificadon  of  corer- 
ing  the  aiistoerade  bead  of  Lady  Francea  Sberingham; 
«eat  histt  in  dae  carriage  ^^  bodkiniied"  between  the  two 
fair  ladiea  travelling  r^idly  westward ;  or  bring  him  <^t»- 
JLiSte  with  die  Reverend  Mr.  Lovell  in  the  Rectory,  and 
ao  let  him  hear  die  vepedtion  of  the  very  extnuirdintfy  and 
important  conversation  which   took  place  shordy  afber 


yuuifs  d«partiire  betiir^eD  thgt  zeTerend  genUemao  wis 
the  Squire. 

Aooording  to  the  order  of  things  by  which  the  world  is 
l^^gulated  ^nd  arranged^  the  peer  should  preeede-^but, 

"  When  a  lady's  in  the  case 

•^AIl  other  thinst  of  •ounagiTeplaoti'*  Z 

Jindj  Accordingly^  we  will  first  endeavour  io  find  out  th? 
ifulti^c^  P^  ^^*  Harbottle's  travelling  dialogue  with  her  fy^ 
imd  devoted  friend. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined^  that,  after  havjug  taken  99 
decisive  a  step  as  quitting  her  father's  house  at  a  moment'f 
notice^  to  undertake  a  long  journey  with  av  abdicating 
iwife^  £];nuia's  anxiety  to  hear  the  real  cause  of  such  a 
measure  e^^plained  was  not  little.  She  was  assured  by  the 
manner  in  which  her  excellent  parent  had  urged  her  to  ac« 
.cx)mpany  Mrs.  Harbottle^  that  it  was  right  and  just  thai 
f l^  should  do  so,  and  jt  was  from  no  feeljng  of  apprehension 
as  to  the  appearance  such  a  proceeding  might  have  in  th^ 
eyes  of  the  worlds— of  3inford^  that  her  desire  for  '^  fur*, 
iher  particular^  was  excited ;  but  she  really  longed  to 
knpW  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  Joiowiag,  and  for  the  satis* 
faction  of  feeling  that  she  was  entirely  trusted^ 

Indeed^  con^dmng  all  things^  she  felt  that  it  was  no 
^EOpre  than  her  right  to  be  infoii^ied  upon  every  point  tOBfi 
jphected  With  the  separation^  to  liie  propriety  and  necessity 
of  which  she  had— lunc^  ccHnmand— kxit  the  whel^ 
weight  of  her  character  and  iCounteBance ;  but,  however 
jx^t  ]^mma  a  feedings  ipai^^t  have  htsefi^  and  however  under 
nifible  her  daim  #poa  Fapj^  f4>r  a9  «Dtii^  «nd  impH^ 
(Qoafi4enc^>  s^  w«6  apt  des^tiaed  ^  litp  fatiafi^  dwing  tbafar 
#|Epedition, 

Th^ee  w  fy^f  jtoes  dicing  tbp  ;B0rpiQg  she  had  en. 
ge^w^  to  hreiak  the  ice;  bfut  Fanny^  who  for  hours  wm 
flnaprbed  m  Ae  deepest  griefs  relieved  only  by  bursts  #f 
lears^  ui^ifonnly  checked  that  disposition  to  enquire,  whidi 
al^  s^iw  gradually  increasing,  on  the  part  of  her  compiOKWp 
At  length  Emma,  having  permitted  her  ft>JeQd  to  indulge 
la  her  firuiliess  sorrow,  ventured  again  to  urg?  her  to  give 
hfx  o^y  tfaie  Olivine  of  the  cifoimstpneM  whkb  ba4  ofi» 
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corred^  and  which  had  conspired  so  suddenly  to  induce 
the  desperate  step  she  had  taken. 

*^  Emma^"  said  Fanny,  '*  I  am  conscious,  perfectly  con- 
scious, that  you  who  have  made  such  a  sacrifice  for  my 
welfare  and  happiness —  a  sacrifice  for  which  no  gratitude 
of  mine  —  no,  not  the  devotion  of  a  whole  life  to  your  ser- 
vice, could  compensate  —  are  fully  entitled  to  hear  every 
circumstance  connected  with  our  joiuney ;  but  when  I  de- 
clare to  you  that  nothing  but  horror  and  destruction  could 
result  from  the  disclosure  of  any  part  of  the  occurrences  of 
last  night,  I  am  sure  you  will  place  so  much  confidence  in  me 
as  not  to  press  me  to  detail  them — or  even  to  allude  to  them." 

'^  My  father  knows  them,"  said  Emma. 

*^  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some  one  person 
should  be  in  possession  of  them,"  said  Fanny,  ^'  else  I 
Yjould  not  have  justified  my  present  conduct.  Your  father, 
by  his  age -^ his  character-^  his  profession — by  all  his 
virtues — and  all  his  tenderness  to  error — was  the  only 
being  I  could  select  for  the  depositary  of  my  dreadful  se- 
cret :  a  second  confidence  would  be  ruinous." 

'^  But  surely,  dearest  Fanny,"  said  Emma,  '^  if  my 
father  knows  the  secret,  you  do  not  imagine  that  he  wiU 
not  some  day  teU  me  what  it  is." 

"  The  day,"  said  Fanny,  ''  may — must  come  when  it 
may  be  told — but  better  it  be  for  ever  burled  in  oblivion 
— from  these  lips  never  syllable  shall  be  uttered  connected 
with  it.  I  have  separated  from  my  husband  on  account 
of  the  incompatibility  of  temper — your  father  justifies  the 
Tiew  I  have  taken  of  the  case ;  and  as  a  proof  that  he  does 
60,  and  as  a  pledge  to  the  world  of  my  propriety  and  in- 
nocence in  the  separation,  affords  me  the  friendship  and 
society  of  his  dear  and  exemplary  daughter.  The  world 
-—if  any  of  the  world  should  trouble  themselves  to  talk  or 
think  about  me — dare  not  whisper  a  syllable  to  my  pre- 
judice. That  they  should  be  equally  tender  to  my  hus- 
band's character  I  sincerely  wish.  We  are  parted— there 
is  the  simple  fact — and  —  I  repeat  the  words — from  in* 
compatibility  of  temper." 

Fanny  was  scarcely  able  to  maintain  her  firmness  during 
this  attempt  at  rallying  her  spirits,  and  ass^ting  her  fear* 
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lessness  and  independence  of  the  worlds  and,- at  its  con<^ 
elusion^  again  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 
:  '^  But^"  said  £mma,  recurring  to  the  subject  with  a 
perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause — as  soon  as  Fanny 
was  somewhat  recovered — ''but  surely  some  other  form 
or  ceremony  is  necessary  to  efifbct  a  separation^  so  entire  as 
you  propose^  between  a  married  couple^  than  the  mere  will 
of  the  wife.  Mr.  Harbottle  may — and  will^  I  dare  say— 
follow  and  claim  you  from  your  aunt,  and " 

"  No,  no,  Emma,  not  he,"  said  Fanny. 

''  I  am  sure,  Fanny,"  said  Emma,  ''  that  with  all  his 
faidts  and  all  his  irritability,  he  is  devotedly  attached  to 
you — proud  of  you — and  unless  something  which  it  is 
impossible  for.  me  even  to  imagine  has  happened  '  >     '" 

*'  There  has,  there  has,"  interrupted  Fanny,  wildly^ — » 
''  my  dearest  child,  there  has — he  never  will  follow  roe 
—he  never  will  see  me  more — he  will  learn  to  hate  me 
—  and — there  an  end—" 

"  Now,"  continued  Emma,  who  in  her  heart  wished  to 
lead  her  companion  into  a  train  of  conversation  whence  she 
might  discover  some  faint  glimmering  of  hope  that  an. 
eventual  reconciliation  between  her  and  her  husband  might 
take  place — ''  in  all  those  brusqueries  of  his  about  Charles 
Harvey " 

"  Oh  I  mercy,  mercy,  mercy ! "  exclaimed  Fanny,  with 
a  wildness  in  her  eyes  such  as  Emma  had  never  yet  seen : 
— ''  spare  me -^  spare  me  that.  Never — never  repeat 
that  name — oh,  Emma — Harvey — Harvey — Harvey!" 

Again  she  relapsed  into  her  former  state  of  wretchedness^ 
leaving  Miss  Lovell  considerably  more  surprised  than  satis- 
fied with  the  talismanic  effect  which  the  name  of  Harvey 
evidently  had  upon  her  companion.  It  was  clear  to  her, 
that  the  suspicion  which  she  had  all  along  entertained,  that 
the  preceding  night's  quarrel  between  the  Squire  and  his 
lady  originated  in  some  observation  about  her  conduct  to. 
wards  Charles,  was  correct ;  but  she  was  not  prepared  to 
find  the  lady  so  violently  affected  by  the  mere  mention  of 
the  name  of  a  man,  for  whom  she  had  to  herself,  only  a 
few  days  before,  denied  any  thing  like  an  indiscreet  af-« 
fection,  at  the  moment  of  all  others  when  she  was  anxiously 
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▼indicating  her  separation  from  her  hushand^  on  the  ground 
of  her  own  proprietor  and  yirtae. 

Surely^  thooght  Emma^  while  Fanny  stfU  Ixy  ahsorhed 
in  her  misery — surely  she  could  not  have  seen  Charles 
Hanrey— ^he  could  not  have  visited  Binford  in  her  hus^ 
band's  absence  I  Even  if  he  had  ventured  upon  conduct  so 
imprudent  and  improper  after  what  has  passed^  she  would 
not  have  admitted  a  visit  from  him.  Besides^  she  was  at 
the  Rectory  until  late  in  the  evening — it  was,  therefore, 
impossible.  And  so  it  seemed — and  most  impossible  of 
all,  because  the  Rector  would  not  have  considered  a  quarrel 
with  Harbottle,  upon  such  a  subject,  a  justifiable  ground 
for  his  wife's  abandonment  of  him. 

''  Emma/'  said  Fanny,  some  time  afterwards,  faintly 
and  fearfully,  ''have  I  been  wandering -^  talking  idly  ? 
have  I  named  names  — •  spoken  of  persons  ?  I  surely  have 
been  dreaming— -I  feel  sick  and  weary  —  my  head  is 
splitting." 

To  Emma  it  appeared  that  Fanny  was  growing  delirious 
-^the  agony  of  her  mind  was  visible  in  ^e  impassioned 
expression  of  her  countenance,  and  it  was  evident  that  rest 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  her.  Emma  proposed  that 
diey  should  Istay  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  sleep  at  the 
next  stage,  if  the  inn  promised  such  accommodation  as  they^ 
might  approve  of.  Her  proposition  to  that  efiect  was  re- 
ceived by  Fanny  with  complacency,  and  the  observation 
Which  she  made  in'  giving  her  assent,  ^'  that  now,  all  places 
in  the  world  were  alike  to  her,"  from  its  character,  and  the 
tone  in  which  it  was  delivered,  increased  rather  than 
diminished  the  apprehension  which  had  latterly  been  grow- 
ing in  Emma's  mind  —  that  Fanny  had  not  confided  the 
truth,  or  if  the  truth,  not  the  whole  truth  of  the  cause  of 
^e  quarrel  to  her  father. 

How  could  such  an  ungenerous  suspicion  haunt  an  inno- 
cent mind,  the  reader  will  naturally  ask.  But  let  him  con- 
sider tile  circumstances,  and  the  doubt  which  hung  over 
Emma  will  be  found  to  be  extremely  natural.  Fanny  had 
made  her  a  confidant  in  matters  connected  with  this  very 
Chkrles  Harvey,  of  a  nature  as  delicate  as  they  well  could 
b^;'and  still  maintaining  the  character  of  honour  and  pro- 
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piiety*  In  the  very  anxiety  she  had  evinced  for 
departuie^  she  certainly  admitted  that  she  was  conscious  of 
some  influence  which  he  had  pver  her  feelings ;  and^  how» 
ever  right  and  proper  thd  decision  at  which  she  arrived 
mi^t  hftve  heen^  the  very  fact  of  ks  ha^ng  heen  called 
for  marked  a  very  strong,  distinction  between  her  feelings 
towards  Charles  and  those:  which  i^e  entertained  towards 
the  other  numerous  visiters  at  the  Hall^  amongst  whom,  in. 
oluding  Harvey,  she  diould  have  made  no  diatinofcioii  what* 
ever. 

.  It  turned  out  that  the  inn  at  which  they  were  next  to 
change  was-  one  of  the  most  comfortable  in  England.  I 
have  my  reasons  for  not ^  naming  it^  fbr  that  might  lead  ta 
discoveries  fwhich  lam  not  over^ddsirous-to  have  made ; .  but 
it  was  an  inn  on  the  scale  of  accommodation  of  thePountain* 
at  Canterbury ;,  the  Rose,  at  Sittingboum ;  the  Castle,  at 
Marlborough ;  or  the  Plough  at  Cheltenham.  Every  com. 
fort  was  in  actual  readiness,  .as  if  the  travellers  had  been 
waited  and  watched  for;  and  Erama  found  hersdf/  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  installed  with  her  suflfeiingiHend 
in  a  home,  madift  so  at  the  shortest  notice,  endeavoooring, 
by  every  exeetion  in  her  power,  to  support 'her  companionr 
•f^  never,  howeiver,  I  must  admtt^  losing  sight  of  the  hope 
of  soodiing  her  iatoa  more  communicativestateiof  mind  than 
that  i A  which. she  actually  appeared  to  bei 

Precisely  at  the  same  moment.  Lord  Weybridge  in  Lon^ 
don^  cloyed  ahreac^  with  the^  honey  of  battery  with  winch  ho 
had  been  most,  plenteously' besmeared  from,  every dmagiup* 
Me  quarter,  was:  writing  sind  despatchingf  a  letter  to  his 
lady-mother,  announcing:  his  intenticm  of  visiting.  Bihford 
on: the  following: Thursday -~ making  her  tbeofier  of. ae^ 
eompanying.  hhn  on  his  visit  to  WoreestaBhire,  and 
desiring,  in  the  most  coidial 'manner,  to  be  rtmembered  to 
all  her  friends  at  Binford,  whose  kindness-he  should  never 
forget,  &c.  See.  &c. 

By  the  same  post  he  wrote  to  Charles  Harvey^  td'comw 
municate  what  he  had  written  to  his  mother,  upon  the 
subject  of  his  visit,  and  announcing  to  him  hisintention  of 
beings  at  UUsford  on  Wednesday  evening,  if  by  so  doing 
he  could  have  the  pleasure  of  his  company  at  dinner  there^ 
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in  order  that  they  might  et^cj  a  little  fiympa&ietie  eoni. 
versatioii,  and  that  Weybridge  might  judge  hew  fear  \m 
final's  reason,  moraUty^  and  phalotophj  had  overeeitid  hit 
nitdirected  affection  for  Mrs.  Harbottle*  •  '^-^i 

These  he  sealed  and  despatched,  and  then  prooeedM  to 
make  preparations  for  dinner,  at  which  he  ^Lpeeted  € 
friend  —  a  friend  of  his  own,  who  was  his  fdend  when  he 
neither  was  Lord  Weybridge  nor  expected  to  he  IkM 
Weybridge  —a  naval  surgeon,  who  had  been  his  messitiate 
in  the  ward-room  of  the  flag-ship  in  India — one  Dr^  MaCy^ 
Gopus,  for  whom  he  had  the  warmest  esteem  and  aflbction, 
and  with  whom  he  constantly  quarrelled  whenevei*  they 
met,  and  as  regularly  became  friends  when  they  met  again. 
He  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  Doctor's  judgment ;  a  great 
respect  for  his  honour  and  principle.  Upon  him  he 
devolved  very  much  of  his  confidence, '  and  from  him 
derived  very  much  counsel  upon  his  accession  to  the  title, 
at  which  period  the  Doctor,  retired  from  the  service,  was 
laid  up  in  ordinary  somewhere  in  the  ndgbbourhood  of 
the  New  Road. 

.  The  Doctor  had  his  peculiarities.  They  generally 
amused  George,  and  sometimes  provoked  him.  In  th^ 
first  place,  the  Doctor  imiformly  differed  in  opinion  with 
every  body  round  him.  Shape  the  question  how  you 
might,  he  always  contrived  to  take  a  different  view  q£  it 
from  evc»ry  body  else.  He  always  met  every  assertion  with 
a  plump  negative ;  and,  lastly,  which  to  a  fluent  feHow> 
like  George,  who 'loved  to  tdl  a  story,  and  teU  it  m  his 
own  way,  was  most  provoking,  he  had  a  mode  of 
stopping  a  narrative  —  however  interesting  it  might  be  in 
its  nature,  however  impoitant  in  its  character >*«by  '^  query-' 
ing**  the  smallest  possiUt  details  connected  vidth  it.  How* 
ever,  .as  he  is  coming  to  dinner,  his  little  peculiarities  will 
si^iew  tbemekm ;  for  the  fact  of  .George's  elevation  to*  iha 
peerage  had  not  produced  the  slightest  effect .  upon  thfi) 
Doctor's  conduct  and  conversation.  «    ^ 

'  As  an  officer,  he  was  skilful  to  admiration,  and  hraire  to 
heroisim  -^.as  a  companion^  he  must  speak  for  hio^sdtfl^ 
W^lXy  jDow,"  said  the  Doctor,  ^^  tell  me,  are  you  jnuoh 
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happier,  with  all  these  fine  things  and  fine  people  ahout 
you,  than  you  were  in  the  old  craft  in  India  ?'* 

"  Yes,"  said  Lord  Wey bridge,  *'  I  am.  My  increased 
fortune  will  increase  my  means  of  doing  good;  and,  above 
all.  Doctor,  it  will  enable  me  to  marry  according  to  my 
inclination." 

"  Oh,*'  said  MacGopus,  '^  you  are  going  to  marry  i 
Wh&t  will  our  lady-mother  say  to  that?" 

"  Give  her  consent,"  replied  George.      '^  Not  that  it  is 
absolutelv  necessary." 
• ''Who  is  the  girl?" 

The  only  child  of  Mr.  Lovell,  the  Reotor  of  Binford." 
Oh,  a  Parson's  Daughter !"  said  MacGopus,  cram- 
ming a  huge  load  of  snuff  up  his  nostrils :  "  tliat  wo'n't 
do." 

"  It  wiU  do,'*  said  Lord  Weybridge. 

"  It  wo'n't,"  said  MacGopus.  "If  you  marry  beneath 
yourself,  you'll  break  your  mother's  heart.** 

*'  If '  I  don't  marry  Emma  Lovell,  it  will  break  my  own," 

"Stuff !**  said  MacGopus;  "hearts  never  break;  how 
should  they?  Nonsense!  No,  no — don*t  think  of  the 
Dominie's  daughter." 

"  When  I  cease  to  think  of  her,  may ** 

"  Psha ! "  interrupted  the  Doctor ;  "  make  no  profes- 
sions— take  no  oaths — the  wind  will  change,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not.     You'll  forget  her  now  you  are  a  lord.*' 

"  There  you  mistake  me." 

"Not  I.  I  know  human  nature.  What's  good  for  a 
half-pay  commander  wo'n't  do  for  a  peer  of  the  realm.'* 

"  Well,  I  start  for  Binford  on  Friday.*' 

"What's  Binford?"  said  MacGopus. 

"  I  told  you  just  now,'*  said  Lord  Weybridge ;  "  the 
place  of  wMch  Emma's  father  is  rector — and  where  my 
mother  has  established  herself.  I  consider  that  journey  as 
the  deciding  one  of  my  life.*' 

"  Pah  !  **  said  the  Doctor,  taking  more  snuff. 

"  I  shall  start  Friday  morning.** 

"Stop  a  minute:  —  why  Friday?  —  Never  start  on 
Fridays.  Ships  never  do,  if  one  can  help  it.  If  they  dp, 
they  are  lost.    Well — go  on." 
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"  Saturday,  then,  if  you  like.  ,  I  shall  order  the  br^tcs^ 
to  the  door  at " 

"Whatisabritcska?"  ;'.;'' 

"  The  name  of  the  carriage^  and  "  . 

"  Unde  derivatur?  ** 

*'  Oh  !  —  don't  wOrry  me  about  such  infernal  nonsensj^. 
Listen.  I  shall  start  about  seven — and  so  get  to  Oxfo^ 
about  half-past  twelve." 

"Quere,  now — why  do  you  go  through  Oxford  ?      . 

"  Why — why — because 'tis  the  nearest  road^  and    'jf   ** 

''  Stop  a  minute  —  University  College  is  the  oldest  col- 
lege at  Oxford,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know —  I  don't  care.  Will  you  hear  me  r.-r— 
From  Oxford  I  get  to  Chapel-house^  through  Wood- 
stock — 
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Ay,   I  know  Woodstock,"  said  MacGopus.     *^  Let  s 

see  —  Blenheim  was  built  in " 

'^  The  deuce  take  Blenheim.    Let  me  tell  you  my  plan." 

'^  Ah — well  give  us  some  wine,  my  lord." 

"  I  don't  mean,  however,  to  get  to  Binford  till  the  i^e?tt  ^ 

day-*  ,  „ 

Quere,  now — what  s  Binford  ?     said  the  Doctor. 

Why,  I  have  told  you  fifty  times  every  day -^ the 

place  where  our  cottage  is  —  and " 

'^  Oh  —  I  know.     What  did  you  say  the  parson's  name 
was.^ 

"  Lovell." 

'*  Ah —  well,  go  on." 

**  Because,"  continued  Lord  Weybridge,  with  an  ardour  . 
iU  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  perpetual  checks  inter- 
posed  by  his  inquisitive  and  methodical  companion,  ^^^ J 
shall,  I  dare  say,  meet  at  UUsford  with  " 

"Ullsford!  quere "  ,i    . 

^^No. —  Hang  your  queries. — Ullsford  is  the  stage  bu>t  , 
one  before  Binford." 


'*  And  Binford,  you  said 


^^  Pooh !  —  yes  —  fifty  times.     I  say,  at  UUsford  I  snajl 
meet  an  excellent  fellow — a  friend  of  mine-7— Charles  '" 
Harvey "  .  ,  .{ 

** Harvey!**    said  MacGopus.      "Ah  — fish  sauce—* 
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meditations  —  circulation  of  the  blood  — who  is  Harvey, 
my  lord  ?  "  ^ 

''A  particular  friend  of  mine,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard." 

*'  Have  you  known  him  long  ?  " 

''  Ever  since  we  went  to  Binford." 

"Ah? — Binford! — Binford  is  the  place  where  you 
mother's  cottage  is  —  is  not  it  ?" 

,"  Why — yes,  to  be  sure  it  is." 

*f  Where  the  parson  lives  ?  " 

^^Yes." 

"  What  d'  ye  call  his  daughter  ?  " 

"  Emma." 

"Emma  !  —  you  11  never  marry  her," 

"  But  I  wUl,  Doctor." 

^^  You  never  will.  There'll  be  Old  Nick  to  pay,  if  you 
try  it." 

^^  So  you  said  just  now  —  but  I  am  resolved." 

^'  Ah  —  you  think  so." 

"  Think  so !  —Why  you  11  drive  me  mad.  If  I  think 
60,  I  mean  so  —  and  thinking  so      ■     " 

"  You  never  will." 

*^  Mercy  on  me !  —  How  provoking  you  are !  Harbottle 
himself  is  not  half  so  tormenting." 

'^  Quere,  now — who's  Harbottle  }  " 

*'  I  told  you  yesterday — the  Squire  at  Binford." 

'^Binford!  — Oh,  ah." 

*'  Now,  do  contrive  to  recollect ;  or,  if  you  don't  recol- 
lect, don't  try  to  learn  the  name  of  any  thing." 

"  How  should  I  know  about  your  Harbottles  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not ;  but  you  can,  at '  least,  remember 
names."  ' 

'^  It  seems,  I  cannot.     Well ! " 

"  Well !  Nothing  is  well.  You  never  attend  to  what 
A  man  says  to  you." 

''Then  why  do  you  talk  to  me.?"  said  MaqGopiis, 
giving  his  lordship  an  arch  look,  expressive  of  his  own 
consciousness,  that  the  peer  prized  him  highly,  even  while 
abusing  him  for  his  love  of  minutiae.  ''  I  was  always ,  the 
same ;  it  is  not  because  you  are  changed  that  I  can  alter,—-  ^ 
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I  am  off.  When  you^^  I  mean  wlien  your  loYd«kip^->- 
wants  me  again^  send.  You  know  where  I  live.  If  yott 
don't  send  I  shan't  come.  I  'm  not  company  fog  a  maa  m 
love ;  but  Emma  you  shall  never  marry ;  at  leMt,  mikt  fay 
consent." 

^* Your  consent!"  exclaimed  Lord  Wey bridge ;  **wha, 
in  the  name  of  all  absurdity^  ever  thought  oB  addng^  ff^Ht 
consent?" 

*^Why,  you/'  said  MacGopus;  '''when  you' were  « 
youngster  you  never  did  any  thing  without  my  consent^ 
and  many  a  mast-heading  I  have  saved  you^  my  fine  fellow; 
rely  upon  it  you  had  better  stick  to  my  adrice  nowi  I 
have  no  interest  in  what  I  say —  I  want  nothing  of  you; 
and  although  I  might  have  called  to  wish  you  joy  of  yoiur 
elevation^  if  it  is  a  thing  to  congratulate  you  up«n^  I  never 
should  have  sought  you>  if  you  had  not  sought  me." 

'^  All  this  I  admit,"  said  George ;  '^  I  admit  a  thooflaml 
obligations  to  you  —  but  you  are  deucedly  provoking,  and 
that*s  the  truth  of  it  —  as  for  my  elevation,  of  which  you 
speak,  the  accidental  cireomstance         ■  " 

''  Wliat  do  you  call  an  accidental  circumstance  ?  "  said 
MacGopus,  —  "a  lubberly  trick  of  a  landsman's  sailing- 
boat  — a  yacht,  of  ninety  tons,  that  could  not  find  sea -room 
in  the  Mediterranean.     ^AydemU*  as  the  Spaniards  say> 
what  odd  notions  some  people  have  of  pleasure !" 
<'  Think  of  Crabsfaaw's  escape !  *' 
''  Ah  !"  said  MacGopus,  "  who  a  Crabshaw?** 
"Why,  I  told  you,  the  tutor," 

"  Ah  !  I  recollect,"  said  MacGopus.     *^  Now  what  does 
a  tutor  of  that  sort  get  by  way  of  salary?" 
"  How  should  I  know!" 

"  Ask  your  friend  the  parson  —  at  — what's  the  natne 
of  the  place  —  at  —  " 

"  Oh,  the  devil ! "  said  George^  "  you  are  enough  to 
drive  a  man  mad." 

'  I  will  not  endanger  your  lordship's  intelle^tst,"  said 
the  Doctor ;  '^  good  night.  You  are  going  out  of  toirttv 
When  you  return,  you  know  where  to  hear  of  me ;  biil> 
take  my  advice,  get  tid  of  this  Miss'  ■  whatever  her  naiyie 
i$,  as  fast  as  you  oan.' 


ff 
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**.N«T«r,  nevor^  hererl"  said  Lord  Weybridge. 

*'  Thiit's  a  long  time  to  "wait,"  said  MacGopus.  "  Fare. 
vreH;  good-night." 

Saying  Trbich,  the  lofty  monitor  retired,  much  after  the 
fai^ion  of  John  KemHe  (whom  he  greatly  resembled  in 
oountenanoe  and  features)  making  an  exit ;  leaying  Lord 
Weylwidge  in  a  state  of  fever,  brought  on  by  impatience 
of  his  friend's  anxiety  for  particulars,  and  an  apprehension 
that  he  had  offimded  him  by  his  exhibition  of  it. 

It  was  now  Wednesday  evening,  and  Lord  Weybridge 
■had  beguti  to  count  the  hours  until  he  should  start  for  the 
Rectory,  little  dreaming  or  suspecting  what  had  occurred  in 
ihe  village  so  entirely  to  disorganise  his  plans  and  arrange- 
ments. We  will  leave  him,  until  the  arrival  of  the  post 
thb  next  morning  puts  him  in  possession  of  several  facts ; 
.some  of  which  are  already  known  to  the  readers,  and  of 
certain  others,  which  are  not. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

How  strangely  am  I  tempted 
WWb  oppostunily,  which  like  a  sudden  gust 
Had  sweiied  my  calmer  thoughts  into  a  tempest: 
^Accuned  Importunity  f  DBiniAif. 

•LovELL  had  taken,  or  rather  sanctioned,  a  most  important 
step  in  his  daughter  s  career  through  life ;  so  important,  as 
Bmma  herself  considered  !t,  that  she  could  by  no  means 
account  for  his  conduct.  But  Lovell  had  yet  a  duty  to 
perfbrm  connected  with  that  step  which,  be  it  never  for- 
gotten, had  for  its  object,  under  his  auspices^  to  ^^put 
aaonder  those  Whom  God  had  put  together;*'  and  which, 
if  not  more  important,  was  infinitely  more  difficult. 
''He  was*  aware,  that  when  Fanny  had  —  the  moment 
that' the  Squire  quitted  the  Hall,  early  In  the  mprning, 
with  the  prpfessed  object  of  returning  to  Gotonel  Brad- 
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field's  for  another  day  s  9hooting  -«  quitted  it  also  eternally^ 
.•be  had  ieft  a  note  addresied  tober  httsbandy.oeKilaiiMlig 
the  following  few  but  important  words  :*^  .,   ,. 

'^I  ha(ve*  quitted  Binford  for  ever.   .  To  Mr.  X40VeU  I 
lefer  you  for  all  further  information  about  me. 


t» 


This  was  all— >  the  measure  was  decisive -*^ its ^ an- 
•nouneeoient  brief.  Mr.  Lovell  felt  the  extent  of  responsi- 
bility which  was  left  upon  his  shoulders.  If  he  iiad  <tif- 
fered  in  the  mmo  which  Mrs.  Harbottle  took  of  the  state  of 
circumstanoes,  his  task  would  have  been  less  difficulty  lor 
.«6e  was  resolved  to  go,  at  all  hazards  and  all  perils.  The 
moment^  however,  that  he  marked  his  approbation  of  her 
decision  by  sending  his  daughter  as  her  companion^  he  in- 
curred the  entire  responsibility  of  an  adviser ;  and,  invalid 
as  he  was,  and  unaccustomed  to  controversial  discussions^ 
he  felt  an  internal  confidence,  and  even  a  constitutionid 
strength,  which  he  was  sure  would  enable  him  to  vindicate 
the  line  he  had  taken. 

Harbottle,  however,  was  not  destined  to  wait  until  his 
return  in  the  evening  for  the  receipt  of  his  wife's  note. 
Hollis,  the  faithful  and  active,  convinced  by  his  mistress's 
early  departure,  her  hurried  manner,  her  neglect  of  Devon's 
services,  and  other  trifling  incidents,  which,  to  persons  of 
watchful  and  suspicious  minds,  are  '^  confirmations  strong 
as  proof  of  holy  writ^"  that  something  more  than  ordinary 
was  about  to  happen,  sent  ofi^  the  note  she  had  left  by  a 
special  messenger  to  the  Colonel's,  with  orders  to  find  his 
.  master  wherever  he  might  be  shooting. 

The  messenger  proceeded  as  .  directed ;  but>  when  he 

arrived  at  Colonel's  Bradfieki's,  a  spectacle  iar  different 

from  one  of  joy  or  felicity  presented  itself. 

.      It  appeared  that,  late  in  the  day  preceding,  and  just,  as 

.the  party  at  Colonel  Bradfieid's  were  shooting  their  way 

home>  they  fell  in  with  Charles  Harvey,  who^  the  reader 

will  recollect)  was  stayii^;  at  Mordaunt's,  wiliuQ  four  >  miles 

..  of  Bradfieki's  house.     His  appearance  was  quite  a  surprise, 

..And  VOL.  agreeable  one,  to  all  of  the  party  exc^t  Harbottje; 
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•Uowevery  Bnadfi^M  and  all  his  party  insUted  upon  it  tkat 

■  hd  fih^ld  dind  with  them ;  Mordaunt  they  knew  was  gone 
to  town  on  husiness;  and  as  they  were  only  nien>  Chaijiks 
need  not  care  ahout  dress  — >  and  Harbottle  did  not  dress  — - 
and  n^ne  b'f  them  would  dress  -*-  and  he  could  just  as  well 
ride  home  after  dinner  as  before.  Harvey  assented.  Har-> 
Tey  'and  Harbottle  met :  Harvey  felt  awkwaid  — why,  he 
could  scarcely  tell  —  so  did  Harbottle ;  but  the  awkward- 

•  Hess  displayed  itself  rather  to  their  own  consciences  than 
to  the  observation  of  the  company^  and  the  day  passed  off 

'admirably. 

When  l^ey  broke  up^  Harbottle  rode  home^  and^  as  we 

'  know,  arrived  in  safety.  So  rode  Harvey;  but,  to  the  in- 
finite horror  of  the  assembled  party  at  Bradfield^s^  at  break- 
fast the  next  morning,  news  was  brought  that  his  body  had 

'  been  found,  with  that  of  the  horse  on  which  he  rode,  dead 

'  (the  latter  dashed  almost  to  pieces),  at  the  bottom  of  a 
gravel  ^Ht,  in  the  middle  of  Broustead  Common ;  a  pit 
which  had  been  recently  opened  and  dug,  and  of  which, 
consequently,  even  he  who  knew  the  country  well  was  not 
aware. 

'  The  lamentations  which  this  melancholy  intelligence 
created  were  general ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add^ 
that,  however  keen  the  different  members  of  the  party  were 
for  the  sport  of  shooting,  an  accident  so  dreadful  in  its  re- 

'  suits  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings.  The  body  of  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  had  been  removed  to  the  Hi^- 
moon,  a  puUic  house  on  the  road  to  Broustead,  and  a 

"  coroner's  jury  was  summoned  to  hold  an  inquest  on  it  the 

'Ibllowing  morning. 

To  moralise  upon  the  uncertainty  of  life,  or  enlarge  upon 
the  precariousness  of  existence,  would  be  neither  new,  nor 
in  this  place  edifying;  but  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
company,  of  which,  in  high  health  and  spirits,  this  agree- 
Me  and  accomplished  young  man  had,  not  twelve  hours 

'  before,  made  one,  by  the  intelligenee,  may  easily*  be 
-imagined  ;  even  Harbottle,  who,  with  feelings  of  jealousy 
rankling  in  his  breast,  had  learned  to  hate  his  society  and 

""^r  his  influence  while  alive,  appeared  overeome  by  ^e 
6^nt;  and  tears,  ay!  tears  were  se^i  to  roiU  dowlihis 
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izon  cheeks  as  they  related  to  faim  the  drcmastancai  of 
finding  the  body.  Such  symptoms  were  not  looked  for  in 
aadi  a  being  as  the  Squire.  Those  who  knew  nothing  of 
Ae  real  state  of  his  acquaintance  with  Harvey^  wondered 
to  see  sueh  marks  of  tenderness ;  but  if  they  could  have 
known  how  angrily  they  had  parted,  a  cause  for  their  ap^ 
pearance  might  have  been  found  in  a  feeling  of  remone 
and  regret 

The  party  at  Colonel  Bradfield*s  sq»arated :  their  diver- 
sions were  for  the  present  suspended,  and  each  man  betook 
himself  to  his  home.  Amongst  the  number^  HarbotUe 
prepared  to  go  his  way^  when^  just  as  he  was  taking  leave 
of  the  Colonel,  the  brief  note  which  the  active  and  vigilaBt 
Hollis  had  despatched  to  his  master^  and  of  which  we 
already  know  the  contents^  were  put  into  his  hand. 

Dreadful  was  the  state  to  which  the  perusal  of  this  an- 
nouncement reduced,  or  rather  elevated,  Harbotde.  Anger 
—  surprise  —  remorse  —  terror,  all  were  at  once  operating 
upon  his  mind.  What  had  he  said  or  done  —  what  had 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  her  flight  ?  —  not  love  —  not 
guilt.  No  —  no  —  the  object  of  her  guilty  love  —  as  he 
had  deemed  it  —  was  dead.  Was  it  in  an  agony  of  sorrow 
for  his  loss  that  she  had  fled  ?  —  no  —  t?uit  could  not  be^ 
for  she  could  not  have  known  of  it  —  yet  she  might.  It 
was  scarcely  possible  —  whither  was  she  gone  ?  —  she  had 
no  relation  but  an  aunt,  of  whom  she  knew  nothing.  What 
was  he  to  do  ?  he  should  become  the  by- word,  the  mark 
for  scorn  to  point  his  finger  at  —  and  all  that  he  had 
dreaded  far  beyond  the  loss  of  her  of  whom  he  was  so  vain 
— the  ridicule  of  the  world — would  fall  upon  him  — ridi- 
cule—  contempt  perhaps.  But  he  would  undeceive  the 
world,  he  would  exhibit  his  wife's  conduct  in  its  proper 
point  of  view  —  would  he  }  —  what  had  she  done  —  how 
had  she  misconducted  herself  ?  Could  Hollis  substantiate  a 
crime  againi^t  her  ?  —  could  he  safely  attribute  to  the  ill'^ 
fated  Harvey,  liow  stretched  upon  the  pallet-bed  of  the 
"worst  inn's  worst  room,"  guilt  or  intrigue?  —  Hollis 
would  say  any  thing  —  and,  with  his  views  of  religion  and 
morality,  would  not  scruple,  perhaps,  to  substantiate  his 
evidence  by  an  oath  —  but  what  CQuld  he  s<ty  ? 
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'-  LoveU  fv^  to  gLte  lam  idl^the  intelligeiice  he  waa  •  to 
ItceiTe  about  his  wife  —  how  was  thig  ?  — if  «fae  had  'haen 
guilty,  she  would  not  have  made  him  her  confidant-^  how 
fa  had  eke  trusted  him  ? — had  she  betrayed  the  last  night's 
coDTiersation  ?  -^  had  she  proclaimed  him  —  what  ?  --^thftt 
he  dare  not  ask  himself.  His  quivering  lips^  his  trembling 
hnefis^  and  his  parched  throat,  were  all  of  them  proofs  how 
much  he  dreaded^  as  well  as  regretted^  Fanny*s  flight. 

He  had  not  courage  to  see  any  of  the  party  -^  all  of 
whom,  as  has  just  been  mentioned^  were  on  the  point  e£ 
flying  &om  the  centre  of  affliction  —  but  mounted  his 
horse,  and  cantered  homewards^  nearly  unconscious  of  what 
he  was  doing. 

'^  Send  Hollis  to  me/'  were  his  first  words  on  his  arrival 
at  Binford. 

He  passed  across  the  hall  and  through  the  drawing- 
room:  there  lay  her  work  — on  a  table  were  her  gloves-^ 
her  writing-desk  —  the  pen  with  which  she  had  written 
her  last^  last  letter ;  there  were  the  flowers  her  hand  had 
placed,  the  evening  before^  in  one  of  the  vases  on  the 
chimney-piece  —  they  were  still  fresh  and  fragrant,  hut 
she  that  had  placed  them  there  was  gone ;  the  book  from 
which  she  had  been  reading  to  him  lay  open  at  the  very 
page  where  she  had  ceased^  and  a  copy,  which  at  his  desire 
she  was  making  of  a  drawing  of  his  favourite  dog^  lay  by 
his  side.  Base  and  barbarous  as  he  might  have  been,  the 
pang  he  then  felt  was  almost  punishment  sufficient  to  atone 
for  all  bis  cruelty  to  her. 

•  Where  was  she  ?  —  she  that  he  had  loved — adored  — 
with  all  the  love  and  adoration  of  which  he  was  capable^-* 
the  pride  of  his  hearty  the  ornament  of  his  house  —  gone 
T^  gone !  and,  as  she  had  said,  for  ever.  On  his  knees 
would  he  now  have  supplicated  for  hours  to  see  her  again 
in  her  wonted  place  —  again  smiling  ^*-  again  attending  to 
his  wants,  and  even  anticipating  his  wishes.  What  was  to 
he  done? 

I  thought  it  best  to  send  the  note  to  you,"  said  HoUit : 

I  was  sure  my  mistress  never  meant  to  retuam." 
Is  Devon  with  her  ?  "  , 
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No^  sir,"  said  Hollis^  ''no  human  being  from  this 
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aceotnpanieB  her^  nor  did  she  take  with  her  one  tfngle  article 
of  dress.  She  left  the  house  hefore  /  was  up.  D.*v(m''did 
not  see  her  hefore  her  departure.  I  heard  afterWarids  iHat 
she  had  heen  at  the  Parsonage^  and  I  thought  it  hiighi  he 
only  some  early  expedition  with  Miss  Loyell;  but  when  I 
saw  the  letter  I  thought  differently." 

'*  Hare  you  enquired  how  she  went  from  BittfOrd  P  ^ 
'*  In  Mr.  Loveli's  carriage;    that  I  fbund  out  at  the 
George.     It  has  not  heen  away  more  than  an  hour.     I 
understand  they  were  going  towards  Bath. 
What  do  you  mean  by  they  ?  " 
Miss  Lovell  is  gone  with  my  mistress/'  said  HoIIis. 


TBuina  mey  were  going  rowarus  jdkiu." 

**  Miss  Lovell  gone  with  her  !  " 

'*  Yes  —  so  that  any  notion  of  her  meeting  Mr.  Harvey 


is  out  of  the  question." 

'*  Harvey  \"   exclaimed    Harbottle^    *'  Harvey  —  meet 

•  him  !     What !   haven't  you  heard  —  Harvey  is  dead  —  a 
corpse  —  stiff —  cold  !     Harvey  —  no  !  no !  ** 

"  Dead  !"  said  Hollis.     ''  WTiat,  murdered  ?" 

'*  No,  no !"  said  Harbottle ;  "  who  should  murder  him? 
^  an  accident.  His  horse,  it  is  supposed,  ran  away  with 
him  on  returning  from  Colonel  Bradfield^s  last  night,  and 
pitched  head  foremost  with  his  master  on  him,  into  a  gravel- 
pit,  which  has  heen  incautiously  left  open  on  Brcmstead 
Common.' 

''  Was  he  at  Colonel  Bradfield's  kst  night .?  "  sdd  Hollis. 

''  He  was." 

'*  And  found  dead  this  morning  ?  " 
'  *'  Yes,"  said  Harbottle ;  "  would  he  had  been  dead  a 

•  year  ago  ! " 

'  *^  Ay,  so  indeed ;  and.  it  had  been  well,  and  I  believe 
our  mistress  would  have  been  here  to-day,"  said  HoUfii; 
^'  but  the  accident  is  strange." 

**  Not  strange  at  all.  He  had  drank  much  wine,  the  horse 
he  rode  was  that  bay  which  he  had  here — always  a  runaW^, 
—  and  I  suppose,  in  his  harum-skarum  way  of  riding  across 
a  country,  he  pitched  into  the  pit  before  he  was  aware  ^f 
his  danger." 

'^  There'll  be  an  inquest  on  the  body,  of  course  ^"  ^d 

•  HoUis. 


,-  "  Of  course^  to<i-day.     What  evidence  caa  be  ^adduced^  I 
,;fa]WQt  9ee ;  for  who  is  to  be  a  witness  to  an  accident  which 

.  >hap]»^ned  on  a  dark  nighty  to  a  man  alone  on  a  heathy  it 

,  would  be  difficult  to  guess/' 

"  That's  true,"  said  Hollis;  "  but  who  saw  him  last  ?  " 

''  That's  more  than  I  know/'  said  Harbottle:  "  it  s  a  bad 

thing,  and  a  shocking  things  and  at  any  other  time  I  should 

haye  felt  it  more  than  now ;  when,  besides  all  other  circum- 

:  stances  connected  with  his  name  and  conduct,  I  have  a  sorrow 
of  my  own,  much  deeper  than  any  which  the  sorrow^  of 
others  cim  afflict." 

*'  My  advice,  sir,"  said  Hollis,  ^^  to  you,  in  the  business, 
as  regards  my  mistress,  is  not  to  disturb  yourself  about  it. 
Now  she  is  gone,  I  declare,  to  my  mind,  I  don't  believe  she 
ever  cared  about  you  —  never  valued  you  as  she  ought  to 

.  liave  done.  If  I  were  you  I  would  make  her  a  suitable  aL 
lowance,  and  live  on,  as  comfortable  and  as  happy  as  a  prince 
without  her." 

^^  Unfeeling  scoundrel!"  said  Harbottle:  ^^  how  dare  you 

,  presume  to  utter  advice  to  me,  a  master  for  whose  respect- 
ability you  have  pretended  to  have  a  care  ! " 

'^  I  spoke  but  what  I  thought,"  said  Hollis :  "  the  mo- 
ment a  woman  -^  a  lady,  I  mean,  I  beg  pardon  —  but,  ladies 
or  not  ladies,  they  are  all  much  the  same — shows  that  she 
cares  nothing  about  her  husband,  why,  then,  what  I  say  is, 

her  husband " 

*^  Care  nothing  !  Hold  your  tongue,  this  instant,"  said 
Harbottle :  '^  leave  me -~  get  out  of  my  sight :  it  is  to  you, 
rather  than  to  your  mistress,  I  owe  all  this  misery,  this  heap, 
this  accumulation  of  wretchedness  that  I  feel,  and  from 

, which  all  my  money,  ten  times  told,  can't  release  me.  You, 
sir,  it  was,  who  first  excited  my  suspicions  about  the  unfor- 
tunate, poor,  lost  Harvey !" 

.  '^  Poor  ! "  muttered  Hollis :  '^  oh,  he  pities  him,  and  / 
9xn.  a  scoundrel  I " 

If  Mr,  Hollis  had  not  known  the  violence  of  his  master's 
temper,  and  moreover  been  quite  clear  as  to  the  side  on  which 
his  "  bread  was  buttered,"  he  would  have  made  that  mas- 
ter such  an  answer  as  would  have  astounded  him;  but  he 
was  a  patient  creature,  he  knew  into  what  this  fever  of  teit- 
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per  would  ^nMde,  and  was  ^te  certain  that  in  tibm  next 
twelve  hours  he  should  hare  the  Sqaii«  as  maeh  imd«r  cots.*, 
yn^d  as  ever.  Only  let  the  master  or  imatf ess  •candeiaend 
to  make  the  servant  a  friend,  the  t^ks  are  tuined  inithe 
twinkling  of  an  eye^  and  the  menial  ceases  tohe  the  inferior* 
In  Hol]is*8  hands,  the  pufse-^pniiid  Sqoire  had  placed  hin^ 
aelf ;  to  him  had  he  humiliated  himsdf  evonintothe  request^* 
uig  rather  than  ordering  (for  it  forms  no  specsfio  parfcoiPitfae 
tervant's  duty),  to  pry,  and  listen,  and  pick  np  inteHigenee 
connected  with  the  domestio  proceedings  of  his  own  lests^ 
blishment ;  and  now,  because  the  results  of  his  in%aiskorial 
system  had  been  moat  calamitous,  he  found  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  fellow  with  whose  insolence  and  rovei^eM 
malignity  he  had  the  misery  of  being  threatened. 

Harbottle  —  and  that  astonished  his  familiar  -*- although 
evidently  shoeked  and  startled  by  the  flight  of  his  wile, 
was  less  agitated  by  that  eveot,  which,  Hollis  thought^  would 
have  excited  him  most  violently,  than  by  the  death  of  Har^ 
vey,  which  the  same  discerning  individual  seemed  to  think 
ought  to  have  had  no  terrors  for  him.  The  Squire>  how.* 
ever,  resolved  upon  proceeding  to  the  Rectory  instsmdy,  and 
making  such  enquiries  as  he  considered  necessary  as  to 
Fanny's  arrangements,  and  as  to  the  reasons  she  had  giresk 
Lovell  for  her  sudden  adoption  of  the  measure  which  she 
biBid  taken.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  was  not  himself 
conscious  of  all  that  had  passed  the  preceding  evening,  and 
laertain  it  is  that  he  was  not  prepared  for  what  he  was  to  hear 
from  the  lips  of  his  reverend  friend,  for  whom  he  had  reaUy 
a  great  respect,  and  for  whose  pious  and  exemplary  character 
he  perhaps  never  felt  a  higher  regard  than  at  a  moment 
.when  he  felt  himself  lowered  to  a  pitch  (^  misery  and  degra** 
dation,  hitherto  beyond  his  imagination,  and  at  present  far 
beyond  his  expression. 

He  walked  to  the  Parsonage  •*-  cursed  as  he  passed  his 
own  threshold  by  the  servant  who,  under  his  own  auapioss^ 
had  destroyed)  him  -^  sneered  at  by  his  groomuboys,  and 
most  especially  ridiculed  by  Ins  housemaids,  who  peeped 
irom  the  ^bed-room  windows  as  he  passed  along  to  join  in^ 
the  mbqkery  that  was  going  on  below*  Of  his  liability  to' 
this  sort  i^of  observation  he  waa  fuUy^consoioufk,  and  toritdi 
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unpleasiititnesB  ifiost  seti^tivdy  alive ;  and  liis  heart  beat^ 
and  his  cheefk  blanched^  as*  he  approached  the  shops  of 
Btnford^  at  the  doors  of  which  the  red'-faced  bumpkins  whtf 
owned  them ^Were  standing,  with  the  bare  apprehension  that 
they  might  be  rude,  or  cold  in  their  civility,  or  insolent  itt 
their  bearing ;  but  little  did  Harbottle  know,  however  much 
he  gloried  in  it,  of  the  influence  which  wealth  possesses  in 
a  oomnranity  Hke  that  composed  of  ten-pound  householders. 
The  *^  fat  and  greasy,"  and  the  ^'  great  unwashed,*'  bowed 
and  smiled  their  best,  as  usual,  and  as  they  would  have  done^ 
if,  like  Bluebeard,  he  had  cropped  his  ladies  by  dozens,  and 
had  not  been  detected.     But  the  bright-eyed  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  gentleman  **  soap  and  tallow  line,"  hidden 
behind  their  muslin  curtains  and  Venetian  blinds,  looked  on, 
and,  in  "  their  looking,  looked  unutterable  things;"  for, be 
it  understood,  excellent  and  exemplary  as  Fanny  was,  this 
fenrale  portion  of  the  Binford  population  had  been  for  iht 
last  two  years  wondering  how  Mrs.  Harbottle  could  endure 
such  a  man,  more  especially  as  Mrs.  Devon,  who  was  a  per- 
fect oracle  among  the  second-rate  inhabitants,  and  who,  at 
that  period,  considered  her  mistress  quite  (as  she  called  her 
in  writmg  of  her)  an  ^'  angle,"  related  such  a  collecdon  of 
historiettes  connected  with  the  disagreements  between  her 
lady  and  her  master,  as  led  them  to  suppose  that  a  very 
slight  strain  upon  the  cord  would  snap  it  asunder. 

Harbottle  never  before,  in  walking  through  Binford,  felt 
what  he  did  on  that  memorable  day ;  nor  was  the  wretched- 
ness of  his  present  feelings  at  all  relieved  by  the  anticipation 
of  the  conversation  which  must  ensue  between  him  and  the 
Rector.  He  turned  the  different  points  of  the  case  over  in 
his  mind,  and  resolved^  at  all  events,  to  rate  his  reverend 
friend  for  permitting  his  daughter  to  accompany  Fanny, 
thus  lending  a  marked  and  important  sanction  to  a  step 
which>  at  that  moment,  he  was  prepared  to  contend,  nothing 
that  he  had  either  said  or  done  could  possibly  justify. 

In  this  state  of  turmoil  and  agitation  he  reaehed  the  gate 
of;  the  Parsonage^house.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  was  ad« 
niitted ;  but  «uoh  is  the  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  human 
nttture^at  dertain' periods,  ^ae  he  felt  a  conviction  that  the 
Rector *8  maa,  whohappmied  to  open  the  door>  did  notr»^ 
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ceive  him  with  the  same  respect  which  he  was  formerly . 
wont  to  use  ;  and  when  Miss  Lovell  —  the  aunt,  who  had 
returned  the  preceding  evening  to  give  Emma  her  holiday 
—  rose  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  drawing-room^  and  said, 
more  coldly^  as  it  seemed  to  him  than  usual^  that  she  would 
herself  go  and  tell  her  hrother  he  was  there,  it  struck  him 
that  there  was  an  alteration  in  her  manner  which  nothing  but 
a  family  determination,  decidedly  against  himself,  could 
have  induced. 

She  did  not  re.appear ;  nor  did  even  the  Rector's  man 
show  himself  again ;  a  small  white- faced  boy,  who  was 
called  ^'  page"  to  aunt  Eleanor,  the  sister,  and  who  in  that 
character,  superseding  what  commonly-minded  persons  were 
accustomed  to  consider  footboys,  wore  red  seams  down  his 
pantaloons,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  white  sugar- 
loaf  buttons  on  his  jacket,  came  into  the  room,  told  the 
Squire  that  the  Rector  would  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  '^  mar- 
shalled him  the  way  that  he  should  go." 

The  Squire  entered  the  library  in  which  his  unhappy 
wife  had  detailed  her  sorrows  but  a  few  hours  before ;  and 
Mr.  Lovell,  having  received  him  calmly,  yet  coldly,  desired 
that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  while  Mr.  Harbottle  was 
with  him ;  the  pale-faced  urchin  with  the  buttons  bowed 
obedience,  and  the  double  doors  of  the  sanctum  were  closed  , 
upon  the  anxious  pair. 


I 


CHAPTER  VII.  ' 

'  The  parent's  partial  fondness  for  a  child,    ' 
An  only  child,  can  surely  be  no  crime.  S^vopr.  f      ; 

- '     ' ' 

The  longest  day  must  have  an  end.     The  morning  so  piuch . 
wished  for,  because  it  was  the  one  immediately  preoedll^g 
that  on  which  Lord  Weybridge  was  to  start  for  Binfo^ d, 
dawped  —  his  lordship  rose  —  dressed,  and  proceeded  .to. 
breakfast,  when,  amongst  various  letters  from  different  parts 
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of  England,  one  from  his  mother^  larger  in  itasize  and  im- 
portant in.  its  weighty  first  caught  his  notice  —  he  broke., 
the  seal  a^d  read ;  — 

«  Dale  Cottage,  Mopday. 
'^  My  dear  George, 

'^  News,  and  of  much  importance,  from  a  village  like 
this,  may  be  unexpected  —  if  I  suspect  rightly,  it  may  be 
unwelcome.  So  many  eyents  have  been  crowded  into  the 
day,  that  the  whole  place  is  literally  ringing  with  them, 
and  so  very  curious  are  they  in  their  nature,  that  I  scarcely 
know  where  to  begin. 

'^  In  the  first  place^  prepare  your  mind  for  a  shock  — •  a 
serious  shock  —  your  friend  Mr.  Harvey  is  dead  I  —  killed 
last  night  as  he  was  returning  to  Mr.  Mordaunt*s  from 
Colonel  Bradfield^s:  he  and  his  horse  were  both  found,  early 
this  morning,  in  a  gravel  pit  which  has  been  recently  opened 
on  Broustead  Common.     This  inteligence,  I  am  sure,  will  , 
agitate  and  affect  you,  as  indeed  it  agitated  and  afiected  me, 
not  only  because  I  admired  Mr.  Harvey  for  his  accom- 
plishments and  qualities,  but  because  I  know  he  was  an.  in.   , 
timate  and  favourite  friend  of  yours :  such,  however,  is  the 
fact.    The  coroner's  inquest  is  to  be  held  to-day;  but  as  he 
was  galloping  home  alone,  of  course  there  can  be  no  evidence 
to  show  how  the  accident  occurred,  and  therefore  nothingex-  . 
planatory  of  the  distressing  circumstances  can  be  expected. 

*^  This  melancholy  occurrence  is  to  be  coupled  with  an- 
other event  wholly  unconnected  with  it,  but  which  affords  an 
example  of  those  curious  coincidences  which  you  and  I  have 
60  often  discussed,  as  forming  a  striking  part  of  the  romance 
of  real  life.  Mrs.  Harbottle  has  eloped  from  the  Squire  — 
she  went  off^  to-day,  about  twelve  o'clock,  nobody  knows 
why  —  nobody  knows  whither.  She  has  not  taken  her 
own  maid  with  her  nor  any  servant  of  the  house.  But 
there  is  another  circumstance  connected  with  her  flight 
which,  perhaps,  will  interest  some  people  more  than .  the 
flight  itself,  —  she  is  accom{)anied  in  her  notable  expedition 
from  her  home  by  your  innocent,  shy,  unassuming^  unpre- 
tending fair  friend.  Miss  Emma  Lovell,  who,  in  the  broad 
face  of  day,  has  had  the  assurance  to  play  companion  to  a 
lad^  running  away  from  her  lawful  husband. 
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''  Tliese  incidents^  as  I  have  just  said^  m  one  day^  are 
tolerably  well  for  a  quiet  place  like  this.  The  Squire  was 
sent  for  home,  after  her  departure,  and  returned  to  the 
•  Hall.  What  steps  he  intends  to  take  nobody  here  knows  ; 
but  at  present  he  has  exhibited  no  inclination  to  follow 
the  fugitive.  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him;  but  Mrs, 
Harbottle's  maid  has  told  mine  that  he  has  been  raving  and 
storming  like  a  madman  all  the  forenoon,  more  particularly 
since  his  return  from  the  Parsonage-house,  whither  he,  in 
the  first  instance,  proceeded  to  enquire  about  his  lady. 

"  I  made  particular  enquiries  whether  Mrs.  Harbottle 
knew  of  the  fatal  occurrence  to  poor  Mr.  Harvey  before 
her  flight,  and  I  find  that  she  could  have  known  nothing 
about  it — nobody  bad  been  to  Binford  from  Colonel  Brad- 
field's  till  long  after  her  departure,  and  the  Squire  himself 
only  heard  of  it  at  the  moment  he  arrived  to  join  the  day's 
shooting. 

"  If,  as  is  generally  whispered  here,  the  lady  had  made 
an  appointment  to  meet  and  go  ofi^,  or  rather  go  on,  with 
Mr,  Harvey,  the  sudden  intelligence  of  his  death  must 
have  been  an  awfully  serious  blow  to  her.  But  what 
puzzles  every  body  is  the  connivance  of  the  grave,  pious, 
and  venerable  Parson  in  the  expedition  of  his  daughter  in 
the  lady's  company.  Some  people  deduce  from  this  event 
an  idea'  that  Mrs.  Harbottle  has  suffered  some  grievous 
injury  or  ill  treatment  from  her  husband,  and  that  Mr. 
Lotell  has  lent  her  his  daughter's  character  and  reputation 
to  support  her  in  the  struggle.  This  I,  for  one,  do  not 
believe,  nor  am  I  at  all  sure  that  the  poor  old  man,  even  at 
this  moment,  knows  any  thing  about  his  girl's  going.  At 
all  events,  Mrs.  Harbottle  has  one  satisfaction  with  which 
to  console  herself;  in  falling,  she  has  pulled  down  her 
friend,  fbr  I  hear  that  Popjoy 's  assistant,  whom  you  re- 
collect I  recommended  as  an  excellent  husband  to  the  inter- 
esting young  lady,  has  already  declared  off;  so  that  yoii 
see  the  Parson's  Daughter  is  nearly  as  much  damaged  as  her 
imprudent  and  most  probably  guilty  companion. 

"  To-morrow,  or  the  next  day  at  farthest,  I  conclude 
you  win  be  here;  and  then,  perhaps,  you  may  sift  out 
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tome  farther  particulars  :  the  sensation  created  in '  this 
Aionotonous  circle  is  quite  extraordinary.  '  • 

••*  ^^  I  have  had  a  very  long  letter  from  the  Gorgons- — 
they  quite  rave  about  you ;  but  I  have  written  to  dear 
iiaAy  GfOrgon  that  sort  of  letter  in  reply  which  she  will 
.petfectiy  understand  as  a  hope-kilkr  for  any  of  her  girls. 
'The  Duchess^  too^  tells  me  that  you  have  promised  to  gd 
<to  ihem  very  soon,  and " 

"The   Duchess  may " — what,  it  is  impossible 

to  surmise — but  so  exclaimed  George  when  he  came  to  her 
Grace^s  name  —  throwing  down  his  mothers  letter,  aitd 
hiding  his  eyes  with  his  hands — '*  Emma— gdne— loifet 
to  fRe-»— and  herself -~  it  cannot  be  !  Why  that  croaking 
doctor  must  deal  with  some  familiar,  to  have  threaten^ 
me  so  earnestly  with  losing  her — Emma — the  pure— the 
good — the  beautiful — accompany  a  wife  flying  from  the 
arms  and  home  of  her  husband? — It  cannot  be~^I  say 
again,  and  again,  it  cannot  be.  I'U  never  go  near  Binford 
•—I'll  never  see  that  hated  place  again.— What  could  'I 
say  to  Harbotde.'^ — what  to  Lovell? — I  dare  not  ask 
them  any  thing  concerning  what  has  happened — and  you, 
too,  my  poor,  kind  friend,  Harvey — you  to  whom  I  ad- 
dressed the  expression  of  all  my  feelings  only  yesterday— 
anticipating  that  you  would  bound  to  meet  me  at  Ullsford 
to  talk  over  our  sorrows  and  hopes  together— ^ gone— dead! 
is  it  all  a  dream  .^  —  Harvey  dead — the  honest  hand  that 
pressed  mine  a  few  short  days  ago  •*— cold --^  stiff — sense* 
less --^surely  this  must  be  some  trick  to  cozen  me —^  some 
&4ghtful  story  wrought  up  by  my  mother  in  a  fit  of  frenzy, 
to  drive  me  for  ever  from  the  place  so  intimately  associated 
with  aH  the  people  she  has  named -*••  now  dead— -or,  per* 
haps,  worse ! "  .  -       • 

-  Lord  Wey bridge's  first  impression  was  to  seek  bis  old 
friend^  the  Doctor;  but  he  felt  himself  at  the  moment 
onequal  to  his  society,  not  only  because  the  numerous  inci- 
dents which  had  occurred  would  naturally  give  rise  t6 
ktnumeraUe  interrogations,  which  he  was  qaite  sure  he 
diould  have  neither  patience  nor  temper  to  aiisw^er,  ibtil 
because  he  felt  convinced  that  the  Doctor  would  consider 
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himself  amazingly  strengthened  in  his  dictum  about  not 
marrying  the  Parson's  Daughter^  by  the  recent  extraordi. 
nary  occurrences^  and  would  consequently  deal  out  his 
decisions  upon  that  point  so  triumphantly  as  to  drive  him 
half  mad. 

To  what  line  of  conduct  Lord  Weybridge  might  have 
eventually  committed  himself,  it  is  impossible  to  say^  for 
distracted  as  he  was  with  his  view  of  Emma's  extraordi. 
nary  conduct^  in  countenancing  and  supporting  Mrs.  Har- 
bottle^  and  grieved  to  the  heart  as  he  was  by  the  dread- 
ful accident  which  had  occurred  to  his  amiable  friend^  he 
was  compelled^  by  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no 
control^  to  attend  —  as  much  as  in  him  lay — to  law  busi- 
ness of  a  nature  so  dry  and  dull^  that  even  the  gratifying 
fact  of  his  own  exaltation  and  aggrandisement  could 
scarcely  repay  him  for  his  application  to  the  subject.  It^ 
nevertheless^  forced  him  to  make  that  application^  and 
consequently  draw^  or  rather  drive^  his  attention  from  the 
circumstances  much  more  interesting  to  his  heart  and 
mind^  if  not  so  vitally  important  to  his  property  and  pre- 
tensions. 

That  he  would  have  hastened  his  departure  for  Binford^ 
or  made  up  his  mind  never  to  see  it  again^  appeared 
equally  probable  when  he  had  read  the  dreadful  accounts 
contained  in  his  lady-mother's  letter.  But  whatever  might 
have  been  his  resolution^  it  was  stayed  and  checked  by 
another  events  equally  unexpected  with  either  of  the  others 
which  have  just  been  detailed^  and  which  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  arrival^  about  the  middle  of  the  next  day^ 
at  the  door  of  his  lordship's  hotels  of  Lady  Frances  She- 
ringham  herself  and  her  maid^  in  a  ''  yellow  and  two/* 
with  her  tall  footman^  Robert^  bumping  his  plush  upon  the 
bar  of  the  *'  chay,"  outside. 

Her  ladyship  had,  previously  to  that  morning,  felt  vari- 
ous suspicions  about  the  interest  which  her  son  took  in 
Binford,  its  politics  and  its  inhabitants ;  but  whether  the 
real  object  of  attraction  were  the  Squire's  lady  or  the  Par- 
son's Daughter,  she  had  not,  even  up  to  that  period,  satis- 
factorily to  herself  ascertained.  She  had  now  convinced 
.herself.     If  the  reader  recollects  the  preceding  narrative^ 
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he  will  see  how  the  discovery  arose : — her  ladyship  had 
received,  by  that  morning's  post,  a  letter  from  her  son,  di- 
rected to  the  Lady  Frances  Sheringham,  Dale  Cottage, 
Binford,  which  she  had  no  sooner  opened  than  she  found 
it  was  not  intended  for  her,  but  on  the  contrary  for  his 
friend  Charles  Harvey,  at  that  time  no  more.  George 
had,  it  will  be  remembered,  written  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
and  another  to  his  ill-fated  friend,  and  sealed,  addressed, 
and  despatched  them  both  at  the  same  time.  In  the  con- 
fusion of  the  moment  he  had  mis-directed,  and  conse. 
quently  mis-despatched,  his  epistles — the  result  of  which 
confusion,  not  so  uncommon  in  society  as  steady-going 
methodical  people  may  suppose,  was  the  perusal  by  Lady 
Frances  of  the  following  confidential  and  explanatory 
epistle : — 

"  Tuesday  evening. 
"  Dear  Harvey, 

*^  I  verily  believe  that  nothing  upon  earth  is  so  delight- 
ful as  meeting  with  a  little  sympathy.  I  do  assure  you 
our  dinner  and  evening  at  UUsford  were  to  me  most  agree- 
able, so  agreeable,  indeed,  that  I  am  going  to  propose  our 
meeting  there  again  on  Friday.  On  that  day  1  shall  be 
€571  route  to  Binford,  whence  I  shall  take  my  mother  to 
Severnstoke,  which  she  has  never  seen,  and  which  now  is 
mine.  I  shall,  therefore,  if  it  suit  your  engagements,  call 
a  halt  at  Ullsford,  and  repeat  our  last  fishing  and  fowling 
repast  on  Thursday.  The  Mordaunts  can'  surely  spare 
you  for  one  dinner ;  and  as  your  heart  is  not  yet,  I  pre-* 
sume,  quite  at  your  own  disposal,  the  thread-paper  misses 
of  the  house  cannot  have  sufficient  attraction  to  keep  you 
tethered  to  their  apron-strings — they  are  indeed  mordantes; 
but  I  think  you  are  not  likely  to  be  a  sufferer —  so  let  me 
hear  that  you  will  meet  me. 

''  I  hate  any  thing  that  sounds  romantic,  and  am  al- 
-  most  as  great  an  enemy  to  what  ladies  of  a  certain  age  caU 
sentiment,  as  the  veriest  dandy  in  London.  But,  my  dear 
Charles,  I  honestly  confess  to  you  that  Emma  and  her 
beauties — not  only  personal  and  mental,  but  of  disposition 
and  heart — are  not  to  be  got  rid  of-— she  is  so  natural,  so 
mild,  so  amiable,  so  gentle,,  and  so  good,  end  rely  upon  it, 

4  2 
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my  dear  friend^  boweyer  lax  a  man  of  the  world  may  be 
in  his  morality^  and  however  loosely  he  may  appear  to  hold 
the '  bonds  of  reason^'  as  some  poet  says^  there  is  no  being 
— at  least  I  hope^  and  even  believe — so  callous  or  de- 
praved^ as  not  to  be  affected  seriously  and  most  advantage- 
ously by  the  sight  of  virtue  and  innocence  like  hers^ 
brought  into  play  in  their  natural  sphere  of  action^  with- 
out forcings  without  pretension^  without  affectation.  The 
sinner's  tear  is  a  pearl  of  precious  value ;  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  admit  to  you — although  I  might  not  venture 
to  do  it  at  my  Lady  Tom-Tit's  soiree — that  I  have  felt 
one  ready  to  starts  when  I  have  contemplated  the  excels 
lence  of  that  exemplary  girl^  and  thought  to  myself  how 
blest,  how  infinitely  blest  he  would  be,  who  could  attach 
to  himself,  and  to  his  heart  and  soul,  such  tenderness,  such 
kindness,  such  affection,  and  such  piety ! 

^^  It  is  a  dangerous  theme.  If  I  were  to  write'  all  I 
think  and  feel  about  this  dear  good  girl,  I  verily  believe  I 
should  outwrite  my  most  voluminous  mother.  My  doom 
is  sealed:  —  either  Emma  Lovell  is  Lady  Wey bridge,  or 
Lady  Weybridge  never  exists  during  my  lifetime. 

''  My  good  and  fond  parent,  who  is,  I  assure  you,  a 
most  admirable  woman — spoiled,  perhaps,  a  little  by 
flattery  at  her  first  outset  in  the  world — will  scarcely  bear 
to  hear  this  determination;^ and  yet,  how  odd!  She 
married  my  father  against  the  wishes  of  all  her  relations, 
who,  as  i  have  heard,  were  most  anxious  that  she  should 
set  her  cap  at  a  duke  of  sixty-four ;  and  yet  she  took  her 
own  way ;  and,  as  far  as  worldly  affairs  go,  her  decision 
has  turned  out  well — for  here  I  am,  what  I  am.  But  I 
am  siu-e  I  should  never  get  her  to  listen  to  my  proposition 
about  dear  Emma.  That  aJie  has  gentle  blood  in  her  veins, 
who  that  has  seen  her  can  doubt  ?  That  she  has  more 
than  gentle  blood  in  them,  I  am  prepared  to  contend  with 
my  sensitive  mother.  Her  mother  was  literally  noble ; 
and  although  you  know  enough  of  me,  to  know  that  I  care 
nothing  for  the  small  differences  of  name  in  the  same 
essential  fluid,  it  may  perhaps  make  a  great  diff»enoe  in 
my  discussions  with  Lady  Frances,  who  is  a  stickler  for 
such  things^  and,  the  otber  day^  serioosly  justified  some 
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man  who  paid  seven  hundred  pounds  to  the  heralds^  for 
making  out  a  pedigree,  in  which  the  principal  charge  was, 
for  kings,  at  five  shillings  apiece :  —  a  proper  price  for 
crowned  heads,  I  know  you  would  say,  if  you  wore  in 
spirits.  It  was  an  Irish  gentleman  of  whom  she  was 
speaking,  as  you  may  naturally  suppose ;  for  kings  were 
never  quite  so  plentiful  in  England  ;  and,  I  suspect,  if  the 
Reform  Bill  passes,  the  scarcity,  for  the  future,  will  he 
even  still  more  striking. 

'*  I  must  not  go  on  filling  up  thi6  sheet  with  my  rhap- 
sodies. When  we  meet^  my  clear  fellow,  we  may  talk  of 
her — of  her — ay ;  and  if  you  promise  me,  as  your  senior 
—  we  sailors  look  sharply  to  seniority  —  to  hehave  well, 
give  your  own  passions  the  curh,  and  allow  mine  the  snaffle 
— we  will  talk  of  another  she — and  a  lovely  one,  too. 
But  remember,  Charles, — yet  why  should  I  lecture — you 
have  taken  your  step— love  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  if 
you  keep  the  field — retreat  in  good  time,  as  you  have  most 
judiciously  done,  and  you  will  not,  perhaps,  be  pursued. 

"  Oh,  Harvey  !  this  horrid  London  — bad  in  its  best 
season  —  but  now  beyond  endurance.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  I  look  forward  to  Thursday — fresh  air  and  fresh 
manners — and  that  unsophistication  which  is  so  much 
ridiculed  here — but  which  holds  out  an  assurance  of  per- 
fect happiness — are  to  me  essential — indispensable.  I 
must  have  them,  Harvey  —  and  so,  my  dear  fellow,  write 
to  me — write — but  meet  me  you  must  at  Ullsford  on 
Thursday.  Entre  nous  —  the  blue  eyes  shall  not  be  men- 
tioned. You  know  what  I  mean.  All  I  say  is,  meet  me. 
On  the  very  brink  of  happiness  myself,  trust  to  me  for 
being  a  most  worthy  sympathiser  in  the  sorrows  of  others. 
Now,  do  not  fail  me,  my  dear  Harvey,  and  believe  me 
truly  yours, 

"  George  —      Psha !  —what  am  I  writing ! 
*'  Wbybridgb." 

*'  So  so  ! "  said  Lady  Frances,  as  she  laid  down  this 

mis-directed  letter,   '*  and  have  I,  by  an    extraordinary 

accident,  after  all  discovered  the  real  inclinations  of  my 

iSon  1     Now  it  come«  clear  as  daylight  to  my  mind's  eye. 

«  3 
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Now  I  can  understand  his  coldness  to  all  his  relations  at 
the  present  auspicious  moment — his  avoidance  of  all  my 
friends,  and  his  anxiety  to  return  here.  And  he  thinks 
his  mother  was  spoiled  hy  flattery^  does  he  ?  And  he 
believes  that  Miss  Lovell  has  noble  blood  in  her  veins !— « 
indeed ! — fifteenth  cousin  of  the  great  aunt  of  an  Irish  baron, 
perhaps.  Miss  Lovell  to  be  Lady  Weybridge!—- to  be 
my  daughter-in-law! — No,  no,  son  George,  that  may 
never  be ** 

And  thus  she  went  on  soliloquising,  until  she  had 
worked  herself  into  the  determination  of  the  absolute  ne«* 
cessity  for  immediate  action.  Something  must  be  done 
on  the  instant.  George  must  not  return  to  Binford.  He 
must  not  have  the  opportunity  of  bearing  Emma's  vindica* 
tion  from  the  lips  of  her  venerable  father,  nor  the  justifica- 
tion of  his  permission  for  her  to  accompany  Fanny.  If, 
as  she  had  really  been  told,  Emma  had  generously  and 
considerately  volunteered,  under  her  father's  sanction,  to 
make  the  journey  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Harbottle*s 
aunt;  her  merit  and  kindness  would  be  instantly  made 
manifest;  while  the  termination  of  their  otherwise  myste. 
rious  expedition  at  the  house  of  the  nearest  female  relation 
she  had,  wqiUd  rescue  Mrs.  Harbottle  from  any  imputation 
of  blame.  All  these  facts  must  unquestionably  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  George,  if  he  were  suffered  to  make  his 
promised  visit  to  the  Cottage,  and  therefore  the  blow  must 
be  struck  instantly.  Lord  Weybridge  must  be  stopped  in 
London,  and  their  journey  to  Worcestershire  made  with- 
out reference  to  Binford,  and  without  any  deviation  from 
the  straight  road,  in  order  to  visit  it. 

On  her  way  to  London,  Lady  Frances  took  into  her 
consideration  the  course  she  should  pursue  with  regard  to 
the  letter,  which  had  thus  accidentally  and  unexpectedly 
come  to  her  hands ;  and  after  a  lengthened  debate  with 
herself,  she  resolved  altogether  to  conceal  the  receipt  of  it 
from  her  son,  judging,  that,  in  the  confusion  which  the 
death  of  bis  friend  must  have  occasioned  in  the  Mor- 
daunt  family,  either  the  letter  which  had  of  course  been 
misdirected  to  him  by  Lord  Weybridge  would  be  entirely 
lost,  or,  if  preserved,  necessarily  opened  by  some  of  his 
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connectiohs,  who,  when  it  was  found  to  have  been  so  mis- 
directed,  would,  in  all  human  probability,  forward  it  to 
her  ladyship ;  her  ladyship,  in  her  anxiety  to  appear  to 
George  perfectly  disinterested,  in  her  assaults  upon  the 
propriety  and  respectability  of  Miss  Lovell,  losing  sight 
of  the  much  more  probable,  as  being  the  more  obvious 
course  to  be  pursued — that  of  returning  the  letter,  un- 
opened, to  the  peer  from  whom  it  came  franked.  Strange, 
however,  as  it  may  seem,  her  ladyship's  silence  was 
effectual ;  for  whether  the  letter  were  opened  by  servants 
or  accidentally  mislaid,  certain  it  is,  it  never  turned  up, 
and  Lord  Weybridge  never  was  in  the  slightest  degree 
enlightened  as  to  the  source  of  his  mother's  authentic  in* 
formation  with  regard  to  his  real  views  and  intentions. 

Lady  Frances,  however,  had  a  curious  mind.  If  she 
had  an  object  to  attain,  she  would  always  go  about  it  as 
engineers  approach  a  fortified  place,  by  a  zig-zag,  or  like 
a  waterman,  who  looks  one  way  while  he  pulls  another. 
A  story  Squire  Harbottle  used  to  tell  in  his  happy  days 
might  serve  as  .an  illustration  of  her  ladyship's  character. 
He  had  ordered  one  of  his  labourers  to  cut  a  path  across 
a  field  for  the  accommodation  of  his  neighbours  by  short- 
ening a  distance  between  two  given  points.  The  man 
obeyed  his  orders  ;  and  when  the  Squire  came  to  look  at 
the  path,  he  found  it,  instead  of  being  straight,  and  in  a 
direct  line  from  boundary  to  boundary,  sinuous  and  snake- 
like, upon  which  he  abused  the  labourer  for  his  stupidity. 
The  labourer  looked  sceptically  at  his  master,  and  said, 
''  Love  your  heart,  sir,  a  piath's  never  straight;  it's  out 
o'  the  nature  of  a  path  to  be  straight."  So  was  it  out  of 
the  nature  of  Lady  Frances  Sheringham's  mind  to  be 
straight,  and  she  felt  herself  in  the  present  instance  fully 
justified  in  exerting  all  her  tact  and  trickery  in  carrying 
the  present  principal  object  of  her  life  —  that  of  over- 
throwing and  utterly  destroying  the  much-dreaded  con- 
nection between  her  son  and  the  Parson's  Daughter. 

^'  My  mother  I "  exclaimed  Lord  Weybridge,  as  his 
servant  announced  Lady  Frances. 

•    ''  Yes,  dearest  George  ! "  exclaimed  her  ladyship,  run- 
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jiing  into  his  arms ;  "  I  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
the  distress  you  must  be  suffering,  on  account  of  your 
poor  friend's  death,  in  the  midst  of  the  worries  of 
business  and  the  dulness  of  London ;  and  I  resolved  to 
volunteer  my  society.  If  you  had  come  to  me  at  Binford, 
on  your  way  to  Worcestershire,  it  would  have  made  nearly 
forty  miles  difference  in  the  journey  ;  now  that  I  am  here^ 
all  that  will  be  saved,  and  we  can  go  to  M^orcestershire 
direct.     Tel  J  me,  my  dear  child,  how  are  you  ?  " 

^^  In  health,  well  enough,"  said  George ;  "  but  in  mind 
diseased.  The  events  with  which  your  letter  have  made 
me  acquainted,  only  prove  that  rank  and  fortune  cannot 
alone  secure  happiness.  So  severe  a  blow  has  never  fallen 
upon  me  as  that  which  your  intelligence  inflicted.'' 
•  *^  The  news  of  the  death  of  one  to  whom  we  are 
attached,"  said  Lady  Frances,  *'  coming  so  suddenly,  has 
all  the  terror  of  a  frightful  dream ;  it  seems  impossible, 
and  we  vainly  hope  to  awake  from  the  terrible  illusion. 
Is  it  not  curious,  that  such  an  event  should  have  occurred 
so  near  to  the  period  of  Mrs.  Harbottle  s  elopement?*" 

"  Curious,  indeed,"  said  George ;  *'  but  strangest  of 
all  is  it,  that  she  should  have  persuaded  Emma  Lovell  to 
accompany  her,  or  that  her  father  should  have  sanctioned 
such  a  step,  which  he  must  have  done.  However,  a  few 
days  will  dear  up  that  part  of  the  story,  for  if  we  do 
not  pass  through  Binford,  going  to  Worcestershire^  I  shaU, 
at  all  events,  see  the  poor  old  gentleman  when  I  leave 
you  there^  on  our  return.** 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  back  to  Binford,**  said  Lady 
Frances,  '^  till  after  Christmas.  My  present  intention 
is,  to  go  on  from  you  to  the  north,  and  so  remain  till  I 
return  from  Grimsbury.  Binford  is  so  cut  up  and  altered 
by  the  events  which  have  so  unexpectedly  occurred^  and^ 
as  circumstances  now  stand,  one  must  take  a  decided  line 
in  the  politics  of  the  place — that  I  shall  retire  from  it^ 
until  it  has  again  settled  down  into  its  wonted  tranquillity. 
I  have  made  my  arrangements ;  the  furniture  is  all  to  be 
taken  down,  and  the  cottage,  as  you  would  say,  to  be 
'-  laid  up  in  ordinary'  till  January^  or^  perhaps,  Feb- 
ruary.'* 
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*'  If  I  ever  see  Biiiford  again/'  said  George^  "  I  shall 
see  it  before  January." 

''  I  was  sure  your  feelings  would  be  sadly  excited  about 
the  dreadful  accident  to  Mr.  Harvey/'  said  Lady  Frances. 

'^  And,  teU  me/'  said  his  lordship,  *'  did  any  thing 
appear  in  the  evidence  before  the  coroner  to  account  for 
the  destruction  of  my  poor  friend  ?  " 

"  Nothing/'  said  Lady  Frances ;  *^  nothing  beyond  the 
fact  which  I  wrote  to  you ;  the  people  have  made  a  strong 
representation  of  the  dangerous  state  and  position  of  the 
gravel-pit ;  but  the  precaution  comes  rather  late.  I  never 
saw  a  more  powerful  feeling  than  the  event  has  created  in 
the  neighbourhood." 

*'  Poor  fellow  !"  said  George. 

And  thus  did  Lord  Weybridge  continue  enquiring,  and 
Lady  Frances  replying,  until  at  length  it  occurred  to  them 
both,  that  her  ladyship  might  perhaps  require  some  re- 
freshment after  her  hurried  journey,  and  they  parted 
only  to  meet  again  at  dinner. 

Lady  Frances  could  not  help  congratulating  herself  on 
the  execution  of  her  plan,  and  rejoicing  greatly  in  the 
readiness  with  which  George  had  altered  the  arrangement 
of  taking  Binford  en  route  to  his  country  house ;  but  she 
still  saw  the  difficulty  she  had  to  encounter  in  preventing 
a  correspondence  between  him  and  the  Rector,  which  she 
considered,  as  things  stood,  almost  certain  to  be  entered 
upon.  George,  however,  could  not  write  to  him  that  day, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  next,  she  hoped  she  might 
contrive  to  hit  upon  some  expedient  which  should  frustrate 
the  intention  altogether. 

The  party  at  dinner  was  originally  to  have  consisted  of 
Lord  Weybridge,  his  privy- counsellor,  MacGopus,  and  the 
tutor  of  his  late  cousin,  Mr.  Crabshaw,  whom  he  had 
appointed  one  of  his  chaplains.  This  little  junto  was 
agreeably  increased  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Lady 
Frances,  who  had  never  yet  seen  either  of  those  gentle- 
men ;  for  George  before  his  elevation  had  never  any  home, 
except  his  mother's  house  or  hotels  and,  therefore,  had  no 
opportunity  of  entertaining  his  own  personal  friends  at, 
what  would  else  no  doubt/ have  been,  his  hospitable  board. 
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In  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the  guests,  and  iii  an 
interesting  conversation  about  themselves^  we  shall  for  the 
present  leave  [the  lord  and  the  lady^  and  take  a  view  of 
events  as  they  appear  to  be  in  progress  in  the  country. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Your  thoughts  are  still  as  much  your  own 

As  when  you  kept  the  key  of  your  own  breast       Dry  den. 

It  has  long  been  a  question — and  by  many  very  zealous 
persons  —  a  question  of  vast  importance,  whether  the 
£leu8inian  and  Dionysian  mysteries^  the  fraternity  of 
Ionian  architects^  and  the  Essenian  and  Pythagorean 
associations  were  the  same  as  those  of  freemasonry  at  the 
present  moment^  varied  only  as  the  religious  opinions  and 
rites  of  the  different  fraternities  themselves  differ.  Huge 
volumes  have  been  written^  and  great  names  made  in  the 
discussion  of  these  topics^  which^  to  the  ^^  piofane"  and 
uninitiated^  may  appear  not  of  such  transcendent  conse- 
quence ;  but  we  must  leave  them  all^  wherever  they  may 
be  founds  to  the  contemplation  of  our  reader,  and  content 
ourselves  with  merely  telling  him  that  no  lodge  in  the 
world  was  ever  more  closely  tiled  than  Lovelies  library 
during  Harbottle*s  visit ;  nor  any  secret  more  unattainable 
than  the  history  of  what  passed  within  its  walls  between 
the  Squire  and  the  Rector^  pending  their  interview. 

He  entered  the  Parsonage  red  and  raving  with  rage^  he 
left  it  pale  and  subdued ;  he  spoke,  as  he  entered^  in  a 
tone  of  autl^ority  and  passion,  he  quitted  it'with  lowliness 
and  submission,  and  betook  himself  to  the  Hall,  where  he 
remained  for  a  short  time  only,  and  then  departed  in  his 
travelling  carriage,  as  most  people  supposed,  in  pursuit  of 
his  lady. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  She  was  not  destined 
to  be  so  followed ;  and  on  the  second  day  from  their  de* 
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parture^  she  and  her  friend  reached  the  residence  of  hef 
much-talked-of  aunt,  the  elder  sister  of  her  late  father,  a 
venerable  lady^  rigid  in  her  morality,  wholly  unused  to  the 
world  as  it  goes,  a  stranger  to  London  for  forty  years,  and 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  characters  imaginable :  she  was 
full  of  the  anecdotes  of  her  day,  and  of  the  period  when 
she  had  known  a  great  deal  of  every  body  and  every  thing, 
and  when  her  father,  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Harbottle, 
was  a  man  of  wealth  and  importance. 

Fanny,  who,  to  Emma's  great  disappointment  and  even 
vexation,  had  never  gone  one  step  farther  in  the  disclosure 
of  her  reasons  for  so  abruptly  quitting  home,  evidently 
began  to  feel  nervous  and  agitated  as  she  approached  the 
house  of  the  veteran  Diana,  to  whose  care  she  was  about 
to  commit  herself,  and  whose  protection  was  so  requisite 
and  important  to  her  character  in  her  present  difficult  and 
delicate  position.  It  was  in  vain  £mma  periodically  re-* 
newed  her  enquiries  on  the  subject ;  she  was  met  by  her 
friend  with  one  of  those  '^  pray  don't  ask  me's,"  which  are 
invincible,  and  the  claims  of  friendship,  which  Emma, 
upon  a  principle  of  duty  to  her  father,  could  not  hesitate 
to  admit. 

Is  it,  however,  to  be  supposed,  that  when  the  day  ap- 
proached on  which  George  was  to  revisit  Binford,  and 
when,  even  by  Fanny's  own  statements,  and  the  repetition 
of  the  conversation  she  had  with  him,  it  was  evident  he 
intended  to  make  a  formal  proposal  for  Emma's  hand,  she, 
with  all 'her  friendship,  all  her  fortitude,  all  her  philosophy^ 
could  keep  her  thoughts  from  wandering  homeward  ?  a 
tendency  to  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  they  the  more 
inclined,  from  the  unusual,  and  to  her  unaccountable,  re- 
serve of  Mrs.  Harbottle. 

She  had  sacrificed  every  thing  for  her,  even  irom  the 
very  first  proposition  she  had  made  to  the  last^  and  yet  she 
was  not  deemed  worthy  of  her  friend's  confidence.  "  In- 
compatibility of  temper"  was  to  be  the  plea  to  her  aunt 
for  her  separation,  backed  and  corroborated  by  a  letter  from 
Lovell.  But  whatever  old  Miss  Jarman  might  think  of 
the  matter,  Emma  knew,  for  she  had  been  told  so  much, 
that  "  incompatibility  of  temper"  was  to  be  called  the 
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cause  of  their  disunion ;  but  that^  in  fact^  it  was  not  the 
real  source  of  the  evil.  Surely^  placed  as  she  was^  she 
ought  to  know  the  whole  truth ;  but  no^  her  father  had 
entreated  her  not  to  press  Mrs.  Harbottle  on  the  subject^ 
to  which  she  had  agreed;  convinced  that  she  would^  of 
herself,  communicate  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
it :  on  the  contrary,  she  found  that  she  would  communicate 
none ;  and  as  Emma's  suspicions^  during  the  progress  of 
their  journey,  turned  more  decidedly  than  ever  towards 
something  connected  with  Charges  Harvey,  and  she  ven- 
tured even  to  hint  as  much,  Fanny's  agitation  and  suffering 
were  visibly  increased,  and,  as  she  had  before  done,  she 
earnestly  entreated  her  never  to  let  her  hear  his  name 
mentioned. 

But  there  was  another  thing  which  mortified  poor  Miss 
Lovell  almost  as  much,  if  not  quite,  as  the  silence  of  her 
friend  upon  her  own  particular  affairs,  which  was.  that 
she  never,  or  if  ever,  only  cursorily  alluded  to  hers.  Once 
or  twice  she  expressed  a  regret,  rather  civil  and  formal, 
though  apparently  sincere,  that  her  misfortunes  had  been 
the  cause  of  taking  Emma  away  from  Binford  at  the  very 
point  of  time  at  which  Lord  Weybridge  was  expected ;  but 
she  did  not  dwell  upon  the  circumstance,  she  did  not  talk 
about  him,  or  his  merits,  or  his  attentions,  or  his  affection ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  maintained  a  sort  of  sullen  silence, 
which,  particularly  as  far  as  his  lordship  was  concerned, 
was  extremely  unpleasant  to  Emma,  and,  moreover,  had  a 
tendency  to  connect,  in  some  way  or  other  — how,  she  did 
not,  it  is  true,  distinctly  make  out  —  her  removal  from 
Binford  with  his  lordship's  arrival  there. 

About  the  dusk  of  the  second  day's  journey  —  not  ex- 
peditiously performed,  for  a  carriage  with  a  pair  of  horsea 
on  the  outside  and  a  couple  of  ladies  within,  is  seldom  put 
into  any  very  rapid  motion  —  they  reached  the  top  of  the 
hOl  which  commands  a  view  of  the  town,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  which  Miss  Jarman's  residence  was  situated^ 
The  fading  redness  of  the  setting  sun  displayed  to  their 
eyes  the  castle  and  church-tower,  and  the  most  prominent 
buildings  of  the  town,  blended  in  one  deep  blue  mass. 
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fantastically  shaped^  and  animated  by  the  lighter  blue  and 
curling  smoke  from  the  chimneys. 

The  post-boy^  taking  advantage  of  the  moment  to  rest 
his  tired  steeds^  touching  his  hat^  turned  on  his  horse  to 
enquire  whether  he  ^as  to  go  across  the  mead^  or  along  the 
high  road^  to  Miss  Jarman's.  As  not  one  individual  of 
the  party  had  ever  seen  the  town^  the  road^  the  mead,  cr 
Miss  Jarman,  the  question  was  hard  to  answer ;  but  the 
reply,  "  whichever  is  the  shortest  way/'  was  safe  and 
considerate ;  except,  indeed,  that  as  much  time  was  con- 
sumed in  traversing  the  worse  road  as  would  have  been 
expended  in  covering  the  longer  distance  on  the  better. 

In  going  for  the  first  time  to  a  place,  more  especially 
if  any  circumstances  of  interest  are  likely  to  result  from 
the  visit,  one  feels,  however  glad  for  many  reasons  to  have 
finished  tl^e  journey,  a  sort  of  regret  that  the  moment  of 
arrival  is  at  hand.  It  is  true,  that  by  the  preconcerted 
division  of  their  progress  into  two  days,  Mr.  Lo veil's  letter 
to  Miss  Jarman,  which  was  to  pave  the  way  for  Mrs.Har« 
bottle  and  prepare  her  aunt  for  her  reception,  accompanied 
by  one  from  herself,  would  have  been  in  her  hands  several 
hours  before  they  reached  her  residence,  still  there  was 
something  awkward,  and  almost  awful,  in  their  meeting ; 
for  Miss  Jarman,  whose  retirement  ^om  the  world  was 
a  matter  of  choice,  had  never  accepted  any  of  the  invit- 
ations of  the  Squire,  of  whom,  however,  it  was  in  some 
degree  fortunate  she  had,  from  all  she  had  heard  of  him, 
formed  a  very  unfavourable  opinion.  There  was  one  pe- 
culiarity for  which  she  was  rather  remarkable :  —  with 
every  disposition  for  conversation,  and  a  good  deal  of 
general  information  and  anecdote,  she  had  not  the  faculty 
of  recollecting  any  thing  in  the  world  which  she  wished  to 
remember ;  her  mind  was  as  quick  and  vigorous  as  ever ; 
and  this  want  of  recollection  did  not  in  the  slightest  d^ree 
affect  her  as  to  persons  or  objects,  or  places  present^  nor 
did  it  curb  her  fancy  or  deaden  her  imt^nation ;  but  it 
gave  to  her  conversation  a  strangeness  of  character,  which, 
to  any  one — to  every  one  who  had  not  the  pleasure  of  her 
acquaintance — must  unquestionably  have  the  air  of  carica4- 
-ture.     Of  this  peculiarity,  unluckily  for  her  approaching 
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visiters^  they  were  not^  in  the  slightest  degree^  aware;  and^ 
certainly^  if  they  had  not  both  been  absorbed  in  grief  and 
anxiety^  the  display  of  it  would  have  caused^  with  their 
perception  of  the  ridiculous^  a  scene  the  very  reverse  of 
what  might  be  considered  genteel-  in  the  west  of  England. 

As  they  crossed  the  mead^  which  they  did  vidth  nearly 
as  much  motion  as  a  frigate  would  feel  in  a  gale  of  wind 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  the  chariot  pitching  and  roUing 
terribly^  the  hollow  barkings  of  two  or  three  dogs  pro. 
claimed  to  their  ears  the  position  of  the  house,  the  exterior 
of  which  their  eyes  were  not  destined  distinctly  to  see; 
suddenly  their  progress  was  checked  by  a  low  green  gate ; 
this  opened,  they  moved  with  somewhat  more  of  ease  along 
a  narrow  road^.  until  a  second  gate  arrested  their  career. 
Having  passed  this  barrier,  the  post-boy  appeared  to  gain 
considerable  confidence,  and  putting  on  his  horses,  gave  a 
sudden  turn  into  a  third  gate,  and  they  found  themselves 
wheeled  half  round  a  gravel  circle  encompassing  a  bosquet 
of  laurel,  laurestinus,  and  holly. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  a  servant  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive  them.  The  dogs  having  duly  announced  their  ap. 
proach,  the  ladies  alighted,  Fanny  trembling  excessively, 
and  Emma  quite  as  nervous  as  it  was  necessary  to  be  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  as  to  their  reception  :  the  lamp  which 
swung  in  the  centre  of  the  square  hall  (around  which  ran 
a  gallery  protected  by  oaken  balusters,  in  which  two 
servant-maids,  one  holding  a  candle  in  her  hand,  were 
peeping  over  to  look  at  the  new  arrivals,)  burned  dimly ; 
and  as  the  man  preceded  them  across  the  marble  floor 
along  a  path  of  mat  to  the  door  of  the  drawing-room, 
Fanny  gave  Emma  a  look  terribly  expressive  of  her  feel- 
ings, and  which  Emma  could  not  help  thinking  had  some-* 
thing  regretful  in  its  character,  eUcited,  perhaps,  by  the 
striking  contrast  which  the  chilly  twilight  of  their  new 
abode  afforded  to  the  brightly  illuminated,  well-warmed 
corridors  and  vestibules  of  Binford. 

^  What  name  shall  I  say,  ma'am  ?  "  said  the  servant. 

Fanny  was  ashamed  of  mentioning  hers,  and  Emma 
«fraid  to  pronounce  her  own.  Harbottle,  to  be  sure,  was 
not  a .  6oftrSoundii3g  patronymic ;  however,  Emina  un*- 
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dertook  to  be  spokeswoman^  and  informed  the  servant. 
The  door  was  thrown  open^  and  presented  to  view  a  re- 
markably comfortable  square  room^  low^  but  snug;  the 
doors  trimmed  with  gilt  leather^  and  the  windows  covered 
by  rich  damask  curtains ;  a  thick  Turkey  carpet  concealed 
the  floor^  excepting  round  the  skirting-boards,  where  the 
well  polished  oak  proclaimed  the  antiquity  of  the  man- 
sion and  the  industry  of  the  housemaids :  a  large  wood  fire^ 
the  first  they  had  seen  that  year^  crackled  in  the  grate^  and 
two  small  dogs^  one  a  poodle^  and  the  other  a  pug^  both 
very  fat^  and  both  wearing  ribands  and  collars^  as  if  it 
were  a  gala  day^  were  dozing  on  the  rug,  from  which  they 
simultaneously  rose  to  bark  at  the  ladies  as  they  entered. 

Some  few  pictures  adorned  the  walls;  two  cages  of 
canary-birds  hung  near  their  mistress^  and  a  huge  grey 
cat^  with  immense  whiskers^  who  had  for  many  years 
been  on  terms  of  the  most  perfect  amity  with  the  dogs, 
sat  close  to  the  old  lady's  chair,  purring  and  winking  in 
the  best  possible  temper. 

^'  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  niece  ?"  said  Miss  Jarman, 
laying  down  her  spectacles  and  extending  both  her  hands 
towards  Fanny :  '^  I  am  vastly  glad  to  see  you.  You 
must  excuse  my  getting  up ;  I  am  almost  a  cripple.    Miss 

—  Miss  — -,     What  is  the  young  lady's  name,  Budd  ?  " 
^'  Lovell,  ma'am,"  said  the  toady. 

*^  Ah !  Miss  Lovell,  I  am  happy  to  see  you,*'  continued 
Miss  Jarman ;  "what  sort  of  a — journey  have  you  had  — 
I  have  got  your  father's  letter  —  we  shall  discuss  that 
by-and-by  —  wo'n't  you  ? — Miss  Budd  —  ring  the —  pull 
the " 

Miss  Budd  understood,  and  rang  the  bell. 

*' And  have  the  goodness  to  show  the — ladies — their — 

what  rooms ?" 

Sleeping  rooms  ?" 

Exactly.     Take  off  your  things  —  and  we  will  order 

—  what  d'  ye  call  —  the — thing  —  the  tea  and  coffee  —  to 
be  ready  when  you  come  down " 

In  ordinary  conversation  Miss  Jarman,  who,  as  the 
reader  already  knows,  was  somewhat  advanced  in  years,, 
got  on  at  the  rate  we  have  just  ventured,  to  exhibit*     It, 
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WAS  when  she  attempted  narrative  and  tried  her  hand  at 
the  descriptive^  that  her  peculiaritieB  more  splendidly  dis- 
played themselves. 

She  was  a  fine-looking  person,  and  Fanny  was  much 
struck  by  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  expression  of 
her  countenance  and  that  of  her  late  father.  Her  reception 
of  them  was  kind  and  affectionate^  and  at  once  set  Fanny's 
heart  at  rest^  as  to  the  effect  produced  by  Lovell's  letter 
and  her  own  ;  still  she  looked  forward  with  a  most  dis- 
agreeable sensation  to  the  conversation  which  must  in^ 
evitably  take  place  after  tea. 

Miss  Budd^  who  had  resided  for  many  years  with 
Miss  Jarman  in  the  capacity  of  companion^  and  had  now 
become  absolutely  necessary  to  her  as  interpreter,  or  rather 
'^  flapper^"  was  a  tall,  gaunt  person,  with  a  long  face,  and 
a  countenance  of  immovable  inexpressiveness ;  and,  in 
her  opinion  —  but  which  she  did  not,  of  course,  venture 
to  express  —  the  conduct  of  the  new  visiter,  in  quitting 
the  protection  of  her  husband,  was  only  equalled  in  base- 
ness on  the  part  of  Miss  Jarman,  by  her  ready  reception 
of  the  guilty  fugitive  under  her  roof.  To  be  sure,  cir- 
cumstances might  be  explained;  and  a  clergyman  would 
scarcely  pledge  his  character  and  reputation,  or  suffer  his 
daughter  to  be  the  associate  of  a  female,  who  had  con- 
ducted herself  improperly ;  but,  however,  she  would  wait 
and  see,  and  in  either  case  say  nothing. 

During  and  after  tea  the  depression  of  Fanny's  spirits 
became  so  evident,  and  her  efforts  to  rally  so  unavailing, 
that,  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  other  three  ladies, 
she  was  persuaded  to  retire  —  if  not  to  sleep,  at  least  to 
rest.  The  whirl  and  rattle  of  the  journey,  and  the 
varying  objects  which  had  met  her  eye  —  even  abstracted 
as  she  had  been  —  kept  her  mind,  during  their  progress, 
in  a  small  degree  diverted  from  the  undivided  consideration 
of  her  own  position ;  but  when  she  found  herself  seated 
in  a  strange  house,  with  persons  unknown  to  her,  in  a 
silence  unbroken,  except  by  the  heavy  ticking  of  a  tall 
japanned-case  clock  in  one  of  the  comers  of  the  room, 
and  contemplated  the  sudden  change  which  the  events  of 
cight-and-forty  hours  had  wrought  in  her  condition^  and 
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recollected  that  she  had  chosen  her  course  — *  that  it  was 
IH)W  irrevocable  -rr  and  that  t)ie  ii^telligence  of  the  morning 
from  LoyeU  wqv^lcl^  pf  course^  be  seripufily  iis^por^i^t  as 
regarded  her  future  character  and  conduct  \7k  U^e  world^ 
she  could  no  longer  |^e<u*  up ;  and>  accor^ingl^r^  she  was 
led  \iy  ^^aa^  and  Miss  Bud4  fo  l^pi;  bed-room^  wh^e,  in 
opposition  to  ^Vir  wishes,  more  especially  those  qf  Afis^ 
Lovell^  she  entreated  to  be  left  to  herself.  E[er  cfimr' 
panions  returned  to  the  dr-awi^grjoof^^,  nq^ch  to  the  delight 
of  the  rigldj  fngid  Di^na^  A(iss  ^^d^^  V^o  hoped  that 
Miss  Jarman  would  take  ^e  opport^x^fty  of  Fanny's 
absence  to  extract  ^s  ifnuch  information  ^9  passible  ^iit  of 
her  coppanipn^  upon  whic^  they  might  forn^  a  b,etter 
judgmenl^  than  t^ey  yet  hiad  be^  ^ble  tp  ^ji\y^  at^  as  to 
tbe  circumstances  of  die  c^e. 

Miss  Jarman,  however^  who^  besides  being  better  bred 
thi^n  Miss  Budd^  was^  for  famUy  r^ons^  and^  moreover^ 
because  she  l)ad  consented  to  receiye  and  shelter  her  niece^ 
not  at  all  inclined  to  throw  pfiore  light  upon  the  affair 
than  was  just  7)eeess^ry^  lest  a  too  powerful  illumination 
might  betray  more  thspi  would  be  s^pefi\Ae,  resolved 
rather  upon  leaving  the  mftin  question  u;i^toncbed^  f^nd  of 
making  herself  acquainted  with  t|)e  disposition  s^x^^  con- 
versation^ ^?^°(B  of  Miss  Lov^lr 

"  Have  you  ]ipen  piucli  \n  ^pi^^q^  M|ss  JLo^  ?"  «a|4 
the  old  l^dy. 

'^Not  much/'  said  En^m^.  ^'We  yr$ve  a}^!^?^  ^^ 
tow^  for  two  or  t^ree  n^p^ths  pyery  year  01^  my  dear 
iBoth^'s  de^th ;  but,  ^^c^  th§(  ^vefit^  we  have  b^n  pnly 
tw|cp  i|w^y  |)pom  Binfor4.'* 

-^  I  w^s  very  foiid  of  ton^pn  ^ce^-'  si|id  ]^iss  Jarman ; 
^'but  it  is  so  aljieredj  I  dare  s^y  I  fhould  scarcely  kpow 
it.  I  am  told  they  have  taken  up  all  the  -r-  ^h^t  d'ye  call 
it.  Miss  Budd  ?" 

The  pavement,  ma'am.^ 

Yes  —  pavement ;    and   that   Mr. wl^at  's   the 

nfimp  of  thp  man  whp  ci^ijae  from  tlie  place  where  that 
^octor  who  wrote  t^e  ^-  yrh^  d'  yp  pall  the  book  witi^  the 
l¥pr4«?-' 
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*'  Dictionary^  ma'am^"  said  Miss  Budd. 

"Dictionary — yes,"  continued  Miss  Jannan ;  ''where 
he  said  the  people  eat  ••—what's  the  name  of  the  thing 
they  make  water-gruel  of?" 

"  Oatmeal,  ma*am/'  said  Miss  Budd. 

''  Ah,  oats.  He  said  they  eat  oats ;  I  recollect  now. 
Well,  that  Mr.  Somehody  has  taken  up  all  the  — what  did 
I  say,  Budd  ?" 

''  Pavement,  ma*am,"  said  Budd. 

"  Ay,  pavement ;  and  put  down  pebhles  instead." 

''  Oh,  MacAdam,"  said  Emma. 

''  Yes,  MacAdam,"  said  Miss  Jarman.  —  "  Recollect 
Miss  Budd,  always  remind  me  of  MacAdam  —  and  that 
must  very  much  have  altered  the  place;  and  they  have 
pulled  down — I  forget  the  name  of  the  place — where  the 
Prince  of — psha !  the  king's  eldest  son  lived,  opposite  the 
man  with  the  red — what  d'  ye  call  the  thing  in  his  button-^ 
hole  ?  —  the  man  who  used  to  scrape  my  —  my  ■" 

*'  Teeth,  ma'am,"  said  Budd. 

This,  which  no  douht  appears  caricature  in  writings 
was  what  Emma  had  to  endure  vif^d  vocS ;  and  the  ease 
and  volubility  with  which  it  all  glided  over  the  lips  of 
Miss  Jarman,  who,  being  extended  at  her  ease  on  a  huge 
arm  chair,  moved  neither  hand  nor  foot  during  her 
oration,  but  only  turned  her  head  on  her  neck  pivot- 
wise  towards  Miss  Budd,  whenever  she  wanted  a  re- 
freshener, was  most  marvellous. 

"  Every  thing  changes,"  continued  the  lady.  ''  I  re- 
collect when  nothing  was  too  gay  for  me.  I  never  missed 
a  night  of  the  —  that  place  where  I  used  to  go  twice  a 
week,  see  what  I  did  not  like,  and  hear  what  I  couldn't 
understand,  and  paid  three  hundred  a  year  for  a  —  what 
d'yecall  the  thing?" 

''  An  opera-box,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Budd. 

*'  You  are  not  old  enough.  Miss " 

''LovelL" 

"  Miss  Lovell,  to  remember  another  place  that  I,  aft 
a  girl,  ddighted  in,  where  we  used  to  walk  round  and 
sound  a  great  room,  like  so  many  horses  in  a  mill,  to  the 
sound  of  horns  and  clarionets,  in  an  atmosphere  of  tea?* 
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kettle  smoke/smelling  coffee  and  muffins — I  do  recollect 
the  name  of  tkaty  Miss  Budd  —  Ranelagh." 

"  I  have  had  a  great  loss  in  being  bom  so  late^"  said 
£mma. 

'^  Why  so  ? "  said  Miss  Jarman.  '^  As  I  was  saying 
to  Miss  Budd,  the  other  day,  the  discoveries  of  the  last 
twenty  years  have  been  such  as  to  set  us  wondering,  andj 
as  far  as  /  am  concerned^  make  one  sorry  to  have  been 
born  so  soon*" 

It  would  be  scarcely  worth  setting  down  the  convers. 
ation  which  was  maintained  between  the  two .  ladies, 
with  the  interpolations  of  the  refresher,  nOr  should  the 
reader  have  been  troubled  with  the  small  specimen  here 
offered^  but  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the  sort  of  society  into 
which  poor  Mrs.  Harbottle  had  voluntarily  plunged  her- 
self. Having  taken  the  step,  a  removal  from  the  pro- 
tection of  her  aunt  would  be  destruction ;  and  after  a 
tedious  sitting  of  three  hours  of  forgetfalness  and  recoU 
lections,  £mma,  not  yet  knowing  the  nature  or  extent  of 
Fanny^s  provocations  to  flighty  could  not  help  thinking 
that,  if  they  arose  from  '^  incompatibility  of  temper,"  as 
she  had  been  told,  she  would  find  the  remedy  worse  than 
the  disease ;  or,  at  all  events,  much  upon  a  par  as  an  ex« 
periment  with  putting  on  a  perpetual  blister  to  cure  a  tem- 
porary disorder. 

She  visited  Fanny  before  she  went  to  her  own  room— • 
she  found  her  awake — bathed  in  tears,  and  pale  as  death* 
It  was  her  own  desire  that  she  should  not  be  visited  by 
any  of  the  family  until  Emma  retired  to  rest  —  a  smile 
of  friendship  and  affection  beamed  through  the  sorrowful 
expression  of  her  lovely  countenance  as  she  extended  her 
hand  to  her  kind  companion,  and  to  the  enquiry  how  she 
felt,  her  reply  that  she  should  be  better  to-morrow,  struck 
Emma  as  having  something  extremely  peculiar  in  its  man- 
ner and  emphasis :  there  was  a  wildness  and  an  earnest- 
ness, even  a  solemnity  in  it,  uncommon,  unusual  in  the 
tone  of  Fanny's  voice,  and  in  her  way  of  speaking ;  it 
seemed  to  imply  much  more  than  Miss  Lovell  could  com« 
prehend-^the  words,  too,  were  followed  by  another  gush  of 
tears.  <■■- 

E  2 
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Einina  knew  tha*  h«r  fatbw  was  to  write  after  haviqg 
leen  the  Squire ;  she  bad  heard  him  proinise  ih9,t ;  and  he 
hfid  promised^  also^  that  sbe  should  have  a  letter  from 
him ;  but  no  letter,  let  its  contents  be  what  they  might, 
oould  have  the  effect  of  altering  Fanny's  positioii;  be* 
eause^  although  she  had  sedulously  concealed  the  imme* 
diate  drcamstances  which  had  produced  the  separation, 
she  had  more  than  onoe  during  the  jourpey  declared  that 
no  earthly  power  could  induce  her  ever  again  to  see  her 
husband. 

At  one  moment  a  horrible  idea  entered  Emma*s  mind  -^ 
she  thought  she  knew  the  principles  and  charsjcter  of  her 
friend  too  well  to  entertain  it  --^  yet^  for  the  instant^  it 
fladlied  across  her  imagination.  She  thought  that  Fanny 
meditated  some  rash  act  by  which  she  should  terminate 
an  existence,  now,  as  she  had  repeatedly  decliired^  grown 
irksome  to  her ;  but,  no !  ->-  a  moment's  reflectlQi^  assured 
ber  of  the  impossibility  of  such  conduct  on  her  part ;  and 
although  she  entreated  her  to  let  her  sleep  on  a  sofa  which 
was  in  the  roomj  and  ivmain  near  her  during  the  night, 
she  felt  no  sppr^nsion  when  Fanny  insisted  upon  her 
going  to  her  own  bed^  to  take  the  rest  of  which^  after  theiir 
journey^  she  must  stand  so  much  in  need^  thi^t  she  left 
her  in  any  d4nger  from  her  own  hand. 

She  enquired  of  £mma  if  her  conduct  had  beeA  tha 
iulject  of  their  evening's  conversation^  and  £plt  well 
pleased  with  her  aunt  s  delicacy  and  conuderation^  wben  she 
ibund  it  had  not  been  so  much  f^  touched  upon.  Th^ 
old  lady  had  received  both  her  and  Miss  J^veil  memly 
as  visiters  wh(»n  she  expected^  andj  conscious  how  pain-» 
fill  any  recurrence  to  the  topics,  nearest  her  heart  as  well 
as  theirs,  must  be,  reserved  for  a  private  interview  wit)| 
her  niece,  at  some  more  seasonable  opportunity^  those  en-<- 
quiries  which  she  might  think  proper  to  make,  proving  bj 
her  warmth  and  kindness  that  she  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  general  impression  she  h^  taken  of  the  delicate 
affair. 

Emmaj  in  saying  whst  had  not  been  the  subject  of 
their  conversation,  did  not  tell  Fanny  the  nature  of  th« 
conversation  which  really  did  take  place^  nor  point  h^r  at* 
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tention  to  the  extraordinary  failing  of  her  venerable  re*, 
lation^  convinced  that  Fanny  would  in  an  instant  detect 
the  old  lady's  habitual  forgetfulness^  which  in  brighter 
days  no  doubt  would  have  had  its  full  efiect  upon  her 
then  joyous  dispoi^ition ;  but  Emma  could  not  help  think* 
ing  to  herself,  that  however  warm  the  reception  she  had 
met  Vfith,  and  however  kind  the  old  lady's  manner  to- 
wards her  might  be^  she  was  not  sorry  that  her  stay  was 
not  to  be  prolonged  beyond  a  Week  or  ten  days  at  the 
farthest^  although  she  deeply  regretted  the  absolute  necessity 
of  leaving  her  sorrowing  friend  behind  her. 

While  this  most  respectable  and  amiabk  family  are 
asleep^  or  at  least  when 

.—  "  All  did  deep. 
Whose  \retay  hentts  could  borrow 
One  hour  Iran  care  and  love  to  rest** 

it  may  not  be  improper  to  introduce  the  reader  to  another 
member  of  it^  who  did  not  make  his  appearance  during 
the  evening  of  the  arrival  of  the  ladies^  but  who  had  been 
staying  for  some  weeks  at  Miss  Jarman*s. 

This  other  member  formed^  perhaps^  an  addition  to  the 
old  lady  s  family  circle,  not  exactly  anticipated  by  either 
of  the  travellers;  and  it  might  appear  strange,  even  to 
the  reader,  that  the  name  of  the  individual  had  not  even 
been  mentioned  during  the  long  conversation  between  the 
ladies  in  the  drawing-room . 

The  individual  in  question  was  a  young  Frendi  count, 
Alexis  de  Montenay  by  name,  who  had  been  staying,  as 
it  afterwards  turned  out,  with  Miss  Jarman  for  several 
weeks.  He  was  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  hers,  and 
having  been  in  some  degree  Anglicized  by  education,  had 
become  a  tegular  visiter  at  her  house  once  or  twice  in 
every  year.  The  distance  at  which  Miss  Jarman  lived 
from  Fanny,  and  the  very  casual  intensourse  which  existed 
between  them,  confined  entirely  to  correspondence,  and 
even,  in  that  respect,  restricted  to  a  seasonable  letter  of 
good  wishes  at  Christmas,  will  account  for  her  not  having 
been  prepared  to  find  such  a  visiter  there.  Indeed,  if 
fihe  had  been  aware  of  the  circumstance,  knowing,  as  she 
did^  the  ill-nature  of  the  world  and  the  vindictive  spirit 
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of  her  husband^  it  might  have  altered  her  intention  of 
throwing  herself  under  the  care  of  her  aunt,  whose  man- 
sion she  considered  to  be^  as,  indeed,  it  looked  very  like, 
a  sort  of  Protestant  nunnery,  in  which  all  the  rigid  ob- 
servances of  such  establishments  were  maintained,  without 
any  of  the  mummery  and  hypocrisy  so  generally  to  be  found 
in  them.  But  to  find  the  dull  circle  of  Mopeham  House 
enlivened  by  the  wit  and  vivacity  of  a  French  count,  an 
Alexis  de  Montenay,  was  what  neither  of  the  lady  tra- 
vellers expected. 

So,  however,  it  was;  and  when  Emma  was  being 
dressed,  the  announcement  of  the  fact  was  made  to  her  by 
her  maid,  who  not  only  told  her  that  there  was  a  French 
count  in  the  family,  but  that  she  had  seen  him — that  he 
had  spoken  to  her — and  thence  she  proceeded  to  eulogise 
his  beauty  and  affability,  in  terms  which  made  Miss  Lovell 
wonder.  She  felt  no  gentle  alarms,  no  tender  fears  for  thq 
safety  of  her  own  heavt,  but  she  certainly  did  think,  as  far 
as  the  sound  of  the  thing  went,  it  was  not  the  most  for- 
tunate circumstance  in  the  world  as  related  to  her  friend, 
placed,  as  she  was,  in  so  very  delicate  a  situation. 

Fanny  was  made  acquainted  with  the  intelligence  as 
soon  as  £mma  visited  her,  but  she  was  not  in  a  state  to 
take  an  interest  in  any  thing  that  might  happen.  The 
dread,  the  anxiety,  the  wildness,  at  which  Emma  had 
trembled  the  night  before,  still  oppressed  and  agitated  her^ 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  she  could  speak  even 
to  her  constant  and  faithful  companion.  Her  earliest  en^ 
qniry  was  "  ^t  what  hour  the  post  came  in?"  On  the 
receipt  of  letters  all  her  anxiety  appeared  to  be  fii^ed ;  and 
when  at  last  they  actually  arrived,  it  was  in  a  fit  of  some- 
thing like  frenzy  that  she  rallied  all. her  energies,  and^^ 
starting  up  in  her  bed,  broke  the  seal  of  that  which  sh^ 
recognised  as  coming  from  Lovell. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

I  would  by  contraries  execute  all  things.  Shakspeabb.  - 

It  will  be  recollected  by  the  reader^  perhaps^  that  we  left 
Lord  Weybridge  at  his  hotel  in  London,  waiting,  with 
his  lady-mother^  the  arrival  of  Dr.  MacGopus  and  the 
chaplain  to  dinner.  It  is  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  our 
history  to  revert  to  those  important  personages,  and  leave 
our  poor  suffering  friend^  Mrs.  Harbottle,  to  the  uninter. 
rupted  perusal  of  her  much-wished.for  despatch.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  add^  that  their  expectations  with  respect 
to  their  visiters  were  only  half  realised ;  the  Doctor  came^ 
but  the  chaplain  sent  an  apology  for  his  absence. 

It  turned  out  that  Lady  Frances  was  extremely  pleased 
with  MacGopus ;  for,  although  the  Doctor  had  something 
brusque  and  abrupt  in  his  manner  towards  men,  he  was^ 
by  comparison,  as  soft  as  oil  and  sweet  as  honey  to  the 
ladies.  His  entire  want  of  sentimentality  rather  operated 
against  him  in  her  ladyship's  opinion,  and  at  any  other 
time  might  perhaps  have  proved  fatal  to  his  progress  in 
her  good  opinion ;  but  at  die  present  moment,  as  he  took 
the  turn  of  rallying  George  upon  his  romantic  attachment 
to  the  Parson's  Daughter,  it  was  extremely  gratifying  to 
her,  most  particularly  now,  that  she  had  herself  ascer- 
tained, under  his  own  hand,  that  her  son  was  so  entirely 
devoted  to  her. 

'^  I  told  him,"  said  the  Doctor,  ''  before  your  ladyship 
came  to  town,  wh&t  a  silly  thing  it  would  be  to  go  and 
commit  himself  to  a  young  woman  like  that.  I  admit 
£mma  is  a  very  pretty  i^ame,  and  is  associated  in  my 
mind  with  as  charming  a  creature  as  ever  lived ;  and  his 
lordship  is  pleased  sometimes  to  joke  me  thereupon  ;  but  I 
am  one  person  and  he  is  another,  and  he  himself  is  another 
person  from  what  he  was  a  fortnight  ago." 

^'  Exactly,"  said  Lady  Frances. 

"  And  as  I  tell  him,  my  lady,"  continued  MacGropus, 
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taking  a  huge  pinch  of  snuffy  ^'  the  very  change  in  his 
position  ought,  as  well  for  her  sake  as  his  own^  to  make  a 
change  in  the  whole  affair.  The  young  hody  might  do 
admirably  well  for  tkd  wife  of  a  half-pay  commander  in 
the  navy^  who  would  he  ill  at  ease  as  a  peeress  of  the 
teahn^  and '* 

"No— but.  Doctor/' interruptedLady  Frances,  "George's 
position  in  society  is  not  so  much  altered  by  his  unexpected 
accession  to  tiie  tide :  he  was  always  of  ihe  same  blood, 
you  know-^^noUe  on  both  sides— and  /  should  haye&sd  just 
as  much  objection  to  the  match  while  he  was  a  commander 
in  the  navy,  and  mff  son,  and  Lwd  Pevensey's  nephew^ 
and  Lord  Weybridge's  cousin,  as  t  haVe  now." 

^  Querk,  my  Udy,"  said  MacGopus,  "  how  did  your 
ladyship's  family  come  by  the  title  of  Pevensey  ?  " 

"Oh,  hatagit,"  interrupted  George,  "what  has  that  to 
do  with  the  subject  we  are  discussing  ?  The  point  Upon 
which  you  choose  to  give  your  advice,  and  upon  which  we 
entifc^ly  differ,  is  that  of  the  eligibility  of  Miss  Lovell  to 
be  Lady  Weybridge.  My  motiier  sa^^s  she  thinks  I  ani 
not  one  bit  exalted  by  my  adventitious  accession  to  di^ 
petenqje,  and  therefore  the  thing  is  at  an  end.  I  quit6 
agree  with  her ;  and  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  marry 
Miss  Lovell  when  I  was  Captain  Sheringham,  I  can  carry 
that  intentioh  into  practice  as  Lord  Weybridge,  without^ 
as  she  admits,  incurring  either  her  di&pleasure  or  dis* 
approbation." 

"  Stop,  now,"  said  MatGopus,  with  an  expression  of 
something  like  anticipated  satisfaction  at  what  he  was 
going  to  say  playing  about  his  mouth ;  "  wfaeh  you  was 
Captain  Sheringham,  Miss  Lovell  had  not  been  the  cotai« 
panion  of  a  Aigitive  wife  on  a  runaway  expedition." 

"Oh,  for  diame,  MacGopus,"  said  Lord  Weybridge ; 
"  how  can  you  attadi  any  importance  to  liiat  event  ?  Do 
you  imagine  that  S  man  like  Mr.  Lovell,  a  clei^;yman  of 
die  fistablishnfent,  exemplary  in  every  piofnt  of  his  cha^ 
meter,  would  have  permitted  his  chiM  to  be  die  partnef 
of  such  an  expedidon,  unless  he  had  sadsfied  him8elf> 
beyond  the  chance  of  deci^idoti)  of  thii  purity  and  pro. 
priety  of  Mrs.  Harbolde's  ehantcfter  ?  " 
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**'  I  don't  knbW,*'  said  MftcGoptts  :  "  the  clergy  of 
your  chutch  are  bo  better  than  they  should  be." 

And  who  amongst   us  is  ? "  said  Lord  Weyhriclge ! 

I  am  velted  to  hear  a  tnan  of  s^ntse  And  judgment^  like 
younelf^  faU  into  a  vulgar  cry  Against  out  clergy.  Tak^ 
them  collectively^  or  indiyidually,  ^d  I  will  sf^e  my 
existence^  that^  with  fewer  &xcet>tions  than  ate  to  be  feilttd 
|)n)p0rtit>nably  in  any  other  plrofession^  such  a  body  of 
men  of  piety>  lieafning)  chaffity^  iind  benevolence  is  not 
to  be  found  on  the  face  of  ^e  globie  as  the  ciergy  of  ihe 
Church  of  England." 

*'  George>"  s^  the  Do^tor>  ishtkdtling  %ith  delight ; 
"  what  d'  ye  diihk  of  Dr.  Doddi^^  Of  the  Grampus^  who 
weht  to  prayets  with  — ^^-i" 

"  Think ! "  intetniptfed  Lord  Weybridge-^ whose  mother^ 
by  the  way^  invariably  started  back  in  her  chaiir^  and  stared 
whenever  MAcGopus  called  his  lordship  George -i-^  ^' I 
^nk  he  was  a  di^^ce  to  his  cloth ;  but  you  are  not  to 
judge  the  matiy  by  the  scoundrel  few  —  you  are  not  to 
stigmatise  foul*  or  fite  thousand  gentlemen  because  of  thdt 
pk^fession  thef>e  art  font*  or  five  vagabonds;  nothing  in 
the  whole  world  is  more  detestable  and  degraded  than  a 
seftisuial,  dissipated  parson/' 

''  One  thing,  if  you  please/'  said  MacGopus ;  "  a  shabby^ 
sneaking^  shuffling  attorney  —  and^  exactly  as  much  op>- 
posed  to  the  high-minded^  gentlemanly^  WeU-bred  piracy 
titioner  in  that  branch  of  the  law  as " 

"'  Your  friend  Dr.  Doddipole  is  tO  my  fnebd  Mr. 
Lovell/'  siaid  Lord  Weybridge. 

"  St<^,  now,"  said  MacGopus,  "  Who  is  Mr.  Lovdtt  ?  " 

"  Why,  psha !"  said  George ;  '«  Who  is  Mr.  Lovell  ?" 

"  Don't  be  ahgry,  my  deAr  Geol:ge>'*  sdid  Lady  Frai^ces^ 
who  was  not  exactly  aware  of  the  terms  upon  which  heft 
son  and  his  prime  minister  were  in  the  hAlnt  of  lining; 
'*  the  Doctor  didnt  k^mi^be^  at  th^  moment;" 

*'  Not  he  —  he  argues  Only  to  provoktt  me )  and  if  I 
were  base,  mean,  and  wicked  ettough  to  fttfii  my  back  on 
tiifs  dear  delightful  girl,  to  Whom  I  fed  my«^  boufid  by 
honour  and  afibction,  he  would  be  the  first  to  reproach 
me  with  my  heartlessness  and  infidelity." 
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Not  I^"  said  MacGopus,  again  taking  snuff :  ^^  I  have 
said  you  '11  never  marry  her  —  I  dont  see  why  you 
should." 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Doctor^"  said  Lady  Frances  ; 

and  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  him  for  having  drawn 
you  into  so  cleai:  a  declaration  of  your  feelings  and  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  young  lady." 

'^  I  see  no  necessity  for  disguise^"  said  George^  *'  and 
therefore  cannot  perceive  the  great  advantage  derivable 
from  the  Doctor's  perverseness  and  ill-breeding." 
My  dear  1 "  said  Lady  Frances. 
Oh^  my  lady^"  said  the  Doctor^  as  deliberately  as  if  he 
had  been  fighting  or  amputating,  at  both  of  which  per. 
formances  he  was  universally  allowed  to  be  a  remarkably 
steady  hand  —  "  that  *s  only  his  way  of  talking  —  it  is 
nughty  easy  to  call  that  ill-breeding  which  does  not  ex- 
actly suit  our  fancy  at  the  moment.  I  know^  profession- 
ally^ that  no  physic  is  pleasant  and  no  operation  particularly 
agreeable.  But  the  patient,  when  his  cure  is  complete^ 
is  always  grateful  to  the  Doctor,  although  he  wishes  him 
at  Old  Nick  while  he  is  actually  suffering  under  his 
discipline." 

"  All  that,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  "  is  vastly  fine  and 
vastly  clever,  I  dare  say,  and  may  amuse  my  mother  ;  but 
I  do  not  see  what  earthly  right  you  can  possibly  have  to 
interpose  advice  in  a  cause  where  you  are  retained  by 
neither  party." 

''  It  puts  your  Lordship  into  a  passion,"  said  MacGo- 
pus,  "  and  that 's  something." 

^^  It  does  put  me  into  a  passion,  and  I  admit  it,"  said 
Lord  Weybridge ;  '^  and  when  you  are  in  one  of  these 
*  infernal  humours,  I  most  heartily  and  sincerely  wish  you 
at  Jericho." 

"  Quere,  now,'*  interrupted  the  Doctor  —  "  about  Jer- 
icho —  do  you  think  that  the  Zakoun  of  our  time  is  the 
same  thing  as  the  old  balm  of  Mecca  ?  " 

"  Stuff !  "  said  his  lordship. 

'*No  stuff  at  all,"  said  the  Doctor  ;  "  I  have  been  there 
and  tasted  the  Myrabolam,  the  date,  and  the  opobalsamum/ 
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and  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  could  give  me  any  inform- 
ation." 

*^  The  deuce  take  it  all !  "  exclaimed  his  Lordships  un- 
able any  longer  to  endure  the  torture  of  the  Doctor's  im- 
perturbability^ and  starting  from  his  chair^  he  bounced 
out  of  the  room^  banging  the  door  after  him  with  a  report 
like  that  of  a  thirty-two  pound  carronade. 

"  There/'  exclaimed  Frances,  ''  now  he 's  off." 
'  '^  He  11  come  back  again,  my  lady/'  said  the  Doctor, 
taking  more  snuff :  — ''  your  ladyship  has  known  him  longer 
than  I  have,  but  I  have  seen  more  of  him  than  your 
ladyship  has  —  he  ought  not  to  marry  this  young  lady  — 
he  is  not  pledged  to  her  —  and  —  " 

*'  My  dear  Doctor,"  said  Lady  Frances,  "  I  am  sure 
you  will  forgive  my  earnestness ;  but,  seeing  how  com- 
pletely we  agree  upon  this  point,  let  me  entreat  you,  use 
the  influence  you  possess  over  him  and  put  an  end  to  it  -— 
I  have  secured  him  from  visiting  Binford." 

^*  Stay,  my  lady,  —  where 's  Binford  ?  "  said  the  Doctor. 

''  Binford  ?  "  said  her  ladyship,  not  yet  perfectly  aware 
of  the  Doctor's  peculiarities,  and  wondering  at  the  question 
— '^  why,  Doctor,  Binford  is  the  place  where  my  cottage  is, 
and  where     .    ■" 

'^  Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  Doctor.     "  Go  on,  my  lady." 

'^  I  say,  I  have  effectually  prevented  his  return  there  ; 
at  all  events,  for  the  present." 

'^  Stop,  my  lady,"  said  the  Doctor  —  '•'  why  should  you 
prevent  his  returning  there  ?  " 

•    '^  In  order,"  said  Lady  Frances,  '^  to  put  an  end,  if 
possible,  to  his  connection  with  the  Parson's  Daughter." 

*'  Quere,"  said  MacGopus  — '^  why  should  you  wish 
to  put  an  end  to  his  connection  with  the  Parson's  Daughter? 
Many  peers  have  married  parsons'  daughters  —  many 
peers  are  parsons  themselves.  If  she  is  good,  and  amiable, 
and  accomplished,  I  don't  see    ■■  ■  ■" 

*'  Why,  mercy  on  me !  "  interrupted  her  ladyship, 
'<  haven't  you  yourself  been  arguing  against  the  connec- 
tion? Haven't  you  yourself  pointed  out  all  the  numerous 
objections  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  have,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  one  of  his 
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Bubdued  kQgb8>  ''  \mi  that  was  only  for  atgument^s  sake. 
George  is  all  for  marrying  her ;  I  therefore  differ  fh)iti 
him.  You  are  altogether  against  the  match,  upon  totally 
different  grounds ;  therefore  I  differ  from  your  ladyship.** 
How  extremely  provoking!"  said  Lady  Prances; 
then  you  were  not  in  eiamest  when  you  supported  me  in 
my  views  while  my  son  was  present  ?  " 

'*  Never  more  in  earnest  in  my  life/'  said  MacGopUs. 

'^  I  really  do  not  comprehend  your  character^  Doctor," 
said  Lady  Fnan^esj  somewhat  angry. 

"  You  never  will,"  said  MacGopus.  "Your  son  is  bid 
enough  ~^  wise  enough  —  and  now  rich  enough^  to  make 
a  choice ;  why  should  I  interfere  ?  If  I  advised  him  not 
to  marry,  he  would  still  marry  if  he  chose ;  and  I  should 
have  the  satisfaction  of  making  his  wife  my  enemy  fbt 
life^  with  Uie  certMnty  that  she  would  make  him  hate  ine 
too;  and  if  he  f<^owed  my  suggestions^  &e  same  results 
would  arise,  with  this  only  difference  -^  that^  in  addition 
to  herself,  all  the  young  lady's  family  would  hate  m^  into 
the  bargain." 

"But  he  considers  you  his  prime  minister-^ his  first 
counsellor." 

*'  No,  he  does  not,"  said  MacGopus.  *'  If  he  respfected 
my  advice,  or  cared  for  my  opinion,  he  would  not  bounce 
about  and  burst  out  of  the  room." 

"But  you  irritate  him  by  your  inveterate  C06ltiess^ 
which  is  so  strongly  opposed  to  his  own  fervour  and 
volatiUty." 

"That 's  the  only  chance  I  have  of  keeping  him  steady," 
replied  the  Doctor.  "  YoUr  ladyship  will  B6e  in  a  quartet 
of  an  hour,  when  the  edbrvescence  has  subsided,  h^  will 
oome  back  again>  a  most  caltn  and  ^asonable  creature.'* 

"  For  my  partj"  sud  Lady  Frances,  *«  1  do  not  think 
calmneM  always  a  proof  of  ratbnality." 

"  I  do,'*  said  MacGopus. 

'*  Why,  now,"  continued  her  ladyship,  "  look  at  George. 
You  talk  of  hifi  effervescence  subsiding -<>-*- 1  know  that^' 
With  all  that  itppearance  of  unsteadiness  atid  thought- 
lessness, his  attachments  are  firm  and  lasting." 

They  ute  no  such  thitag,  my  lady,"  replied  the  pro- 
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votdng  stpio ;  **  I  hnye  leen  more  of  Ids  attachments  tl^an 
you  possibly  can  have  seen  -r-  he 's  a  weathercock -^  a  dog. 
yaiiQ.  The  send  in  ibe  sky  is  not  more  easily  affected  by 
the  wind  than  he  by  variety.  At  Madras,  he  -*^^ — '' 
.  "  Yes,  ye^  my  dear  mi,"  said  Lady  FranpeA ;  ^'  but 
thos^  were  youthful  indiscretzona,  and  mere  heartless  flirt- 
iltipns,  and  ■  ■     *' 

f^  No  such  thing>  my  hdy,'  said  the  Doctor :  ^  eiieh 
one  of  them  was  just  as  serious  as  the  present  affair ;  but 
^hanj^e^  change  did  it^  and  may  do  it  again.  I  don't 
fdvise^  as  I  have  already  said ;  but  if  you  want  this  Par. 
son's  Daughter  to  be  driven  out  of  his  head^  throw  him 
Into  the  so((iety  of  aomethiiig  new  —  and  pretty  —  and 
gay  —  and  graceful^  and  you  '11  see  &e  result." 

'^  It  is  the  very  Aperiment  I  am  about  to  try/'  said  her 
l^yship :  ^<  I  mean  to  persuade  him  to  collect  i^  small 
9greeable  party  at  his  place  in  Worcestershire^  and  amongst 
them  I  shall  secure  one  or  two  families  of  the  very  best 
sojt^  lyho  have  amongst  them  three  or  four  of  the  most 
.attractive  girls  of  the  year." 

''  Do  no  such  things"  said  MacGopus ;  "  find  out  one 
family  with  one  daughter^  and  have  them  down  if  you 
f  iQQ^e.  If  she  is  amiable  and  handsome,  she  will  appear 
te^  thfiussind  times  more  amiable^  seen  quiedy  in  don^estia 
life,  without  the  exdtement  of  rivalvy,  or  the  compul6i(»i 
to  show  off.  Let  her  be  fair>  gentle,  and  unassuming  in 
milliner -r- a^eempUshed  but  not  showy  —  kind  without 
pretension  r-^  and  pious  without  osten^tiop  ;  —  and,  abov^ 
aU,  let  her  be  a  good  daughter  j.m  for  of  sueh  stock  come 
good  wiv^s,"^ 

"  Why,  my  dear  <ir  I  "  exflatmed  Lady  Franpps^  "  you 
have  e^itotly  desonbed  ^e  young  person  to  whom  he  is  at 
thip  moment  attached,     Bhe  ifi  sdl  you  require  for  him." 

<<  Why^  then,  how  can  you  be  so  silly  as  to  oppose  their 
l»9^4ge*^"  said  MacGopus,  chuckling  in  an  under  tone, 
^t  having  hit  her  ladyship  hard. 

^<  Silly,  sir  I "  said  Lady  Frances,  who  was  more  pua- 
gled  by  her  new  acquaintanoe  than  by  any  body  she  had 
ever  met  with ;  ^^  I  am  not  conscious  that  it  is  silly  tQ 
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require  something  more  for  a  person  destined,  as  George 
is,  to  move  in  a  higher  sphere." 

^'  He  requires  no  such  thing,  my  lady,"  said  the  Doctor. 
<<  If  Providence  has  given  the  young  woman  virtue,  heauty, 
and  ahility,  and  disposition  to  make  a  husband's  happi- 
ness, you  ought  to  be  thankful  to  that  same  Providence 
for  having  given  your  son  the  power  of  securing  that 
happiness,  by  placing  her  in  a  sphere  which,  by  your  own 
account,  she  seems  destined  to  adorn." 

"^^  Well,"  said  Lady  Frances,  getting  almost  angry,  ''  I 
have  met  with  many  people  —  but  1  declare  I  never  did 
see  so  extraordinary  a  person  as  yourself." 

^^  I  'm  not  in  the  least  extraordinary,  my  lady^"  saiid 
MacGopus ;  ''  I  speak  plain  truth." 

*'  But  you  blow  hot  and  cold  in  the  1same  breath." 

'^No  I  don't.  You  think  I  do  as  the  foolish  country^ 
man  did  in  the  fable.  I  like  to  argue ;  I  like  to  look 
on  both  sides,  my  lady." 

*^  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  I  ata  extremely  silly,  or 
selfish,  or  worldly,  in  opposing  my  son's  marriage  with 
Miss  Lovell  ?  " 

"  I  mean  no  such  thing,"  said  MacGopus.  '^  I  cannot 
enter  into  your  ladyship's  views,  because  I  never  was  a 
marquess's  daughter,  nor  a  baron's  mother.  I  only  say 
what  /  think  —  I  cannot  appreciate  what  ^ou  feel." 

^'  Well,  but  then,  why  support  this  marriage  ?  " 

*'  I  didn't,"  said  MacGopus*  "  On  the  contrary,  I  told 
you  how  you  might  put  an  end  to  it." 

"  I  shfdl  adopt  your  advice." 

"  It  wo'n't  succeed,  if  you  do,"  said  the  Doctor. 

'^  Why,  five  minutes  ago  you  said  it  would." 

"  So  I  did,"  said  the  Doctor ;  ^'  but  then  your  ladyship 
had  not  told  me  what  sort  of  person  the  Parson's  Daugh- 
ter was.  I  had  heard  George  speak  of  her ;  but  I  have 
heard  so  many  lovers  describe  their  mistresses,  that  I  have 
learnt  to  put  but  very  little  faith  in  their  accuracy.  •  Your 
ladyship,  however,  admits  the  likeness  to  what  I  supposed 
would  win  him,  and  to  what  he  himself  depicted  as  at 
portrait  of  his  beloved.     That  alters  the  case."   ^ 
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Why,  then,"  said  her  ladyship,  ''  we  end  where  we 
began. 

*^  No  we  don't,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  started  by  op- 
posing the  marriage  —  now  I  end  by  supporting  it." 

"  Have  you  become  rational  yet  ?  '*  said  Lord  Wey- 
bridge,  opening  the  door,  and  addressing  the  Doctor  ; 
'^  may  I  come  in,  and  sit  down  in  peace  ?  " 

"  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  yes,"  said  the  Doctor ; 
^'for  I  am  going.  I  always  conceive,  when  my  host 
abandons  me,  that  it  is  time  I  should  retire.  I  did 
not  think  it  right  to  leave  her  ladyship  alone ;  but  now 
that  you  have  thought  proper  to  return,  I  *m  off." 

'^  To-morrow  we  start,"  said  Lord  Weybridge  ;  '^  so  sit 
down  and  finish  your  wine." 

''  I  have  finished  my  wine." 

"  Will  you  have  some  more  ? 

''None,  I  thank  you." 

''  Come,  Doctor,"  said  Lady  Frances, "  stay  for  coffee." 

"  I  never  drink  coffee,  my  lady." 

''  Do  not  go  this  minute,"  said  her  ladyship,  who,  not 
being  yet  accustomed  to  the  strange,  abrupt  manners  of 
the  Doctor,  felt  assured  that  if  he  departed  in  his  present 
humour,  he  would  never  return. 

''  I  must,"  said  MacGopus. 

'  Well,  shake  hands,"  said  Lord  Weybridge.  "  Good- 
night, old  fellow.  Will  you  come  down  to  Sevemstoke  ?  — * 
we  shall  be  there  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  I  dare  say." 

''  Well  see.  If  Lady  Frances  wants  my  opinion  or 
advice,  perhaps  her  ladyship  will  summon  me,"  said  the 
Doctor,  again  lAughing  to  himself  with  exultation  at  having, 
as  he  truly  enough  believed,  puzzled  her  ladyship  as  to  his 
character  most  amazingly. 

"  J,"  said  Lady  Frances,  with  one  of  those  smiles  for 
which  she  was  renommie,  "  shall  be  always  happy  to  see 
you." 

V  *'  Ah,"  said  the  Doctor,  *'  your  ladyship  is  very  good." 
'And  so  making  his  bows,  and  shaking  hands  with  mother 
and  son,  the  gallant  philosopher  betook  hitnself  to  his  Tus- 
culum  in  the  New  Road. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Stood  upon  her  <A^k<,  aa  doth  the  honey-dew 
f  U90B  (I  gij(her'd  lUy  a^nqit  vitber'd. 

!•  imild  be.iippKNisiUe  properly  to  4e8crit^  ih»  9ii|iMtiW 
pgodmced  upon  Ei^ma  aqd  her  friend  by  the  eont^t^  qf 
Mr.  Lovells  letters.  That  to  Fanny  annouwed  the  iMiiI^ 
of  hh  .interview  with  the  Squire,  aa  wall  as  his  pioimae 
■either  to  follow  nor  molest  her,  and  a  deelurati«||  of  ha^ 
intention  to  make  her  an  annual  aUowfuice  of  Ht^i^  thavu 
sand  pounds  per  annum  ;  a  resolution  iphieh  appsaAed  so 
liberal  in  its  character  to  £mma^  that  she  ventured  to  hbfi^ 
it  might;,  by  exhibiting  to  Fanny  not  only  the  strength  of 
his  affection  for  her^  but  his  conviction  of  h^  peirl^ect  in. 
Booence  from  every  imputation  which  circuni^ten^8>>  or 
the  misrepresentation  of  servants  might  have  oast  upon  hac^ 
induce  the  lady  to  overlook  the  past^  and  peturi^  tp  l^er 
home  and  her  natural  protector;  b)it  all  her  avowals  ef 
admiration  of  the  Squire's  conduqt  prpd^c^d  on^  a-  fsint 
smile  upon  Fanny's  ooonteiianee^  changed  ahnost  insfantl^ 
to  aa  e3^pression>  which  cpimnced  her  friend,  that  the 
offence,  whatever  it  might  be  which  he  had  committed^  was 
considered  unpardonable  by  his  lady^  and  that  their  ^par- 
ation  was  irrevocable.  '■ 

.But  even  her  own  poeitipn^i  and  all  the  Ci^pumiitfi^ces 
aonnected  with  it^  appeared  to  occupy  but  a  secan^atty 
place  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Harbottle.  Tl^e  d^e^fiful  iotid^ 
ligenee  of  Harvey's  de^th  h^  thrown  into  a^ade  all  f^elfish 
cttisiclerationB ;  ^i;id  althp^gh  it  i^peived  to  £miB§  tbfffi 
she  exhibited  less  wildness  of  manner,  less  eagqvnelsa  ati^l 
anxiety  of  miild,  after  the  fsital  catastsophe  bad  be^'kn-^ 
npuD^d  >  to  her,  than  while  she  was  pcoupied  aoljely  \pal|l 
]Ker;olrn  .peculiar  grief  and  misfortunes,  the  helpkssi^ess 
and  wretehedness^  against  which  she  had  during  the  q?^ 
viou^  dag»  attttggled,  appeared  entirely  to  overcome  hen 
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Sfaa  had  exerted  herself  to  take  the  deciding  step  of  her 
Hfe,  and^  under  the  operation  bf  that  stimulus^  had  en-« 
dared  much  of  mental  excitement  and  hodily  fatigue.  I'he 
nispenae^  in  which  ahe  naturally  existed  until  she  heard 
the  resuH  of  her  husband's  conversation  with  Mr.  Lovell, 
was  BOW  terminated ;  she  knew  her  fate ;  she  knew  that, 
by  the  line  of  conduct  Harbottle  had  been  induced  to 
puraue,  her  character  was  cleared  —  her  quitting  him  jus- 
tified. So  far  the  circumstances  of  her  case  were  altered  ; 
while  the  death  of  one  whom  she  had  so  much  esteemed, 
and  who  was  remotely  the  cause  of  the  general  break-up  at 
Binford,  coming  so  suddenly  to  her  knowledge,  changed 
the  nature  of  her  feelings,  and  excited  in  her  bosom,  which 
before  had  been  agitated  by  her  own  personal  distresses,  a 
new  and  deeper  feeling  of  regret  for  another. 

'^  I  anl  easier  at  heart  to-day/'  said  Fanny  to  Emma ; 
^'  I  can  cry — but,  £mma  —  happiness  for  me  is  gone  for 
ever.'* 

"  My  dearest  ftiend,"  said  Miss  Lovell,  '^  you  must, 
indeed,  calm  yourself;  this  dreadful  accident  to  poor 
Charles  Harvey " 

'^  For  mercy's  sake,"  said  Fanny,  '^  in  pity,  spare  me  ; 
never,  as  you  value  my  existence,  name  his  name.  Poor  ! 
poor  Charles  Harvey  !  —  he  is  gone  !  There  can  be  no 
harm  now  in  owning  how  much  I  esteemed  him,  how  much 
I  admired  him.  But,  dearest,  dearest  Emma,  hencefor- 
ward, from  this  hour,  name  him  not  \" 

*^  Rely  upon  me,"  said  Emma ;  "  although  I  cannot 
but  deeply  grieve  to  see  you  so  much  affected  by " 

*'  Affected  I "  interrupted  Fanny.  ''  Oh  I  Emma  ! 
Oh !  if  I  could  tell  you  all  I  have  suffered ! —  all  the  hor« 
row— -" 

"  Again,"  said  Miss  Lovell,  '^  let  me  entreat  you  to 
cpdm  yourself.  Trust  to  my  discretion ;  never  again  will 
I  touch  upon  this  subject." 

*'  Poor,  poor  Charles!"  again  sighed  Fanny,  as  her 
head  dropped  on  the  pillow,  already  bathed  with  her  tears. 

Lovell's  letter  to  his  daughter  was  little  more  than  a 
duplicate  of  that  to  her  friend,  except  that  it  omitted  some 
of  the  details  which  hers  contained,  connected  with  Har-« 
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bpttle'B  i^fuigementa^  undeif  the  cireumstanoes  of  ber  sepaiw 
alion.  Hwrbottle  had  himself  left  Binford,  andeertrerftlfOl 
the  Bervants  had  heen  diBcharged ;  but  he  pvopoaedi  U  ap*t 
pearedy  to  return  thither^  in  order  that  he  might  auuntaitt 
his  dignity  and  respectability  by  entertaining  Bometptrtaeft 
of  his  convivial  companions  at  the  Hall,  and  thus  exbifci^ 
bis  independence  of  spirit  and  strengtli  of  miad^.for^ 
altiiougb  he  never  could  venture  to  suggest  that  i tike Jessnol 
his  wife  was  the  consequence  of  any  misconduct  4>f  hens^ 
be  was  determined  that  nobody  should  suppose  bin.ito  be 
so  weak  of  purpose  or  undetermined  in  cbacaeter^,  as  f to  be 
shaken  or  affected  by  her  voluntary  and  sudidea  «e|AratioB 
from  him.  • . .   .  ■ 

.  Amongst  the  principal  points  in  Lovell's  .letter  to. his 
daughter^  his  anxiety  for  her  return  home  appeared  par«* 
ticularly  prominent;  and  she  replied  to  his  desire  to  see  her 
back  again,  that  she  should  only  delay  her  journey  homen 
wards  until  Fanny  was  sufficiently  restored  to  be  able  to 
enter  into  the  ordinary  amusements  and  occupation, loC 
Mopeham  House. 

It  was  not  until  the  expiration  of  the  third  day>  that 
Fanny  felt  herself  competent  even  to  join  the  fatioily  .circle 
down  stairs.  She  was  anxious  to  explain  to  her  aiun tithe 
conditions  under  which  she  alone  would  consent  toeontinue 
an  inmate  at  her  house ;  and  Miss,  Jarman  was  delighted> 
from  the  conversation  which  passed  between  thesi^  to  find  th$fc 
the  allowance  pxopQsed  by  her. husband  was  so . liberal, .as 
at  once  to. stamp  his  view  of  the  circumstances  unxler  which 
she  had  fled  from  his  society^  but  it  was  not  at  all  difficult 
for  Fanny  to.  perceive,  that  she  had  taken  a  Btep'for  the 
preservation  of .  her  character  nearly  as  desperate  as  that 
adopted  by  the  memorable  nuns  of  Cottingham ;  and^that 
no  vestal  eyer  was  buried  alive  in  greafces  securitty  tthau  dbe 
should  be,  immured  in  her  present  domicile  'in  the  aoeiety 
of  Miss  J^rman  and  her  friend^  Miss  Buddt  ..  ,  -.v.  *  ..i 
.  TJi,e.y^»g.. Count  Alexis  de  JVtpot^aMiyj  who^.tnadei  his 
^ppeiimnjoe  after  breakfast,  was^  to  be  sujre,  »  gredtri>eUef»<tii 
th^  ^p^i^l  ,dulnesfi  of  t^e  eeier^^  f(  .There?  was  edgaiefey 
apud  gr9]ce  ij^  .his  ihanner  -r^  a  playfuji^ness^  Hftturfld  and  eoihr 
stl^^ioi^Ip  which  rendered  all  he  said.  agreeftU^-aodi  aH 


h&'dvA  ttiAusing.  He  appeared  to  pay  mfofrc  attetitibn  ttf 
JBmtna  than  Fanny ;  and  it  must  be  admitted^  that  £mmi> 
hi;  ib«  natxtri^esB  of  her  character  and  disposition^  seemed 
t^ 'Encourage  a  preference^  which,  within  snch  limits  aa 
rile  proposed  for  it^  there  could  be  no  great  reason  for  her 
<90iioeaiing. 

^<The  oecupations  of  the  Count,  and  his  ammements,  kep6 
km  a  good  deal  separated  from  the  ladies ;  be  breakfasted 
and  dined  early,  ao  that  it  was  only  in  the  evenings  that 
^ey  had  much  of  his  society ;  his  time  was  much  occa*j 
pied  in  acquiring  the  English  language ;  and,  in  order  to 
begin  his  faveinrite  study  betimes  in  the  morning;  he  ge-^ 
nerally  retired  early  to  rest  at  night.  ' 

Mrs.  Harbottde  appeared  to  take  more  pleasure  in  his 
BOciety  than  her  friend,  although,  as  has  already  been  ob^ 
served,  the  Connt  evidently  preferred  £mma  to  her ;  and 
his  little  ffakinteries  spoken  in  a  foreign  language  with  a 
broken  accent,  amused  and  pleased  both  the  ladies.  Had 
it  not  been  for  him  the  monotony  of  Mopeham  would  have 
been  dreadful ;  the  mistress  of  the  house  moved  out  never^ 
and  never  permitted  Miss  Budd  to  quit  her  —  a  pOny 
phaeton,  chiefly  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Count  to  the 
town,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  was  the  only  carriage  on 
^e  establishment,  and  the  only  presentable  neighbour  livecl 
%i  a  considerable  distance.  However,  Mr.  LoveU  had  been 
directed  by  the  Squire  to  inform  his  lady  that  whenever 
she  wished  it,  her  oitn  chariot,  with  her  favourite  pair  of 
horses,  should  immediatdly  be  sent  to  her ;  and  the  Squire 
farther  added,  that  he  hoped  she  would  make  no  scruple  in 
letting  Mr.  Lovell  know  when  she  desired  to  have  it« 

Altogether,  the  separation  between  these  people  had 
something  in  it  very  extraordinary ;  and  Emma,  who  never 
oould  extract  the  real  truth  from  her  friend,  began  almost 
to  be  a  convert  to  Harbottle*s.  cause :  she  had  heard  Fanny 
here,  at  the  very  last  moment,  calling  upon  the  name  of 
^e  man  to  whom  ^e  hail  confessed  herself  almost  attached^ 
and  aeen  her  deddedly  more  affected  by  his  death  than  by 
any  other  event  which. had  occurred  during  the  whole  pre- 
0>re8s  of  Aie*  arffkir ;  and  here  was  her  hutrband^  deserted, 
ind  avowedly  detested  by  hiis  wife,  loading  her  with  liber* 
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t&ijf  and  hettpix^  fAvonrs  and  attention  uppa  Ijia^i  et«Srui 
the  ininnteBt  particnlan.  ^  a 

That  Emma's  mind  erer  mi^ve  her,  or  that  Ae  ibr  a 
moment  doubted  her  father's  propriety  in  permitting  hixr 
to  accompany  Mrs.  Harbotde^  cannot  be  said  ;  bnt  it  mn«l 
be  admitted,  that  so  many  odd^  and  to  her  inexplicable, 
circumstances  had  occurred  since  their  departure  from  Bin- 
ford,  that  she  felt  every  disposition  to  obey  her  parent's 
injunctions,  and  return  home,  as  soon  as  she  possibly  coul^ 
ivithout  disarranging  the  comfort  and  tranquillity  of  her 
friend. 

While  things  were  thus  proceeding  at  Mopdbam,  Mtb. 
Harbottle  gradually  recovering  from  the  excess  of  grief 
into  which  she  had  been  plunged,  Emma  looking  forwacd 
to  home,  and  Count  Alexis  gaining  ground  every  day  in 
the  good  graces  of  both  ladies.  Lord  Weybridge,  who 
doubted  a  little  the  accounts  brought  to  London  by  fak 
lady-mother  of  the  events  which  had  occurred  at  Binford, 
and  startled  a  little  by  her  earnestness  and  activity  to  fwe* 
vent  his  return  thither,  took  occasion,  the  day  before  their 
departure  for  Worcestershire,  to  write  to  Lovell  in  the 
most  friendly  terms,  telling  him  that  he  had  heard  from 
Lady  Frances  of  the  sudden  flight  of  the  Squire's  lady, 
and  of  her  being  accompanied  by  Miss  Lovell  —  that  aL 
though  he  felt  he  had  no  right  to  make  any  further  en. 
quiries  upon  the  subject,  he  could  not  but  recollect  the 
happy  hours  he  had  passed  in  his  and  Miss  Lovell's  society; 
which  recollections,  added  to  the  deep  interest  those  assou 
ciations  had  inspired,  induced  him  to  enquire  what  the 
cause  of  separation  between  Harbottle  and  his  lady  reaUy 
was,  perfectly  certain,  that,  having  permitted  his  amiable 
and  exemplary  daughter  to  accompany  the  lady,  he  could 
have  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  him  widi  such  infona«- 
ation,  as  might,  by  justifying  Mrs.  Harbottle,  entirely,  e^ 
overate  Miss  Lovell  and  himself  from  the  charge  wMch 
might  otherwise  be  adduced  against  them,  of  protectiAg 
vice  or  supporting  impropriety ;  that  he  was  quite  sure 
l^hat  the  answer  he  should  receive  would  ■  be -^  Uuut  the 
anxiety  he  felt  upon  the  subject  would,  he  trusted,  beiia 


mMdmt  Wjfckoigf  fnr  the  ityttusiom ;  and  lie  ?6maiiied,  &«. 

&c.  &c. 

'    Ta  thii»  lM«er  Lovd  Weybrid^  reoehr«d  tlie  Mtowing 

«  Bia^anl  fiectorjr,  Oct.  4.  1&— .    ^ 
•    •  '^^' Bear' Lovd  Weybridge, 

'  ^^'In  aebnoivledgii^  your  loidship'«  kind  ktteri^f  yes^ 
JtefdAy,  permit  me^  in  die  finst  pkoe^  to  retam  yoa  my 
sincere  ihankg  for  the  interest  you  are  good  enough  to  ex- 
press for  myself  and  my  daughter.  I  do  assure  you>  that 
nothing  >csn  be-  more  gratifying  to  me,  nor  I  am  sure  more 
agreeable 'tx>her^  than  to  feel  that  we  are  not  forgotten 
under  the  ciremnstatnces  which  have  occasioned  your  lord^ 
«hip*s  removal  £pom  our  neighbourhood. 

^  Soiiig  thus  flattered  by  your  attention^  it  naturally 
^^ows  that  your  lordship  should  feel  anxious  for  some 
information  upon  «  point  which^  I  admits  places  the  cha*- 
laieterB  of  three  persons  in  a  very  doubtful  position.  If  I 
iMKlld  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  Mrs.  Har- 
bbttle  so  promptly  decided  to  quit  her  husband,  I  should 
hare  no  d(fficulty  in  exonerating  her  and  ourseli/^s^  who^ 
ki  the  minds  of  many  here,  and  I  fear  in  the  minds  of 
some  who  ai«  gone  hence,  are  labouring  under  a  suspicion^ 
if  not  of  impropriety,  at  least  of  incaution  beyond  vindi- 
tsation  ;  but  I  cannot  do  H  ^—  I  can  afibrd  you  no  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  the  lady's  flight — no  justiflcation  for  her 
abrupt  departure.  Our  characters  must'  stand  or  fall  by 
tibe  tenour  of  our  foregone  Hves ;  and  we  are,  it  must  be 
admitted,  considerably  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  Mr. 
Harbottle,  who  is  looked  upon. by  many  as  aii  injured  man 
«aind  a  deserted  husband,  has  bestowed  upon  hfis  wife  a 
most  liberal  aflowance,  has  removed  from-  his  service  the 
-domestics  she  dedined  to  talae  with  her,  and,  in  sh(»»t,  ^x- 
'hibilied>  by  every  means  In  his  power,  hia*  coirviction  of'ber 
4iaiioceifce  and  propriety. 

^''  ^'  The  real  gvound of  their tdmunion  is  inoompatibltity 
«f  temper.  This  is  admitted  by  both  parties.  The  inir' 
4nediate  oause  of  their  sudden  separatioii,  therefore,  mat  ers 
little ;  and  if  it  did^  as  I  have  already  said,  I  am  so  pledged 
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^foier  tfiat  t  could  lioi  explain  it  evfen  td  ^ouir  Itthl^^, 
yrhoie  good  opinion  I  am  so  anxious  to  retain. "        "    * ' 

''  My  daugliter  will  remain  with  her  frii^nd  onl^  a^loiig 
as  it  appears  essential  to  Mrs.  Harbottle's  comfort  :ahtf  tfie 
safety  gf  her  health.  She  will  then  return  ;  hut^  l  'appre- 
liend^  the  hest  days  of  Binford  are  past.  The  HaH;  I' sus- 
pect^ ir  not  deserted^  will  he  occupied  by  persons  not  extltikj 
suitable  to  our  quiet  habits,  and  Lady  Frtfnties,'  I'  <lppi^- 
heiid  —  your  lordship^  of  course,  knows  best  -^  has  ^tti^ 
.Dale  Cottage  for  ever.  ' .  '• 

'*  I  was  quite  sure  what  your  lordship's  feie^gs  aMQt 
poor  Charles  Harvey  would  be.  The  circumstantes  are 
peculiarly  painful :  it  seems  that  he  met  with  COlbtiel  Brad-* 
field's  shooting  party  accidentally,  and  baring  joined  ft, 
was  invited  by  the  Colonel  to  dine  with  Mm.  At  tMs 
dinner  some  bets  were  made  about  the  relative  strength  of 
wines,  or  quantities  of  wine  which  different  men  eoidd 
drink  ;  and  Harvey,  who  had  been  in  extremely  low  spirits 
during  and  aft^r  dinner,  lyas  induced  to  swallow  inottt'^p6rt 
'  or  claret,  or  whatever  the  wine  suggested  for  the  experi- 
ment might  have  been,  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing ;  he  had  no  servant  with  him  when  he  left  ColotKel 
'  Bralfield's,  but  rode  off  with  one  or  two  of  the  neighbours 
from  whom  he  parted  at  some  point  of  the  road,  and  made 
directly  across  Broustead  Common,  on  his  way  to  the  Mor- 
-  daunts,  with  whom  he  was  on  a  visit.  He  knew  the 
country  well,  and,  if  he  had  been  perfectly  collected,  wendd 
have  remembered  that  a  gravel-pit  had  been  opened  in  "die 
middle  of  the  common,  right  in  his  path  from  road  to 
road,  and  which  was  most  shamefully  left  without  any 
railing  or  other  protection.  It  was  in  this  pit  he  was 
found  with  his  horse,  both  dead,  soon  after  daylight;  whbn 
the  labourers  came  to  work  in  the  morning.  -  Ifi'the'fUl 
of  the  horse  poor  Harvey  had  pitched  over  its  head,  and 
the  spine  was  dislocated :  he  had  else  no  mark  or  bruise 
about  his  person,  and  must  have  died  instantaneously. 

'*  His  remains  were  removed  to  his  own  place  f n'  ^erk- 
ahire,  from  Mr.  Mordaunt's^  whither  they  had  been  con- 
veyed after  the  coroner's  inquest  hsd  been  held  —  a 
ceremony  perfectly  useless  on  this  occasion^  except. as  esla« 


]bUflihing  the  faotof  i&nding  the  body  by  certain  individuals. 
There  never  was  a  more  gentlemanly  being  created^  and 

.Jie?er>  Aat  I  have  seen,  a  more  general  display  of.  unaf- 
.lected  grief  than  his  premature  death  has  occasioned. 
'^  I: shall  not  fail  to  acquaint  my  daughter  with  your 

.  Undness .  in.  npaking  enquiries  after  her.  The  day  may 
ooooae  when  I,  or,  if  I  am  gone,  she  may  be  enabled  to  ex- 
plain our  present  mystery ;  but  if  I  duly  appreciate  your 
Jordship'a  feelings  towards  us,  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
hope  that  you  will  give  us  credit  for  having  acted  neither 
imprudently  nor  improperly,  but  as  became  Christians ;  I 

.  should^  however,  add,  that  at  this  moment  Emma  herself 
is  fu.  ignorant  as  your  Iprdship  of  the  immediate  cause  of 
'the  separation.  Before  I  die,  if  circumstances  do  not  per- 
nut  of  her  knowing  it  earlier,  I  shall  confide  it  to  her  for 

.  her  own  justification  ;  but,  as  I  assure  you  most  solemnly 
and  sincerely,  it  affects  no  human  being  except  the  parties 

.  .themselves^  its  immediate  declaration,  if  it  were  not  pre- 
.yented  by  the  most  important  considerations  that  can  exist, 
would  reflect  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  blame  upon  Mrs 
Uarbottle,  who,  with  myself,  must  alone  remain  in  pbsses- 

.aion  of  the  truth. 

''  I  mention  this,  because,  even  supposing  me  to  blame,,  it 
is  I  who  am  wholly  to  blame ;  Emma  is,  I  repeat,  entirely 
igaorant  of  the  facts  of  which  I  am  in  possession,  and,  in 
supporting  and  accompanying  Mrs.  Harbottle,  acts  not  only 
^nder  my  sanction,  but  with  my  advice,  both  of  which  she 
considers  sufficient  justificatiqn  for  her  own  conduct,  with- 

.  oiU  stopping  to  investigate  that  of  her  fathers 

'*  In  the  sincerest  wish  and  prayer,  that  every  happiness 

,. may. attend  your  lordship  through  life,  and  with  gratitude 
i/^  yojiir  kindness  and  the  interest  you  continue  to  express 
,toifi»rds.us, 

\,>u    I  'f  I  remain,  dear  Lord  Weybridge, 

,..,,.,:    .,     ,     ,  ^' Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

^,  .,  "  W,  LOVE^C^L. 

f  Jiiord  Weybridge, 


h 


<<  P,S.-^  There  is  a  probability,  if  I  should  be  suffi- 
;<$Lently  strong,  of  our  being  in  London  before  Christmas ; 
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ihQuU  ypv  loxd^bip  be  in  town  #t  tl^ftt  p«ri«d»  Ke«hftt. 
hope  .tQweet  you," 

This  letter,  wbicb>  acjpording  to  Lord  Wefhd^^tw  d^; 
aijre,  tbe  Rector  addressed  to  him  in  W/orDeBt«r«fcire^  and 
which  his  lordship  duly  received  there,  was  not.t^nMkbsnikjt^ 
satisfactory  for  hiqi  to  show  to  his  mother  |a  la  florftJEKf 
'^  certificai«"  of  the  family  prudence;  howi^vAr^.wkeir.ile: 
recollected  that»  in  her  first  letter  on  the  snbjea^  she  •si^-* 
ge^ted  that  Emma  had  taken  the  journey.  WAthMither/ 
father's  sanction,  he  felt  comparatively  easy  -^  nott  that  bia^ 
doubts  and  misgivings  were  entirely  at  rest     It  seemed  i^* 
strange  (hat  a  young  woman  should  be  forced  or  peisuad^ 
into  such  an  excursion^  without  knowing  what  gMiuids  her. 
companion  had  for  undertaking  it^  that  between  his  appre^'. 
bensions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  constant  worry  to  which' 
be  was  exposed  on  the  otber^  by  the  persuajuon^  «td  sag*  • 
gestions,  and  insinuations,  and  declarations  of  Lady  FrakiceB> . 
he  began  most  certainly,  not  to  water  in  the  constanojR'^ 
of  his  attachment  to  Emma,  but  to  doubt,  more  sertoulily^ ! 
than  he  ever  yet  had  done,  whether  it  were  likdy  to  'tein  / 
minate  propitiously.  ,.     ». 

According  to  her  well-devised  design.  Lady  Frances  per*  ■ 
suaded  George  just  to  visit  the  "  dear"  Bucbessfor  a  daf 
or  two  on  their  way  into  Worcestershire,'  and  to  invite  her 
and  her  lovely  daughter  to  accompany  them  —  a  bidding 
which  they  mostrreadily  accepted.     And  then,  on  his  ap- 
proach to  Severnstoke,  he  was  welcomed  by  his  tenants  witk  ' 
bands  of  nmsic  and  garlands  of  flowers,  and  passed  under 
triumphal  arches  built  across  the  road ;  and  there  wese  ' 
roas tings  of  sheep  and  ringii^  of  bells ;  and  the  blight  - ' 
eyes  of  Lady  Catherine,  and  the  Duchess  full  of  vivacityc  •• 
and  gaiety,  were  gleaming  and  sparkling  around  hiBii>;<  and 
the  gentjemen  of  the  county  were  musteced  theifQ  tQig;i^iei<<' 
bim  a  cordial  reception,  and  the  betterraost  inbabitAnts>!«£') 
the  neighbouring  town,  and  amongst  them  the<  cl^i^mam. ./ 
and  his  daughters;  and  when  the  Lady  Catherine  begaA  tOv'^ 
ridicule  the  two  gauky  girls^  who  stood  blushing  up  to  their 
elbows,  George  felt  an  inward  horror  ;  but  whether  of  the 
^ucherie  at  which  the  aristocratic  ladieB  were  sneering,  or 
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9»'^  i^a'of  lisiTiAg  a  ^ife  of  his  owii>  perhaps,  siibjeeted 
to  «  similar  ordeal,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Certain  it  is^' 
that  from  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Sevemstoke,  until  the 
'CXfiiritioii'  of  a  fbrtnigb^  he  diought  less  of  Emma  than  he 
«v«v  had  bought  pf  her  during  any  similar  period  of  time 
since  didr  adqnacftfeanoe  kad  Arst  begun. 

^Events  hsd  occurred  during  that  fortnight  "which  could, 
not*  bavie  been  foreseen ;  and  while  George  was  in  the  hands 
of  -his  ilrteifds^  gradually  melting  into  their  opitiionSj,  and 
leaning' towafds  tlieir  advice,  Emma  was  tin  consciously  en-~ 
t«igllng'her6eif  in  an  affair  at  Mopeham,  for  which,  per- 
haps^ tbe  reader  is  not  altogether  prepared. 

it  was  'dear  that  the  plan  of  domesticating  Geoi^e  with 
one  agi«ealde  family,  which  had  been  suggested  by  Mac 
€rop«B,  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  successful ;  but,  beyond 
that  particular  circumstance,  the  change  of  his  position  in 
society  did  a  great  deal  towards  diverting  his  thoughts  into 
new  'ohartnels.  He  was  sensitively  alive  to  the  force  of  - 
ridioide ;  and  the  incessant  fire  kept  up  by  his  mother,  the 
Dudiese^  and  her  daughter,  upon  the  school  of  girls,  of 
wMdi  be  felt  himself  conscious  Emma  was  a  disciple,  had 
the  effect  of  hindering  his  speaking  of  her  as  he  had  been 
forsierly  accustomed  to  do,  while  the  varied  attractions  of 
the  brilliant  creature  with  whom  he  was  now  constantly 
a!8Sociated  engaged  his  attention  and  occupied  his  thoughts. 

Iiady  Frances,,  who  anxiously  watched  over  the  process 
of  fidding  his  mind  of  an  object,  the  exclusion  of  which 
from  it,  was  the  height  of  her  ambition,  did  not  fail  to 
enlarge  upon  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  Mr.  Lovell's  letter^ 
wktdk  (after  aB  his  doubts  respecting  its  character)  her  son 
had  shown  her ;  bis  doing  which  it  must,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted was  -a  strong  proof  of  his  own  improved  opinion  of 
its  natave  and  tttlue.  A  severer  blow,  however,  awaited 
hia  than  the  apparent  imprudence  of  Emma's  flight  with 
FiAvnyi  and  one  wliich  certainly  threatened  to  complete  the  , 
wcik  of  which  Lady  Frtmces  had  so  ingenioudly  laid  the 
fefundation. 


)••  • 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


.  .  IJM 

•      »    1  '    '  {I 
1  ^ 


Against  ibe  head  which  innocence  leeum. 
Insidious  malice  aims  her  darts  in  vain, 
TumM  backwards  by  the  pow*rftil  breath  of  heavM.  ■  •  i  < 

Da.  Jqfvyacvf^ 

I         • 

Fanny's  recovery  at  Mopeham  was  slower  than  Eooipa  had 
hoped.  We  have  already  seen  tbat^  after  the  arrival  4>f  ti^ 
letter  announcing  the  death  of  their  poor  friend  Harvey, 
her  grief  appeared  to  take  a.  more  settled  character ;  and 
the  tears,  which^  by  an  effort  she  had  previously  checked, 
flowed  in  torrents  from  her  eyes. 

To  Emma,  this  continued  appearance  of  unmitigated 
sorrow,  in  common  with  every  thing  connected  with  Hac« 
vey,  was  extremely  painfol.  She  saw  in  her  friend  s  man- 
ner a  depth  of  interest  displayed,  whenever  the  sli^test 
allusion  was  made  to  him,  or  his  untimely  fate,  .which 
did  not  ^appear  at  all  consonant  with  the  professions  she 
had  made  before  Emma  undertook  the  mediation  between 
them,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  justified,  in  £iama,8 
mind,  the  violence  which  she  concluded  must  have  been 
adopted  towards  her  by  her  husband ;  which  violence  her 
separation  from  him  was  calculated  to  ex]y>se  to  the  world, 
and  in  which  exposure  her  father  had  permitted  her  to  be 
so  painfully  and  prominently  connected. 

'^  My  dearest  Fanny,"  said  Emma,  who  was  anxiously 
hoping  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  Binford,  "  you  really 
should  struggle,  with  the  feelings  which  you  express  with 
regard  to  poor  Charles.  Nobody,  can  more  deeply  regtet 
his  loss  than  myself,  and  under  such,  circumstances  ;  but 
separated  as  you  now  are  from  your  husband,  and  intimate 
as  you  previously  were  with  Mr.  Harvey,  tbedevQtifg  your 
updivlded  riegreU  to  his  loss  cannot  fail  to  give  an  idea,  thitt 
you  are  more  interested  about  him  than,  in  point  of  fapt, 
is  quite  consistent  with  your  present  position  in  society^ 
.  mud  which  may,  to  ill-^natured  persons,  affbi^d  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying,  or  at  least  a  reason  for  thinking,  that  your 
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disunion  from  Mr.  Harbottle  was  caused  by  some  discovery 
on  his  part  of  a  too  favourable  opinion  of  yours  towards 
his  friend." 

"His  friend !  "  said  Fanny.  «<  Oh  !  such  a  friend ! 
Heaven  knows,  and  you  know,  Emma,  every  feeling  of  my 
heart  towards  Charles  Harvey.  You  know  the  sacrifice  I 
made  to  what  I  considered  due  to  my  husband  and  myself. 
S^dy —-^surely  you  cannot  believe  that  I  permitted  any 


feeling  to  exist  in  my  mind  which  could  call  for  censure  ? 
^"''"'B6  not  misunderstand  me/*  said  Emma,  who  feaared 
%he' hieid  wounded  her  suffering  companion.  "1  know 
you:  it  is  not  in  my  mind  that  you  will  suffer  by  the 
bourse  'yoti  are  pursuing.  I  mean  that  to  those  people  wivo 
will,  wh«n  you  are  well  enough  to  see  them,  visit  you  beve 

—  your  aunt  herself  —  and  especially  to  her  friend  and 
companion.  Miss  Budd  •—  your  constant  recurrence  to  the 

^oae  subjiect  —  will  have  —  nay,  as  far  as  the  last  person  is 
^neerned,  I  believe,  has  had,  an  appearance  the  least  de- 

'sfrable."' 

'  "  Emma,"  said  Fanny,  "  if  I  could  tell  you  all  —  if  I 
dare  Open  my  heart,  you  would  wonder  rather  that  I  am 
idive  than  that  I  lament  so  deeply  the  death  of  our  poor 

unoffending  Charies." 

-  "  Why,  Fanny,"  said  Emma,  smiling  faintly,  ^'  you  this 
moment  told  me  I  did  know  all  the  secrets  of  your  heart 
connected  with  him." 

"  All  but  one,"  said  Fanny,     "  One  —  one  remaisB 

untold,  and  must  remain  so.     But  I  repeat  what  1  faavte 

before  said,  which,  as  you  appear  to  think,  is  inconsistent 

twith  what  I  have  said  since,  that  as  far  as  thought,  or 

"vrish,  or  act  is  concerned,  my  acquaintance  with  and  afifee- 

^on  for  CharI)Efs  Harvey  were,  from  first  to  last>  as  disinter- 

'^ted  and  unimpasdoned,  as  your'  present  intimacy  witfi 

'^otmt  Alexis  de  Montenay."  •        '    ^  «,    ,  . 

t..,  ^f 'The  caseis  are  not  parallel,"   said  EttMa;'   •'^^  The 

*Cotmt  deKghts  me,  I  admit.     The  naturtdfrattknese  <»f  his 

-Planner,  the  naJw^i^  of  his  character  and  'conversation,  are 

tome  chanhing  i  but  then "     ^  .    o 

'  ' "  Oh,  my  dear  Emma,"  said  Fanny,  "  yoii  need  u^t 
Mpfudicate  yoursdf,  or  endeavour  to  extenunte  your  pMt 
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«ifection  for  your  young  friend.  I  merely  iiieii« 
Am  ikat,  as  the  most  im«e£«ie  instance  to  wliieh  I  «9tdd 
eompore  mine.  I  meant  really  neither  more  nor  kfls  than 
tei  my  regard  and  aflbction  for  Charles  were  as  peifeetiy 
dliffealed  of  eiery  tender  feeUs^^  «e  your  fne»dshi{»  tiattd 
regard  ftr  the  Count  are/' 

*'  Then  why  —  why,  let  me  ask  you,  once  for  al],"*  aaid 
If  188  Loveli,  **  wiiy,  in  reflecting  upon  the  tery  important 
ev«nti  of  the  last  few  days,  do  yotir  thoughts  ever  and  in- 
cmmmdf  ding  to  the  one  point  P  You  enduie  the  parting 
fi«m  your  husband  —  you  sustain  die  shock  of  quitting 
your  home,  and  of  leaying  the  friends  who  lored  and 
•atnamed  you  •—  you  are  content  to  endure  the  malice  and 
slander  which  the  world  will  doubtlessly  endeavour  to  a&- 
enmulftte  upon  you ;  and  all  these  without  a  sigh.     But 

the  raouiMit  Charles  is  mentioned " 

.  <*  Oh,  do  not  question  me,*'  sdd  Fanny ;  "  in  justice 
trust  me  —  in  mercy  spare  me !  1  am  innocent,  bnt  irrev* 
Tocably  wretched.  '  Your  father  knows  all ;  he  alone  must 
know  it;  and  knowing  it,  he  sanctions  my  conduct  by 
giving  me  your  society.  He  pledges  himself  to  my  aunt, 
who,  tike  yourself,  is  in  ignorance  as  to  the  real  cattse  of 
rey  separation  from  my  husband.  Never,  therefore,  press 
me  more,  but  let  me  weep.  My  tears  are  my  only  con- 
solation ;  they  are  guiltless,  but  they  must  have  way." 

Emma  found  it  was  in  vain  to  touch  this  theme ;  and 
the  voice  of  Count  Montenay  on  the  staircase,  calling  on 
Bmma  to  eome  and  take  her  accustomed  ride,  induced  her, 
niher  than  permit  him  to  see  Fanny  bathed  in  tears,  to 
obey  his  sumsoons,  and  taOre  leave  of  her  friend,  promising 
not  again  to  recur  to  the  theme  of  their  past  conversation, 
but  still  advising  her,  as  much  as  possible,  to  check  a  s^Wr- 
sibtlity' which  she  knew  had  seriously  attracted  mtich  of 
the  notice  of  her  aunt  and  Miss  Budd.  '  '^ 

Miss  BMd  was,  as  we  know,  of  a  most  rigid  turU  df 
mind.  Long' past  ^e  age  of  love  or  hope,  her  dispositioii 
liaid  ounilitd,  and  she  was  the  most  inveterate,  enemy  6f  any 
thing  which  savoured  of  levity  of  manners,  or  gaiety  t»P 
tamper* '  The  Count,  who  was  universally  a  favourite  with 
0vtry  body  dse,  was  considered  by  her  as  far  too  lively  td 
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l)e  proper^  and  much  too  presumiBg  to  he  c<»i«ct ;  luid  bii 
five  and  easy  wanneE  of  nuining  about  the  luHtse,  and 
ealUng  to.  this  lady,  and  banting  for  anotbery  and  hoM 
dancUig  and  his  tricks,  which  in  the  escnberaace  of  hii 
spirits:  he  was  remarkably  fond  of  exhibiting,  kept  the  aa^ 
tiquated  virgin  in  a  state  of  agitation,  from  whtdb  she 
hoped  to  be  relieved  in  a  few  days,  when  that,  volatile 
v^iter  was  to  leave  their  else  quiet,  blest  retread  ' ' 

,  Emma  made  no  secret  of  the  pleasure  she  took  in  the 
society  of  the  gentle  Alexis.  They  became  insepwraMb 
companions ;  aiid  Miss  Jarman,  whose  dwaater  was  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  her  faithful  companion^  if  she  co«kld 
but  have  recollected  them,  would  have  made  Bumbexlesi 
jokes  at  their  expense. 

,  In  the  course  of  this  agreeable  intimacy,  Ec^ma  r»^ 
ceived,  as  indeed  she  had  expected,  a  letter  from  her  fathef^ 
which,  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  submit  to  the  vaader, 
as  giving  a  sUght  sketch  of  the  state  of  Binford. 

«  Binford,  Oct,  19.  18--* 
«  My  dear  ChUd, 
i\''  Another  week  has  elapsed,  and  still  you  are  absent  | 
this  worries  me  —  not  only  for  that  I  love  your  dear  ao» 
eiety,  but  because  I  fear  Mrs.  Harbottle  does  not  sufficiently 
rally  to  permit  you  to  quit  her  —  I  have  not,  therdbtei 
written  to  her  to-day,  lest  I  should  increase  her  a^taHon 
by  recurring  to  scenes  and  circumstances,  in  which  sfali 
must  be  so  much  and  naturally  interested.  You  can  areaifl 
to  her  such  parts  of  this  letter  as  you  may  conceive  she 
would  like  to  hear ;  but  it  is  better,  I  think,  to  leave  l!i» 
conversation  any  remarks  upon  our  town  and  its  inhabit* 
apts. 

'^  Mr.  Harbottle  is  in  Xtondon  —  he  returns,  I  heatv 
iiext  week ;  it  seems  that  he  is  mixing  in  all  the  gayest**^ 
\f  the  most  mischievous  scenes  in  town,  even,  if  this  liuU 
feason  of  the  year,  may  be  called  gay  —  ai2d.  is  liesciiibeA 
by  a, friend  of  mine,  who  met  him  one  day  last  W6ek>  ip« 
parently  reckless  in  his  career :  he  did  not  make>  the- 
iiightest  ref^^ence  to  Mrs.  Harbottle,  in  the  convei»atio» 
he  bad  with  my  friend,  but  invited  him  to  theHalilbf  the- 
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hunting  leaiOB)  bb  he  had  always  dene  before.     liwt  of 
the  servants  have  been  discharged,  and  a  new  domestic  «A* 
ninistratioa  is  formed^  of  ndiich  his  M  •  mimstery  Mn' 
Hollis,  is  the  premier. 

^'  Dide  Cotta^  is  deserted  ;  Lady  Frances  left  this  sndJ 
denly^  and  went  to  her  son  in  London^  after  which  thby 
proceeded  together  to  his  place  ia  Worcestershire ;  the  Wrote' 
me  a  long  and  kind  letter^  to  which  I  retairnt^d  an  answtiH'^ 
giving  him  all  the  account  I  could  of  your  «xpedkiba  hiCo" 
the  west,  but  I  have  not  heard  since. 

*^  It  is  curicms  that  you  should  have  met  Count  de  Moii-* 
tenay  in  a  place  where  I  never  should  have  expected  to*' 
find  such  a  person  —  your  account  of  him  is  most  fatoiur^ 
able  —  tell  him  that  I  quite  well  remember  his  late  father^ 
and  that  we  were  great  friends  during  the  time  he  resided 
in  England ;  and  tell  him^  that  if  he  feels  inelined  to  visit 
me^  I  shall  be  delighted  to  receive  him^  for  as  long  a  peHod ' 
as  he  can  spare^  at  the  Rectory.  It  is  quite  curious  to  see 
how  connections  come  rounds  and  quite  romantic  thtit  you 
should  have  found  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  mine  do^ 
mestieated  at  the  house  of  an  aunt  of  a  friend  of  youra. 

^'  You  must  use  your  own  influence^  and  my  entreaty; 
with  Mrs.  Harbottle^  to  check  the  violent  grief  with  which 
you  tell  me  she  Qontinues  to  be  afflicted :  melancholy  as  all 
the  eireumstances  ef  the  case  are,  she  ought  to  feel  eom-^ 
paralively  happy  that  she  haa  nothing  in  the  world  to  re., 
proach  herself  with.     The  subject  is  one  upon  whi^  1 
most  unwillingly  touchy  and  I  must  entreat  of  you/ when* 
you  return  to  me,  to  abstain  from  recurring  to  it.    I  make ' 
this  request,  because  I  percdve  in  your  letters  a  strong^ 
disposition  to  enquire  more  particularly  into  some  parts  of" 
the  aflair;  and  I  am  bound,  as  solemnly  as  man  can  bey* 
to  divulge  none  of  them ;  it  wHl,  th«*efore,  spare  iMth  6i* 
us  time  and  pain,  if  we  come  to  this  right  understanditig- 
now.     I  know  you  too  well  to  expect  a  question  upoi  the 
sulgect,  after  this  gentle  admonition.  •   ^     ^^'^t 

'^  I  have  seen  nobody  since  your  departv^e :  your  aidniE?' 
is,  of  course,  stiU  with  me,  and  is  very  much  a^cted^  .Ia- 
may  almost  say  Stressed,  at  your  absence^     I  believ^j^ 
from  what  she  has  heard,  that  Lady  Frances  takes  a  vei^' 


UUfv^Oiturable  view  o^  your  expedition  ;  bat  vriy  upon  your 
oif n  coascieiice^  your  sense  of  duty  to  others^  ami  have 
faith  in  y^mr  father.  I  hear  from  the  same  quarter  —  a 
correspondent  of  her  ladyship's — that  the  party  at  Severn* 
stoke  are  extremely  gay^  and  that  the  Duchess  of  Malvern 
and  her  "daughter^  Lady  Catherine^  are  there.  1  suspect 
Lord  Weyl^ridge  —  kind  as  the  tone  and  manner  of  his 
letter  .to  me  is  —  is  not  exactly  what  our  Mend  George 
Sberingham  was.  His  ideas^  they  say^  are  princely ;  the 
improvements  he  projects  in  Worcestershire^  magnificent ; 
and  the  pi^parations  making  for  his  reception  at  his  town 
'house^  in  the  springs  carrying  on  upon  the  most  brilliant 
and  extensive  scale. 

''  It  is  curious  to  peep  through  the  loop-holes  of  the 
viforld^  and  .see  the  extraordinary  changes  and  mutations  of 
society,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  they  are  efiected. 
Who,  a  mpnth  since,  would  not  have  chosen  to  be  Harbottle 
rather  than  Sheringham? — the  one,  rich  beyond  care;  the- 
oth^,  poor,  and  in  a  perilous,  though  noUe  profession; 
and  now,  to  see  the  one  elevated  to  nobility,  and  affluence, 
and  consequence ;  and  thie  other,  debased  and  de^aded, 
and  a  wanderer  from  home,  from  the  comforts  of  which  he 
is  cut  off  by  his  own  misconduct ! 

^^  Make  my  kindest  remembrances  to  your  friend ;  bid 
hec  calm  herself,  and  tell  her,  that  in  my  opinion  the  sooner 
she  lets  you  leave  her,  the  better  for  herself.  New  objects, 
new ^asaociatioDs,  will  relieve  her  mind,  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  filled  with  her  own  affairs,  eo  long  as  she  has  you 
constantly  with  her*  My  best  compliments  await  Miss 
Jfxtmw,  for  whose  very  kind  letter  I  am  much  obliged  :^ 
owing  .to  her  having  forgotten  to  pat  the  address  on  it,  it 
hfid  a .. circuitous  journey  to  find  me;  however  it  arrived 
safe,  and  I  am  quite  happy  to  find  that  her  niece  has  made 
8^  fftvoarable  an  impression* 

.-/^  Ag^in  I  say,  £mma,  c(Mne-*- come' home,  the  moment' 
you  can  do  so  consistently  with  Mrs.  Harbotde's  health  and 
winhes^'And  if  you  choose  to  vohinteer  a  seat  in  the  car- 
r]](iigd.tO:tbe  Count,  and  see  no  impropriety ' in  making  the 
o9er,.I  shall  be  glad  to  have  him  here  for  a  week  or  ten 
dtys/qnihife  way  towards  London ;  tell  him  so^  and  see  if 
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yom  can  prevail  upon  his  excellcmt  hostess  to  part  widi 
him.  Once  more,  fareweU ;  may  every  blessing  await  you, 
and  good  providence  bring  you  back  toi  the  fond  heart  of 
your  affectionate  father !  *'  W.  Lovxll." 

'M  see  how  it  is,  my  dear  Emma,"  said  fanny  to  MiM 
Iiovell^  when  she  had  read  such  parts  of  this  letter  to  hw 
as  she  thought  proper  for  her  to  know,  "  your  dear,  good 
parent  is  wretched  and  unhappy  without  you  —  so  shall  I 
he  —  but  what  are  my  claims  upon  you  compared  to  hi9  9 
to,  as  I  cannot  have  you  always  with  me,  I  shall  insist 
upon  your  returning  home  immediately." 

"  My  father,  you  see,"  said  Emma,  *'  seems  to  think 
that  my  quitting  you  will  be  a  relief  to  you  —  you  will  be 
forced  more  completely  on  your  own  resources ;  «id  you 
must,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  mix  with  the  more  general 
society  of  the  house.  I  certainly  have  a  mind,  if  I  go,  to 
engage  the  Count  as  my  cavalier." 

"  You  don't  really  mean  it  ?"  said  Fanny :  ^'  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  scheme./ 

''  My  father  sanctions  it,"  said  Emma,  archly  ;  **  and 
when  he  supports  me  with  his  approbation,  I  never  enquire 
why  ;  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  anxious  to  receive  a 
visit  from  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  and  sees  no  sort  of  im- 
propriety in  our  travelling  together.     I  confess  I  perceive 


none." 


<<  I  haven't  a  word  to  say,"  said  Fanny;  <<  it  sounds  odd, 
but " 

"  Yes ;  but  to  us,  who  know  the  real'  state  of  the 
case " 

'^  As  you  say,"  interrupted  Fanny,  '^  in  the  state  of 
your  heart,  I  don't  think  ihere  will  be  any  serious  danger 

IB  It* 

Miss  Budd,  however,  was  of  a  very  di£^rent  opinion 
when  the  proposition  was  made.  The  Count  was  literaUy 
overcome  with  joy,  which  he  displayed  with  perhaps  more 
sincerity  than  civility  towards  ^e  lady  of  the  hduse  in 
which  he  had  been  so  kindly  received,  when  Miss  LoveQ 
ra^itioned  her  father's  wii^  to  see  hiin  at  Binford.  It  Was 
80  convenient  —  all  the  way  on  the  road  —  and  then  hit 


dMv  MIbi  ii»v«il;  orBmnia^  as  he  ervti  v^itfeai^ed  to  ^iM 
bsrcsM&etinies,  ^  a  companion  on  the  joamey :  but  Miii^ 
Budil^'  aliboifgh  iabe  said  nothing,  looked  vinegar  and  tefi- 
juice';'  fmd)Mi66  Jarman^  having  declared  that  she  oouid 
not  interfere  to  prevent  so  pleasant  an  excursion,  could  not 
ltttfti0)sHbj6etf  drop  without  warning  Emma  to  take  dare  of 
bef -«^  ^)trhat:^  you  call  the  thing  on  one's  lef^  side?'*  ^ 
in^U  Sbatft,  m$4^m"  said  Miss  Budd. 
J  ff'.lBesjy  said  Miss  Jarman,  "  of  her  heatt ;  on  iihe'rMid 
ho«ie««i^.^<  '  I 

h  The'caation  was  the  work  of  supererogation.'  Emtna'a 
heart,  unfortunately  perhaps,  was  not  hers  to  losii;'aild 
iditbiiiigh  she  ^und  Fanny  so  entirely  absorbed  widiher 
Qikit  afikirs  as  <to  leave  her  no  time  for  the  diiunission  of 
thoBO  oi  her  friend,  the  very  anxiety  to  hear  of 'Gi^o^ge— i 
lHqr>  tJbe  desire  again  to  see  the  place  where  die  i^st  had 
Biet  with'  him,  preyed  upon  her  spirits^  and  oonsid^ably 
sharpened  her  readiness  to  obey  the  caUs  of  duty*,  tAd 
mtam  to  her  paternal  roof. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  she  again  tried  her  friewA  fipori 
IJhe-  subjeot'of  their  separation;  and  Fanny,  conscious  as 
we  I  ;^ve' already  seen  she  was,  of  the  uneasiness  which 
Mc^  LffveUwasaufifering  from  the  absence  of  his  darhng 
datigkterv  spoke  more  calmly  arid  composedly  than  tisnal  of 
liev  raturn.  The  terms  upon  wlach  they  separated  wer^; 
a  constant  and  continuous  correspondence ;  and  the  condf"^ 
tibfiy  dMib!  nothing  should  interlGBiiEe  wi^>  the  ditily  commu- 
nication of  their  feelings,  hopes,  fears,  wishes^  and  intel*« 
licence  by  lettere ;  a  few '  naore  simiUr  eonvefrs&tions 
gradually  moderated  Fanny's  dread  of  losing  her;  and^ 
dkurly  Ob  tibe  following  Tfauriday  fimma  quitted  Mop^hAm, 
hvi;^  takttn  leafve  of  Faimy  fhie  liiglHl  before,  withoiit  diM 
turbing  her  in  the  morning  from  a  sleep  which  she  had* 
pvoonred  by  meabsof  an  opiotie;  andin'-wiieh'it'Wa^'hfeld 
h^  byitfae  ccmnsel  of  ladies,  she  should  vsttndn^  tiitithout^ 
undcBgo^ng  rthre  pain  of  parting  from  a  fn^nd'WhoiK'l^  sO' 
dearlif.ibvedy  and  fvhom  it  was  quite  tmcertsin'Wltetf  Bh^'- 
slioaldlsee  iaqgain.  ■'    d  f-  •  -  ^ 

/J  That  Count  Montenay  accompsoied  Mifts'Loyelloti'hei:*^ 
r«tiim>  itf  aifaet  mMch  must  not  be  oenceiiledi     They^ 

T 
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started  by  day-dawn^  so  as  to  reach  Binford  to  a  late- 
dinner^  the  Tiecessity  of  sleeping  on  the  road  being  obviated 
by  the  absence  of  the  invalid,  whom  they  now  left  behind 
them. 

It  mighty  perhaps^  be  thought  rather  edifying  to  detail 
the  conversations  which  passed  between  the  independent 
"  Parson's  Daughter"  and  her  French  friend ;  but  they 
would  scarcely  repay  the  trouble  of  putting  them  to  paper. 
The  County  roused  earlier  in  the  morning  than  usuied^  was 
silent  and  even  sleepy  ;  and  after  affecting  to  be  extremely 
gay  and  playful  for  about  half  an  hour^  threw  himself  into 
a  corner  of  the  carriage^  and,  after  struggling  with  his 
somnolency  for  some  time^  went  into  a  sound  nap,  while 
Emma^  not  sorry  to  be  left  to  her  own  meditations^  after  tu 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  constant  '^  talk,'-  placed  herself  in 
a  similar  attitude  in  the  other  comer,  and,  lulled  by  the 
motion  of  the  chariot  and  actuated  by  the  force  of  example, 
also  fell  into  a  most  agreeable  slumber. 

Anxiously,  as  the  day  went  on,  did  the  excellent  Lovell 
listen  for  the  sound  of  approaching  wheels;  six  o'clock 
came  —  no  Emma :  seven  —  no  Emma  :  the  ticking  ot 
the  clock  on  the  chimney-piece  soundeid  louder  and  heavier 
to  him  than  usual,  amid  the  stillness  which  he  and  his 
bister  preserved^  in  the  hopes  of  hearing  the  welcome  roll 
of  the  carriage.  At  last,  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  the 
barking  of  the  dogs,  and  the  trampling  of  horses,  announced 
the  approach  of  his  darling  child ;  and  at  half-past  seven 
the  faithful  Emma  was  safely  clasped  to  the  heart  of  her 
kind  and  anxious  parent. 

Lovell  was  overjoyed  to  see  the  Count,  whom  he  received 
with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  hospitality ;  and  Miss- 
Lovell  the  elder  pronounced  an  opinion  to  Emma,  after 
dinner,  that  she  had  never  seen  any  thing  so  handsome 
in  her  life,  especially  French.  The  travellers  were,  how- 
ever, too  much  fatigued  to  ^^  show"  to  advantage  that 
night ;  and,  therefore,  after  tea  and  a  brief  converse,  they 
retired  to  the  rest  of  which  they  appeared  to  have  so  much' 
need. 
,  It  turi!ied  out,  perhaps  unluckily,  that  the  Squire  had 
returned  to  the  H^all  on  the  very  day  of  £Imma*s  departure 
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from  Mopeham.  As  be  was  aware  that  she  had  been  thi^ 
companion  of  his  wife's  extraordinary  flighty  it  was  most 
natural  be  should  seek  an  interview  with  her,  in  order  to 
make  some  enquiries  concerning  her ;  and  Lovell,  who  was 
particularly  anxious  that  no  such  interview  should  take 
place  between  Harbottle  and  his  cbild,  was  iu  a  sad  state 
of  worry  lest  he  should  make  his  appearance  at  the  Rec^ 
tory,  in  spite  of  a  prohibition  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Rector  on  the  morning  of  their  dialogue  with  closed 
doors. 

It  was  just  the  day  of  trial :  —  if  he  did  not  make  the 
experiment  of  calling  that  evening,  as  he  was  alone  at  the 
Hall,  or  next  morning  before  his  expected  company  arrived, 
the  probability  was  that  he  never  would  subsequently  at- 
tempt it.  He  had  written  to  Fanny  at  Mopeham ;  but 
with  an  .obdurate  resolution,  which  J^mma  at  the  time  en- 
deavoured to  soften,  his  wife  returned  the  letter  unopened^ 
and  it  was  from  Lovell  alone  that  she  would  receive  ih^ 
information  that  he  had  made  arrangements  for  the  pay- 
ment to  him,  in  trust  for  her,  of  a  sum  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  to  be  entirely  at  her  own  dis- 
posal, being,  in  fact,  the  same  amount  as  her  jointure  would 
bave  been,  had  she  become  a  widow. 

Lovell  was  quite  convinced  that  if  Harbottle  met  Emma, 
or  conversed  with  her  upon  the  subject,  he  would  in  some 
way  commit  himself,  or  entangle  her  in  the  discussion, 
which,  upon  every  account,  it  was  most  desirable  should 
be  avoided ;  and  therefore  it  was,  that  he  doubly  rejoiced 
in  the  presence  of  the  Count,  who  from  being  (as  of  course 
he  would  during  his  stay  at  the  Rectory)  the  companion 
of  Emma's  walks  and  rides,  would  destroy  the  chance  of  4 
t^te-^d-t^te  between  her  and  the  Squire. 

There  were  many  events  near  at  hand  which  were  little 
expected  by  any  of  the  Rectory  party,  when  they  laid  their 
heads  upon  their  pillows,  on  the  night  of  Miss  Lovell's  re- 
turn. As  the  Rector  said,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  the 
suddenness  of  human  mutations,  and  with  how  little  warn- 
ing or  preparation  the  greatest  changes  are  effected.  But 
there  was  one  thing  which  yet  remained  unaltered  and  un- 
changed, and  that  was  the  affection  of  Emma  for  Lord 
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Weybridge:  of  the  ttability  of  that  feeling  Lovell  was 
perfectly  convinced  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after  his 
child's  return^  and^  to  say  truth,  he  saw  it  with  pain,  for 
he  had  heard  more  of  the  proceedings  at  Sevemstoke  than 
he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  tell  his  daughter. 

.  Of  the  servants — admirable  chroniclers  —  who  were  left 
at  Dale  Cottage,  one  of  the  maids  was  in  the  habit  of  cor* 
responding  regularly  with  the  tall  man  in  the  plush  gar- 
ments, who  accompanied  Lady  Frances  to  London  and 
thence  to  Worcestershire.  There  was  a  tendre  existing 
between  them ;  and  the  hopes  and  wishes,  of  the  servants* 
hall  were,  therefore,  intimately  interwoven  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  superior  members  of  the  family.  From 
this  maid«servant,  the  elder  Miss  Lovell's  maid  derived 
much  information ;  and  it  certainly  appeared,  upon  putting 
together  aU  the  different  circumstances  which  the  knight  of 
the  plushes  detailed  in  his  different  epistles  to  the  virgin 
of  the  ginghams,  that  Lord  Weybridge  had  given  strong 
evidence  of  an  intention  to  make  Lady  Catherine  his  wife. 
The  maid;  who  knew  enough  of  her  own  family  concerns 
to  be  quite  aware  of  her  young  mistress's  penchant  for  the 
noble  lord,  felt  she  was  doing  her  old  mistress  a  kindness 
to  open  her  eyes  to  the  deceitfulness  of  the  peer,  which  the 
maid  at  Dale  Cottage  most  emphatically  contrasted  with 
the  constancy  of  her  long  and  liveried  correspondent. 

From  the  elder  Miss  Lovell  to  her  brother  this  news  was 
thus  as  it  were  subterraneously  conveyed ;  and  amongst  the 
different  subjects  which  glanced  before  her  eyes  in  con- 
templating the  varying  and  evanescent  qualities  of  mundane 
matters,  the  insincerity  and  heartlessness  of  George,  who 
had,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  evinced  his  feelings  to- 
wards Emma,  was  not  one  either  of  the  lightest  or  brightest 
character.  He  knew  her  tenderness — her  devotion — her 
enthusiasm ;  and  he  felt  sure  that  such  a  change  in  his  con> 
duct  as  the  intelligence  from  Worcestershire  seemed  to 
threaten,  would  go  nigh  to  rob  him  of  the  ''  prop  that  did 
sustain  his  house."  It  was  this  fear  and  apprehension 
that  induced  him  to  encourage  the  notion  of  receiving  the 
gay  Count  Montenay  at  the  Rectory,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  serve  to  divert  his  child's  thoughts  from  the  one  en« 
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grossing  subject^  and  by  dividing  ber  time  between  the 
Count's  agreeable  society  and  the  graver  duties  of  her  or- 
dinary domestic  life,  save  her  some  of  those  pangs  which 
those  only  who  have  lived  for  years  in  the  lingering  sus- 
pense, to  be  at  last  betrayed,  can  even  guess  at.  How  the 
reverend  gentleman's  notable  scheme  succeeded  we  shall  see 
in  the  sequel. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

,She  wrote  to  him  a  letter. 
And  she  seal'd  it  with  a  ring.  OU  Song. 

The  reader  has  now  seen  that  a  constant  communication 
was  kept  up  between  the  reduced  establishment  at  Dale 
Cottage,  and  those  servants  whom  Lady  Frances  had  with 
her,  at  her  son's ;  and  although  her  ladyship's  woman  might 
not,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  choose  to  hold  ''  gentle  con- 
verse "  with  a  man  in  livery,  still  wheui  an  anxiety  for  in- 
formation once  seizes  the  female  mind,  high  or  low,  many 
smaller  sacrifices  are  made  to  the  one  great  object;  and 
accordingly  Mrs.  Hall  made  no  scruple  of  culling  in- 
telligence from  Robert  the  footman,  touching  affairs  at 
Binford. 

Through  this  channel,  low  and  dirty  enough  to  be  sure. 
Lady  Frances  herself  condescended  to  obtain  intelligence 
of  her  ci-devant  neighbours,  of  whom,  it  must  be  admitted, 
she  was  particularly  jealous  and  suspicious  in  as  far  as  her 
darling  George  was  concerned ;  more  especially  after  the 
disclosures  unintentionally  made  to  her  in  the  misdirected 
letter  from  London,  which  held  firm  hold  of  her  mind  in 
opposition  to  his  since  apparent  indifference ;  and,  there-' 
fore,  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  a  few  pearls,  her  ladyship 
permitted  herselJf  to  dabble  in  the  muddy  stream  of  domestic 
correspondence  which  *'  tided"  between  Binford  and  Se- 
vemstoke. 
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The  imaginative  disposition  of  trsTellers^  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  scenes  and  events,  is  universally  admitted; 
not  less  certain  are  the  inventive  powers  of  an  ingenious 
letter-writer,  more  especially  when  his  sphere  of  action  is 
confined,  and  the  incidents  which  have  occurred  to  him 
few — he  or  she,  in  such  a  case,  feels  it  necessary  to  en- 
liven the  mortal  dulness  of  plain  fact  with  a  dash  of  ro- 
mance, and  reward  the  reader  for  poring  over  a  page  or 
two  of  husiness,  hy  affording  him  at  least  an  equal  portion 
of  more  lively  and  generally  amusing  matter. 

.  This  was  the  case  with«the  red-elbowed  correspondent 
of  Robert  the  footman :  she  wrote  about  him  and  about 
herself,  to  show  the  interest  she  took  in  him,  and  to  main, 
tain  the  interest  which  she  truly  believed  he  felt  about  her. 
But,  in  order  to  entertain  him  and  exhibit  t&e  versatility 
of  her  own  genius,  she  mixed  in  her  letters  much  inform, 
ation  upon  "  affairs  in  general,'*  to  which,  it  roust,  how- 
ever, be  admitted,  she  was  more  particularly  induced,  by 
the  solicitude  of  Robert  to  *^  tell  hini  something  of  what  s 
going  on,"  made,  as  we  have  ascertained,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mrs.  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  her  noble  mistress, 
who  kept  her  eye  upon  the  yet  quiet  village  which  she  had 
left,  as  the  skilful  geologist  watches,  with  deep  anxiety; 
the  place  where  a  volcano  exists,  but  which  has  ceased,  for 
some  time,  to  exhibit  its  smoke  and  flame,  in  expectation 
of  some  violent  convulsion.  It  seemed  to  her  ladyship  all 
mined  ground  ,*  and  we  know  enough  of  her,  to  be  assured 
that  her  dread  of  a  match  was  unconquerable. 

The  letter,  which  produced  the  strongest  effect  upon  her 
ladyship,  and  which,  as  it  contained  scarce  any  thing 
about  love,  Mrs.  HaD  borrowed  of  her  fellow- servant, 
under  the  pretence  of  wishing  to  read  it  alone,  but  in  fact 
to  submit  its  contents  to  her  lady,  we  think  it  may  be  as 
well  to  subjoin,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  character  of 
a  correspondence  doomed  so  materially  to  affect  the  destiny 
and  happiness  of  two  personages  of  such  importance  as  the 
Right  Honourable  George  Augustus  Freiderick,  Baron 
Weybridge,  and  Emma,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Williami 
Lovell,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Binford,  and  perpetual  Curate  of 
Ormersly,  and  which,  as  indicative  of  the  beauties  of  do- 
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inestic  literature^  may  be  found  not   quite  unworthy  of 
notice. 

«  Dale  Cottage. 
"  Deer  Robert, 

"  Yours  of  Sunday  cum  safp  to  and,  —  I  am  mutch 
Obligged  to  yew  for  hall  you  say,  as  wel  as  for  Missus  AUs 
civilarity ;  pies  mak  my  ruspecks  too  her,  and  ope  she  is 
well,  as  for  youre  aving  ad  my  air  put  into  a  lochete^  i 
niyer  cud  ave  thot  of  sich  a  thing  and  shall  never  foggit  it. 

'^  Yew  ask  me  for  noose,  noose  here  is  scace.  This 
place  isn't  the  same  since  yew  went.  The  Squirr  is  at  the 
all,  but  no  sich  doins  as  wen  Missis  Arbottle  was  there — 
all  mail  creturs  now,  not  a  phemale  cums  nigh  the  plaice, 
and  the  Squirr  always  inhebrewated.  Miss  OIlis  is  gon  to 
toun  with  her  brother  Gorge,  — they  say  to  be  marred  to 
some  rich  man ;  but  this  I  think  is  ail  fuge^  and  bleve  the 
Squirr  is  not  so  thick  with  Ollis  has  eretofore,  and  as  bor- 
dered them  of.  Mister  Ollis  was  very  much  shagreened 
at  the  suppuration. 

*'  Miss  Hemmer  Lovell  is  returned,  but  not  Missis  Ar.: 
bottle,  which  has  said  she  shall  nivir  come  back  to  the 
Squirr,  because  thy  say  he  beet  her,  the  nite  she  went  away 
in  the  morning — and  thy  say  she  was  so  black  and  blu 
with  the  brewses  that  she  would  not  take  Missus  Deffbn 
with  bur  on  account  she  shud  not  see  the  whales  wich  were 
to  be  seen  playing  round  her  boddy.  Miss  Hemmer  has 
not  cum  aloan.  she  has  brote  home  a  bow  wich  I  have  not 
seen,  a  french  lord — I  here  he  is  very  ansum  and  that 
Miss  Hemmer  is  very  fond  of  him- — her  maid  you  now  is 
as  close  as  whacks  and  theres  no  gitin  nothing  out  oiF  her, 
speshally  to  sich  as  me — wot  she  is  amungst  the  ladys  i 
cant  say,  but  I  sed  to  her  yestardy  nowing  ow  fond  Miss 
Hemmer  is  of  Lord  W,  that  I  was  afrayed  she  was 
cockgetting  about  with  this  french  nobbelman,  and  she 
laifed  phit  to  kill  husself.  wech  I  tuk  to  meen  that  eyes 
right  in  my  conjectures  howsowver  Robert  i  never  middles 
nor  mucks  which  i  am  sewer  is  the  whysest  whey. 

'^  We  ad  a  goose  on  Micclemus  day  wich  pot  me  so  in 
mind  oi'  yew,  because  of  what  yew  used  to  say  about  good 
luck ;  and  We  drunk  hall  habsent  frends..  incloodeng  my 
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Lord  and  my  Lady  Phransis  wich  i  ope  is  in  jood  ealth  as 
i  am  at  present  and  so  is  the  knary  burds  and  the  vergin 
knyhtangull  wich  as  been  a  malting  but  as  now  in  eye 
pheathir. 

<'  So  jood  bye^  send  me  sum  noose  of  your  sylph  and 
wen  yew  think  it  lickly  you  shall  cum  here^  for  I  feel  quit 
dissolute  without  you  and  mop  aboat  all  day  for  yewer 
sack— dns  the  Squirr  has  begun  to  shoote  the  Peasants  on 
his  hestate.  there  is  more  company  at  the  All  ^  and  sevril 
grums  and  helpers  hat  the  Gorges  but  I  never  goes  out  of 
the  gait^  except  in  the  ducks  of  the  heavening  praps  to 
Mrs.  Hervins  for  hany  triffling  things  we  wants — the 
hold  ooman  and  i  are  good  frends^  and  if  we  ad  yewer 
sockity  I  shud  be  ass  apie  has  the  dey  is  long.  Adoo,  no 
more  at  present^  giv  mi  luv  and  komps  to  Missus  All  from 

"  Yewers  truly  and  fatfully 

"  Mary  Green." 

Humble  as  is  the  style — strange  as  is  the  orthography^ 
and  uninteresting  as  die  matter  of  this  letter  mighty  by 
some^  be  supposed  to  be^  to  Lady  Frances  it  was  every 
thing.  Madame  de  Sevign^  never  wrote  any  thing  half  so 
delightful  to  her^  as  Mary  Green  had  written.  Emma 
Lovell  returned  —  coqueting  with  a  young  French  noble- 
man !  under  her  father's  roof — here  was  an  accession  of 
incident  for  crimination  in  the  eyes  of  her  son —  a  defection 
from  prudence^  even  from  virtue,  as  her  ladyship  made  it 
out,  of  which  the  Parson's  Daughter  had  been  guilty,  in 
accompanying  a  fugitive  wife  from  the  arms  and  house  of 
her  husband,  followed  up  by  an  affaire  de  cesur  with  a 
young  foreigner  carried  on  xmder  the  paternal  eye.  This 
was  a  new  charge  in  the  impeachment  of  her  honour  and 
propriety,  or  perhaps,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  we  might  say  a  new  count  in  the  indictment. 
But  however  delighted  her  ladyship  was  with  so  much  of 
the  discovery  as  she  had  already  made,  she  was  anxious  to 
obtain  further  information  before  she  actually  sprang  the 
mine  which  was  not  only  to  annihilate  the  lunette,  but  to 
blow  the  citadel  itself  to  atoms,  by  ascertaining  the  name 
of  the  new  lover.    How  to  do  this  she  scarcely  knew :  — it 
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was  clear  that  a  French  title  was  not  likely  to  ''  come  to 
hand"  at  all  in  its  proper  form  through  the  medium  of 
such  a  ''  speller  and  putter-together"  as  Mary  Green  ; 
and  how  else  could  she  get  at  the  intelligence  she  wanted 
without  committing  herself  to  somebody  in  Binford^  and 
betraying  an  interest  in  tlie  Lovells^  which  she  was  most 
anxious  nobody  in  the  world  should  imagine  her  to  feel  ? 

Her  ladyship  yet  had  one  resource.  There  was  one 
person  to  whom  she  could  write^  in  his  professional  cha- 
racter^ who  would  be  so  highly  flattered  by  her  application 
for  advice  made  from  under  the  aristocratic  roof  of  Severn- 
stoke^  that>  dazzled  by  her  condescension^  and  blinded  by 
his  own  vanity^  he  would^  upon  a  very  slight  provocation^ 
be  as  communicative  as  she  could  wish.  This  was  Popjoy^ 
he  of  the  Galen's  head  —  the  smarts  sm^^  netit,  and 
dapper  apothecary,  whose  rosy-cheeked  assistant  her  lady- 
ship had  proposed  as  a  suitable  match  for  Emma^  and  to 
whom  she  could^  as  if  accidentally^  refer^  in  order  to  draw 
him  out  upon  the  subject  of  the  Parsonage  politics^  and  so^ 
as  she  believed^  secure  the  information  which  she  now  so 
ardently  desired. 

She  knew  George  to  be  constitutionaUy  sensitive  with 
regard  to  the  deceptions  of  women.  She  had  already 
brought  him  into  a  very  favourable  state  of  mind  for  her 
further  purposes^  by  devoting  herself  and  enlisting  into  the 
cause  of  persuasion^  and^  as  has  already  been  said  of 
ridicule^  the  Duchess  and  her  beautiful  daughter  —  George 
was  already  more  than  half  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of 
Emma's  conduct ;  and  that  half  conviction  led  him  back  to 
a  reconsideration  of  her  former  conduct  with  respect  to 
Harvey^  and  made  him  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Mrs.  Har- 
bottle's  estimate  of  £mma*s  affection  for  himself ;  and  then 
he,  naturally  enough,  asked  himself  how  he  had  obtained 
any  assurance  of  Miss  Lovelies  regard  and  esteem,  and  as 
naturally  answered  himself  through  the  medium  of  a  third 
person,  a  lady  who  almost  immediately  after  the  convers- 
ation which  he  had  with  her  upon  this  vital  subject  had 
eloped  from  her  husband,  and  made  this  very  Miss  Lovell 
the  partner  of  her  flight. 

Lady  Frances  had  watched  him  during  his  residence  at 
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Seyernstoke  —  there  had  heen  yarious  changes  of  visiters  — 
the  Duchess  and  her  daughter  remaining  however  fixtures 
—  she  saw  that  George  had  made  no  new  confidences  — 
that  although  he  would  occasionally  seem  dull,  his  dulnesi 
lasted  hut  a  short  time.  He  mixed  willingly  in  all  the 
amusements  of  the  day  and  all  the  entertainments  of  the 
evening^  and  she  saw  that  Lady  Catherine  had  succeeded  in 
attracting  and  even  fixing  his  attentions  and  regards  :  they 
tacitly  fell  into  each  others  society^  joined  in  the  same 
pursuits^  and,  in  short,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  stay 
At  Severnstoke  which  was  originally  only  to  have  occupied  a 
fortnight,  was  again  lengthened  at  George's  own  proposal ; 
and  Lady  Frances  felt  sure  that,  hefore  the  next  fortnight 
ended,  matters  would  take  the  turn  she  so  much  desired, 
and  that  the  Morning  Post  would  speedily  have  to  an- 
nounce the  approaching  nuptials  of  Lord  Weyhridge  and 
the  heautiful  Lady  Catherine  Hargrave,  third  daughter  of 
her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Malvern. 

But  stilly  with  this  conviction  on  her  mind.  Lady 
Frances  thought  the  denouement  of  the  French  count 
would  at  once  produce  the  crisis  she  was  so  anxiously  anti. 
cipating  —  that  her  son  would  turn  suddenly  round  from 
the  disclosure  of  the  falsehood  and  frivolity  of  the  sly  and 
silent  Emma,  and  make  an  instant  declaration  to  the  splendid 
creature  who  had  been  now  so  long  domesticated  with  him, 
and  who  bore  in  her  countenance  all  the  beauty  for  which 
her  illustrious  family  had  been  so  long  distinguished,  and 
in  her  mind  all  that,  which  Lady  Frances  held  to  be  es- 
sential in  the  world,  and  of  which  it  was  quite  clear  the 
Parson *s  Daughter  possessed  not  one  atom. 

Thus  excited,  and  thus  resolved,  the  Lady  Frances 
Sheringham,  after  having  condescended  to  read  Miss 
Green,  her  housemaid's  letter,  written  in  confidence  to  Mr. 
Robert  Long,  her  ladyship's  footman  (that  confidence 
having  been  violated  at  her  ladyship's  own  suggestion  by 
her  ladyship's  own  woman  Mrs.  Hall),  sat  dovni  to  address 
herself  to  her  own  apothecary  at  Binford.  Perhaps  the 
reader  who  is  offered  the  perusal  of  her  ladyship's  epistle, 
without  making  any  such  sacrifice  as  those  which  her  lady^ 
;ahip  made  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Miss  Green's,  had 
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better  see  'what  her  ladyship  said  to  the  Binford  Para- 
celsus. 

"  Severnstoke  House,  Oct.  1830. 
''  Dear  Sir, 

*'  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  the  camphor  julep 
which  I  get  here  is  totally  different  from  that  which  you 
were  good  enough  to  send  me  when  I  was  at  Binford : 
somehow  the  camphor  curdles  in  the  liquid,  and  is  ex- 
tremely  unpleasant  to  my  palate.  I  am  going  I  know  td 
be  very  troublesome,  but  if  you  could  do  me  the  favour  to 
make  me  up  two  or  three  good-sized  bottles,  and  have 
them  packed  carefully,  I  should  feel  extremely  obliged. 
Perhaps  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  let  some  of  youf 
people  carry  them  to  the  Cottage,  and  the  servants  tbere 
will  forward  them  without  any  farther  inconvenience  to 
you.  It  maybe,  that  the  difference  in  the  julep  is  ima- 
ginary, and  occurs  only  from  the  sort  of  feeling  we  na-* 
turally  have  towards  any  medicine  from  which  we  have  de- 
rived benefit  in  particular  time,  and  from  particular  persons. 
I  am  sure  I  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  for  your  pro- 
fessional care  of  me. 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Popjoy  and  your  very  nice  daughter  are 
quite  well.  I  expect  very  soon  to  hear  of  her  marriage. 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  keep  her  to  yourselves  long.  1  know 
nothing  of  Binford  politics  here,  and  any  thing  you  can  tell 
me  will  be  interesting,  for  I  quite  love  the  neighbourhood. 

"  I  wag  very  sorry  to  hear  that  there  seems  no  chance 
of  a  reconciliation  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harbottle.  They 
were  excellent  people,^and  I  never  felt  greater  regret  than  at 
their  unfortunate  separation.  I  conclude  dear  Miss  Loveli 
is  returned  to  her  amiable  father.  I  hope  you  did  not 
mention  to  your  young  gentleman,  I  forget  his  name,  what 
I  hinted  about  a  match  in  that  quarter  —  I  am  sure  she 
would  be  a  treasure  to  any  deserving  husband. 

*^  With  many  apologies  for  the  trouble,  and  begging 
you  to  take  my  compliments  to  your  lady  and  Miss 
Popjoy, 

"  Beh'eve  me,  dear  Sir, 

*'  Your  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

"  Frances  Sheringham." 
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What !"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  who  happened  to  see 
the  direction  of  this  unsophisticated  letter,  ''  are  you  in 
correspondence  with  our  village  apothecary  p  '* 

'^  Professionally,"  said  Lady  Frances. 

"  Ah,  dear  Binford/'  muttered  the  Baron,  as  his  pen 
traced  the  word  on  the  envelope,  ''  I  could  have  been  happy 
enough  there/* 

"  Where  is  Catherine  ?  "  said  Lady  Frances,  who  heard 
this  soliloquy. 

'*  Oh  !  *'  said  Lord  Weybridge,  *'  I  am  going  to  ride 
with  her  almost  directly.  I  have  written  to  ask  my  old 
doctor  here." 

"  I'm  glad  of  it,"  said  Lady  Frances  —  which  she  was 
not, 

"  I  don't  know  whether  he  will  come,"  said  his  lordship. 
^'  He  is  an  odd  fellow — but  he  is  an  excellent  fellow,  and 
I  want  to  talk  to  him." 

Lady  Frances  did  not  half  like  this  apparent  desire  for 
an  adviser,  for  she  guessed  that  something  important  was  in 
her  son's  mind ;  and  believing  it  to  be  the  doubt  whether  he 
should  make  his  offer  to  Lady  Catherine,  she  did  not  fancy 
MacGopus  quite  the  sort  of  perspn  to  admire  the  high-bred 
woman  of  fashion,  and  feared  lest  he  should  eulogise,  as  a 
contrast  to  the  decided  nonchalance  of  her  polished  man- 
ners, the  retiring  modesty  of  Miss  Lovell,  which  he  had 
often  heard  praised,  and  of  which,  from  what  he  had  heard, 
until  somebody  agreed  with  him,  he  professed  himself  the 
decided  admirer. 

To  oppose  his  visit  would  be  destructive  to  her  plan  of 
acceding  to  all  Lord  Weybridge's  present  propositions,  and 
making  the  sSjour  at  Sevemstoke  as  agreeable  to  him  as 
possible.  She,  therefore^  appeared  cordially  to  acquiesce 
in  the  invitation,  satisfying  herself  by  a  determination,  first 
to  discover  the  history  of  Emma  and  her  new  gallant,  and 
then  to  insure  the  Doctor's  most  violent  opposition  to  her 
by  vindicating  her  conduct  in  his  presence,  which  she  now 
knew  enough  of  him  to  know  would  produce  the  efffect  she 
most  desired,  from  the  lips  of  the  man  to  whom  her  son 
looked  up  with  respect  and  veneration  in  matters  of  dis« 
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cretioii  and  judgment.  Thus^  while  Lord  Weybridge  was 
applying  to  one  medical  fiiend  for  counsel  upon  some  im- 
portant question^  which  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind,  his 
mother  was  consulting  a  minor  member  of  the  faculty  upon 
a  point  of  equal  importance  to  her,  and  which^  in  ail  pro- 
bability^ might  turn  out  to  be  identically  the  same. 

The  real  truth  appears  to  have  been^  that  George  began 
to  feel  himself  daily  getting  more  and  more  entangled  in 
the  web  which  his  mother,  and  the  Duchess,  and  her 
daughter^  had  been  weaving  fonhim.  Lady  Frances  had 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  feel  the  impropriety  of 
Emma's  conduct^  and^  as  has  been  just  mentioned^  he  had 
no  proof  direct,  no  testimony  coming  from  her^  either  of 
her  affection  for  him^  or  vindicatory  of  the  extraordinary 
step  she  had  taken.  Mr.  Lo veil's  letter^  in  answer  to  the 
one  he  had  written^  was  any  thing  but  satisfactory  ;  yet^ 
with  all  these  accumulating  doubts^  he  felt  himself  pledged 
to  her^  although  he  also  felt  that  the  pledge  had  been 
given  to  a  person  under  very  different  circumstances^  at 
the  time^  to  those  in  which  she  was  now  placed. 

George  was  not  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  Lady 
Catherine  —  nor  was  he  blind  to  the  course  he  was  pur. 
suing.  That  love  formed  no  part  of  the  inclination  he 
felt  for  the  Duchess's  daughter^  was  plain,  for  his  heart 
still  h'ngered  at  the  Parsonage ;  but  he  was  conscious  that 
with  all  the  admiration  he  felt  for  his  fair  visiter,  the  con- 
stant association,  the  anxiety  of  both  mothers  for  the  match, 
the  connection^  merits,  and  charms  of  the  young  lady  her- 
self, nothing  was  required  but  finally  to  cut  all  connection 
with  Miss  Lovell  in  order  to  bring  the  other  matter  to  an 
immediate  conclusion.  He  felt  that  he  could  love  as  he 
had  loved  Emma  but  once  in  his  life  —  were  he  sure  of 
her  fidelity,  and  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  her  conduct, 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  make  any  and  every  sacrifice 
to  redeem  the  pledge  he  had  given  her  —  but  upon  that 
point  his  doubts  had  been  excited,  his  fears  awakened,  and 
therefore  it  was  he  wished  to  consult  his  Mentor.  What  a 
delicate  crisis  was  now  approaching,  and  how  curious  that, 
at  such  a  moment,  when  a  feather  might  turn  the  scale 
Lady  Frances  should  have  opened,  by  dint  of  her  surpris- 
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ing  activity^  a  fresh  source  of  intelligence^  which  mttst> 
if  confirmed  agreeably  to  her  anticipations^  make  the  scale 
kick  the  beam. 

Having  ascertained  that  MacGopus  was  invited,  it 
became  Lady  Frances's  earliest  duty  to  put  the  Duchess 
and  the  young  lady  au  fait  as  to  the  character  of  that 
worthy  personage ;  and^  accordingly^  all  his  merits  w^re^ 
in  the  first  place,  displayed  to  their  knowledge ;  then  cam« 
the  corrective  exhibition  of  his  defects^  and  the  whole  his- 
tory of  his  peculiar  disposition  to  contradict;  to  all  of 
which  her  ladyship  thought  it  necessary  to  allude^  lest  her 
grace  and  the  younger  grace^  her  daughter^  should  suddenly 
take  alarm  at  the  abruptness  of  the  new  visiter  and  shorten 
their  stay  at  Severnstoke  —  a  course  of  proceeding  which 
would  have  been  most  particularly  disagreeable  to  her 
ladyship. 

The  party^  after  various  fluctuations^  was  again  reduced 
to  themselves^  with  -occasional  additions^  at  dinner^  of  one 
or  two  dependents  of  the  house^  in  the  shape  of  the  pro- 
vincial  attorney^  the  rector^  whose  living  was  in  my  lord  s 
gift^  and  the  medical  gentleman^  with  whom  Lord  Wey- 
Jbridge  was  perfectiy  certain  the  Doctor  would  have  some 
serious  disagreement  the  very  first  hour  they  met^  and  who 
was  consequendy  to  be  invited  the  next  three  days^  in 
order  that  he  might  not  expect  an  invitation  for  the  next 
fortnight  after. 

It  appeared  altogether  as  if  things  were  drawing  to 
«  close;  and  that  although  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
marriage  to  take  place  in  the  family  for  some  considerable 
time,  it  seemed  as  if  the  arrangements  for  such  a  consum- 
mation were  very  speedily  to  be  made^  and  rendered  ir- 
revocable. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

I  would  be  drunk  ■ 

To  stupify  the  sense  of  inward  torment.  Lee. 

If  the  reader  should  be  at  all  desirous  of  knowing  how 
things  were  proceeding  at  Mopeham,  the  readiest  way 
of  satisfying  his  curiosity  will  be  to  permit  him  the  same 
sort  of  inspection  of  the  last  letter  which  Emma  Lovell  had 
received  from  Fanny^  as  he  has  already  been  allowed  in  the 
cases  of  Mary  Green  and  Lady  Frances  Sheringham. 

"  Mopeham,  Oct.  9.  1S30. 

"  My  dear  Emma, 

^'  Every  day  increases  my  regret  at  your  absence.  In- 
vain  I  try  to  rally  —  in  vain  endeavour  to  divert  my 
thoughts  from  the  horrors  of  my  own  position.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  my  husband,  which  is  in  character, 
both  contrite  and  affectionate ;  he  seems  to  have  entirely 
abandoned  those  suspicions  of  my  levity  and  impropriety 
of  conduct  which  he  so  cruelly  expressed  before  our  friends 
and  visiters  ;  and  yet  if  he  has  so  satisfied  himself,  I  can 
in  no  degree  understand  how  he  yet  exists.  He  solicits 
my  return  to  Binford,  promises  entire  oblivion  of  all  that 
has  passed,  and  tells  me,  that  he  has  discarded  some  of 
those  of  his  establishment  who  could  not  fail  to  be  odious 
to  me,  and  that  even  his  principal  favourite.  Mollis,  is  on 
the  eve  of  departure. 

'^  I  have  answered  his  letter,  and  have  written  to  your 
father,  enclosing  a  copy  of  that  answer.  I  have  firmly  and 
strenuously  refused  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  as  to  my 
return  "to  Binford  Hall,  or  to  any  farther  association  witli 
him.  Indeed,  I  can  hardly  fancy  how  he  could  have 
brought  himself  to  make  the  request.  His  feelings  must 
be  more  extraordinary  than  even  I  imagined,  as,  if  ever, 
the  day  comes  when  I  may  speak  out,  you  will,  I  am  sure> 
agree. with  tne  in  thinking. 
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*^  At  the  present  moment^  considering  how  I  am  placed, 
and  considering  how  happily  I  should  he  situated  with  re- 
gard to  yourself^  if  I  returned,  independently  of  the  re- 
sumption of  my  position  in  the  house  of  my  hushand, 
I  have  no  douht  that  your  first  impression  will  he  un- 
favourahle  to  the  firmness  of  my  resolution  not  to  go  back. 
But  when  I  repeat  to  you  that  it  is  impossible,  all  com- 
ment upon  the  course  I  have  adopted,  and  still  persist  in, 
may  be  spared  me.  I  am  content  to  remain  here,  forgotten 
by  the  world,  I  hope,  and  seek  solace  and  consolation  for 
what  is  past,  in  pursuits,  to  which,  perhaps,  I  had  before 
devoted  too  small  a  portion  of  my  time,  and  to  the  task  of 
ielf.correction  and  humiliation,  of  which  I  stand  so  much 
in  lieed. 

'<  Placed  by  my  husband*s  pecuniary  liberality  in  com- 
parative afiluence,  I  am  endeavouring  to  profit  by  the  right 
example  you  have  set  me.  I  have  idready  planned  a 
school,  and  have  raised  a  subscription  upon  your  system, 
for  furnishing  the  neighbouring  poor  with  comforts  for  the 
approaching  winter,  and  have  found  myself  eucouraged  and 
supported  in  my  efibrts  by  our  clergyman  here,  who  seems, 
in  his  degree,  to  emulate  all  the  virtues  and  merits  of  your 
excellent  father,  as  I  in  mine  am  endeavouring  to  make 
myself  a  worthy  follower  of  his  daughter. 

"  My  poor  aunt,  whose  decreasing  memory  ceases  to  be 
a  joke,  such  as,  if  we  had  been  in  our  usual  spirits  when 
we  arrived  here,  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  consider 
it,  grows  more  and  more  oblivious  every  day ;  and  Miss 
Budd,  who  sees  in  me  a  rival  near  the  throne,  is  more 
cross  and  ill-natured  than  ever.  She  is  quite  safe  as  far  aa 
I  am  concerned,  for  I  have  no  desire  to  influence  my  poor 
aunt  (me  way  or  the  other;  although,  it  must  be  confessed, 
her  partiality  for  her  niece,  in  preference  to  her  *  eligible 
companion/  is  nothing  so  very  marvellous,  if  we  could  but 
make  her  think  so. 

''  So  you  have  kept  our  young  friend  at  th^  Rectory  till 
now.  .  This  surprises  me,  knowing  what  the  object  of  his 
journey  eastward  was;  but,  when  you  tell  me  he  will 
probably  remain  with  you  till  Christmas,  I  am  strangely 
muzzled.     He  certainly  is  a  very  captivating  person,  an4 
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we  miss  him  here  extremely.  Even  Miss  Budd  smilei^ 
upon  him.  Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  him^  and  tell 
him^  I  expect  he  wiU  not  forget  his  promise  of  writing 
to  me. 

"  My  healthy  dear  Emma^  keeps  pace,  I  regret  to  say, 
with  my  spirits.  Indeed,  the  intimate  connection  of  our 
mental  and  bodily  affections  I  have  long  been  aware  of; 
for  in  those  days  of  what  were  called  my  gaiety  and  happi- 
ness, the  illnesses  of  which  I  so  often  complained  were 
always  cccasioned  by  mental  sufferings,  which  then  it 
would  have  been  undutiful,  and  now  would  be  useless,  to 
express.  I  have,  perhaps,  ei^oyed  some  bright,  sunny 
hours,  and  none  more  bright  and  sunny  than  those  which 
I  have  passed  since  I  knew  you ;  but  they  are  all  out- 
weighed and  obliterated  by  occurrences,  such  as,  perhaps, 
few  women  ever  were  mixed  up  with,  and  none,  in  my 
position  in  society,  could  ever  have  anticipated. 

"  I  see  by  the  newspaper  —  which  we  get  here  once 
a  week,  three  or  four  days  old  —  that  Lord  Weybridge 
is  still  entertaining  a  party  at  Sevemstoke.  Pray  tell  me, 
have  you  heard  nothing  from  him.^  Possessed,  as  you 
are,  of  the  secret  of  his  heart,  you  need  apprehend  no 
change  in  ^uch  a  mind  and  character  as  his.  Rely  upon 
it.  Lady  Frances  will  use  every  endeavour  in  her  power  to 
keep  him  from  Binford ;  and,  from  the  provoking  circum- 
stance of  your  absence  the  day  he  came  to  visit  you,  and 
when  I  saw  him,  the  devoted,  ardent  lover,  ready  to 
throw  himself  at  your  feet,  the  link  was  broken,  which 
you  cannot  attempt  at  present  to  re-unite ;  for  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  as  impossible  for  your  father  to  recommence  a 
correspondence  with  him,  as  it  would  be  for  you  to  evince 
any  desire  of  renewing  your  acquaintance. 

"  This  unfortunate  combination  of  events  I  feel  most 
deeply,  because  I  cannot  be  blind  to  this  mischief  I  have 
-unconsciously  done  to  your  brightest  prospects.  Years  of 
sorrow  and  repentance  will  not  free  my  mind  from  this 
conviction,  nor  relieve  me  from  the  misery  I  suffer  in  con- 
sequence. But  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  whatever  worldly 
evil  may  assail  you  or  cross  you  in  your  path  to  happiness^ 
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your  piety,  your  virtue^  and  your  excellence  in  every  moral 
duty  must  eventually  triumph^  and  secure  you  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  temporal  comfort. 

'*  My  aunt  desires  to  send  heir  affectionate  regards  ta 
youy  and  her  love  to  the  Count,  whom,  when  she  can 
recollect  his  name,  she  calls  dear  Alexis.  Miss  Budd 
is  half  scandalised  at  such  terms  of  afiection ;  however, 
even  she  transmits  her  best  remembrances*  So  you  see, 
having  carried  off  our  general  favourite,  you  must  content 
yourself  to  be  the  channel  of  our  general  regards.  Tell 
your  dear,  good  father,  that  when  it  is  quite  convoiient,  I 
should  like  to  hear  from  him,  and  have  his  opinion  about 
my  annwer  to  Mr.  Harbottle.  Tell  him  the  letter  required* 
an  immediate  reply ;  and  being  tolerably  well  assured 
beforehand  of  his  acqiuescence  in  my  views,  I  ventured  to 
send  rthe  answer  witliout  considting  him.  Indeed,  from 
circumstances  which  I  need  not  repeat,  I  am  not  quite 
certain  that  the  letter  was  not  written  and  addressed  to  me 
here,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  I  was  not  somewhere 
else;  this,  in  my  mind,  added  to  the  importance  of 
answering  by  return  of  post. 

'^  Write,  my  dear  Emma,  for  you  are  better  able  to  do 
so  than  I  am.  I  grow  so  unaccountably  weak  —  I  rally 
•*-  I  exercise  faith  and  hope,  and,  in  some  small  degree, 
charity ;  I  struggle  with  my  fate  and  -my  feelings,  and  put 
my  trust  in  other  and  better  things  than  those  of  this  world. 
But  I  have  a  sad  pain  on  my  heart  which  weighs  me 
down,  and  which  I  cannot  overcome.  Farewell,  dear 
Emma,  and  believe  me  afiectionately  yours, 

"  Frances  Harbottlb* 

^^  P.  S.  —  I  wish  —  I  know  you  will  foi^ve  me  — 
I  wish  you  could  find  out  for  me  where  our  poor 
friend  Charles  Harvey  was  buried.  All  we  heard 
was  the  name  of  the  house  to  which  his  body  was 
first  carried  after  it  had  been  found.  I  conclude  his 
remains  were  removed  to  his  own  home.  It  would  be  a 
melancholy  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  this.  Perhaps  your 
lather  qin  tdl ;  ask  him  from  me.    Emma,  adieu ! " 
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''So/'  thou^t  Emma^  ''her  mind  still linge)^  there ; 
her  heart  still  yearns  for  news  of  him,  even  though  he  he 
dead.  There  is  nothing  in  her  letter  which  my  father  may 
not  see.  She  hids  me  ask  this  last,  yet  leacUng  question. 
He  shall  read  it." 

Lovell  did  read  it,  and  Emma  gazed  on  his  fine,  ex- 
pressive countenance  with  intense  anxiety  as  his  eyes  fol- 
lowed each  line.  Accustomed  to  watch  and  comprehend 
each  turn  of  his  featm-es,  she  looked  intently  till  he  came 
to  the  postscript :  she  saw  no  change  —  no  anger  —  no 
surprise  — no  strong  emotion  as  he  read  it.  On  the'  Con- 
trary^ a  henign  smile  of  pity  and  afiection  played  on  his 
lips,  and  all  he  uttered  was,  "  Poor  soul ! " 

Lovell  was  ahle  to  give  her  the  desired  information;  and 
directed  Emma  to  tell  her,  that  the  remains  of  the  unfor- 
^  tunate  Harvey,  after  having  heen,  in  the  first  instance, 
carried  to  Mr.  Mordaunt's,  were  eventually  removed  to  the 
church  of  the  parish  in  which  his  property  was  situated^ 
(and  which,  indeed,  comprised  nearly  Ihe  whole  of  it,) 
and  there  interred ;  and  that  his  uncle,  who  succeeded  to 
his  fortune,  had  just  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  house  on 
the  estate,  where  he  proposed  to  establish  his  permanent 
residence. 

"  Count,"  said  Lovell  —  who,  as  it  may  be  remembered, 
had  persuaded  this  sprig  of  French  nobility  to  remain  at 
the  Parsonage  for  a  much  longer  time  than  he  had  origin- 
ally intended  —  "how  do  you  reconcile  it  to  yourself 
to  make  so  many  conquests  ?  Why,  here  are  the 
united  regards  of  a  lady  separated  from  her  husband,  and 
two  entirdy  single  ladies  into  the  bargain,  all  in  one 
letter." 

"  They  are  very  good,"  said  the  Count,  smiling,  and 
da^ng  away  the  curling  locks  of  raven  black  hair  from 
his  high  snowy  forehead ;  "  you  must  send  my  love  back 
to  them.  Miss  Emma." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it  I  will,  Alexis,"  said  Miss 
Lovell ;  "  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  you  will  be 
spoiled  in  England." 

"  Trust  me^"  said  the  Count,  in  that  sort  of  broken 
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£nglish  which  is  so  extremdy  winnings  *^  it  shall  take  a 
great  deal  to  spoil  me.*' 

"  Extremely  modesty"  said  Emma :  "  some  of  us  think 
that  enough  has  already  been  done^  and  done^  too^  with  no 
little  success." 

.    ''  Ah  !  Miss  Emma  ! "  said  the  Count,  ^'  you  are  so  droll 
—  but  I  don't  mind  —  I  know  you  don't  really  think  so." 

How  far  the  Count's  assertion  might  be  borne  out  by 
his  experience  in  such  matters,  it  does  not  become  us  to 
determine,  certain  it  was,  that  Emma  never  seemed  half  so 
happy  as  in  his  society  ;  and  Lovell  himself,  who  saw  — 
for  who  could  be  blind  to  it  —  the  pleasure  his  daughter 
received  in  the  company  or  her  gay  and  amiable  visiter, 
was  quite  restless  and  uneasy  if  the  Count  were  absent 
for  any  length  of  time;  in  fact,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
were  completely  domesticated  at  die  Parsonage,  and  the 
elderly  ladies  in  the  Paragon  began  to  talk  and  wonder 
what  it  could  mean,  and  why  he  staid  —  and  why  he  did 
not  go  —  wonderments  of  which  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
speedily  relieved,  as  the  Parsonage  was  one  of  the  houses 
in  the  parish  into  which  the  members  of  the  '^  tea  and 
toast "  society  of  Binford  put  not  their  feet. 

The  reader  must  have  already  perceived  that,  with  all 
the  shrinking  delicacy  and  diffidence  of  the  blue-eyed  Emma 
Lovell,  the  mind  that  was  enshrined  within  that  delicate 
casket  was  vigorous  and  independent — resolute  and  unbend- 
ing. Conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  her  intentions,  strong  in 
the  purity  of  her  conscience,  and  implicit  in  her  obedience  to 
her  father,  she  needed  only  to  be  confirmed  in  the  impulse  of 
her  feelings  by  his  sanction  to  defy  all  the  envy,  the  calumny^ 
and  the  imcharitableness  of  the  world.  In  the  case  of  Harvey 
and  Fanny — satisfied  herself  at  themoment  of  the  excellence 
of  her  friend,  and  feelingly  alive  to  the  delicacy  and  dif- 
ficulty of  her  situation,  she  had  stepped  from  the  quiet 
sphere  of  her  good  deeds  into  a  position  most  arduous  for 
one  so  young  and  So  inexperienced.  She  confided  in  the 
propriety  of  her  own  motives — she  spoke  the  plain  language 
of  truth,  and  she  triumphed. 

Then,  when  the  blow  fell,  which  after  all  divided  Fanny, 
for  whom  she  had  already  made  this  incipient  sacrifice^ 
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from  her  husband^  another  call  was  made  upon  her  foi'ti- 
tude  and  friendship  —  tills  was  a  step  too  deciding  and  too 
decisive  to  take  without  the  sanction  of  her  father  —  that 
sanction  given  was  never  questioned^  and  the  lovely  girl 
set  forth  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  rescue  and  support  her  friendl 

The  last  case  —  this  present  one  of  Count  Alexis  Mon. 
tenay  —  other  young  women  might  have  been  squeamish^ 
and  have  affected  a  false  delicacy  in  making  the  long 
journey  homeward  alone  with  a  young  French  nobleman^ 
without  either  chaperon  or  bodkin^  to  play  propriety  in  the 
.  carriage.  Not  so  Emma  :  her  father  had  with  pleasure  re- 
cognised in  the  Count  the  son  of  an  old  and  early  ac« 
quaintance^  and  solicited  him  to  make  a  visit  to  the 
Rectory  —  the  course  was  obvious  —  indeed  so  obvious> 
that  Mr.  Lovell  himself  suggested  that  the  Count  should 
be  his  daughter's  companion.  £mma  took  no  more  thought 
about  it^  but  assumed  her  seat  in  the  carriage  with  as  much 
confidence  in  herself^  and  as  little  care  for  the  world's 
malice^  as  if  she  had  been  going  on  a  similar  journey  with 
her  aunt  Lovell^  or  her  starched  friend  Miss  Budd. 
.  .  BvLt,  with  all  this  firmess  and  independence^  her  heart 
was  gentle^  tender^  .and  kind ;  and  however  anomalous  it 
may  sounds  convinced  as  the  reader  must  be  of  her  devotion 
to  Greorge  Sheringham^  the  only  solace  she  found  in  hen 
sorrows  on  his  account  she  received  in  the  society  of  the 
Count ;  and  herein  she  only  displayed  another  proof  of 
the ,  admirable  regulation  of  her  mind  and  passions.  In 
every  action  of  her  life,  she  was  more  famihar  with  the 
Count  Alexis^  than  she  had  ever  been  with  George. 
Alexis  with  all  his  national  gallantry  would  kiss  her  hand 
•—  sit  by  her  side  for  hours  -«  and  yet  she  felt  neither 
diffidence  nor  difficulty  in  the  enjoyment  of  his '  con- 
versation. She  was  conscious  that  her  heart  was  in 
other  keeping,  and  .was  perfectly  confident  that  how- 
ever much  she  might  admire  the  natvetd  and  vivacity 
of  her  young  French  friend,  she  was  in  no  danger  of 
being  inspired  by  a  sentiment  likely,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
to.  endanger  her  sincerity  or  weaken  her  constancy. 

There  are  people  who  would  act  unwisely  thus  to  tamper 
Willi  their  passions  and  feelings,  and  amongst  the  number 
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we  flhould  cUuiB  Lord  Weybiidge  himself ;  bnt  there  wai 
a  constitutional  firmness  and  integrity  in  Emma^  wbidi 
rendered  it  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  change  ori  dele- 
riorate  the  character  of  an  attachment  formed  as  ben  had 
been  for  George  Sheringham. 

At  the  Hall^  the  proceedings  were  yery  mudi  wha^  Miss 
Mary  Green,  in  the  ''  viridity  of  her  intelket"  described 
them.  The  people  by  whom  Harbottle  was  summnded 
bad  more  of  fiends  than  friends  about  them ;  and  the  orgies, 
which  had  been  before  in  some  degree  modified  by  the 
presence  of  his  lovely  wife,  were  now  continued  through « 
out  the  night,  and  drunkenness,  incessant  and  unmitigated, 
reigned  throughout  the  maninon.  As  for  Harbotlie  hin-« 
pelf,  he  remained  sometimes  for  two  or  three  days  together 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  either  sullenly  silent,  or  raving 
incoherently;  indeed  the  only  sign  of  life  or  intellect  he 
gave  one  morning,  i^ter  about  eleven  hours  sitting,  waa 
displayed  when  two  or  three  of  the  servants  endeavoured 
to  lift  him  from  the  floor  of  the  dinner-rpom  to  carry  him 
to  bed.  Raising  himself  on  his  arm,  upon  this  memorable 
occasion,  he  stammered  out,  ^^  Stand  off—  stand  off,  I  say, 
or  111  lodge  an  information  against  yon  at  the  Excise 
Office —  I  have  swallowed  more  than  a  doxen  of  wine-— 
you  must  not  move  me  without  a  permit.** 

This  lucid  interval  was  followed  by  riiridis  and  ahouta 
most  sonorous  and  inharmonious,  and  he  was  lifted  into 
his  truckle  bed  in  the  little  room  adjoining  the  library  r-<r 
for  he  had  never  set  foot  in  his  own  room  after  Fanny'a 
departure,  nor  even  gone  up  the  staircase  which  led  towards 
it — and  there  he  relapsed  into  the  state  of  unoonsdousr 
ness,  in  whidi  he  slumbered  away  the  greatest  part  of  his 
now  wretched  existence. 

One  effect  had  been  produced  upon  his  character,  which 
threatened  to  leave  him  very  shortly  shorn  even  of  the 
hangefti^on^  "who  literally  lived  upon  him,  and  for  i^Mi% 
they  could  get  out  of  him.  His  temper,  which  till  now 
]]f4d  been  variable,  and  at  times  boisterous,  was  formerly 
enlivened  by  occasional  gleams  of  bright  aunshine,  and  he 
waif  for  hours  together  good  humoured  and  gay.  Now  all 
ibX^  bad  tujiied  to  moroseness  when  a«rioiis,  and  ill 
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when  excited.  The  coarsest  negatives  coached  in  the 
coarsest  language  were  his  ordinary  replies  to  the  ohserv- 
ations  of  his  boon  companions ;  and  his  conversation  was 
made  up  of  oaths  and  imprecations^  adopted  to  give  greater 
force  to  the  expression  of  his  hatred  and  contempt  fqr  every 
thing  on  the  fSice  af  the  earth  except  himself. 

Amongst  all  the  objects  of  his  detestation^  HoUis  had 
become  to  him  the  most  odious.  He  could  not  endure  the 
si^t  of  him,  yet  he  did  not  know  how  to  part  with  him. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  moaial,  feeling  conscious  of 
his  master's  divided  power  and  inclination,  became  rather 
his  opponent  in  diseossion,  than  his  subordinate  in  execu- 
tion; and  in  short  the  house,  ne^cted  in  all  its  ornamental 
parts,  deserted  by  every  body  who  oould  adorn  or  dignify 
it,  became  little  less  than  a  rendezvous  for  all  the  neigh- 
bouring sportam^n,  without  regard  either  to  rank  or  cha^ 
ractec  Whether  Harbottie  were  there  or  not,  in  or  out^ 
visible  or  invisible,  the  same  continual  routine  of  jest  and 
ribaldry  went  on,  until  at  last  the  Squire  became  severely 
ill ;  and  Hollia,  in  order  to  rid  hims^  and  his  feUows  of 
the  tnmble  of  waiting  on  a  crowd  of  their  equals,  declared 
liis  maater  to  be  dangerously  indisposed,  and  announced  t 
discontinuance,  at  least  for  the  present,  of  the  unlimited 
licentiousness  which  had  been  for  many  days  going  on. 
The  combined  avowal  of  the  Squire's  illness,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  ''the  meat  and  drink^"  answered  the  purpose 
efl&ctnally ;  and  the  next  day  Binford  Hall  was  as  dark  and 
as  decent  as  Mopeham  House. 

What  might  have  been  iheimprecaiiaBB  bestowed  by  the 
Squire  upon  the  head  of  HoUis,  for  the  ''bulletin"  which 
he  had  thought  proper  to  issue  idthout  authority,  had  he 
been  well  enough  to  rise  the  next  day,  it  is  impossible  to 
guess.  The  troth  is,  that  Mr.  Harimtde  was  really  and 
ttuly  too  serioudy  indisposed  to  quit  his  bed  ;  and  HoUis, 
having  administered  all  the  usual  remedies  upon  such  oc- 
casions, and  finding  his  "poor  raastor"  slower  in  recover^ 
ing  than  usual,  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  for  Mr.  Popjoy 
to  viut  the  Hall :  this  measure  he  tock  about  fire  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  ;  the  necessity  for  which,  in  his  own  mind, 
Inay  be  calculi^ted  by  the  fact,  that  as  soon  lu  it  was  darky 
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tke  tQted  cart,  belonging  to  the  establishment  was  seen 
leaving  the  park-gates  richly  stored  with  well-piled  ham- 
pers^ (whether  full  or  not,  it  does  not  become  the  historian 
to  surmise)^  together  with  divers  and  sundry  other  articles 
'^  unknown  to  deponent/'  all  of  which  were  safely  de- 
posited in  the  Lopdon  waggon  the  same  nighty  and  des- 
patched at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour  to  the  metropolis^ 
directed  to  the  exemplary  son  of  the  worthy  house-steward 
and  buUer^  whose  departure  for  town  has  pievioudy  been 
noticed  by  Miss  Mary  Green. 

The  call  upon  Popjoy  to  visit  the  Squire  came  very  op* 
portunely ;  for  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Binford 
post,  it  would  just  give  him  an  opportunity,  in  his  reply  to 
the  letter  which  we  happen  to  know  he  had  received  from 
Lady  Frances^  to  convey  to  her  ladyship  some  intelligenoe 
with  respect  to  his  patient's  health  ;  and,  as  has  been  ob- 
served in  an  earlier  page,  nothing  is  so  ddightful  to  a  cor- 
respondent from  a  dull  place  as  a  bit  of  something  locals 
which  may,  for  a  moment,  excite  or  interest  a  friend. 

Upon  die  apothecary's  return  from  the  Hall,  he  there- 
fore concluded  his  episile  to  her  ladyship  ;  and  his  red-and- 
white  young  gentleman  having  made  a  proper  admixture  of 
camphorated  altohol  and  aqua  pura,  according  to  her  lady- 
ship's directions,  the  bottles  were  packed  and  the  letter 
sealed^  into  which  we  shall  take  leave^  en  passant,  to  peep. 

«  Binford,  Oct.  13.  1830. 

•    *'  My  Lady^ 

"  I  have  had  die  honour  to  receive  your  ladyship's  letter 
of  the  lOth^  and  have  made  up  three  pint  bottles  of  the 
camphor  julep,  such  as  I  had  the  pleasure  to  furnish  your 
ladyship  with  at  Dale  Cottage^  and  hope  the  same  will  be 
found  to  answer  accordingly.  I  have  much  to  thank  your 
ladyship,  for  your  ladyship's  kind  recollection  of  Mrs.  P. 
She  begs  to  be  remembered  to  her  ladyship,  as  does  my 
daughter,  to  whom  we  did  not  venture  to  exhibit  your  lady- 
ship's letter  for  fear  of  turning  her  poor  little  head. 

.*'  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  been  sent  for  to-day  to 
Mr.  Harbottle,  who  is  in  a  very  bad  way  I  fear :  he  is  in 
9  violent  fever,  and  in  some  de^pcee  deUiioug^  the  e£Eecta  ot 
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constant  intoxication^  under  whicfa^  I  am  told  by  the  ser- 
vants, he  has  been  labouring  now  for  two  or  three  days 
incessitntly.  I  have  not  ventured  to  bleed  him  in  bis  pre. 
sent  state  of  unconsciousness,  because  I  am  no  advocate  for 
phlebotomy,  but  I  shall  see  him  again  this  evening,  and  if 
he  is  not  better,  shall  certainly  call  in  Dr.  Bogie,  who  is 
our  nearest  physician. 

'^  Mr.  Lovell  is  pretty  well  in  health.  Miss  Emma  has 
returned  home ;  and  they  have  a  young  French  nobleman 
staying  with  them.  Count  Alexis  Montenay,  who  seems  a 
very  particular  favourite  with  Miss  Lovell  and  her  father. 
He  sta|i8,  I  hear,  until  Christmas.  He  is,  however,  a 
great  resource  to  Miss  Lovell,  whose  constant  companion 
he  is ;  for  I  am  sorry  to  say,  since  her  journey  with  Mrs. 
Harbottle,  at  the  time  of  her  elopement,  the  ladies  here  are 
not  quite  so  attentive  to  her  as  they  ought  to  be. 

"  I  hope  your  ladyship  will  forward  me  any  further 
commands,  and  I  shall  always  be  too  proud  to  obey  them 
on  the  instant.  Your  servants  here  are  in  good  health, 
except  the  housemaid,  Mary  Green,  who  had  a  smartish 
bilious  attack  on  the  dOth  of  last  month,  but  which  disci- 
pline and  abstinence  soon  set  to  rights. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  my  Lady,- 
^^  to  remain  your  Ladyship's 
'^  most  obedient, 
''  faithful, 

"  Olinthus  Popjoy." 

By  the  perusal  of  this  letter  —  how  acceptable  to  Lady 
Frances,  who  can  describe?  — we  are  put  into  possession 
of  several  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  internal  economy 
of  Binford,  the  state  of  the  Squire's  health,  and  of  the  po- 
pular opinion  of  the  elderly  ladies  with  regard  to  Emma  s 
flight,  the  apothecary's  surmises  about  the  French  count ; 
and,  above  all,  the  indigestion  of  Mary  Green,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  day  when,  like  Queen  Elizabeth>  she  had  eaten 
goose,  and  thought  of  her  sweetheart. 

Who  can  doubt  the  efficacy  of  this  double-edged  sword 
in  the  hands  of  Lady  Frances  against  the  suffering  martyr, 
Emma  ?     Not  only  the  yiew  that  Lady  Frances  had  taken 
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of  her  journey,  but  tlie  view  Uiat  all  the  old  ladies  took  of 
it  —  not  only  the  innuendo  of  a  French  county  but  the 
actual  fact  of  his  residence  at  the  Parsonage,  and  his  name^ 
Alexis  Montenay —  and  all  this,  and  the  bulletin  from  the 
Hall,  for  the  value  of  a  little  condescension,  and  three  pints 
of  camphor  julep. 

The  effects  of  this  communication  remain  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  sequel;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  letter,  carefully 
sealed  and  delicately  deposited  in  the  packing-case,  in  com* 
pany  with  the  three  bottles,  quitted  Binford  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  at  half.past  eight  the  gentle  apothecary 
Ugain  proceeded  to  the  Squire's  bed.side,  where  he  seated 
himself,  and  remained  unnoticed  by  his  much-damaged 
patient,  until  ten  minutes  past  nine ;  when,  opening  his 
eyes,  the  sick  man  swore  a  tremendous  oath  at  the  village 
Galen,  and  having  thrown  one  of  the  pillows  at  his  head, 
turned  himself  round  again  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

My  btne  and  uiUdote  lune  both  before  me.  Addisok. 
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Exactly  the  reverse,  my  lady,"  said  MacGopus,  who 
had  arrived  at  Sevemstoke  just  in  time  for  dinner,  and  was- 
now  sitting  after  it,  in  the  yellow  drawing-room,  debating 
a  question  with  the  Duchess  and  her  daughter ;  Lord  Wey« 
bridge  being  occupied  in  a  distant  comer  writing  letters. 

"  Surely,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  Duchess,  '^  you  must 
agree  with  Catherine  that  equal  matches  are  more  likely  to 
produce  happiness  than  those  in  which  there  exists  a  great 
disparity  of  rank  and  fortune  between  the  husband  and 
wife." 

''  Quite  the  contrary,  my  lady,"  replied  the  Doctor. 
"  If  a  rich  man  marry  a  poor  woman,  she  feels  grateful  aa 
well  as  affectionate,  and  vice  versd.'*  '    - 
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**  Well,  now/'  said  Lady  Catbeiine  —  who  being  ex. 
tremely  amused  by  the  quaintness  and  oddity  of  the  Doe* 
tor's  manner,  determined  to  have  her  full  share  of  the 
conversation  — »  *^  when   we   were   at  St  Leonard's  last 
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year  — 

^'  Stop,  my  lady,"  interrupted  MacGopus  -—  **  where  s 
St.  Leonard's  ?  " 

^*  Oh,  the  sea  watering-place,  close  to  Hastings,"  said 
her  ladyship  —  ^^  when         ' " 

"  Stay  nowr^  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  Doctor,  *^'^  that 
must  be  near  the  spot  where  William  the  Conqueror 
landed." 

^^  Exactly.  Well,  when  we  were  at  St.  Leonard's  last 
season  ■  ■       " 

'^  Was  it  full,  my  lady,  when  you  were  there  ?"  asked 
MacGopus. 

Lady  Catherine,  unused  to  sudi  strange  interruptions, 
stopped  for  an  instant  —  and  then  looked  at  her  mother. 
Why  don't  you  answer,  Catherine  ?  "  said  her  grace. 
Oh,"  cried  Lord  Weybridge,  from  his  corner,  **  Lady 
Catherine  is  not  used  to  my  old  doctor  yet.  You  wo'n't 
get  him  out  of  St.  Leonard's  this  side  midnight,  if  you  in« 
dulge  him." 

'^  Mind  your  letter,  my  lord,"  said  MacGopus.  "  Leave 
her  ladyship  alone.     Well,  my  lady  -.— —  " 

''  Upon  my  word  I  have  entirely  forgotten  what  I  was 
going  to  say,"  said  her  ladyship. 

^^  Something  illustrative  of  the  question  concerning 
unequal  marriages,"  said  the  Doctor,  ^^  which  was  to  refute 
my  decision." 

What  the  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  question  concerning 
unequal  marriages  might  have  been,  the  assembled  party 
were  not  at  that  period  destined  to  hear  ;  for  Lady  Frances, 
who  quitted  the  room  a  short  time  before^  on  a  summons 
brought  to  her  by  a  servant,  returned  full  of  exulting  smiles, 
and,  with  an  expression  of  triumph  on  her  oountenanee, 
threw  the  newly  received  letter  of  Popjoy  (in  the  reading 
of  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  anticipating  her) 
-upon  the  table  before  George,  with  an  air  of  deoision  and 
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sdf-gratnlatioii,  which  it  would  he  vain  to  attempt  to  de- 
sciihe. 

George  ran  his  eyes  along  the  lines^  and  Lady  Frances 
watched  the  expression  of  his  countenance  as  they  followed 
the  words  of  the  Binford  apothecary.  A  smile  played  on 
his  lips  at  one  moment^  and  then  he  paused.  —  ^'  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  of  Harhottle's  illness^"  said  his  lordship ; 
'^  it  is  a  result  which  one  might  have  anticipated.  '  He 
might  prohahly  have  been  saved^  if  your  communicative 
correspondent  had  been  able  to  bleed  him  at  the  ^moment." 

*^  Well  — -  read  on,"  said  Lady  Frances. 

Lord  Weybridge  obeyed.  He  came  to  the  paragraph 
about  the  Lovells  — his  colour  changed — ^  his  lip  quiveried 
-^  symptoms  which  would  have  been  most  unpleasant  to 
her  ladyship^  had  she  not  felt  assured  that  the  intelligence 
which  followed  would  cure  the  disorder  altogether.  George 
concluded  so  much  of  the  epistle  as  concerned  the  family  ; 
and,  throwing  it  upon  the  table  with  an  air  of  indifference 
and  finnness^  said  — "  What  a  scandalous  place  a  country 
town  is.  1  think  these  old  women^  affecting  to  look  shy 
upon  a  girl  for  conduct  sanctioned  by  her  father^  and  that 
father  such  a  man  as  Lovell^  is  rather  too  much  of  a  joke." 

''  What  do  you  think  of  the  history  of  the  Count  ?  "  said 
Lady  Frances. 

''  Why,  that  he  is  some  old  friend  of  Love]l*s  on  a  visit 
to  the  Parsonage^  to  whom  Emma,  in  the  plenitude  of  her 
good  nature  and  good  breedings  thinks  it  right  to  be  ex- 
tremely civil." 

'^  Surely/*  said  Lady  Frances,  '*  my  dear  Geoi^e^  you 
have  not  read  the  letter  attentively.  The  words  are  ^  young 
French  nobleman.'  *' 

'^  Ay,  ay,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  who  was  determined 
not  to  be  annoyed  —  '^  but  estimates  of  age  are  always 
comparative.  Popjoy^  at  sixty,  fancies  any  thing  at  fifty 
juvenile^  just  as  a  veteran  of  eighty  laments  the  untimely 
death  of  his  friend^  at  ninety-two,  as  an  awful  and  unsea»- 
sonable  visitation.  Duchess,  do  you,  amongst  the  doud 
of  foreigners  who  migrate  hither  in  the  season  like  herrings 
and  woodcocks^  know  any  thing  of  a  Count  •— —  what  do 
you  call  him.  Lady  Frances  ?  *' 
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'   ''  Alexis  Montenay^"  said  or  rather  read  her  ladyship. 

*'  Montenay  ?  "  said  her  grace  —  "  No.  What  was 
that  man's  name  with  the  mustachios  we  met  at  the  How- 
ards^ Catherine !  " 

"  I  quite  forget,"  said  Lady  Catherine^  "  but  certainly 
not  Montenay ;  and  yet  I  do  think  I  have  heard  the  name. 
If  you  are  very  much  interested^  Lord  Wey bridge,  I  will 
write  to-morrow  to  Lady  Winterboume,  who  has  a  list  of 
the  arrivals  regularly  furnished  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  keeps  a  register  of  their  names,  in  order  to  have  them 
for  lions  at  her  parties  during  the  season." 

*^  Oh,  I  don't  think,"  said  Lady  Frances,  "  George  cares 
much  about  it." 

^^  I  think  he  does,"  said  MacGopus,  taking  a  pinch  of 
snu£[^  and  looking  excessively  cunning;  for  doing  which 
Lady  Frances  could  have  killed  him. 

"  Where  did  you  hear  of  this  '  outlandish  person  ? 
said  Lady  Catherine. 

*'  From  Binford,"  replied  Lady  Frances. 

^^  What's  Binford,  my  lady?"  said  MacGopus. 

"  Don't  answer  him,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Lord  Wey- 
bridge.  "  He  knows  as  well  as  you  do.  1  have  told  him 
at  least  a  hundred  times,  and  it  is  all  affectation.  He  has 
heard  that  the  majority  of  clever  people  in  the  worid  are 
short-sighted,  and  so  he  fancies  that  a  short  memory  is  a 
proof  of  great  wit." 

*^  I  only  asked  what  Binford  was,"  said  MacGopus, 
neither  disturbed  by  his  noble  friend's  raillery,  or  diverted 
from  his  purpose. 

"  Why,"  said  Lady  Catherine,  ''  it  is  the  place  where 
Lady  Frances  lives  when  she  is  at  home." 

^'Ah!"  said  MacGopus,  '^that's  the  place  where  the 
parson  lives  who  has  the  daughter." 

*'  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Parson's  Daughter  P  "  said  the 
Duchess. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  replied  MacGopus ;  "  but  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  her." 

'^  I  think  you  will  not  hear  much  more,"  said  Lady 
Frances,  who  looked  at  the  Doctor  as  if  she  could  have  eaten 
him  alive. 
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"  I  really  don't  see,"  said  Lord  Wcybridge,  "  why  Miss 
Lovell  is  to  be  an  interdicted  subject.  She  has  shown  her 
independence  by  accompanying  a  lady  in  her  flight  from  a 
husband,  and  is  now  exercising  her  taste  by  flirting  with  a 
young  French  nobleman ;  whereupon  the  elderly  ladies  of 
Binford^  to  whose  taste  and  judgment  my  dear  mother  was 
not  always  in  the  habit  of  deferring  when  they  were  her 
neighbours^  think  it  prudent  and  wise  to  look  cool  upon 
her." 

'^And  with  good  reason^  too/'  said  MacGopus;  ^^why 
did  she  go  scampering  over  the  country  with  a  runaway?" 

''  Ah,  why  indeed  ? "  said  Lady  Frances,  who  was  con- 
vinced she  had  got  the  Doctor  in  the  right  key  to  serve  her 
purpose  —  *'  what  excuse  can  be  made  for  that  ?  " 

"  Friendship,  my  lady,"  replied  MacGopus,  "  which  is 
an  excuse  for  many  things.  She  has  got  a  father,  hasn't 
she  ?  " 

"  She  has,''  said  George,  arousing  himself  to  make  the 
answer,  from  a  reverie,  the  appearance  of  which  was  any 
thing  but  agreeable  to  his  lady-mother. 

"Well  then,  surely,"  said  MacGopus,  "if  he — a  good 
man  —  and  a  prudent  man  —  and  a  wise  man — permitted 
his  child  to  make  the  excursion,  there  can't  be  much  harm 
m  It. 

Here  Lady  Frances,  who  was  dying  to  change  the  con- 
versation which  she  had  herself  somewhat  incautiously 
started,  proposed  music,  Scarify  chess,  and  fifty  minor 
diversions ;  and  Lady  Catherine  good-naturedly  seated  her- 
self fit  the  piano-forte,  and  played  some  of  the  last  new 
quadrilles ;  but  George,  instead  of  following  her  to  the  in- 
strument, as  usual^  took  MacGropus  aside,  and  muttered  to 
him  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  next  drawing-room;  and 
Lady  Frances  went  and  sat  by  the  Duchess,  to  endeavour 
to  isXk  down  the  unfortunate  allusion  which  had  been  made 
to  Emma;  during  which  conversation.  Lady  Catherine 
blundered  over  Auber,  unconscious  of  what  she  was  about, 
and  full  of  the  belief  that  she  was  not  so  near  the  heart  or 
coronet  of  their  noble  host  as  she  had,  during  the  last  week, 
Ikncied  herself. 

It  was  just  at  this  period  -*  perhaps  at  the  very  moment 
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ef  Whidi  we  are  now  treating  ^«>  that  the  two  mothers  began 
to  take  counsel^  and  agree  that  the  crisis  had  arrived  — 
that  the  particular  turn  in  the  affair  upon  which  both  their 
hearts  were  fixed  was  at  hand  —and  that  it  became  a  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  Duchess  to  come  to  some  explanation 
with  Lord  Weybridge  on  the  subject  of  his  intentions  to- 
wards her  daughter.  This  feeling  on  the  part  of  her 
grace.  Lady  Frances  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  her 
power  to  strengthen.  She  was  assured^  by  her  son's  man- 
ner, that  his  interest  in  Emma  Lovell  was  in  no  degree 
decreased ;  but  she  was  equally  convinced^  judging  by  the 
same  criterion,  that  his  faith  in  her  was  shaken.  Her  con- 
duct subsequent  to  the  very  unsatisfactory  letter  of  her 
father^  in  which  he  had  evidently  condescended  to  equivo- 
cate, was  any  thing  but  gratifying ;  and  now  this  account 
of  her  new  attachment,  or  flirtation,  or  whatever  it  was, 
coupled  with  the  description  of  the  impression  which  her 
imprudence  had  made  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  her 
ladyship  was  perfectly  convinced  would  prove  a  powerful 
blow  to  his  personal  vanity,  or  perhaps,  as  it  might  be  con- 
sidered, to  his  pride  and  delicacy. 

Feeling  conscious,  as  he  did,  that  he  had,  in  fket,  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  made  Emma  an  offer  of  his  heart 
and  hand  through  the  medium  of  her  friend  — who,  under 
all  the  circumstance,  could  neither  have  concealed  nor  . 
misrepresented  the  fact  —  he  certainly  was  staggered  by 
the  intelligence  which  his  mother  had  rec^ved.  Matter  of 
opinion  would  have  had  little  or  no  effeet  upon  him  ;  be^ 
cause  he  felt  himself  competent,  upon  an  explanation  of  all 
that  had  occurred  since  his  departure  from  Binford,  to 
make  up  his  own  mind,  and  come  to  a  decision  upon 
Emma's  conduct :  but  matter  of  fact  he  could  not  combat. 

He  certainly  could  not  have  expected  any  communica- 
tion from  Miss  Lovell  herself.  He  was  not  so  certain  as 
to  the  impracticability  of  Mrs.  Harbottle's  writing  to  him 
to  announce  the  fulfilment  of  her  engi^ment  to  plead  his 
cause  with  her  friend.  There  was  no  reason,  considering 
the  terms  upon  which  they  had  been  living,  and  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  mission  she  had  imdertakedi  why  she 
should  not  have  done  so ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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sudden  separation  from  her  husband  having  taken  place 
since  she  had  seen  Lord  Weybridge^  a  difficulty  and  deli- 
cacy^ either  as  to  observing  a  t^tal  silence  upon  that  pointy 
or  making  any  reference  to  it^  might  have  restrained  h^ 
from  opening  any  thing  like  a  correspondence  with  an'  iin*. 
married  man,  whom  she  had  known  only  under  her  bus- 
band's  roof  as  his  friend  and  acquaintance.  Her  sifenee^ 
however  mortifying^  he  could  tiierefore  account  for;  but 
he  could  not  account  for  tiie  display  made  by  £mma  of  a 
new  acquaintance  domesticated  at  the  Parsonage  Honse^  so 
immediately  upon  her  return  from  the  society  of  the  friend 
to  whose  care  the  suit  of  her  once  evidentiy-favoured  suitor 
had  been  entrusted. 

These  things  were  passing  in  his  mind^  and  more  tiian 
once  during  the  evening  he  recurred  to  the  name  of  Mon- 
tenay  with  an  interest  and  anxiety  not  to  be  mistaken. 
This  nighty  therefore.  Lady  Frances  resolved  to  press  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  making  some  declaration  with  respect 
to  Lady  Catherine,  and  to  tell  him,  in  confidence,  tiiat  by 
so  doing  in  the  morning,  he  woidd  only  anticipate  a  con- 
versation upon  the  subject,  which  the  Duchess  felt  it  her 
duty  to  have  with  him  the  next  day;  and  that  by  thus 
forerunning  her  grace's  intentions,  he  would  secure  to  hiiii. 
self  the  credit  of  a  voluntary  declaration,  rather  than  the 
stigma  of  a  forced  explanation  of  his  intentions. 

Lady  Catherine  retired  to  rest  early.  She  had  —  ^t 
least  she  said  so  —  a  head-ache,  and  she  looked  languid 
and  pathetic,  and  her  affectionate  mother  Uiought  sleep,  if 
she  could  get  any,  would  do 'her  good;  and  her  ladyship 
quitted  the  drawing-room  evidently  out  of  spirits,  and  not 
without  a  somewhat  reproachful  glance  at  Lord  Weybridge, 
who  had  never  gone  near  her,  or  even  spoken  to  her,  since 
the  perusal  of  his  lady-mother's  apothecary *8  letter. 

Far  be  it  from  me  even  to  surmise  that  the  Duchess  and 
Lady  Frances  had  entered  into  any  preconcerted  airrangeu 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  family  trio  — ^  fortbe 
Doctor,  so  far  as  its  politics  went,  might  fairly  be  consl^ 
dered  one"  of  the  family — to  a  consultation  upon  matte** 
of  impoitance  —  but  certain  it  is,  that  her  grace  was  not 
long  in  following   the  example  of  retiring,  which  her 
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daughter  had  set  her,  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  hefore  her 
accustomed  hour.  The  Duchess  departed,  with  a  signifi- 
cant nod  to  Lady  Frances,  given  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  seemed  to  say-—  '^  I  wish  you  would 
settle  it  to-night,  it  will  save  us  a  world  of  difficulty^  and 
embarrassment ;"  nor  did  her  grace  omit  to  take  leave,  in 
the  most  friendly  way,  of  the  Doctor,  whose  opinion  she 
felt  would  have  great  weight  in  the  cabinet ;  nor  to  wish 
Lord  Weybridge  good  night,  with  one  of  her  sweetest 
smiles,  and  a  pressure  of  the  hand,  which  he  felt  at  the 
moment  was  ominously  maternal. 

"  Strangers  having  withdrawn,"  George,  who  knew — 
and,  to  a  certain  degree,  habitually  participated  in  —  his 
excellent  friend's  partiality  for  one  glass  of  grog,  at  least, 
before  turning  in,  and  who  was  ordinarily  supported  in  the 
pursuit  by  Lady  Franceses  already  mentioned  bottle  of  soda- 
water,  ordered  all  the  essentials  for  such  enjoyments,  which, 
to  the  unaccustomed  servants  —  who,  till  the  Doctor's 
arrival,  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  serving  refreshments 
so  purely  nautical  —  seemed  ^^ passing  strange;"  being 
much  encouraged  therein  by  his  noble  mother,  who  wished 
to  make  what  the  Scotch  courts  call  a  *^  sederunt,''  in  order 
at  once  to  conclude  the  matter,  which  she  considered  of 
such  vital  importance  to  her  own  happiness  and  her  son's 
respectability. 

"  Now,  George,"  said  her  ladyship,  '^  now  that  we  are 
here  —  three  —  yourself  —  your  m6ther — and  your  faith- 
ful and  favourite  friend  —  what  season  can  be  better  for 
the  discussion  of  a  topic  which  must  inevitably  be  forced 
upon  you  to-morrow?" 

"  What  topic  may  that  be?"  said. Lord  Weybridge. 

"  WTiy,"  said  her  ladyship,  ^*  I  will  be  candid  —  and 
I  throw  myself  entirely  upon  Dr.  MacGopus*s  judgment 
to  decide  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong.  The  fact  is,  that 
your  attentions  to  Lady  Catherine  Hargrave  have  be- 
come so  marked  and  so  pointed,  and  her  reception  of  them 
80  decidedly  favourable,  that  you  are  bound  to  take  some 
decisive  step  immediately  with  regard  to  her.  Remember 
now,  I  tell  you,  that  in  what  I  am  saying,  as  your  mother^ 
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this  evening,  I  believe  myself  only  to  be  anticipating  what 
her  mother  will  say  to  you  to-morrow." 

<<  My  dear  madam/'  said  George^  '^  I  am  not  eonsdoua 
that  my  attentions  have  been  particular :  —  I  admits  I  think 
that  Lady  Catherine  is  extremely  agieeable^  and  hand- 
•ome^  and  all  that^  and " 

'^And  you  have  taught  her  to  believe  in  your  good 
opinion^  George,"  said  her  ladyship :  ^'  the  effect  that  con- 
viction has  had  upon  her  is  evident  to-night.  Did  you 
ever  see  such  an  alteration  in  her  manner^  in  her  appear-r 
ance^  even  in  her  countenance^  when  she  saw  the  interest 
you  took  about  that  French  lover  of  the  little  dowdy  Par- 
son's Daughter  ?  " 

^^  Umph  ! "  said  MacGopus,  '<  that  goes  for  nothing  — ^ 
the  grape  ice  the  young  woman  ate  after  dinner  disagreed 
with  her.  I  knew  she  would  be  ill  in  the  evening  —  that 
was  all  stomach  —  nothing  to  do  with  heart." 

"  Heart  or  not,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  '^  I  certainly 
should  be  extremely  sorry  that  any  conduct  of  mine  should 
have  led  either  Catherine  or  her  mother  to  anticipate  a 
proposal  on  my  part^  which  I  certainly  had  not  three 
weeks  since  tlie  slightest  idea  of  making.  I  confess  candidly 
to  you  both,  that  if  I  could  believe  the  history  of  Miss 
Lovell's  frivolity " 

^^Stay,  George  —  stay,  my  lord,"  said  MacGopus; 
*'  who's  Miss  Lovell  ?  " 

"  Psha !  "  said  Lord  Weybridge  — "  don't  worry  me  to 
death." 

*'  How  should  /  know,"  said  MacGopus. 

^'  Why^  because  you  have  been  told  a  thousand  times," 
said  Lord  Weybridge :  — *^I  say,  if  I  could  believe  first  in 
the  indelicacy  of  Miss  Lovell's  conduct  with  regard  to  Mrs. 
Harbottle  — 
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^'Upon  which,'  interrupted  Lady  Frances^  '^you  never 
can  possibly  form  a  judgment,  till  you  know  Mrs.  Har« 
bottle's  motives  for  eloping  from  her  husband." 

"  And  which' motives,"  said  Lord  WeybridgCj  f  from  all 
I  have  heard  from  a  friend  of  mine,  I  honesUy  adn^it  !• 
most  seriously  suspect." 

Well  then,  why  doubt  ?  "  said  his  mother. 
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^^  Because  it  is  impossible  not  to  doubt." 
"  Then  you  do  doubt/'  said  MacGropus^  ^^  and  isn't  that 
enough  ?  " 

'  What  damned  minutes  counts  he  o*er. 
Who  doats,  y»t  doubts,  suspects,  yet  fondly  loves.*  *' 
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That 's  what  I  say.  Doctor/*  said  her  ladyship,  much 
encouraged  by  MacGopus's  advocacy;  ^^  Caesar's  wife  should 
not  be  suspected." 

*'  I  don't  see  how  that  applies,  my  lady,"  said  Mac. 
Gopas  — "  Lord  Weybridge  is  never  likely  to  be  a  Csesar, 
and  he  has  no  wife." 

*'  I  mean,  sir,"  said  her  ladyship,  rather  angry,  '^  that 
a  doubt  of  that  young  woman's  propriety  ought  to  satisfy 
him." 

'*  Quite  the  contrary,  my  lady,"  replied  the  Doctor ; 
''  nobody  can  be  satisfied  with  a  doubt,  because  if  you  are 
satisfied,  no  doubt  remains." 

'*  Don't  quarrel  about  terms  or  play  upon  words/'  said 
Lord  Weybridge :  *'  I  agree  with  my  mother,  that  the 
conduct  of  Miss  Lovell  is  very  strange,  and  I  should  say, 
if  I  had  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  her  character  and 
disposition,  that  she  seems  to  have  been  playing  a  reck^ 
less  game  ;  that  from  some  unaccountable  motive  she  had 
plunged  into  a  new  sphere  of  action,  and  rather  gloried 
in  her  singularity." 

"  Is  she  handsome  }  "  said  the  Doctor,  sipping  a  glass  of 
mahogany.coloured  brandy  and  water,  such  as  he  was 
wo'n't  to  make  and  circulate  on  board  of  his  Majesty's 
ship  Elephant ;  for  although  one  of  the  strictest  ob« 
servants  of  duty,  and  in  himself  one  of  the  most  rigidly 
correct  and  sober  officers  in  the  service,  his  skill  in  com- 
pounding and  dispensing  grog  to  his  messmates  in  the  ward- 
room, in  a  lawful  and  reasonable  degree,  was  proverbial. 

'^  I  have  told  you  a  hundred  times  —  beautiftil,"  said 
his  lordship. 

"  Beautiful !  my  dear  child,"  said  Lady  Prances  :  "  ITI 
tell  you,  Doctor,  she  has  very  handsome  blue  eyes,  well« 
formed  features,  a  fair  complexion,  light  hair,  and  a  very 
pretty  figure." 

'^  Umph  ! "  said  MacGopus,  his  huge  black  eyes  rolling 
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ftboot  in  their  orbits ;  ^'I  don't  consider  that  ugly  --*"  and 
they  call  her  £nima  ?  " 

"  Oh !  you  know  that^"  said  Lord  Weyhridge  impa- 
tiently. 

"WeD,  and  you  see.  Doctor  MacGropus/'  said  Lady 
Frances,  ^^here  is  this  young  woman  without  family^ 
fortune,  connection,  or  as  it  seems  conduct,  on  the  one 
hand,  who,  if  George  really  ever  had  any  penchant  for 
her  while  domesticated  in  that  odious  place,  has  set  him 
at  defiance,  and  evidently  made  her  choice ;  for,  of  course, 
her  father,  even  if  he  were  fool  enough  to  allow  her  to  be 
the  companion  of  a  married  runaway,  would  not  permit  the 
constant  attentions  of  a  young  man  of  rank  like  thu 
Count  —  " 

'*  Montenay,"  said  Lord  Weyhridge. 
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Montenay  •—  to  be  received,  continued  her  ladyship, 
'' without  a  certainty  of  some  serious  and  permanent 
result  — « there  can  be  no  question  about  that" 

*'  I  own  your  arguments  are  extremely  plausible,"  said 
Lord  Weyhridge ;  "  but  I  have  confessed  to  you,  and  to 
this  old  scarecrow  over  and  over  again,  a  devotion  to  this 
misrepresented,  excellent  creature." 

'*  To  me  !  "  said  the  Doctw,  "  you  never  did  —  you 
made  a  confidence  about  the  Bibi  Saab  at  Calcutta,  and  the 
wine-man's  black-eyed  daughter  at  the  Cape,  and  the 
beautiful  blue  eyed  yam-stock  at  St.  Helena;  but  you 
never  confided  any  thing  to  me  about  this  Miss  — 'whateyer 
her  name  is.  Tut,  man  -^  look  at  Lady  Catherine  —  there 
is  a  lovely  young  body  -^  blood,  beauty,  rank,  and  accom- 
plishment ! " 

^^  Psha !  "  said  George,  half  wavering. 

''  You  are  right.  Doctor  MacGopus,"  said  Lady  Ftsj^" 
ces ;  ^'  Lady  Catherine  would  make  an  admirable  wife 
for  him." 

'^  I  'm  not  so  sure  o'  that,  my  lady,"  said  the  Doctor  : 
''these  fine  showy  creatures  about  in  the  world  don't 
always  settle  down  like  the  quiet,  ones." 

'*  No  to  be  sure,"  interrupted  George,  — "  the  quiet  ones 
for  me." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  said  MacGopus :   ''  the  quiet  ones  abroad 
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Bie  the  noisiest  at  home  —  a  tall  woman  and  proud^  and  a 
little  woman  and  loud^  is  the  proverb  in  my  country." 

^^  Then  whom  do  you  agree  with  ?  "  said  Lady  Frances. 
{    ^'  Not  with  your  ladyships"  said  the  Doctor. 

""Nor  with  me,"  said  George. 

'^  Certainly  not/'  replied  MacGopus. 
'  '^  Then   you  agree   with   neither  of  us,*'  said  Lady 
Frances. 

'^On  the  contrary  with  both  of  you,"  answered  the 
Doctor.' 

-  ^*  Illustrious  humbug/'  said  George.  "  I  shall  go  to 
bed  —  I  am  sick  of  this  unprofitable  discussion  about 
nothing." 

"  Excuse  me.  Lord  Weybridge,"  said  MacGopus ;  '^  it 
is  about  a  great  deal  -—  it  is  about  whether  you  are  to  sacri- 
fice your  honour  and  propriety,  and  all  your  future  pros- 
pects, to  a  visionary  scheme  of  happiness  with  an  obscure 
hugger-mugger  Parson's  Daughter,  who  has  beoi  scamper- 
ing all  over  the  country  with  a  profligate  woman,  and 
comes  home  to  her  father's  manse,  or  whatever  you  call 
the  thing  here,  with  a  French  dandy  count,  whose  very 
name  makes  me  sick." 

"  What,  have  you  deserted  me  ?  "  said  Lord  Weybridge, 

'^  No ;  I  am  adhering  to  you  and  to  your  interest,"  said 
MacGopus.  —  '^  I  am  sure  this  young  lady  is  attached  to 
you  —  Lady  Frances  says  you  have  made  her  believe  you 
are  attached  to  her  —  ^e !  roan  — where  are  your  manners  ? 
you  have  lost  them  all  by  grubbing  ashore  so  long." 

To  Lady  Frances  this  familiarity,  which  was  quite  unac- 
countable, and  would  at  any  other  time  have  been  vastly 
irritating,  was  quite  charming :  the  rough  grating  of  the 
Doctor's  rebuke,  so  unlike  the  soft  melodious  tone  in  which 
he  had  been  addressing  the  ^^  ladies"  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  evening,  sounded  like  music  to  her  ears  ;  and 
she  sat  silent,  partly  from  amazement,  and  partly  because 
^  found  that  if  she  ventured  to  agree  with  her  eccentric 
coadjutor,  he  would  instantly  convert  himself  into  her  viost 
violent  antagonist. 

"  What  have  I  done,"  said  George,  '^  to  commit  myself, 
•8  you  eall  it,  to  Catherine?     I  tell  you  now  as  I  toM  you 
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before,  I  think  her  an  extremely  delightAil  person -^I  enjoy 
her  society — I  love  to  hear  her  sing^  or  6pei&-— for  the 
one  she  does  sweetly,  and  the  other  agreeably —*  but  I  am 
not  conscious  of  having  paid  her  more  attention  than  is 
inevitable  in  a  country  house,  especially  if  that  country 
house  happens  to  be  one's  own." 

*'  The  Duchess  feels  it  differently,"  said  Lady  Frances. 

"  Let  me  drink  —  drink  and  forget  all  this,*'  said  LonL 
Weybridge ;  ''  let  me  forget  Emma  Lovell  and  the  infernal 
French  count.  Come,  MacGopus,  make  me  one  of  those 
tremendous  north-westers,  that  when  I  was  a  youngster 
and  sick  in  love  you  prescribed  for  me  on  board  the  Ele- 
phant. I  could  hate  overlooked  all  the  elopemrat  story-— 
but  that  infernal  revolutionary " 

''  Ay  de  mi/'  said  the  Doctor,  ''  what  a  whirligig  your 
head  is  !  so  now,  because  the  poor  body  has  taken  a  walk 
with  one  of  the  French  '  noblesse,'  you  are  to  cast  her  off 

—  and  —  well,  well  —  here  drown  your  sorrows." 

'^  Sorrows  !  he  ought  to  have  none  to  drown,"  said  Lady 
Frances. 

'^  No,"  said  MacGropus,  taking  an  extra  pinch  of  snufi> 
"  all  his  sorrows  were  drowned^  four  monUis  ago,  in  the 
Mediterranean." 

Lady  Frances  was  shocked  at  this  unfeeling  allusion. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  Doctor,  glancing  off  entirely 
from  the  point  to  which  she  was  endeavouring  to  keep  her 
son,  ^^  that  must  have  been  a  most  lubberly  business ;  but, 
no  matter  —  the  Royal  Yacht  Club  in  the  Mediterranean 

—  a  cat  in  _." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  "  still  your 
satire,  most  excellent  Caliban  !  I  wish  I  knew  what  I  have 
done  to  deserve  being  called  to  account  about  Lady  Ca. 
therine  Hargrave." 

"  Nothing,  dear  George,"  said  Lady  Frances,  "  nothing; 
only  followed  the  dictates  of  judgment  and  good  taste.  You 
sa^  and  admired  her  —  constant  association  has  confirmed 
your  fir^t  impression,  and  she  is  destined  to  make  yott 
happy." 

'*  Me  happy!"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  upon  whose  nn. 
accustomed  head  the  potential  mixture  of  his  nautical 
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MecLtor  began  to  take  considerable  effect :  "  Me  !  •«—  why^ 
my  dear  moCher)  you  fancy  every  woman  who  sees  me  is 
in  lore  with  me^  I  believe.  Suppose  —  suppose,  I  say,  at 
this  very  moment  —  oh !  that  French  monster,  how  I  hate 
the  recollection.  Well  —  well  —  it  is  all  her  own  fault;  — 
I  say  if  at  this  very  moment  I  were  to  propose  to  Lady 
Catherine,  I  would  stake  my  existence  ahe  would  refuse 
me." 

''  Commission  me,  George,  to  make  the  experiment," 
said  Lady  Frances,  ^^  this  very  night  —  for  the  Duchess  is 
not  gone  to  bed  -^  this  very  hour  I  will  satisfy  you  on  that 
point.     Come,  George." 

^'  Do,  George,"  said  the  Doctor,  because  he  was  con- 
vinced he  would  not. 

'^  I  will  do  what  is  right,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  worked 
up  into  a  state  of  excitement  very  nearly  bordering  on  de- 
linum :  '^  you  may  tell  the  Duchess,  if  you  like,  that  I 
admire  her  daughter,  and  that  if  she  thinks  I  have  evinced 
more  attention  towards  her  than  a  man  without  intention 
has  a  right  to  do  —  I — I — shall  be  delighted  to  marry 
her." 

^^  You  commission  me  to  say  this,"  said  Lady  Frances^ 
"  and  permit  me  to  put  it  in  my  own  way  —  softening 
down  the  expressions,  and  modifying  the  language." 

'^  Any  thing  for  a  quiet  Ufe,"  said  Lord  Weybridge, 
who  was  at  the  moment  in  a  state  to  require  quiet  more 
than  any  thing  else. 

^^  Now  recollect,  George,*'  said  Lady  Frances,  *'  before 
I  go,  the  commission  is  a  serious  one  —  it  decides  your 
fate." 

^^  I  consider  my  fate  decided  already,"  said  George ; 
''  I  have  been  duped  —  deceived  —  cheated  and  despised  ; 
there  are  no  such  things  as  innocence,  and  virtue,  and 
sincerity  in  the  world." 

Very  little  of  any  of  them,  indeed,"  said  the  Doctor. 
I  tell  you  honestly,"  continued  George,  ^'  I  am  careless 
and  reckless  :  I  believe  marriage  the  best  chance  of  happi. 
ness  —  not  the  happiness  I  once  hoped  for,  but  —  there— « 
there,"  said  he,  starting  up, ''  do  what  you  please— there's 
a  carte  blanche/* 
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"  And  a  Dame  Blanche  into  the  bargain/'  sasil  ^. 
Doctor :  *'  go  to  bed,  my  lord  —  go  to  bed ;  take  my  ad** 
▼ioe^  and  think  of  this  again  in  the  morning." 

There  can  be  no  occasion  for  that/'  said  Lady  Frances : 
the  management  of  the  affair  is  now  in  my  hands  *^i8ii.'4- 
it,  my  dear  George  ?  '* 

E'en  as '  you  please/'  said  Lord  Weybridge^  soarcdy 
knowing  what  he  said^  and  not  considerably  indebted  to 
hia  nautical  friend  for  any  thing  like  an  explanation. 

'^  Then  I'll  leave  you  to  finish  your  evening/'  said  Lady 
Frances.  ^^  Good  night !  Heaven  bless  you^  dear  George  \ " 
here  she  kissed  his  cheek.  ''  Good  night,  Doctor  —*  to« 
morrow  we  will  resume  the  subject." 

"  I'll  talk  it  over  with  you  all  day^  my  lady^"  said 
MacGopus^  '*  good  night ! " 

And  so  departed  Lady  Frances,  and  straightway  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  Duchess's  dressing-room,  where  she  found 
Lady  Catherine  so  much  recovered  as  to  have  got  up  to 
drink  some  tea,  which  she  fancied  she  should  like,  and  the 
Duchess  herself  sipping  the  same  beverage,  just  pour  passer 
Je  terns.  In  this  little  committee  all  that  had  occurred 
below  stairs  was  detailed  by  her  ladyship,  with  such  addi. 
tions  and  new  colourings  as  she  thought  might  make  it 
more  amiable  and  acceptable  to  Lady  Catherine,  who  bore 
the  announcement  of  Lord  Weybridge's  intention  with  as 
much  philosophy  as  '^  strong  affection"  could  exhibit. 
After  which  Lady  Frances  took  leave  of  her  grace  and  her 
future  daughter.in.law,  in  the  best  possible  spirits  at  having 
attained  her  object,  and  brought  matters  to  a  point  from 
which  it  appeared  impossible  for  her  son  now  to  recede. 

^'  Why,  what  a  tom.noddy  you  have  made  of  yourself  i" 
said  MacGopus  to  his  noble  friend,  after  Lady  Frances'  had 
left  the  yellow  drawing-room,  ^^  that  is,  if  you  care  for  the 
Parson's  Daughter." 

'^  Wbat  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  George. 

*'  Mean  ?  why  you  have  made  an  offer  to  Lady  Catherine 
—  you  are  aware  of  that,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Not  eimctly  an  offer." 

^'Yes,  exactly  an  offer— you  have  said  you  11  marry 
her.     I  should  be  sorry  to  trust  myself  to  say  so  much  to 
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avf  woman  in  title  world^  if  I  didn't  mean  her  to  itccept 


me* 


Well  done,  Venerable  Vanity,"  said  Lord  Weybridge ; 
'^  I  am  distracted — I  dare  say  I  have  talked  nonsense; 
but  why-  should  I  not  marry  her  ?  " 

"  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  the  Doctor,  '*  only  you 
told  me  that  you  were  devoted — as  you  called  it -—to  this 
unsophisticated  creature  at  that  place — the  Parson's 
Daughter--- and  in  two  hours  after  you  commission  your 
mother  to  negotiate  a  marriage  in  another  quarter/' 

"  Stuff,"  said  Lord  Weybridge ;  ^'  she  will  negotiate  no 
marriage — it  will  all  end  in  talk." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  Doctor. 

'^  iVofi*  verrona/'  said  his  lordship ;  '^  I  would  give 
the  world  to  see  this  Count  Montenay." 

"  It  *s  all  too  late,  I  tell  you,"  said  MacGopus  ;  *'  your 
fate  is  settled — so  count  or  no  count-^true  or  false— all 's 
one  to  you,  my  lord ;  come,  let  us  to  bed ;  you  '11  have  a 
head-ache  in  the  morning." 

"  A  heart-ache,  perhaps,"  said  Lord  Weybridge. 

*'  That 's  your  affair,"  replied  th^^  Doctor ;  "  we  shall 
see,  as  you  say." 

^'  But  if  you  thou^t  I  was  committing  myself,"  said 
Lord  Weybridge,  *^  why  did  not  you  stop  me — check 
me  ?" 

*'  What  have  I  to  do  with  it  ?  "  said  MacGopus,  "  I  am 
only  a  passenger.  You  told  me  one  story,  and  I  believed 
^  you ;  you  told  your  mother  another,  and  she  believed  you. 
She  has  a  stronger  claim  upon  you  than  I  have,  so  I  sup^ 
pose  you  told  her  the  truth.  What  had  I  to  do  with  it  ? 
As  for  Lady  Catherine,  if  what  you  told  me  be  true,  I 
wvnld  rather  marry  the  Parson's  Daughter  with  a  penny 
portion,  than  I  would  tie  myself  to  this  one  with  a  million." 

^^  Then  why  the  devil  did  not  you  say  so  ?" 

^^  If  I  had  said  so,  you  would  have  contradicted  me,  and 
I  hate  contradiction." 

"  You  are  a  most  unaccountable  animal,' to  be  mire." 
Come,  my  lord,  to  bed — to  bed,"  said  the  Doctor; 

to*morrow  may  bring  us  something  new ;  but  if  you 
have  not  the  whole  bevy  of  beauties,  dowager,  ducheas, 
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daughter,  and  all  on  your  hands,  hefnv  twdve  fl^dock,  I'm 
a  Dutchman." 

**  And  whateTer  misery  happens  to  me  hi  conse^ 
quenoe  —  " 

"  Say  it  was  me,  my  lord/*  said  the  Doctor:  **  good- 
night — you  11  he  hetter  after  a  sleep.  Don't  he  angry  with' 
me — I  dare  say  it  will  all  come  right  in  the  end ;  so  -^ 
say  good  night." 

*'  Well  then^  good  nighty"  said  Lord  Weyhridge*— and 
so  they  parted. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Had  you  a  friend  lo  desperately  sick— 

That  all  physicians  had  forsook  his  cure. 

All  scorch *d  without  and  all  narch'd  up  within ; 

The  moisture  that  maintain'd  consuming  nature 

Llck'd  up,  and  i||a  fever  Aried  away ; 

Could  you  behom  htm  beg  with  dying  eyes 

A  glass  of  water,  and  refUse  it  him 

Because  you  knew  it  ill  for  his  disease. 

When  he  would  die  without  it  ?    How  could  you 

Deny  to  make  his  death  more  easy  to  him  ?  Dmydbm. 

When^  after  a  feyerish  sleep,  disturbed  and  interrupted  by 
wild  and  uncomfortable  dreams.  Lord  Weybridge  awoke  in 
the  moruing,  his  feelings  were  any  thing  hut  calm  or  satis- 
factory—^his  recollections  were  unpleasant,  his  anticipations 
distressing.  It  was  clear  that,  under  an  irritation  caused 
by  the  unequivocal  description  of  Emma's  inconstancy  ia 
the  Binford  letter,  and  the  united  and  separate  persuamons, 
irony,  entreaty,  and  ridicule  of  his  mother  and  his  friend^ 
he  had  empowered  the  former  to  pledge  him  to  the  Duchess 
with  respect  to  her  daughter. 

As  soon  as  he  had  partly  dressed,  his  lordship  despatched 
his  man  to  MacGopus's  room,  to  beg  him  to  come  to  him 
directly.  The  Doctor,  who  had  previously  taken  an  hour's 
'^  quarter-deck  walk"  on  the  terrace,  obeyed  the  summons^ 
and  Lord  Weybiidge  dismissed  his  valet. 
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'*  Doctor/'  said  George,  '^  I  believe  I  have  made  my* 
self  the  most  unhappy  man  in  the  King's  dominions  :  in  a 
fit  of  spleen,  much  aggravated  by  your  infernal  sneers, 
I  have  permitted  myself  to  abandon  the  only  woman  in 
the  world  I  ever  cared  for,  and  pledge  myself  to  one, 
for  whom,  now  the  hour  is  come,  I  am  sure  I  care 
nothing.'* 

*'  The  hour  isn't  come,"  said  MacGopus ;  '^  it  is  gone. 
Your  mother  and  the  Duchess  have  been  walking  in  the 
flower-garden  for  the  last  hour  and  a  half." 

"  What  made  them  so  early  ?  "  said  his  lordship. 

'^  They  are  not  early,"  said  the  Doctor.  *^  What  made 
you  so  late  }  " 

'<  Head.acbe  and  fever  —  all  owing  to  that  odious 
brandy  and  water." 

^^  Brandy  and  water,  in  moderation,  is  a  very  wholesome 
thing,"  said  MacGopus  —  "I  say  nothing  in  favour  of  an 


excess." 


"  What  am  I  to  do.^"  said  his  lordship;  *' of  course 
the  conversation  must  take  place  after  breakfast  —  am 
I  really  committed  ?  " 

^'  Nailed  like  a  mole  on  a  barn  door,"  said  the  Doctor* 

''  Then  I  am  ruined !  " 

^'  Psha  !  What 's  the  matter  ?  —  isn't  the  young  lady 
noble,  and  handsome,  and  accomplished  ?  " 

*'  Hang  her  accompHshments,"  said  George  ;  '^  to  think 
I  should  have  been  provoked  into  such  silly — such  wicked 
conduct  —  pledged  as  I  am  to  £mma." 

"  A  man  should  never  pledge  himself,"  said  MacGopus, 
^'  except  at  an  election,  and  there  it  does  not  signify. 
Hustings  pledges — as  you  will  find  when  they  become  the 
fashion  ■ —  go  for  nothing. " 

"  And  as  for  this  French  count,"  continued  his  lord-* 
ship,  "  why  should  I  be  jealous  of  a  French  count  ?" 

''  I  don't  know,  I  'm  sure,"  said  MaoGopust  "  I  should 
think,  running  against  an  £nglish  baron,  he  can't  have 
much  chance." 

'^  Wliy  did  not  you  say  that  last  night  ? "  jsaid  Lord 
Weybridge. 

"'  It  didn't  occur  to  me,"  replied  the  Doctor^-"  at  presemt 
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I  tell  you  .that 's  past ;  you  have  authoriBed  your  mother  to 
open  the  preliminaries  with  the  Duchess^  ai^d  sh^  has  lost 
no  time  in  doing  so.  You  are  as  fast  in  the  noose  fui 
if  you  had  just  returned  from  church.'* 

'^  By  heavens/'  said  George^  ''  I  shall  not  he  ahle  to 
endure  their  looks^  their  words^  their  remarks  at  break-* 
fast/' 

''  Lady  Catherine  wo'n't  come  down,"  said  MacGopus. 

"  How  may  you  know  that  ?" 

^'  The  Duchess^"  said  the  Doctor^  ^'  asked  me  to  give 
her  some  advice  about  her  head-aches  and  fever^  and  I 
recommended  her  lying  in  bed.** 

''  In  that  I  do  thank  you,**  said  Lord  Weybridge. 

^^  So,  therefore,  I  would  advise  you  to  prepare  for  break.- 
fast  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  come  to  your  reflections  after« 
wards.** 

Saying  which,  the  [uncommunicative  doctor  retired,  and 
Lord  Weybridge  began  the  completion  of  his  toilet. 

We  have  read  in  an  account  of  an  execution,  how  the 
culprit  bore  up  with  surprising  presence  of  mind,  and  how 
his  firmness  never  forsook  him,  even  when  the  attendants 
came  to  pinion  his  arms,  nor  even  while  the  great  finisher 
of  the  law  fastened  the  fatal  noose  round  his  neck.  The 
fortitude  of  such  unhappy  sufferers  was  emulated  by  his 
lordship  during  his  preparations  for  the  breakfast-roonu 
He  felt  the  noose  already  fastened,  and,  having  been  self- 
condemned,  had  not  even  the  distant  glimmering  hope  of  a 
reprieve  before  his  eyes  —  all  his  thoughts  dwelt  upon 
procrastination  and  delay ;  and  as  he  was  quite  certain  diat 
nothing  could  be  said  during  breakfast  itself,  surrounded 
as  they  should  be  by  servants,  he  resolved  upon  making  a 
dash  at  the  outset^  and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  evade  any 
thing  like  a  t^te-d-tite  with  any  body  during  the  rest  of  the 
day;  in  order  to  achieve  which  object,  he  resolved  never 
to  part  with  MacGopus  until  dressing  time  for  dinner. 
Bu^  the  post^ponement  was  childish  —  it  was  like  smelling 
to  a  bitter  draught  which  was  sure  to  be  administered,  and 
which  he  had  (umself  proposed  to  swallow.  t 

The  remorse  which  his  precipitancy  on  the  pr^vipuv 
night  caused  him  was  deeper  than  eithpr  his  friend  qr  hj^ 
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mother^  or  certainly  Lady  Catherine^  could  have  imagined; 
and  he  o'nly  relieved  himself  from  the  poignancy  of  his 
feelings  hy  anathematising  the  Doctor  in  terms  the  least 
gentle  that  can  well  he  imagined. 

'  At  hreakfast^  the  gracious  and  complacent  smile  of  the 
Duchess,  which  played  over  a  countenance  expressive  of  a 
deep  and  intimate  interest  in  all  his  lordship's  proceedings^ 
was  worse  to  him  than  the  grin  of  a  Gorgon.  He  saw 
precisely  all  that  was  passing  in  her  mind^  and  he  watched 
the  interchange  of  looks  hetween  her  grace  and  his  mother; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  restrained  himself  from 
hursting  into  an  exclamation^  at  once  renouncing  all  his 
promises  and  permissions  of  the  preceding  evening,  con- 
cluding the  display  of  his  feelings  hy  rushing  out  of  the 
room,  throwing  himself  into  his  travelling  carriage,  and 
starting  for  a  tour. 

The  sinking  sailor  sometimes  finds  a  plank,  the  en- 
gulfed miner  hears  the  sound  of  help  at  hand,  the  he- 
nighted  wanderer  sees  some  friendly  light  to  save  him  from 
perdition.  Little  did  Lord  Weyhridge,  when  he  sat  down 
to  hreakfast,  anticipate  what  would  occur  before  he  had 
concluded  it,  which  not  only  should  rescue  him  from  the 
jeopardy  in  which  he  felt  himself,  but  carry  him,  as  fast 
as  horses*  feet  could  move,  to  the  very  spot  of  all  others  to 
which  he  was  most  anxious  to  go. 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  his  coffee,  when  his  own  man 
entered  the  breakfast-room,  pale  with  alarm,  and  breathless 
with  haste>  bearing  in  his  hand  a  letter,  which  he  whis- 
pered his  lord  had  that  moment  arrived  by  express.  It 
came  from  Binford. 

*^*  Binford ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Prances ;  ^^  what !  is  my 
cottage  burnt  down  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Lord  Weyhridge :  *^  hear  this,"  and  he 
read  as  follows :  — 

"  Binford  Hall,  four  o'clock,  a.  m. 
"  My  Lord, 
'*  At  the  desire  of  Mr.  Harbotde,  who,  1  regret  to  say, 
lies  without  hope  of  recovery,  I  write  these  few  lines  to 
request  —  to  '  entreat  and  implore'  are  his  own  words'— 
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that  your  lordship  will  not  lose  a  moment^  if  it  he  possihie, 
in  coming  to  him.  From  myself  I  may  add,  that  a  few 
hours  may  render  your  journey  needless.  He  has  some 
most  important  communication  to  make  to  you,  to  whom^ 
of  all  persons  in  the  worlds  he  says  it  ought^  for  many 
reasons^  to  'be  made.  His  fever  and  delirium  are  violent ; 
and  although  I  have  little  hope  of  his  recovery^  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  gratification  of  his  desire  to 
see  your  lordship  veould,  more  than  any  thing,  I  helieve, 
tend  to  compose  his  mind,  and  reduce  the  irritation  under 
vrhich  he  lahours.  Let  me  venture  to  entreat  your  imme- 
diate compliance  with  what  I  almost  fear  you  may  consider 
his  dying  wish. 

*'  I  remain,  my  Lord, 

•  *'  Your  Lordship's  ohedient  servant, 

''  W.  Grover.'' 

"  From  Doctor  Grover  is  the  letter  ? "  said  Lady 
Frances.  '*  Well,  now,  what  a  shocking  thing,  George  ! 
What  will  you  do,  dear  ?  " 

^'  Go  this  instant,"  said  Lord  Weyhridge. 

'*  Go  ! "  said  her  ladyship. 

'<  Go  ! "  exclaimed  the  Duchess. 

» 

To  he  sure,  go,'*  said  the  Doctor. 

WTiat  earthly  use  is  your  going  ?  '*  said  Lady  Frances. 

What  was,  or  is,  Mr.  Harbottle  to  you,  or  you  to  him^ 
that  he  should  send  express  to  see  you,  of  all  the  people  in 
the  world  ?  " 

^*  My  dear  mother,"  said  Lord  Weyhridge,  "  your  elo- 
quence vnll  all  be  vainly  exerted  upon  this  occasion.  I 
have  eaten  of  his  bread,  I  have  drank  of  his  wine ;  his 
house  has  sheltered  me,  and  his  welcome  has  greeted  me  ; 
he  is  in  —  perhaps  dying.  His  last  desire  is  to  see  me  ; 
shall  I  refuse  him  ?  " 

*'  But  such  a  man !"  said  Lady  Frances. 

'^  Exactly  such  a  man,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Lord . 
Weyhridge,  *"'  as  you  found  it  convenient  or  agreeable  to 
visit ;  and  who,  although  rude  in  manner^  was  kind  after 
his  nature.*' 

^^  Yes^  like  a  bear^'*  said  her  ladyship,  who  saw  in  this 
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unexpected  expedition  a  most  dangerous  impediment  to 
her  mano&uvrings. 

''  Well,  like  a  bear,  if  you  please,"  said  George ;  ^'  but 
if  ladies  admire  bears,  they  must  abide  by  their  taste.  I 
repeat  to  you,  he  has  been  kind  to  me  —  I  now  may  be  of 
use  to  him;  and  if  on  his  death-bed,  as  the  physician 
thinks  it,  he  begs  to  see  me  —  I  go.  Here,"  continued  his 
lordship,  ^^  order  four  horses  to  the  chariot  directly  ;  and 
you,  my  gentle  Mac,  will  be  my  companion  on  the  journey." 

^*  Dear,  dear,*'  said  the  Duchess,  "  what  a  very  extra- 
ordinary circumstance." 

'^  Most  extraordinary,"  said  Lady  Frances,  '^  to  send 
for  George,  whose  only  attraction  to  his  house,  as  I  believe^ 
was  his  pretty  wife." 

*'  It  is  to  prove  that  Mrs.  Harbottle  was  not  my  only 
attraction,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  ^'  that  I  am  feoing  to 
the  house  where  she  is  not." 

"  Oh  !  I  dare  say  they  have  made  it  all  up  again,"  said 
her  ladyship ;  "  and  this  is  some  trick  of  hers  to  get  you 
there." 

"  I  think,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  ''  Mrs.  Harbottle  is 
too  well  aware  of  my  feelings  upon  such  matters  to  fancy 
me  into  her  cicisbeo.  Come,  Doctor,  bestir  yourself—  my 
fidus  Achates  —  come." 

'*  Are  you  really  going  } "  said  the  Doctor. 
.    ^'  Why,  to  be  sure  I  am :   have  I  not  said  it }  have  I 
not  ordered  horses  ?  Come — come." 

'*  Of  course  you  will  not  stay,"  said  Lady  Frances. 
.  "  Cela  depend/*  replied  his  lordship  :  "  I  shall  stay  to 
fulfil  whatever  duty  I  may  consider  it  right  to  perform. 
I  shall  venture  to  establish  myself  at  the  cottage,  with  your 
ladyship's  permission,  and  shall  moreover  introduce  the 
Doctor  to  your  snuggery,  in  the  full  and  perfect  confidence 
of  his  finding  fault  with  every  part  of  it.*' 

Lady  Frances,  of  course,  smiled  agreeably,  and  looked 
quite  charmed  at  the  idea;  but  her  heart  ached,  as  any 
body  might  have  known  who  knew  her  countenance,  be- 
cause in  a  moment  she  saw  all  that  would  follow.  Har- 
bottle might  have  lived  for  ages  or  died  the  week  before, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
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her ;  but  she  anticipated  the  meeting  which  must  infaUihIy 
take  place  between  the  LoveUs  and  her  son  ;  she  dreaded 
the  effect  of  the  interview ;  she  feared  the  plausibility  with 
which  the  Parson's  Daughter  might  explain  her  acquaint, 
ance  with  the  Frenchman^  and^  perhaps^  completely  ex. 
onerate  herself  from  any  thing  like  impropriety  in  the 
journey  with  Mrs.  Harbottle ;  in  short,  if  that  terrible  per- 
sonage^  who  is  said  to  make  his  appearance  immediately 
after  being  talked  of,  had  arrived  at  Sevemstoke  instead  c^ 
the  messenger  from  the  sick  squire^  he  could  scarcely  have 
been  less  welcome^  or  have  created  more  dismay. 

'^  Mind^  my  dear  George,  now  do  take  care,''  said  her 
ladyship,  '^  if  you  do  go  to  the  cottage,  pray  see  that  your 
beds  are  well  aired." 

^'  That 's  of  no  consequence,"  said  the  Doctor ;  ''  the 
pr^udice  against  the  danger  of  lying  in  damp  sheets  .— 
except,  indeed,  to  a  printer  —  is  all  a  vulgar  error." 

"  My  dear  sir !"  said  her  ladyship. 

"  Come,  MacGopus,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  *^  let  us 
have  no  discussions — I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  I  perform  it  constitutes  part  of  the 
duty  itself.  I  shall  return  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
sooner  I  go,  in  all  probability,  the  sooner  I  shall  be  home 
again:  meanwhile,  my  dear  duchess,  make. yourselves  as 
happy  as  you  can — there  are  two  or  three  people,  I  believe, 
expected  to-day  and  to-morrow ;  and. to  you,  my  dear  mother, 
I  trust  their  reception,  with  all  due  ardour  and  hospitality 
—  and  now,  come  along." 

''  Not  one  word  for  poor  Catherine !  '*  said  the  Duchess, 
''  who  will  sincerely  lament  missing  you,  I  know." 

'^  Oh ! "  said  Lord  Weybridge,  ^^  present  my  kindest  re- 
gards and  remembrances ;  we  shall,  howjever,  meet  again 
so  soon — and  I  hate  the  formalities  of  leave-taking — comej 
come^  let  us  prepare  ourselves." 

Saying  which,  he  literally  turned  MacGopus  out  of  th« 
bxeakfast-socuaa,  and  pushing  every  preparation  with  tb^ 
gmatest  rapidity,  was  in  a  short  time  waiting  for  not^aag 
hut  his  servant  and  the  carriage. 

There  remained  two  manoeuvres  to  be  periGarmed,  iJMf 
which  there  was  just  sufficient  time  :  —  as  soon  as  Geoi^ 
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bad  4]tdtted  the  breakfast-parlour^  the  DachesB  hurried  to 
Lady  Catherine's  room^  she  found  her  in  her  dressing-room^ 
having  breakfasted ;  two  small  plates  entirely  empty^  two 
egg.eups  quite  vacant,  and  only  half  awell-slzed  loaf  re. 
maining  on  the  table,  indicating  that  her  ladyship's  appetite 
had  not  suffered — herself  dressed  for  the  morning.  Her  the 
Duchess  hurried  down  stairs,  to  take  leave  of  Geoi^  by 
surprise  just  as  he  should  be  stepping  into  the  carriage  — 
this  was  the  manoeuvre  4>f  the  Duchess. 

Two  minutes  before  his  lordship's  foot  was  on  the  steps, 
Robert,  Lady  Frances's  footman,  made  his  appearance,  evi- 
dently labouring  under  some  embarrassment  of  a  serious 
character  :  he  suggested,  that  as  my  lord  would  go  to  Dale 
Cottage,  his  presence  might  perhaps  be  more  useful  as  being 
better  acquainted  with  the  locale  than  any  of  his  lordship's 
footmen,  and  that,  perhaps,  her  ladyship,  if  Mr.  Roberts  • 
hadjio  objection,  would  allow  him  to  go  in  the  rumble, 
and 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Lady  Frances :  ''  tell  Roberts,  that 
I  think,  if  his  lord  likes  it,  you  had  better  go  —  to  be  sure 
—  very  thoughtful,  indeed,  Robert." 

Wide  apart  were  the  spheres  in  which  moved  the 
Duchess  and  the  footman,  but  the  influence  of  passion  and 
psolicy  was  pretty  equal  in  either.  The' Duchess  roused 
her  noble  daughter,  and  Robert  affected  an  interest  in  Lord 
Weybridge ;  the  one  to  carry  the  point  of  producing  an 
interview,  between  his  lordship  and  Lady  Catherine,  and 
the  other  to  secure  himself  the  pleasure  of  a  brief  assdci-' 
adon  with  Mary  Green  ! 

One  might  stop  to  moralise  upon  these  graduated  trick- 
eries, but  we  have  not  time ;  the  horses  wete  actually  at 
the  door,  and  his  lordship,  sensitively  grateful  for  the  par«' 
ticalar  attentions  of  the  lovdy  Catherine  and  her  disin. 
terested  parent,  and  perfectly  alive  to  all  the  embarrassments 
nvd  anxieties  of  his  mother,  having  du-own  faiifiself  into 
the  carriage,  followed  by  his  travelling  compacnion,  Roberts, 
with  Riobert.  liie  footman,  mounted  the  ramble ;  and,  lihe 
postboys  giving  the  rein  to  their  steeds,  tmwy  went  tibe 
Melde*b«ron  and  his  nautical  friend. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


HU  eycballf  roll  at  death : 


Behold  the  ling'ring  soul's  convulsive  strife* 

His  thick  short  breath  catches  at  parting  life.  Dbtdbit* 

Thb  suddenness  of  all  this  proceedings  Tiiiich  was  quite  m 
accordance  with  Lord  Weybridge's  wishes,  and  fur  beyond 
his  hopes^  inasmuch  as  his  extrication  from  the  difficulty 
in  which  he  was  plunged  gave  the  affair  all  the  diaracter 
of  a  dream.  To  MacGopus  it  made  not  the  slightest  dif- 
ference^  whether  he  were  musing  by  his  fire-side^  readir«g 
his  books  contradicting  his  friend^  or  scampering  acrosis  a 
country  at  the  rate  of  a  dozen  miles  an  hour;  he  was 
equally  immovable^  imperturbable^  and  philosophical.  They 
had  proceeded  three  miles  before  either  of  them  spoke. 

"  I  think  I'm  out  of  that.  Doctor?"  said  bis  lordship^ 
breaking  silence. 

'^  Out  of  whats  my  lord  ?  "  said  MacGopus. 
'  **  The  scrape  I  got  myself  into  last  night." 

"Not  you/'  said  the  Doctor;  "  you'U  never  g&t  be- 
yond the  tether  of  your  lady-mother's  apron-string ;  your 
fate  is  fixed." 

(f  It  seems  something  like  an  interpositiott  of  fortune  in 
my  favour/'  sud  Lord  Weybiidge^  "  that  Harbottle  ^lould 
escpvess  this  vronderfvdly  strong  desire  to  see  me ;  and  still 
more  curious  is  it^  as  it  will  afford  me  au'  op<portunity  of 
seeing  IRmma,  and     ■>*  ^* 

''You  most  not  see  her/'  said  MacGopu»;  '^  what 
would  be  the  use  of  ripping  up  old  wounds^  and  putting 
the  poor  girl  into  an  agitation,  excitiikg  her  hopes  and 
flattering  her  vanity,  when  you  have  just  put  dt  out  of 
your  power  to  reaUiBe  the  promises  you  have  made  her?" 

<'  Do  you  mean  to  say/'  said  L9rd  Weybii^/^^  that 
Ml  find'  he»  blam^ess  in  the  aadr  of  Mas.  Haritotlle'n 
ciopetnent-^^nd  ileannotbut  believe  that  the  deurt'of  her 
hmsband  to  see  me  has  .its  origin  in  his>  anxiety^  bar. 
exoiflpatioii  upon  thtt  point -^  I  have  any  possible  excase 
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for  fiinching  from  the  fulfilment  of  my  promise  maiffo'  to 
her  friend  ?  " 

'^The  French  cotint!"  said  the  Doctor^  taking  sntifl^ 
as  usual. 

'^  Hang  the  French  count.'* 

"  Why  didn't  you  think  all  these  things  over  last 
night?  "  said  MacGopus ;  ^^  I'll  tell  you  why — die  Duchess'a 
daughter  has  got  hold  of  you^  and  i^e  pleases  you,  and 
amuses  you,  and  flatters  your  vanity^  and  you  had  throwif 
Over  this  Parson^s  Daughter^  and  had  forgotten  her," 

'^/forget ?" 

"  Yes,  you  had,"  said  the  Doctor,  ^^  forgotten  her  so 
far,  that  if  this  strange  thing  had  not  happened,  you  would 
before  now  have  been  as  firmly  eng^ed  to  marry  Lady 
Catherine  as  you  were  engaged  to  marry  the  other,-  two 
months  ago.  Now  that  circumstances  have  roused  your 
mind  from  the  repose  which  it  has  been  enjoying  in  society 
to  which  you  have  become  habituated,  with  people  whose 
whole  aim  and  object  are  to  make  ihemselves  agreeable  to 
you — you  return  to  your  senses,  and  every  hour  as  yott 
approach  the  scene  of  what  you  once  thought  hapjj^inesH^ 
you  will  find  the  recollection  strengthien  upon  you ;  till  at 
last,  if  you  permit  your  feehngs  to  get  the  better  of  you^ 
you  will  go  so  fat  as  to  renew  your  offer  to  your  first  love, 
even  although  she  has  been  the  associate  of  a  wantonwife 
a^d  the  willing  listener  to  the  professions  of  a  foreign  ad« 
venturer :  you  mu»t  not  see  her,  Geoi^e." 

*'  You  might  as  wdl  prevent  the  needle  pointing  to  the 
pole,"  said  his  lordship. 

'^  That's  a  very  odd  simile,"  said  tbe  Doctor ;  "  you 
may  rely  upon  it,  your  pole,  aiB  you  call  it^  is  in  another 
phicew'* 

^'  I  DMMt  certainly  will  aee^  Miss  Lovell." 

"  You  won't.*' 

ff  Btit  my  dear  doctor^  I  tdl  yiou  I  mi&J' 
.  *' We  shall  see/' 

Hetto  Lord  Weybridge  had  recoutse  to  his  long  etfta^ 
bUikhed  method  of  avoiding  any  farther  alitercation.  vndii 
}m  po^tsve  friend.  He  9tAd  no  more,  but  throwing.'him^ 
•df  into  a  eornei'  of  the  carriage^  with  a  half^Jiittted  6Xn 
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tiLamation  of  rage  at  the  obstinacy  of  his  companion^ 
affected  to  sleep^  MacGopus  chuckling  to  himself  at  hav- 
ing effectually  silenced  his  agitated  companion. 

This  sort  of  discussion  was  occasionally  renewed  during 
the  journey,  which  was  pursued  as  rapidly  as  possible^  and 
terminated  at  the  door  of  Binford  Hall^  about  ten  o'clock 
at  night. 

When  the  carriage  drew  up,  what  a  melancholy  con- 
trast did  the  appearance  of  things  present  to  that  which 
was  last  exhibited  to  George's  sight !  One  faint  light 
glimmered  in  the  Hall^  and  one  or  two  peals  at  the  bell 
were  rung  before  any  one  appeared  to  open  the  doors. 
The  drawing-room,  once  the  bright  centre  of  a  brilliant 
circle  of  apartments,  stood  open,  but  dark,  and  the  night 
wind  whistled  along  the  once  well  warmed  and  brightly 
lighted  passages. 

Lord  Weybridge  had  arranged  that  the  Doctor  should 
proceed  with  the  carriage  to  the  cottage,  and  urge  by  his 
presence  the  preparations  for  the  night's  accommodation^ 
about  which  Mr.  Roberts  the  valet,  and  Robert  the  foot- 
man, had  directions  forthwith  to  busy  themselves.  His 
lordship  had,  in  the  first  instance,  requested  MacGopus  to 
stay  at  the  Hall;  but  he  peremptorily  refused,  from  a 
feding  that  his  appearance  there  might  create  some  ground- 
less jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendants,  and 
have  the  air  of  intrusion,  of  which  his  pride  and  dignity 
could  not  for  a  moment  endure  the  suspicion. 

''  How  is  your  master  ?  "  said  Lord  Weybridge  to  the 
servant  who  appeared. 

"  As  bad  as  bad  can  be,  sir,"  replied  the  man :  ^'  the 
doctors  think  he  can't  live  out  the  night." 

"  Tell  Dr.  Grover  that  I  am  here ;  but  let  him  be 
told,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  "  so  that  Mr.  Harbottle  n^ay 
IU)t  hear  it." 

The  servant  ushered  Lord  Weybridge  into  the  library, 
and  proceeded  to  do  his  lordship's  bidding.  The  library, 
lil^p  the  rest  of  the  house,  exhibited  all  the  melancholy 
marks  of  desertion  and  neglect.  The  cold  stiUness  of  the 
xopm,  which  erst  had  rung  with  laughter,  struck  upon 
i^^Q^ge'd  heart ;  nor  was  this  feeling  unmixed  with  the 
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recollections  of  the  society  he  had  enjoyed  here^  and  the 
indiscretions  which  he  had  somehow  to  atone  for  at  home* 
Every  ohject  revived  his  affection  for  Emma,  and  con- 
vinced him,  that  however  agreeahle  the  dream  in  which 
he  had  heen  slumhering  away  his  hours  at  Severnstoke^ 
the  moment  of  awakening  had  arrived,  and  all  perhaps 
too  late. 

From  his  reverie  Lord  Weyhridge  was  aroused  hy  the 
entrance  into  the  apartment  of  Dr.  Grover,  who,  after 
having  made  his  excuses  for  taking  the  liberty  of  writing 
so  hastily  and  abruptly  to  request  his  lordship's  attendance, 
told  him  that  he  believed  his  unhappy  patient  had  but  a 
few  hours  to  live — the  ease  which  he  at  present  was 
enjoying  he  believed  lo  be  only  a  symptom  of  mortifica- 
tion ;  and  he  felt  happy  that  his  lordship  had  so  kindly  and 
so  speedily  complied  with  Mr.  Harbottle's  anxious  desire, 
as  he  evidently  had  something  most  important  to  disclose 
to  him,  and,  as  he  had  said  over  and  over  again,  to  him 
alone. 

"  Has  Mrs.  Harbottle  been  sent  for }  **  asked  Lord 
Weyhridge. 

'^  She  has,*'  replied  the  Doctor,  *^  and  will,  I  know, 
if  possible,  be  here  :  her  own  state  of  health,  Mr.  Lovell, 
who  is  in  Mr.  Harbottle's  room,  has  informed  me,  is  so 
delicate,  that  caution  was  necessary  in  taking  such  a  jotur- 
ney  rapidly.  However,  it  is  a  gratifying  circumstance 
to  know  how  anxiously  her  husband  desires  to  see  her." 

"  Mr.  Lovell  is  here,  you  say,"  said  Lord  Wey*- 
bridge. 

''  Yes,  with  the  kindness  and  devotion  to  his  duty  and 
his  friend,  he  has  made  an  exertion  beyond  his  strength^ 
and  has  been  conveyed  hither — himself  an  invalid.  Mr. 
Harbottle  has  appeared  much  more  tranquil  since  his  ar- 
rival :  indeed,  he  has  scarcely  left  him  for  the  last  three 


^'^  And  Miss  Lovell "  said  his  lordship.  '  ' 

'Ms  at  the  Rectory:  in  scenes  like' that' *  to  v^rhilfli 
you  will  soon  be  summoned,  of  cotlrse  sh^  coiild'lif  ho 
•degree  participate;  nor  did  we  con^fcle^'^it  phid^ht, 'Uh'd^ 
the  circumstances  of  .the  case,  to  agitate  hef '  Bjr  intir^'fire. 
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qnient  accoants  of  the  progress  of  the  inflammation  then 
absolutely  necessary.  Her  care  and  ansuety  about  her 
father^  so  unused  as  he  is  to  quit  his  home^  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  her  mind  painfully  employed ;  and 
we  have  restricted  Count  Montenay  —  whom^  of  course^ 
your  lordship  knows — to  three  visits  here  in  the  day^  to 
carry  her  intelligence  as  to  how  matters  are  going  on. 
However^  to-night^  I  apprehend,  will  close  the  sad  history, 
and  poor  Mr.  Lovell  may  be  restored  to  the  calm  retire- 
ment of  his  own  peaceful  dwelling." 

'*  But  Count  Montenay,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  *'is ** 

'^  I  beg  your  lordship*s  pardon  for  one  moment^"  said 
Doctor  Grover ;  "  some  one  calls  me." 

Saying  which  he  went  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and 
found  the  officious  Popjoy,  who  had  been  sent  by  l^e 
patient  to  summon  the  Doctor,  and  to  conjure  Lord  Wey* 
bridge,  if  he  had  arrived,  to  come  to  him  instantly.  He 
bad  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  when  the  carriage  drew  up 
to  the  door,  and,  with  an  earnestness  amounting  almost  to 
frenzy,  entreated  —  implored — and  at  last  insisted,  that 
not  a  moment  should  be  lost  before  he  saw  his  friend,  as 
be  emphatically  called  his  lordship. 

To  such  a  summons^  under  the  sanction  of  Doctor 
GroYer,  there  could  be  but  one  answer ;  and  George 
followed  the  medical  man  along  the  lobby,  which  led  to 
what  was  in  other  times  Harbottle's  morning-room,  but  in 
whicb  now  stood  his  bed  ;  €6r^  as  has  been  already  stated, 
be  had  never  left  the  ground-floor  of  the  house  since 
Fanny's  departure.  The  door  was  opened^  and  George 
entered.  All  was  still — save  a  subdued  mbah  uttered  by 
the  unhappy  master  of  the  mansion. 

'^  Who 's  there  f "  cried  Harbottle,  raising  bimself  in 
bed.  "You — you,  George — George— *  you — Shering. 
bam  r 

"  Be  calm,  my-dear  friend,"  said  Grover. 

^' Be  calm/' repeated  Lovell. 

^'  Calm — I  can't  be  cdm  -^  George  —  George !  ** 

'^  I  am  here  at  your  desire^  Harbottle,''  said  Lord  W^- 
bridge,  at  die  same  moment  taking  Lovdl's  hand  aibc*. 
tionately  a^  he  passed  tp  the  bed-side. 


^'l  «ee  —  I  see ! "  ciicd  Harbottle.  ^'  Now  —  now  — ^- 
there's  no  time  to  be  lost;  Doctor — Grover — all  of  you  — 
go  —  go  —  legve  us ;  you  ■—  you,  Lovell,  stay —  go,  all  of 
you.  I  '11  give  ye  a  thousand  pounds  to  go  this  minute  — ^ 
I  *ve  plenty  of  money  still  —  go ! " 

Grover  beckoned  his  cc^eague  and  the  servant  who  was 
in  attendance,  and  they  retired. 

"  Are  they  gone  ?  —  is  the  door  shut  ?  —  quite  shut  — 
close  —  close  —  close !" 

*'  Yes,"  said  Lord  Wey bridge  ;/'hi».t  now  let  me  entreat 
you  to  calm  yourself.'* 

^'It's  all  over  George;  let  me  call  you  George  —  to- 
oiorrow  I  shall  not  be  able  to  call  you  any  thing  —  I  m 
dying  —  they  know  it  —  /  know  it  —  but  I  could  not  die 
i»  peace  —  in  peace  I  cannot  die  even  as  it  is." 

*^  Be  patient,"  said  Lovell,  '^  be  calm." 

**  Oh !  Sheringham,  1  have  sent  for  you  —  to  unburden 
my  mind.  You  were  my  friend — I  loved  you—  I  esteemed 
you ;  you  had  a  regard  for  my  wife  —  my  poor,  pOor  ill- 
used  wife  I  You  loved  Harvey — ^-poor  Harvey  !  you  love 
Emma — Lovell's  daughter  — you  do  —  you  do  —  I  know 
nil  that  *—  I  have  my  senses  yet" 

"  Well,  but,  now  ?"  said  Lovell. 

"  I  know  —  I  know,"  said  HarboCtle,  "  I  *m  coming 
to  it  •*—  I  cannot  buy  time  —  or  breath  —  I  have  none  to 
spare.  He  knoyrs  the  history  —  Lovell  knows  it  all, 
George  —  but  he  would  never  have  told  it.  It  is  to  clear 
my  wife  i—  my  Fanny «—  she  I  was  once  so  fond  —  so 
proud  of.  She's  coming,  though  -^  she's  to  be  here, 
George  —  I  shall  see  her  yet ;  —  give  me  some  drink  —  I 
must  speak  it  all  yet  —  my  tongue  is  parched." 

"  Why  agitate  yourself  in  this  manner?*'  said  George; 
"  nobody  doubta  or  nispects  your  wife,  nobody  *' 
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Ay,  that  s  it,"  said  Harbottie,  "  bul  /  did  -^  that 
villain  HoUia  —  he's  gone  —  it  was  my  last  act-*^  he's 
g^ne — last  night,  he  went p^ villain.^- But  listen :  I  gavp 
die  cue  to  tJbe  world  to  $u^>ect  her ;  she  left  me  --^  fled, 
and,  Lovdil'a  pure,  gpod  daughter  went  with  her  -*•  she  is 
ii^^u'ed  by  it  -*-  she  is  doubted  and  suspected.^  He  —  this 
gDod>  kindf  kind  man  would  never  vindicate  lus  child  at 
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my  expense.  I  must '—  hear  me,  George  -*—  you  iriU  con- 
sent to  be  (One  of  the  executors  of  my  will  —^  I  have  done 
this  on  purpose  —  my  wife  —  my  wife  has  every  thing  -^ 
all  I  can  do  to  atone  for  my  conduct.  Oh  1  -^jealousy — 
meanness  —  drunkenness " 

Here  again  he  fell  back,  exhausted.  Lovell  spoke  to 
Lord  Weybridge  a  few  words. 

''  No  —  no,"  said  Harbottle,  "  I  have  strength  left  for 
that ;  George  —  hear  it  —  hear  me  —  Harvey*—  how  dare 
I  pronounce  his  name  -*  he  was  my  friend— s^ur  friend 
^-he — George,  George-^ oh  God — I  am  his  murderer  1*' 

*'  Hush  I  hush ! "  said  Lovell. 

''  No  —  hush !  let  it  be  heard  -*  let  it  be  heard,"  said 
Harbottle:  '^  Sheringham,  I  did  not  strike  him  to  the 
earth  —  my  hand  was  never  stained  with  his  blood ;  but 
his  blood  is  upon  my  soul  —  money  —  money  cannot  buy 
it  off." 

'^  You  rave,  Harbottle,*'  said  Lord  Weybridge. 

(( No  —  no ;  hear  me  —  I  recollect  all  the  circum^ 
'Stances  —  it  is  fit  you  should  hear  them  from  my  lips. 
I  went  to  Bradfield's  to  shoot  —  we  were  out;  while  we 
were  beating  a  cover,  Harvey,  who  had  ridden  over  from 
Mordaunt's,  joined  us.  You  see  I  am  not  mad  — *  I  re^* 
collect  all  the  drcumstances.  Nobody  there  knew  of  oup 
differences  —  not  even  Harvey  himself  was  aware  of  the 
.strength  of  my  feelings.  He  joined  us  —  he  spoke  to 
me  *—  I  returned  his  aalutation.  We  were  for  an  hour 
near  each  other  in  the  field.  Ten  times  did  I  feel  as  if  I 
.should  like  to  shoot  him  on  the  spot." 

"Oh,  for  mercy's  sake !"  said  Lord  Weybridge. 

"Ah,  but  it's  true,  and  I  killed  him  at  last,^*  said 
Harbottle,  with  a  horrid  smile :  "  I  did !  Listen  —  listen 
— hear  me  ;  he  was  pressed  to  dine  at  Bradfield's ;  he  as- 
sented —  we  flined ;  we  drank  much  wine  •—  he  saw  my 
coldness, 'Of  manner-^ I  saw  he  did—- ther«  was  sonae 
joke  —  some  bet,  I  believe  about  drinking  —  and  to  arafty^ 
he  drank,  jjonwe  wine  than  ever  I  saw  him  drink,  but  not 
-so  much  iU|  I  did;  yet  I  recollect  aU-— •the  party  broke 
up  —  we  two  were  the  only  men  going  away  —  all  the 
rrest  slept  jlp  tbe. house.     He  had  no  ^avaat «—  I  had  jionQ»- 
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Our  bones  were  brought  to  tbe  door  together.  Bradfield 
'«ame  out  with  us  — we  mounted  and  took  leave  of  him 
together.     Give  me  some  drink^  Lovell." 

Lord  Weybridge  handed  him  some  lemonade^  which 
he  sipped. 

•  "We  rode  forward  together>  without  speakings  for 
some  minutes.  He  made  an  observation  —  I  answered  as 
I  should  have  answered  a  stranger^  and  put  my  horse  into 
a  oanter.  He  did  the  same  —  my  blood  was  boiling  — 
my  head  whirled  —  my  heart  was  full  of  revenge^  and  I 
only  cast  about  in  my  mind  how  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
him  which  might  have  no  reference  to  what  I  fancied  my 
real  grievance ;  but  I  could  not^  in  my  confusion  of  ideas^ 
hit  up<m^  any  thing  plausible^  and  we  cantered  on  till  we 
•came  to  the  comer  by  Broustead  Gap.  There  it  was  he 
•broke  silence^  by 'asking  me  if  there  was  not  a  way  across 
the  common  which  led  into  the  upper  road  by  Mordaunt's. 
The  thought  —  the  devil,  I  should  say,  glanced  into  my 
mind  at  the  moment ;  the  night  was  pitchy  dark.  — '  Yes,' 
£aid  I,  ^  there  —  d*ye  see  yon  light  —  ride  straight  for  it, 
as  straight  as  you  can  ride  —  that  light  is  in  the  upper 
road.'  — '  Gooa-night,  HarbotUe,'  said  Harvey ;  I  could 
not  answer  him — my  tongue  clove  to  my  moulh. —  They 
were  the  last  words  he  ever  spoke  —  I  knew  they  would 
be,  George !  He  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  gallopped  off 
at  my  bidding.  I  knew  what  was  to  happen.  I  pulled 
•up,  and  listened.  —  I  sat  in  an  agony  of  anxiety  —  my 
ears  throbbed,  and  my  heart  beat  —  I  heard  the  hoofs 
pattering  on  the  turf —  the  sound  grew  fainter,  but  still  I 
heard  them  going  —  it  lasted  but  a  minute.  I  heard  a 
sharp  cry,  and  then  a  crash  —  it  was  the  headlong  fall  of 
both  man  and  beast  into  a  deep  gravel  pit,  which  I  knew 
lay  light  in  his  path  — *  there  —  there  his  mangled  body 
was  found  the  next  morning." 

Harbottle  sank  on  his  pillow  for  a  moment — he  raised 
lumself.     < 

"  I  bear  the  horrid  clatter  now — it  was  momentary  — *• 
-noit  a  sound"-- net 'a  groan  followed — all  was  stiH— I  rode 
home  as  hard  as  I  could  gallop — I  fancied  Harvey  was 
behind  me.     I  smelt  his  blood  in  my  nostrib^  and  tasted 
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it  in  my  thnmt.  I  came  home — here  in  the  nam  vrer 
diis  —  I  gloried  in  the  work.  I  bragged  of  it  to  my  wile 
—  I  did — I  jeered  her  about  Harvey,  and  gloried  in  b»vf^ 
his  murdener.  She  left  me,  George,  as  soon  as  the  day 
dawned ;  was  she  wrong  ?  This  good,  good,  kind  man's 
daughter,  like  a  ministering  angel,  went  with  her  to  her 
annt  8.  Oh  !  George !  I  shall  never  see  her  again.  She 
woVt  come— no— no — I  know  she  wo'n't— I  dare  not 
pray  for  her— no — nor  for  myself— *  yet  now  you  know 
the  truth  ;  you  ouj^t  to  know  it.  Curse  me  not !  I  ana 
not  nuid  now!<r-I  was  mad  then-— raving  mad! — bat 
Fanny  is  innocent ! — and  Emma,  who  has  been  tESduoadl^ 
la  innocent ;  I  alone  am  guiity." 

*'  Can  this  be  true  ?  "  said  Lord  Weybrldge  to  LovelL 

"  I  have  been  till  now  the  sole  depositary  of  this  dread* 
ful  secret,"  said  Lovell ;  *'  no  evidence  could  have  sab«» 
atantiated  the  fact  legally  ;  he  confessed  it  to  his  wife,  and 
she  quitting  him  immediately,  gave  me  that  account  whidi 
he  has  just  repeated,  as  the  reason  of  her  forming  the 
sudden  and  immutable  resolution  never  again  to  associate 
with  him." 

<'  What  is  it  you  are  saying?"  said  Harbottle.  ''  AU 
you  can  say  of  my  guilt,  say  — if  it  will  anwer  any  end  of 
justice,  you  have  my  consent  to  publish  it  all.  Whatever 
is  necessary  to  establish  Fanny's  character,  let  every  body 
know ;  but,  oh !  she  will  not  come  to  me,  George.  I 
would  give  ten — twenty  thousand  pounds,  for  one  for^ 
giving  smile— one  single  kiss,  such  as  she  used  to  give 
me ;  but  no — blood  ! — blood  !  — blood !  She  will  not 
come  near  me ! '' 

Here  he  seemed  to  faint  from  exhaustion,  and  Lord 
Weybridge  thought  it  advisable  to  call  Dr.  Grover  into 
the  room.  He  came;  Harbottle  immediately 
him. 

"  You  are  returned.  Doctor,"  said  he. 

^<  I  merely  came  to  see  if  you  wanted  any  thing," 
Grover. 

^^  No,   no!    nothing!     I   fed    sleepy.   Doctor;    iwrjr 
sleepy." 

"  Indulge  it,  sir,"  said  the  physician. 
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"  Ah  !  nothing  will  avail ;  it 's  all  over  ! "  said  Har- 
hottle.  '^  So  much  the  hetter  !  hut  I  am  easier !  I  am 
happier^  Sheringham  !  —  shake  hands  with  me  —  hear 
with  me  —  hear  with  a  repentant  sinner !  You  and  Lovell 
will  have  all  my  affairs  to  arrange ;  forgive  the  trouhle  I 
impose :  it  will  he  useful  to  Fanny  to  have  a  man  of  your 
rank  and  character  to  support  her — you  will — I  know 
you  will — and  Lovell — and  his  daughter.     Oh!  Lovell! 

—  remember  me  kindly  to  your  excellent  child." 
A  flood  of  tears  here  relieved  the  unhappy  man. 

"  Try  and  sleep^  sir/'  said  Grover ;  "  lay  your  head  on 
ibe  piUow." 

"  I  will,  I  will/*  said  Harhottle.  ''  I  am  sure  I  shaU 
sleep ! — but  hear ! — mind  what  I  say — if  Fanny  comed 

—  if  it  is  one — two — three  o'clock — any  hour— don't 
mind  my  sleeping  • — wake  me  —  wake  me  the  moment  she 
Bfrives.  Bless  her  !  Uets  her  ! — Now,  don't  forget !  pro. 
mile  me  that.*' 

'^  Rely  upon  me,"  said  Grover. 

In  a  few  minutes  Harhotde,  as  he  had  anticipated.  Mi 
into  a  profound  slumher. 
He  never  woke  again. 
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VOLUME   THE   THIRD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Death  w  the  lightest  evil  we  should  fear — 
*T  is  certain,  —  't  is  the  consequence  of  life. 
Th'  important  question  is  not  when  we  die. 
But  bow  we  die.  HatabIK 

The  dreadful  scene  which  Lord  Weyhridge  and  Lovell 
had  just  witnessed  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  their  feelings 
—  to  Lovell  the  intelligence  conveyed  in  Harhottle's 
confession  was  of  course  not  new ;  upon  the  mind  of 
George  it  acted  douhly  ;  firsts  in  exciting  the  most  un- 
qualified horror  at  the  harharity  of  the  wretched  culprit^ 
and  the  hitterest  grief  for  his  lamented  and  unhappy  friend 
Haryey;  and^  secondly^  in  at  once  exonerating  from  all 
hlame  or  imputation  his  heloyed  Emma^  who  now  stood 
wholly  and  entirely  acquitted  of  indiscretion  or  impropriety 
in  sharing  the  sorrows  and  journey  of  her  wretched  friend^ 
driven  as  she  had  heen  from  the  home  of  her  hushand  by 
no  faulty  no  failing  of  her  own,  hut  by  the  horror  nuturaUy 
created  by  his  savage  boast  of  being  a  murderer. 

All  the  doubts  which  Lady  Frances  Sheringham  had 
been  labouring  for  weeks  to  instil  into  George's  mind  were 
scattered,  dissipated,  and  obliterated,  by  this  most  un- 
loolced-for  discovery;  all  the  reflections  which  she  had 
cast  Upon  the  selfish  meanness  and  hypocritical  piety  of 
the  good  clergyman  were  exploded  and  overthrown ;  and 
he  felt  anxious  for  the  moment  when  he  might  throw 
himseflf 'a£  Hiss  Novell's  feet  and  implore  her  forgiveness, 
for  having  .suffered  himself  to  be  duped  into  the  belief  of  a 
possibility  of  her  imprudence  or  her  fathers  venality  ;  for 
to  ih^'  latter  base 'source  Lady  Frances  affected  to  attri- 
bute the  i^ermission  he  had  given  his  child  to  be  the  part« 
net  bf  Mrs.  Harbottle  s  retreat. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Grover^  Mr.  Lovell^  who  had 
not  quitted  the  Hall  for  the  last  two  days^  agreed  to  re- 
turn home^  the  Doctor  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  ''all 
was  oyer^"  hut  promising  that  if^  contrary  to  his  expect- 
ations^ nature  should  rally^  he  would  immediately  send  to 
the  Rectory  and  to  Dale  Cottage ;  to  which^  also^  Lord 
Weyhridge  agreed  to  retire  to  wait  the  event  which  was 
hourly  expected^  or  the  alteration  for  the  hetter^  at  which 
the  Doctor  so  slightly  glanced ;  in  fact^  it  was  not  until 
Harhottle  himself  was  fully  convinced  he  was  past  recovery, 
that  he  could  prevail  upon  himself  to  make  such  a  confes- 
sion as  that  which  they  had  just  heard. 

To  some  it  may  appear  strange  that  he  should  have  heen 
induced  under  any  circumstances  to  proclaim  himself  so 
great  a  culprit  on  his  death-hed,  hut  it  should  he  recoL, 
lected  that  LoveU  was  already  apprized  of  the  affair;  at 
least  Mrs.  Harhottle  had  confided  to  him  so  much  that  the 
subsequent  admissions  of  her  husband  to  him  completed 
the  horrid  history ;  and  that  he,  being  the  sole  depositary 
of  the  secret,  and  knowing  how  materially  Mrs.  Harhottle 
had  been  injured  iii  popular  opinion  by  the  steps  she  had 
taken^  and  aware^  of  course^  that  a  proportion  of  the  blame 
and  censure  which  attached  to  her  devolved  upon  his  poor, 
innocent  child^  was  most  anxious  that  some  less  interested 
person  than  himself  should  also  be  admitted  into  Har- 
bottle's  confidence,  at  a  period  when  the  disclosure  could 
only  affect  his  memory,  by  which  not  only  his  exemplary 
widow  would  be  restored  to  her  place  in  society,  but  the 
mean  and  insidious  calumnies  of  the  coteries  of  Binford 
and  their  various  centrifugal  ramifications  might  be  ex- 
ploded and  exposed.  It  was  he,  therefore,  who,  when  he> 
saw  the  disposition  of  Harhottle,  as  his  illness  increased, 
to  apply  to  Lord  Weyhridge  to  accept  the  executorship  of. 
the  will  conjointly  with  himself,  urged  upon  him  the  pro- 
priety and  justice  of  exculpating  with  bis  own  lips  his 
unhappy  and  injured  wife,  thus  enabling  Lord  Weyhridge^ , 
whenever  the  occasion  might  offer,  to  vindicate  her  reput- 
ation and  support  her  character ;  and  Harhottle  was  the 
more  ready  to  agree  to  Lovelies  proposition,  from  the  cer. 
painty  that  Lady  Frances  would,  be^  as,  indeed,  ha^  had^ 
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heard  she  already  bad  been,  ote  of  tbe  first  to  aspeftse 
poor  Fanny's  reputation^  and  attribute  ber  separation  irtoA 
ber  husband  to  the  worst  possible  causes. 

In  pursuance  of  the  physician*s  advice^  Mr.  Lovell  prow 
ceeded^  with  assistance,  to  his  pony  chaise,  in  which  *-* 
strange  coincidence  of  circumstances,  after  their  ^ctra-* 
ordinary  separation — he  was  driven  by  Lord  WeyMdge 
to  die  Rectory,  his  lordship  hardly  knpwing  what  the 
reverend  gentleman  was  observing  upon  tbe  merits  of  the 
case,  or  tbe  horrors  of  tlie  exhibition  they  had  just  wit- 
nessed, while  his  thoughts  were  fixed  upon  the  possibility--*- 
the  mere  possibility — of  his  being  in  ten  minutes  more  in 
the  presence  of  the  much  injured  Emma,  having  utterly 
fiorgotten  that  there  existed  such  a  being  as  Lady  Ca« 
therine,  or,  what  was  even  more  terrible,  any  thing  very 
like  an  engagement  between  them. 

They  reached  the  Rectory-gate.  George  drove  in,  and 
drew  up  at  the  door  with  Buxton-like  dexterity. 

*'  Is  Miss  Lovell  gone  to  bed  ?  "  sud  the  Rector  to  the* 
servant. 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  man ;  my  young  mistress  went 
to  bed  about  eleven,  and  the  Count  went  to  bed  before^ 
that." 

TheCount!  — '^  Ay,  there's  the  rub." — George  felt 
himself  strangely  agitated. 

*'  I  wo'n't  ask  you  to  come  in.  Lord  Weybridge,**  said 
the  Rector,  ^^  for  I  know  you  have  a  ftiend  at  the  cottage : 
you  '11  take  the  chaise." 

*'  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  «  not  I  —  I  --^ 
i^ould  rather  walk  —  Im  cold — or  —  indeed  I  pre^ 
wdking." 

^*  If  we  should  not  be  summoned  in  the  course  of  ihe 
night,"  said  Lovell,  ^^  we  shall  meet  in  the  mormiig-**' 
perhaps  your  lordship  will  call  here." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Lord  Weybridge  —  *'  yes,  my  deaar 
air  —  that  I  will  —  good  night  —  good  night  — doa't  atay  • 
ifli  the  air." 

''  Good  night,"  said  the  Rector. 

^f  The  devil  take  that  Count  I"  said  Lord  Weyhddig^, 
before  he  had  got  out  of  the  grounds^  /'  So — dl.  ntfr 


castles  are  cbwn  agaln.^ — What  signifies  her  ptadence  with 
respect  to  Mrs.  Harbottle  if  she  cannot  palliate  ller  condncf 
with  this  infernal  French  fellow?  —  I  might  know  all 
about  him  by  addng  a»y  of  the  people  around  nie^  but  I 
will  not.  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be  prejudiced ;  he 
may  be  no  lover^  after  all^  and  the  scandal  and  absurdity 
of  the  neighbours  might  give  a  colouring  to  his  acquaint- 
anoe  at  the  Parsonage  which  the  real  faets  of  tlie  t&ae 
do  not  in  the  least  justify.  No  —  I  am  resolved  —  I  'U 
see  the  man  —  and  if  possible  see  him  with  Emma.  I 
think  I  know  enough  of  the  world  to  fonn  a  judgment  of 
the  state  of  their  intimacy  by  appearances^  and  after  the 
disclosare  of  to-night^  by  which  her  conduct  stands  cleared 
to  yiew^  I  will  not  permit  myself  to  be  swayed  or 
governed  by  any  thing  short  of  ocular  demonstration  or 
viva  voce  evidence." 

'  From  himself  and  his  own  i^irs  his  thoughts  reverted 
to  the  wretched  subject  of  his  late  contemplation,  and  the 
wveck  of  the  happiness  and  respectability  which,  to  the 
eye  at  least,  appeared  so  firmly  established  at  the  Hall  but 
a  few  weeks  before.  A  thousand  things  occurred  to  his 
recollection  which  brought  his  murdered  friend  before 
faim,  while  almost  every  incident  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected involved  his  still  beloved  Emma  in  its  developement. 
Full  of  cladiing  hopes  and  conflieting  sentiments^  the 
noble  baron  reached  the  cottage. 

There  he  found  MacGbpus  siitiiig  over  a  Mating  fire^ 
reading  with  the  deepest  attention!  an>  odd  volume  of  some 
book  which  happened  to'  be  lying  upon  the  table  when  he 
dime  in,  absorbed  in  its  contento;  and>  ^hnest  nneotisciouB 
of  his  right  honourable  friend's  arrival. 
:  "  Well,  Doctor,**  said  his  lotdshipy  ^'  I  suppose  yotir 
patitnce  ia^  nearly  exhausted;  we  couid  not  get  $m$y 
before." 

^^^  Oh  I'  said  MacGoput,  "  your  fdend  took  more  kiUing 
tkuy  the  physician  thought  feat — iff  he  dead  ¥' 

^^No,"  said  George^   '^but  he  has  fallen  asleep*;  and 
Dr.  Grover  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  his  last." 

'^  Why  should  it  be  his  last  ?"  said  M8eG<^ua:^-*^<qui«B 
contrary." 
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''That  cftnnot  be^"  said  George,  '^for  it  is  evidently* 
not  his  first." 

'^  Psha ! "  said  MacGopus,  "  I  didn't  say  it  was  his 
drst.  I  say  that  after  this  sleep  he  may  awake  refreshed — 
you  don't  seem  to  have  suffered  much  in  your  feelings  if 
you  can  condescend  to  quibble." 

'^  Why,  what  I  have  heard  and  seen  are  not  calculated 
to  create  any  great  sorrow,  or  move  much  pity.  —  I  drove 
Lovell  home." 

"  Lovell — stop  now/'  said  the  Doctor,  "who's  Lovell  ?" 

'*  Oh ! "  cried  Lord  Wey bridge,  infuriated  at  the  calm, 
placid,  persevering  enquiry  about  a  man  whose  name  he 
had  heard  five  hundred  times  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
"  What  nonsense  —  why,  Mr.  Lovell  is  the  rector." 

"  Oh  !  —  ay,"  said  MacGopus,  "  well  —  how  should  I 
know?" 

'^  Have  they  announced  our  supper  ?"  said  Lord  Wey- 
bridge,  "  I  am  faint  and  weary  —  and,  moreover,  Har- 
bottle  s  executor,  which  vdU  detain  me  here  some  two  or 
three  days." 

'^  You  must  not  stop  here,'*  said  MacGopus. 

*'  I  must." 

''  Your  mother  will  go  crazy,  and  the  Duchess  grow 
desperate." 

''  I  must  do  my  duty  to  my  departed  friend." 

'^  He  is  not  departed." 

^*  Well,  but  he  cannot  linger  long." 

'^  Don't  be  too  sure  of.  that  —  if  the  Doctor  leaves  himr 
to  himself,  the  chances  are  that  he  wiU." 

'^  What  a  satire  upon  your  own  profession !"  said  Loid 
Weybridge. 

"I  don't  profess  to  be  a  physician,"  said  MacGopus: 
'^  surgeon's  work  is  all  fair  and  aboveboard  —a  cut's  a  cut^ 
and  the  thing  speaks  for  itself.  I  hate  physicians,  they^ 
keep  grubbing  like  moles  in  the  dark.  How  should  a 
dock-maker  know  what's  the  matter  with  a  clock  unless 
he  looks  at  the  works  ?  I  never  regretted  any  thing  so 
much  in  my  life  as  not  having  pulled  a  physician's  nose. 
jftve-andUtwenty  years  ago.' 
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"  And  yet  you  would  not  go  into  Harbottle's  house  to 
see  him  ?" 

"  Not  1"  said  MacGopus ;  ^^  I  *m  only  a  passenger^  as 
I  once  told  a  cockney  on  board  a  ship  that  was  foundering 
—  it  is  no  business  of  mine." 

^^  You  are  a  strange  compound  of  materials/*  said  Lord 
Weybridge ;  '*  when  I  have  you  here,  I  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  you ;  and  when  I  haven't,  I  don't  know  what 
to  do  without  you." 

"Come,  ring  for  supper,"  said  MacGopus,  '^I'm 
starving." 

George,  who  had  never  entirely  shaken  off  the  awe 
with  which  MacGopus  had  inspired  him,  when  he  was 
a  ''young  gentleman"  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Elephant^ 
under  his  special  patronage,  obeyed  the  surly-sounding 
mandate  of  his  guest,  and  a  few  minutes  placed  them  al 
table. 

''There  now,  I  am  better,"  said  the  Doctor,  having 
concluded  his  repast,  an4  drawing  his  diair  towards  die 
fire ;  "  now  for  a  pinoh  of  snuff,  and  a  glass  of  grog,  and 
then  for  a  turn  in." 

"WeU,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  "one  thing  has  re- 
sulted from  this  unexpected  implication  of  Harbottle's, 
and  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  it.  Doctor.  Emma's 
character  and  conduct  stand  completely  fair  and  clear  to 
view,  and  her  suffering,  friend  and  companion  is  exonerated 
from  every  suspicion  which  envy  or  malice  may  have 
excited  against  her." 

"Glad !"  said  'MacGopus —  "not  I ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  particularly  sorry — because,  if  this  Parson's  Daughter 
had  been  what  your  mother  made  you  believe  her  to  be, 
you  would  have  treated  her  properly  by  casting  her  off^ 
and  engaging  yoursdf  anew;  as  it  is,  you  will  have  the 
perpetual  satisfaction  through  life  of  knowing  that  you 
have  behaved  most  scandalously." 

"  Why,"  said  George,  "  didn't  yott  yourself  join  in 
ronning  poor  Emma  down  .^" 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "  You  chose 
to  exalt  her;  I  kncFw  yea  must  never  marry  her;  and  so, 
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tm  I  saw  ft  fair  opening  £or  a  eut^  I  thoi^bt  it  M^ain  im 
take  adyftDtage  of  it.''  *    ' 

'^  But  now  that  these  calttinnieB  axe  falsified  ■  ■'>■"'' 
.  '^  You  never  ican  liave  Emma,''  said  MacGopus* 

^^Nefer?" 
.  ^<  No ;  and  theretoe^  as  I  have  already  said^  you  will 
livQi  a  life  of  wretdiedness  with  your  light  honoHrabte 
wife,  and  gratify  the  wishes  of  your  mother's 'heart  hy 
hreaking  your  own."  '  *  • 

*^  What  a  pleasant  picture ! " 

^^Its  one  of  your  own  painting,  my  brdi^— And  so 
Mrs.  Harhottle's  running  away  is  justifiahle/' 

<^  Perfectly  —  entirely," 
, ;  *'  Upon  what  grounds  ?" 

^^That  I  cannot  —  at  all  events  yet -<- confide  even  to 
you." 

/'What!  I  suppose  her  hushand  smoked  tohacbO' — or 
esii  on»ons-^o^  drank  too  much  wine — or  did  aa  he  fiked^ 
without  asking  her  leave-— or  olijected  to  her  ffirting-? 
Ay  de  miy  it's  a  nice  world  we  live  in." 
.  ''  Assure  yo&fself  that  she  had  the  most  seriotais  Reasons 
for  quitting  him— reasons  whidb,  when  Icn^wn,  will  plaee 
ber  abeve  the  shafts  of  malice."  -"    ' 

"  Well,  why  not  tell  me  what  they  are?"       ...      -    *t 
. '  ^^  Till  Harbottle  is  dead,  my  Hps  are  sealed/'   ^  ^'I^j--  - 
'^  I  should  think,  if  your  friend  the  phySicisii^iistiiip 
tbfre  ,s^>   y«u  may  open  them  without  Jif^uiriilg 'the 
patiait'^  "-.•!  "    .';i.f?f»toJ 

.  f'.  I.^am  (Convinced,  so  will  you  be;tand  being; (satisfied 
of  the  justice  and  propriety  of  her  oonduetpit  amtomlj 
fpU^^S/that  Sauna  is  equally  hlameles&".  .  lOoV  ' 
;..5' Well,  h^t,  George,"  said  MacGopua,  ^f^iUtmg  amdh 
tbe'Neb>pement,  »nd  all  that,  how  do  yoci  gbt^over  ihe 
Ji'fi^neh  eouikt  -►-  eh  ?"  •..:'•; 

.  r.  'f  QhT-^.bang  the  French  count." 

''As  many  as  you  please,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  die 
Do^Oi!^  who  hated  a  Frenchman  as  cordially  as  ever  Nelson 
Ji^tMt.f^ftat  he.is  not  danglmg  yet,  my  lord  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is,"  muttered  his  lordship>  «^  did 
j^ryUHi)^  tpk.qmbble  openly  in  the  presenoeof  his' friend^ 
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whoT'eotddi  not  endure —« because^  like  the  rest  of  hiih 
countrymen,  he  could  not  understand ->+- a  pun/.  It^  hcm*^ 
ever,  inust  be  confessed  that  the  Count  was-yet  a  atuifihiing- 
block  in  the  way  of  a  perfect  reiUHiciJiation  b^ween  Lord 
Weybridge  and  Miss  Lovell;  still  the  mometit  was  Hot 
£lur^distanty  when  he  would  boldly  face  the  foe^  and  make 
such-ra  veeonnoisanoe  iir  person  as  should  satisfy  his  misad^ 
aa  to  die'  force  and  intention  of  tbe  enemy. 

"  Pray^  are  we  to  sit  up  here  till  your  friend  dies  ?''  said' 
MacGopus,  with  one  of  his  arch  chuckles. 

-  "iNo,"  replied  his  lordship ;  "  should  that  e^nt  occur, 
a  message  will  be  immediately  sent  here;  or  shotdd'  he 
linger  on  till  the  morning,  we  shall  of  course  hear,  and  I 
diall  again  resume  my  post  at  his  bed^-side." 
. .  ^^  Ugh^  -^he  wo'n't  live  till  morning.''         i 

"  Why,  just  now  you  said  he  would."  *  < ; 

•  ^^What  does  that  signify?     His  own  doctor  says  he 

WttVt ;  '  sad  these  fashionable   fellows,  when  once  they 

have  issued  their  jEo^,  generally  back  their  opinioii  by  thdr 

practice." 

-  ^^itfy  dear  doctor,"  said  Lord  >Weybridge,  ^^yoa  are 
more  than  usuaUy  hitter  to-night." 

"Not  I,"  said  MacGopus;  "on  the  contrary,  I  aetef 
was  in  a  better  temper.  But  I  see  that  you  are  in  a  web — 
caught  as  setiurely  as  erer  fly  was,  and  that  you  will^make 
jouFself either*^-*-*-"  «    ' 

pnf^  Qhii  <,spaiB  (me>  > my  dear  Mentor !"  hiten^ii^d'  1)^ 
lordship.  "  Rely  upon  my-  prudence  as  a  man  *-r-  my  ispirll 
toia^gBntjemah-^And  my  honour  as  a  peer— *> not  to  «peak 
of  onyHsineerityaa  a  sailor."  ••  <   t(^ 

'^  Your  prudence  you  ehowed-  in  first  attaching  yottrselJT 
hen,"  sHkb'MacGc^ms;  '^your  spirit  P  expect  ydi  will 
eJdiihit  byhprscwhipping  the  French  count ;  your  hon^iii: 
you  must  vindicate  by  marrying  Lady  Cathetinb,  md 
your  sincerity  you  will  exemplify  by  desettlng  the^  Par- 
Bon'e  Daughter."  ;  '     i  -/   ' 

'  "  As  for  the  horsewhipping,"  said  Ge<»:ge>  *^'l'  mako>tio 
bargain ;  but  as  for  deserting  the  Ftoson's  IMighteii^^flis 
tyou  call  her>  I  *-^— «**  'i-  "  •    I 

.,     '^Pshal  light  your  candle  and  go  tp  h^/^'Mtfd']MBM^ 
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Qo{>us ;  "  how  can  you  help  deserting  her  ?  Yott-  hare 
an  oath  —  an  oath  at  Sevemstoke ;  and,  heaides^  you  have 
a  mother^  and  so  has  Lady  Cathrt'ine.  Cmne  —  come  -^ 
you  wani  rest." 

^^  I  do,"  said  Lord  \Feyhridge ;  "  hut  your  conversation 
is  not  the  soother  which  is  likely  to  give  it  me.  The  re> 
turn  to  this  place  awakens  every  recollection^  and  recalls 
every  tender  feeling  of  my  heart;  and  to  think  that  I 
should  have  quietly  abandoned  all  the  happiness  which  is 
yet  before  me^  if  this  singular  turn  of  affairs  had  not 
brought  me  bade  to  it " 

^<  A  little  too  late^  my  good  lord,"  said  the  Doctor  — 
^'  I  only  warn  you  about  your  conduct  to-morrow  with' 
this  young  lady.  Commit  yourself  to  her,  and  a  pretty 
affair  it  will  turn  out  altogether.  Now  recollect  what  yoa 
are  about ;  and  above  all  —  for  my  sake  don^t  spare  the 
French  count." 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  however  contradictory  in 
terms,  and  however  unpalatable  in  language,  all  that  Mac' 
Gopus  said  was  perfectly  and  entirely  true.  No  doubt 
Lady  Frances  had  now  completely  arranged  -^  not  only  in 
her  own  mind,  but  in'  consultation  with  the  Duchess  and. 
her  daughter  <^  the  marriage  after  her  own  heart,  and  was 
triumphing  in  her  successful  attack  upon  George  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  time.  She  knew  him^  and  «he  Mt 
secure  that,  after  the  permission  he  had  given  her  to  open 
the  preliminarieB  to  her  friend^  he  would  avoid  Miss  Lorvell;  . 
or,  if  he  saw  her,  would  at  all  events  render  his  interview 
such  as  would  4t  once  terminate,  if  not  her  anxiety,  at 
least  her  hopes ;  more  especially  as  he  left  her  ladysl^p 
under  the  conviction  that  Emma's  conduct  could  not  have 
been  justifiable  under  any  possible  circumstances. 

How  all  these  things  turned  out,  we  shall  see  ;  for  the 
present  we  have  little  to  do  but  to  live  in  expectation  of 
decisive  news  of  the  Squire,  and  wish  Lord  Weybridge  and 
his  eccentric  friend  a  very  good  night,  as  they  wished  each 
other,  on  arriving  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  which  led  to 
tli,9ir  bed-brooms. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Where  there  *»  a  wiD,  there  •b  a  way.  t)ld  Proverb. 

As  the  reader  has  anticipated  Lord  Weybridge  in  the  in- 
telligence which^  in  the  morning,  reached  him  of  the 
death  of  the  Sqiiire,  it  will  be  needless  to  recur  to  that 
event  farther  than  to  mention  that  a  note  from  Lovell 
summoned  his  lordship  to  the  Hall  at  ten  o'clock,  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  matters^  and  opening  the  will  of  the 
deceased^  to  which  he  had  particularly  directed  the  Rector's 
attention^  and  had  indeed  furnished  him  with  the  Itey  of 
the  escrutoire  in  which  it  was  deposited. 

Before,  however,  the  hour  of  meeting  arrived,  a  des- 
patch had  reached  Mr.  LoveU  from  Mrs.  Harbottle,  stating 
not  only  her  readiness  but  her  anxiety  to  comply  with  her 
htisband's  desire  to  see  her,  and  lamenting  that  the  delicate 
stkte  of'  her  health,  still  more  shaken  hy  the  unexpected 
news  of  his  rapidly  approaching  dissolution — prevented 
hcfr '  putting  her  design  into  exemtion ;  that  she  had 
beeti  suffering  under  a  nervous  depression  of  spirits,  and 
that  the  ahruptness  with  which  her  aunt  had  communicated 
thpe  intelligence  which  it  had  been  intended  she  shotild' 
impdi't  to  her  with  the  greatest  care  and  caution,  had 
blwight  on  a  fever  which  confined  her  to  her  bed.  The 
rest  of  her  letter  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  person ;  conveying  to  her  wretched  husband  en- 
tire forgiveness  as  fleu*  as  she]  herself  was  concerned,  and 
deploring  a  catastrophe  which  it  was  evident  had  h^ed 
accelerated  by  his  own  reckless  disregard  of  his  health  and 
his  constitution,  and  which,  however  much  justified  she 
might  feel  herself  in  having  quitted  him,  she  could  not 
but  think  might  have  been  long  delayed,  had  her  inflhifence 
—  much  ridiculed,  yet  deeply  felt  by  him — h^  at  hand 
to  have  checked  his  irregularities,  and  modifi^^  his  in- 
temperance. 

To  regret  such  a  man  —  guilty  of  such  crimes — and 
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a  martyr  to  such  passions  —  would  searcely  be  pdssibl^^; 
Init  in  her  gentle  hearty  shuddering  as  it  did  with  horr<»"ftt 
his  premeditated  cruelty,  there  still  existed  &at  nnq[iiencAt- 
aUe  spirit  of  pity  and  compassion  which  a  woman  n^rer 
ceases  to  feel  for  one  wifli  whom  she  has  been  linlced  >by 
the  strongest  tie^  next  to  those  of  nature^  whidi  moirti^ 
acknowledge.  For  his  crimes^  he  was  to  answer  before  a 
higher  tribunal ;  for  his  occasional  ill-treatment  of  her- 
self^ she  pardoned  him  ;  and  her  absence  from  his  death- 
bed was  really  and  truly^  as  she  stated^  the  efi^ct  of  illneas 
she  could  not  combat^  and  of  feelings  she  could  not  over- 
come. 

Before  ten.  Lord  Weybridge  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Hall.  MacGopus  did  not  object  to  accompany  him  now  ; 
for  not  only  was  the  patient  dead,  but  the  Doctor  gone. 
Br.  Grover  had  left^  note  for  Lord  Weybridge  and  Mr. 
Loyell  with  Popjoy,  and  had  taken  his  departure  almost  ks. 
mediately  after  the  termination  of  the  scene ;  for  being 
pressed  greatly  for  time,  in  order  to  get  back  to  London,  he 
preferred  leaving  the  apothecary  in  charge  of  the  Hall  unldl 
the  executors  should  arrive;  and  considered  it  best,  ^ 
Mr.  Lovell  had  had  no  rest  for  the  two  preceding  night^^ 
not  to  have  the  intelligence  of  Harbottle's  death  conveyed 
to  him  until  a  reasonable  hour  in  the  morning,  seeing  tikat 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  executors  could'  be  of  ao 
'  use,  and  that  every  necessary  duty  to  the  deceased  €Ou!d  he 
performed^  without  needlessly  disturbing  them.    '  * 

The  morning  was  ushered  in  by  the  dee|i-toncd  ah- 
nouncement  that  death  had  done  his  work,     ithe  air  Was 
thick  and  murky,  and  the  heavy>tolling  church-hell  seeMM 
muffled  by  the  density  of  the  atmosphere.     The  dep^ntd- 
ents  on  the  departed  squire  had  only  half-opened  their 
little  shops,  and  groups  of  the  inhabitants  were  scattered 
.  here  and  there,  detailing  the  particulars  of  the  event.     Yet 
'  icpbreathed  was  the  damning  secret  of  his  Hfe,  the  crown- 
ing agony  of  his  death ;  and  there  was  a  stillness,  and  a 
''^acbj£8,  and  a  gloom  over  the  place,  which  did  honour  to 
^  j^^  feelfngs  of  those  who  then  had  known  him  only  iss  a 
•  generbris  landlord  and  a  liberal  customer. 

'AfiheHall,  the  silence  had  something  awful  in  it -^ 
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m^fi  sernxkts  trod  lightly  along  the  half-darkened  passages^ 
f  nd  the  only  sound  which  hroke  upon  the  ears  of  George 
md  the  Doctor^  as  they  entered  die  doors^  was  the  howl- 
ing of  the  dead  man's  favourite  dog,  whidi  had  heen  tied 
up  that  he  might  not  force  his  way  to  the  room  where  the 
eorpse  of  his  once  fond  master  lay. 

Lovell  had  arrived  previously,  and,  conjointly  with  the 
apothecary^  had  given  such  directions  as  were  immediately 
necessary,  and  was  waiting  to  receive  his  co-executor,  who 
presented  his  friend  the  Doctor  to  the  worthy  Rector, 
adding  in  ah  under-tone  to  MacCropus,  that^  now  he  had 
become  personally  acquainted  with  him,  he  hoped  and 
trusted  he  would  contrive  to  remember  his  name. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  his  lordship,  he  and  Lovell 
retired  to  the  apartment  where  the  will  was  deposited; 
and  the  Doctor^  having  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  genius 
hunted  out  the  library,  proceeded,  as  usual,  to  pounce 
upon  a  book,  and  establish  himself  in  a  comer  of  the 
little  breakfast  room,  where  there  was  a  fire,  in  order  to 
the  quiet  perusal  of  it ;  which,  as  he  had  no  other  part  to 
perform,  and  was,  in  his  own  phraseology,  ''  only  a  pas- 
senger," he  thou^t  himself  fully  justified  in  doing. 

There  is  a  naval  joke,  pretty  common  amongst  those  of 
the  "  cloth,"  touching  a  sailor's  walk.  He  gets  leave  to 
go  ashore  to  take  a  walk,  and  that  walk  is  uniformly  com-* 
prised  in  the  distance  between  the  landing-place  and  tb^ 
nearest^  public  house:  so  with  MacGfopus  ;  his  morning 
walk>  let  him  be  where  he  might,  was  extended  just  from 
the  breakfast  parlour  to  the  library :  the  only  difference 
between  the  pursuits  of  the  erudite  surgeon  and  thpse  of 
his  shipmate  Jack  being,  that  the  day's  pleasure  of  the 
..  one  consisted  in  "  pouring  down,"  and  the  other  in 
*^  poring  over." 

According  to  the  directions  of  the  departed  squire^  the 
looked-for  will  was  found  —  it  was  short,  concise^  and 
entirely  written  by  himself,  bearing  date  only  a^  few  di^i 
previous  to  the  last  accession  of  his  disorder.  It  .con- 
tained a  most  ardent  and  unqualified  eulogium  upon  l^s 
beloved  Fanny,  to  whom  he  fdt  he  could  never  sufficiently 
e^fxesa  }u$  regrets  and  remorse  at  what  had,  occurred  to 
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induce  her  departore,  exonerating  her  from  all  hkme^  and 
afibrding,  as  he  said^  the  strongest  proof  of  his  feelihgs 
towards  her^  hy  leaving  ha*  the  whole  of  his  property^  real 
and  personal^  of  every  kind  and  description^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  I^acies;  a  thousand  pounds  to  Miss  Loveli^ 
as  a  small  mark  of  his  gratitude  for  her  conduct  towards 
bis  wife ;  five  hundred  potmds  to  each  of  the  executors^ 
and  some  smaller  remembrances  to  a  few  of  the  neighbours 
and  the  servants.  He  left  it  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
his  wife  to  dispose  of  Bin  ford,  "  which/'  he  added^  ^^  for 
several  reasons^  I  am  inclined  to  think  she  may  be  disposed 
to  do ;  and  I  make  this  remark  upon  the  subject,  only  to 
relieve  her  mind  as  to  any  wish  or  feeling  of  mine  respect* 
ing  her  occupancy  of  that  place." 

The  minor  directions,  with  respect  to  his  funeral^  are 
not  worth  recording ;  but  it  must  be  confessed^  that,  as  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  his  ill-fated  Fanny^  nothing 
eould  be  more  agreeable  either  to  Lovell  or  Lord  Weybridge^ 
than  the  distribution  of  his  property  which  he  had  ac. 
tually  made ;  besides,  independent  of  their  personal  feel- 
ings with  regard  to  the  efiect  producible  upon  the  character 
and  respectability  of  one^  about  whom  they  were  both  so 
deeply  interested^  there  was,  in  the  disposition  of  his 
wealdi^  a  strong  and  powerful  evidence  of  a  feelings  not 
only  of  forgiveness  but  of  repentance,  which  offered  the  only 
^nement  in  his  power  for  an  act,  the  result  of  violent  and 
diabolical  passion,  unsoothed  by  religion  and  mitempered  by 
principle. 

It  was  clear  to  Lord  Weybridge,  that  with  any  thing 
like  bl]  show  of  docency,  he  could  not  quit  Binford  imtll 
after  the  funeral,  nor  indeed  until  such  communications 
had  been  received  from  die  widow  as  might  regulate  their 
conduct  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  which  had  devolved 
upon  them.  Lovell  suggested,  diat  if  Lord  Weybridge 
would  so  far  condescend,  he  ought,  if  possible,  to  make  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  Harbottie  at  Mopeham.  But  his  lordship^ 
who  was  in  his  heart  anxious  to  stay  where  he  waa^ 
pleaded  the}  circumstance  of  her  serious  illness  as  an 
Objection  to  this  plan.  However,  upon  consulting  llie 
Boetor,  MacGopua,  who  really  acted  Mentor  to  the  life. 


exgressed  hit  opinion^  of  cousse,  in  direct  oppositLon  to 
that  of  hiB  noble  friend^  he  being  beyond  all  things  anxious 
to  keep  him  away  from  the  society  of  his  Calypso,  in 
which  he  was  quite  sure,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  he  would^ 
sooner  or  later,  make  ^^  a  tonunoddy"  of  himself. 

Lovell  declared  that  nothing  but  his  own  infirmitief^ 
would  prevent  his  making  the  journey,  but  that  certainly 
he  could  not  take  the  liberty  of  urging  his  lordship  to  the 
fatigue  of  the  expedition. 

'^  The  fatigue  will  do  him  good,''  said  MacGopus. 

''  But  what  time  will  it  occupy  ?  "  asked  his  lordship* 

"  Not  so  much  time  as  must,  for  decency  sake,  elapse 
between  this  and  the  funeral." 

''.  Well,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  "  I  certainly  did  not 
anticipate  such  an  undertaking. — I  confess  I  should  be 
most  happy  to  pay  every  proper  attention  to  Mrs.  Har. 
bottle;  and  if  you  consider,  either  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
it  would  be  right,  or  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  civil  to  go, 
I  am  off — especially  if  you  think,  that  in  her  present 
state  of  health,  a  more  abrupt  communication  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  will,  or  the  necessity  of  a  correspondence, 
would  excite  or  agitate  her  too  much/' 

*^  You  Ve  a  good  fellow,  George,"  said  MacGopus,  to 
the  infinite  astonishment  of  the  Rector,  who  was  not,  of 
course,  aware  of  the  connection  which  had  so  long  subsisted 
between  our  Telemachus  and  the  Kish-like  sage  who 
so  familiarly  accosted  him. 

"  It  will,  indeed,  be  very  kind  of  his  lordship,"  added 
X^ovell. 

''  Say  no!  more,  say  no  more,"  sjud  Lord  Weybridge. 
^*  You  *11  go  with  me,  Doctor?  and  we  will  start  forthwith. 
Is  Miss  Lovell  visible?  "  said  his  lordship  to  Loyell. 

^^  Indeed  is  she,  and  will  be  glad,  I  [am  sure,  if  you 
would  take  charge  of  any  letter  or  packet  which  she  may 
wish  to  send  to  her  friend." 

"  If  the  Rectory  is  in  the  road,"  said  MacGopus,  ^'  you 
ean  call,  on  your  way." 

^^  Your  suggestion  is  prophetic-«-it  is  in  the  road,"  said 
Xfprd  Weybridge;  "  I  should  think  an  hour  wUl  suffice  fpixi 
preparation — I  must  write  to  my  mother  befpf?  n^y  ^ 
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parture^  .  and^  perhaps^  my  dear  ur,  yeu  wUl  comidete 
whatever  directions  are  necessary  here^  and  at  one  we  will 
be  at  your  door." 

^^  This  is^  indeed  most  kind  and  gen«!Y>us^  my  lotd," 
said  the  Rector  ;  '^  it  is  a  severe  duty  imposed  upon  you^ 
but " 

'^  Oh,  not  a  word,"  said  George  ;  "  we  *11  be  in  time^ 
depend  upon  it." 

Saying  which.  Lord  Weybridge  and  the  Doctor  quitted 
the  house  of  mourning,  and  proceeded  to  Dale  Cottage^ 
his  lordship  being  every  where  received  with  marked 
respect  from  his  neighbours,  whose  faces,  however,  it  was 
not  very  probable  he  should  often,  if  ever,  see  again. 

When  they  reached  .home,  two  letters  from  Sevemstoke 
awaited  them,  both  from  Lady  Frances,  which,  as  they 
may  serve  to  illustrate  tbe  progress  of  our  history,  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  reader. 

The  first  to  Lord  Weybridge : — 

"  Severnstoke,  Tuesday.  ^ 

"  My  dear  Greorge, 

'^  Your  sudden  departure  hence  has  thrown  a  sad  gloom 

over  us — we  are,  however,  in  hourly  expectation  of  your 

return.     It  seems,  from  what  we  have  heard,  that  Mr. 

Harbottle  is  in  a  most  dangerous  state  ;  and  if  so,  as  you 

can  have  no  cause  for  remaining  after  your  interview  with 

•  him,  you  will  of  course  join  us  as  soon  as  possible. 

^'^  It  is  impossible  to  describe  to  you  h5w  beautifoUy 
dear   Lady  Catherine  conducts  herself.     After  what  has 
been  communicated  to  her,  with  regard  to  your  sentimen;U^ 
of  course  her  situation  is   painful  and  delicate,  but  she 
feels  that  you  are  performing  a  duty  ;  and  although  it  is 
impossible  not  to  perceive  how  deeply  she  is  a£Pected  by 
your  absence,  yet  the  way  in  which  she  bears  up  is  «o 
amiable,  so  little  selfish,  and  so  extremely'natural,  that  I  have 
conceived  a  higher  opinion  of  her  mind  and  character  than 
even  I  had   previously    formed.      The  Duchess  is  quite 
charmed  with  the  prospect — she  is  a  dear,  amiable  creiu- 
ture,  and  I  am  sure  if  any  thing  were  wanting  to  complete 
the  excellence  pf  her  character,  her  conduct,  as  a  motbeat^ 
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wonld  alone  be  necessary.  I  assure  you  we  should  all  he 
3n  the  highest  possible  spirits  if  you  were  back  —  we  very 
much  miss  the  dear  Doctor^  who  is^  in  truth^  a  worthy 
creature^  and,  as  being  one  of  your  sincerest  and  oldest 
^iends^  doubly  valuable  to  me. 

'^  I  cannot  rest  without  writing  to  you^  to  tell  you  how 
we  desire  your  return.  If  you  should  see  any  of  our 
neighbours^  pray  remember  me  kindly  to  them.  I  have 
written  to  the  Doctor  ^m  myself. 

*^  Ever  yours,  dear  George, 
''  affectionately, 

'^  Frances  Sheringham." 

-  This  was  a  decided  refresher — one  of  those  gentle  jogs 
to  the  memory  which  are  seldom  pleasant,  and  which  never 
could  have  arrived  more  inopportunely.  Greorge's  answer, 
however,  was  as  little  agreeable  to  Lady  Frances  as  her 
letter  was  to  him;  he  wrote  hastily  to  tell  her  of  the 
necessity  he  felt  himself  under  of  going  to  Mopeham 
officially.  That  he  could  not  leave  Binford  until  after  the 
funeral,  and  above  all,  he  told  her,  that  the  confession  of 
Harbottle  had  entirely  overthrown  every  imputation  upon 
the  character  of  his  widow,  and  consequently  those  which 
had  been  cast  upon  Miss  Lovell ;  winding  up  this  disap- 
pointing epistle  by  informing  her  ladyship  that  they  were 
engaged  to  take  luncheon  at  the  Rectory,  in  their  way  out 
of  Binford.  He  begged  his  compUments  to  the  Duchess 
and  Lady  Catherine,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  the 
fldlusions  to  the  excellence  of  the  noble  mother,  or  the 
Amiability  of  her  right  honourable  daughter  ;  and,  having 
sealed  the  despatch,  enquired  of  MacGopus  what  his 
exemplary  parent  had  communicated  to  him. 

But  MacGopus  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  he  declined 
answering  his  noble  friend's  question,  and  denied  him  in 
such  a  calm,  provoking  way,  that  George  was  driven  to  the 
last  pitch  of  anger,  when  the  Doctor,  with  the  same^ 
tranquillity  which  characterised  all  the  rest  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, threw  the  much  desired  epistle  into  the  fire. 

Its  contents  consisted  of  an  exhortation  to  the  Doctor 
to  keep  George  out  of  the  snares  of  the  LoveDs,  to  imprest 
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upon  bis  mind  how  serious  his  engagement  was  to  Lady 
Catherine,  and  how  seriettsly  she  considered  it ;  and  above 
aU^  to  take  every  fair  and  proper  advantage  of  the  presence 
of  Count  Montenay  to  excite  and  influence  her  son'6 
jealousy^  strivings  if  possible^  to  prevent  any  confidential 
conversation  between  him  and  Emma^  and^  at  all  events^ 
to  hurry  him  back  to  his  house  and  visiters  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

MacGopuB  could  have  had  but  two  reasons  fbr  not  per* 
mitting  Lord  Weybridge  to  read  this  letter.  One,  on  his 
own  peculiar  principle  of  action,  because  his  lordship  par- 
ticularly wished  to  read  it ;  and  the  other,  because  he  was 
resolved,  that  let  him  act*  as  he  might  during  the  critical 
period  of  their  absence  from  Sevemstoke,  he  would  not 
appear  to  his  lordship  to  take  instructions,  or  act  under 
any  superior  influence.  The  Doctor  was  far  from  denying 
the  correctness  of  what  Lady  Frances  said,  nor  did  he 
demur  to  the  propriety  of  her  endeavours  to  extricate  her 
son  from  the  trammels  of  Miss  Lovell,  whose  merits  and 
beauties,  as  he  had  not  yet  seen  her,  he  cotdd  by  no  means 
appreciate ;  and  to  whose  criminality,  as  he  considered  it 
in  having  **"  taken  up  "  with  a  French  count,  stood  so 
prominently  forward  in  the  list  of  her  faults,  that  it  was 
scarcely  with  common  patience  he  could  listen  to  the 
praises  which  George  was  still  perpetually  bestowing  on 
her,  certain  as  he  was  at  the  moment,  that  he  would  be 
forced  eventually  to  surrender  all  hopes  of  possessing' h^ 
as  a  wife. 

The  time  drew  nigh  when  the  eyes  of  MacGopuis  -kere 
to  be  feasted  with  the  sight  of  this  rural  beauty-,  an^'tbat, 
too,  under  an  impression  of  sorrow  and  of  sadness;'  and' 
fascinating  as  loveliness  may  be  in  all  the  glow  of'  healthy 
and  all  the  brilliancy  of  high  spirits,  to  one  who  could 
estimate  the  feelings  of  Emma's  heart,  the  look  of  grief^  and 
&e  character  of  pity  and  distress,  could  not  fkil  to  add  nevir 
ehfHint  |o  her  sweetly  expressive  countenance. 

^^  I  sappese,"  said  MacGopus,  as  the  carriage*  drove  up 
to  dic'dobr^  ^  we  shaB  see  this  Johnny  Crapaud?*' 

-<♦:  I  ^frO^  see  him,"  said  Lord  Weybridge^j  «  upon  ^at 
poiiit  1  am  redc^ed — by  the  ^by,  let  us  widk  on,  it  la 


not  wor^h  while  getting  into  the  chariot  for  so  short  a  dis« 
tance^^let  them  pack  the  carris^  and  bring  it  to  the 
Parsonage." 

^'  A  very  good  notion/'  said  the  Doctor. 

'^  Come,  then — don't  be  long,"  said  his  lordship  to 
Roberts  and  the  other  people;  ''  in  half  an  hour  we  shall 
be  ready  to  start — Allans  done"  Saying  which,  he  put 
his  arm  into  that  of  MacGopus,  and  stepped  out  widi  a 
Bteadyish  step,  but  a  fluttering  heart,  to  the  humble  home 
of  his  beloved,  his  almost  betrothed  Emma. 

^^  I  think  this  visit  indiscreet/'  said  MacGopus. 

'^  Not  to  make  it  would  be  rude  and  barbarous,"  replied 
Lord  Weybridge. 

^^  Better  to  be  rude  and  barbarous  outright,  than  be 
kind  in  appearance  and  barbarous  in  reality." 

^^  I  have  no  intention  to  be  barbarous." 

^^  Consider,  said  the  Doctor,  ''  you  have  read  Lady 
Franoes's  letter — does  not  that  corroborate  aU  I  have  said  ?  " 

^'  Am  I  not  my  own  master  ?  " 

•^  No,  you  have  delegated  your  authority." 

"  But  my  faith  is  plighted  here/' 

^'  No  such  thing,  you  never  spoke  to  the  girl  upon  the 
tubject," 

^'  But  I  opened  my  heart  to  her  dearest  friend." 

"  Since  which  you  have  openly  neglected  her  ^ad- 
mitted her  misconduct— ^consented  to  marry  another-— 
while  she,  on  the  other  hand,  has  accepted  your  amgS,  and 
engaged  herself,  for  all  you  know,  to  a  Frenchman." 

*'  Oh^  hang  that,''  said  George ;  ''  however,  the  mo- 
ment of  trial  is  at  hand  ;  of  course  if  that  should  be  the 
case,  I  have  only  to  take  my  hat  and  go." 

'*  You  must  do  that  if  it  should  not  be  the  case,"  said 
ihe  Doctor. 

"  Hush ! — we  are  there,''  said  his  lordship. 

'^  No,  we  are  not ;  we  are  here,"  said  the  Doctor. 

'^  Well,  so  be  it,"  said  his  lordship ;  '^  it  is  vastly  lueky 
you  will  condescend  to  admit  that  we  are  any  where/' 

A  loud  ring  at  the  bi^  summoned  the  servant  to  >die 
ga^,  and  the  visiters  entered  the  pretty  gxounda  of  the 
Parsonage.     They  reached  the  house-door,  and  tb^  servant 
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preceding  Lord  Weybridge  and  ibe  Doctor^  led  the  WH^' 
to  the  Rector's  library^  where  they  found  him  pccupfed'  t^ 
writing  to  Mrs.  Harbotde^  as  was  his  daug^iter^  he  said/ m 
her  boudoir.  George  felt  much  more  agitated  than  he  htA^ 
expected ;  and  a  scMrt  of  fatntness  came  orer  him^  which 
induced  him,  after  MacGopus  had  seated  himself^  to  qu^ 
the  room,  which  was  excessively  warm^  for  the  dniwii%« 
room^  where  the  fire  was  less  and  the  space  larger. 

'^  Don't  let  me  interrupt  you^  mx/*  said  MacGopus  to 
Mr.  Lovell ;  ^'  I  can  find  occupation  while  you  are  writing  '^ 

George  strolled  to  the  window ;  and  looked  to  llie  !awn^ 
which^  being  studded  and  fringed  with  evergreens^  haii 
stilly  during  the  gleams  of  sunshine^  the  appearance  of 
summer.   A  thousand  recollections  flashed  into  hivmind  at 
the  sight  of  this  once  familiar  scene ;  and  the  varied  erei^sr 
of  the  last  eight-and^forty  hours^  combined  in  imaginaHeti' 
with  those  which  would  probably  occur  daring  the  next i 
similar  period  of  time^  had  abstracted  him  from  suirotmd^ 
ing  objects,  when  the  gentle  vdoe  of  his  beloved  Bmma-*-^ 
for  so  she  was— -u^oused  him  from  the  painful  reverie  M' 
which  be  was  absorbed.  < '  ' 

'^  My  dearest  Emma,  is  it  you?*'  said  his  lord&ip^^l 
"  how  I  rejoice  again  to  see  you ! "  At  the  same  tn(ftB€a^ 
clasping  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  drawing  her  towstfdk: 
him  in  all  the  warmth  of  friendship.  ^    i :  ' 

''What  a  dreadful  cause  of  meetoig!"  said  EmMl/i 
whOi  in  the  naturalness  of  her  character^  delisted  ^td^  4m^ 
Tfaa  to  behold  the  only  man  who  according  to  iiefioiiHliit) 
admission  had  ever  interested  her,  firftt  liioughtl)!  h^inr 
unhappy  friend ;  "  and  how  land,,  herw  vay  hind  'of^yMsf' 
to  consent  to  take  this  long  and  tiresome  journey !" '  •  ^"^<^' 

''  Fanny  is  your  friend,"  sud  Lord 'Weybridge,  ^^lAid 
that  of  itself  would  be  a  sufficient  reason.  £br  my^  sacridclk^ 
any  little  personal  convenience  to  her  service ;  but,  betiides^ 
it  is  my  duty,  and  we  sailors  have  a  strong  idea  of  &e' 
obUgfitions  of  duty.  But  tell  me,  Emma,  are  you  yourself 
qi^tip  well." 

/f,  Yes,"  said  or  rather  sighed  Emma ;  ''  I  am  wdl;  tet- 
reaUy  Ik^e  ^eqqently-iepeated  trials  upon  the  igpiHt^-^ 
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vuk  910118  injury  than  all:  the  bodily  iUs  to  which  we  a:re 
aafojsct." 

<  '*  You  have  not  been  ftuffering  mentally  ?  **  said  George^ 
tenderly. 

^^,  Indeed^  incteed  I  have^"  said  Emma :  "  the  separation 
of  Fanny  from  her  husband — my  association  with  her  in 
the  flight— the  consequences  of  diat  expedition,  as  far  as 
the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood  can  affect  me^  and  the 
constant  i^tation  and  excitement  under  which  I  laboured^ 
till  I  knew  the  dreadful  cause  of  her  flighty  which  I  have 
only  beea  acquainted  with  since  my  father's  return  frdm 
the  Hall>  have  preyed  upon  me  and  made  me  wretched." 

>  '^  Were  pou  ignorant  of  the  dreadful  history  ?  " 

>  "  Totally^  and  the  circumstance  itself^  as  it  turns  out^ 
added  to  the  pain  I  felt^  and  increased  the  doubts  with 
which  I  had  to  contend,  during  our  journey,  and  during 
my  atay  with  Fanny ;  for  whenever  poor  Charles  Harvey's 
name  was  mentioned,  her  agitation  so  visibly  increased, 
that  I  could  not — and  perhaps  it  was  not  unnatural — 
^vest  myself  of  the  idea  that  she  had  somehow  committed 
herself  with  him,  and  that  I  had  been  made  a  dupe  in  the 
past  X  took  between  them.  How  many,  many  pardons  do 
P  j^w  require  from  her  for  my  base  and  ungenerous  sus* 
pioian !     Still  I  think  I  might  have  been  trusted/' 

^^  However,  your  triumph  and  consolation  are  now  at 
haiMl^''  said  his  lordship — "  my  message  to  her  will  set  aU 
tl^at  mattto  light,  and  you  will  again  rejoice  without  quail- 
fioA^on'  ki  llie  ^noble  «ourse  you  have  pursued.  But  Ml 
me^  £mtaa>  did  Fanny  convey  my  message  to  you;  that 
which;  I  entmsted  to  her  when  1  was  here  and  you  were 
absent?"'     .    ■ 

^  Emma  blushed  deeply,  and  trembled  exceedingly.  George 
took  her  hand ;  she  gently,  but  not  angrily,  withdrew  it. 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  said  Emma  ;  *^  this  is  not  a  time  to 
speak  on  such  subjects.  We  are  here  in  the  midst  of  death 
and  distress,  and  you—- you  since  that  period  have* '  b^tl 
prejudiced  against  me.  Some  other  day  we  will  talk  oT^'ifc 
-**8t  piresent  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  sad  harness 
wliich  must  be  transacted,  and  which  you  t.te  so  kind  aii'llo 
undertake." 


I 
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^'  Bnt^  Emmft/  said  George,  foxgettiikg  his  inolillH-/!Afe 
Duchess^  Lady  Catherine,  and  even  the  Frendi  coiMM 
into  the  hargain,  *'  she  did  deliter  that  meaa^e  P  ** 

Emma  howed  her  head  asaentingiy, 

"  And  haa  any  thing  since  oeeilrred  to  induce  yon  to 
decide  agitinst  the  petition  it  contained  ?  " 

She  blushed  still  deeper,  and  strove  to  take  her  hantt 
from  his,  which  held  it ;  her  silence  vna  followed  by  A 
tear,  which  stole  down  her  cheek.  Then  it  was  that  the 
truth  flashed  into  his  mind-— then  all  ^e  horrors  dt 
jealousy  struck  into  his  brain  — -  llie  history  of  the  French 
count  was  all  too  true !  The  object  he  had  in  view,  by 
pressing  the  question  before  his  departure  for  Mopehsm, 
was  a  most  important  one ;  if  he  eould  isoertain  that  the 
message  he  had  sent  had  been  delivered,  and  if  Emma 
had  acceded  to  his  solieitations,  he  resdvcd,  during  the 
week  of  absence  from  home,  to  open  the  real  state  of  bia 
heart  to  his  mother,  and  lay  the  Uame  of  ipredpitanoy 
upon  her  who  had  excited  hopes  and  expectations  on  the 
part  of  the  Duchess  and  Lady  Catherine,  whieh  las  cowa 
mission  to  her  ladyship  did  not  certainly  warrant.  Thi 
truth  is,  that  at  the  moment  he  gave  her  tibe  pefmissioii' ttt 
open  the  subject,  he  believed  Emma  to  have  transgiesaed 
the  commonest  and  most  observed  rules  of  society;  heiiow 
saw  her  exonerated,  and  free  from  the  imputation  ;  hn  lov^  . 
was  as  strong  as  ever ;  and  he  resolved  to  abide  by  liitf 
resolution  which  he  had  made  when  he  was  aUe  to  jn^^l 
her  character  fairly,  and  not  su£^  himsdf  to  be  tte  'vklUi 
of  an  alteration  in  that  resolution,  made  under  a  ibtaUjr 
fUse  impression.  *     -  ^ 

The  trembling,  blushing,  and  weeping,  however,  «mdt<» 
ened  in  his  resUess  and  sensitive  mind  the  new  and  atill 
more  dreadful  suspicion  of  the  Count's  ascendency ;  laft 
diecked  his  anxiety  to  enquire  about  him  ;  he  woti^  not 
exhibit  himself  in  the  character  of  a  jealous  lover,  bnt  he 
was  more  than  ever  resolved  to  see  and  judge  for  iBmself 
how  fkr  his  apprehensions  were  well  grounded. 

*^  Pray,  pray,"  said  Emma,  "  do  not  press  diis  cod* 
ve^sation  to-day;  we  have  much  to  think  of,  far  •pmrt 
Faimy  in  her  new  position.     Your  own  kind. 
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h^»rt,  will  tell  you  that  we  should  devote  our  thoughts  to 
her.  Do  let  us  join  my  father^  and  consider  what  would 
he  her  best  course^  for  I  very  much  fear  her  health  is  so 
delicate  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  her  to  leave  her 
present  residence  for  some  time." 

^'  At  your  bidding,"  said  George,  convinced  that  her 
heart  was  otherwise  disposed  of,  "  I  will  be  as  mute  as  the 
grave ;  we  shall  meet  again  on  my  return^  for  I  have  de- 
cided ,  to  remain  here  till  after  itie  funeral ;  and  then^ 
£mma  — — 

^*  Come)  come.  Captain  Sheringham,"  said  Emma  — 
''  Lord  Weybridge,  I  mean  ^-  remember  your  promise  — 
come  into  the  library." 

She  led  the  way,  and  Greorge  followed  her  implicitly, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  in  a  stupor  of  doubt  and 
apprehension,  scarce  knowing  where  he  was  going. 

''  Papa,"  said  Emma,  opening  the  door,  and  instantly 

starting  back  at  seeing  a  stranger,  '^  I  —  beg  pardon " 

■  '^It  is  only  my  particular  friend.  Dr.  MacGopus," 
said  Lord  Weybridge,  ''  who  wiU  be  delighted  to  have  the 
honour  of  making  your  acquaintance,  and  of  contradicting 
every  thing  you  may  venture  to  advance  from  this  day 
fojTward." 

'-  MacGopus  was  near-sighted,  but  he  saw  the  sort  of  re-' 
proachlul  look  which  Emma  gave  his  lordship,  and  satisfied 
himself  that  whatever  the  Frenchman  was,  he  had  not 
^uite  succeeded  in  driving  his  lordship  out  of  the  heart  of 
iike  Npar«0D's  Daughter. 

^^  Yoii  mi^t  not  believe  Lord  Weybridge,"  said  Mac- 
Gopus; ^^he  always  gives  his  best  friends  the  worst 
diaxacter." 

'  ^'  I  have  ordered  them  to  put  luncheon  in  the  dining-* 
room,"  said  Miss  Lovell  to  her  father. 

A  saying  which  much  rejoiced  George,  because,  as  he 
knew  the  Count  was  domesticated  in  the  house,  he  felt 
convinced  that  he  would  ^^  show"  at  luncheon  ;  or  at  least, 
if  he  did  not,  he  should  set  it  down  as  an  affaire  finie,  and 
that  being  the  accepted  lover,  and  consequently  intended 
husband  of  Emma,  it  was  considered  more,  delicate  to  keep 
him  out  of  sight,  ^ 

A  A 
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Enuna  beie  prooeed^d  to  eut«r  iato  conrei8«tioi;i  yiUh 
her  father,  and  speedily  Lord  Weybridge  was  called  ifi,^ 
^iincil. 

^^  We  make  no  apology  to  you/'  said  Mr.  Lovejl,  ad- 
dressing MacGopus ;  "  ours  is  really  busine^s^  and  with 
much  to  do  we  have  but  little  time." 

"  Not  a  word^  sir,  not  a  word^"  said  the  Poctoir,  who 
reseat^  himself  in  the  leathern  chair  by  the  fire^  aed  be* 
gan  to  read  again ;  but^  had  there  been  any  body  to  watch 
^e  venerable  sly-boots^  he  would  have  perceived  that  he 
was  not  quite  so  devoted  to  his  book  as  he  ordinarily  was; 
he  kept  hia  keen  black  eyes  glancing  away  from  the  page 
to  the  face  of  the  young  lady^  who  was  looking  lovely  be- 
yond description ;  and  as  he  saw  the  heads  of  Uie  con^ 
suiting  two  brought  near  each  other  across  the  table^  he 
did  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  fair  curls  of  the  sweet  girl 
were  remarkably  near  the  black  whiskers  of  bifi  noble 
friend^  and  that  his  lordship  did  neither  start  nor  d^w 
back  from  an  approximation  which^  it  must  be  confessed, 
could  not  but  have  been  extremely  agreeable  to  him« 

'^  Here  '11  be  Old  Nick  to  pay/'  thought  MacGopua  ; 
"  it  is  aU  over  —  this  must  be  the  girl ;  I  wish  I  was  well 
out  of  it :  but  what  is  it  to  me  —  I  'm  only  a  passenger/' 
And  so  he  laid  down  his  book  — -  drew  forth  a  huge  round 
snuff-box  —  rapped  the  lid^  as  was  his  custom  —  opened 
it -^  took  a  glorioufi  pinch — shut  the  box — restored  it 
to  his  pocket  —  and  took  up  his  book  again. 

The  conversation  had  continued  for  nearly  half  an  hour» 
and  the  carriage  had  been  at  the  door  some  time,  when 
luncheon  was  announced.  MacGopus^  who  dul  not  com*- 
prebend  the  motives  which  Lord  Weybridge  had  for  stop^ 
ping,  but  attributing  his  desire  to  partake  of  the  repast  to 
his  anxiety  for  enjoying  another  half  hour  of  Emma's 
society^  presided  him  to  go  off  wijthout  eating ;  but  £mma^ 
in  returning  to  her  own  room  to  seal  her  letter  to  Fanny, 
entreated  the  Doctor  to  stop  in  a  tone  so  winning,  that 
the  stoic  himself  was  melted,  and  he  withdrew  all  further 
opposition  to  the  delay. 

Wlien  £mma  was  gone,  and  Lovell  just  concluding  his 
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ifespatches^    Lord  Weybrldge   led    MacGopus   into    the 
drawing-room. 

'^  You  know  why  I  stay  luncheon  ?  "  • 

«  No." 

^  To  see  the  Frenchman  —  he  is  in  the  house^  I  know." 

«  Ugh  !  I  don't  think  that's  all  of  it." 

'^  Hush  I " 

Emma  haWng  returned,  charged  his  lordship  with  her 
packet,  and  Lovell,  having  completed  his  communication; 
enclosed  the  will  itself,  and  delivered  it  to  Lord  Weyhridge; 
and  thus  hai^ng  completed  all  the  business  essential  to  the 
journey,  and  £mma  having  again  reverted  to  the  horrid 
circumstances  connected  with  the  whole  afiEair,  and  her 
fears  of  Fanny's  health,  they  proceeded  to  the  room  where 
luncheon  was  laid ;  Mr.  Lovell,  assisted  by  the  Doctor 
and  George,  breaking  through  his  usual  custom,  by  pro- 
ceeding to  join  them. 

They  reached  the  dining-parlour  —  the  table  was  laid 
for  five  persons.  George  locked  at  MacGopus  ;  he  seated 
himself  next  Emma.  MacGopus  placed  himself  on  the 
other  side  of  her !  she  appeared  discomposed,  and  some- 
what fidgety,  as  if  she  expected  some  other  .person  who 
ought  to  sit  there :  she  said  nothing,  but  began  doing  the 
honours. 

George,  who  saw  all  this  manoeuvring,  became  not  a 
little  agitated,  and,  anxious  to  bring  the  afiair  to  a  crisis, 
said,  ''  By  the  by,  here  stands  Banquo's  chair,  whom  do* 
you  expect  here?" 

''  Oh  f "  said  Lovell,  ''  only  the  Count ;  he  11  be  here 
I  dare  say  in  a  minute.  I  believe,"  added  he,  ^*  Dr.  Mac- 
Gopus, you  have  committed  a  sort  of  treason  against  my 
daughter ;  you  have  usurped  unwittingly  the  Count's  place 
next  to  her." 

This  confirmed  all  the  worst  suspicions  which  George 
had  entertained. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  ''  I  '11  move  down 
-^  make  way  for  my  superiors." 

*^  What  Count  —  is  —  this  }  "  said  George. 

*^  Count  Montenay,"  said  ^Emma ;  "  havn't  you  heard 
of  him  }  he  has  been  staying  here  now  for  some  time.^ 

A  ▲  2 
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A  servant  having  entered  the  room  with  some,  new  didb 
Emma  continued  the  speech  by  enquiring  where  Ihe-CoKiiiA 
was. 
.   ''  He  is  coming  directly.  Miss,"  said  the  man. 

'^  Oh  dear,"  said  Emma,  evidently  deeply  interested 
about  him,  '^  open  the  drawing-room  doors  ;  he  caa  come 
that  way,  it  will  save  him  the  trouble  of  going  rounds" 

Her  solicitude  was  not  lost  upon  either  Lord  Weybridge 
or  MacGopus. 

'^  Come,  come,"  said  Emma,  in  a  bewitching  tone  of 
sweetness,  to  the  approaching  but  yet  invisible  stranger. 

The  servant  threw  open  the  battants,  and  in  bounded  a 
beautiful  boy,  of  about  nine  years  old,  with  his  hair  all 
about  his  ears,  and  a  hoop  over  his  shoulder. 

<^  Who  is  this  ?"  said  Lord  Weybridge. 

^^  Oh ! "  said  Emma,  '^  I  must  present  you  in  due  form. 
That^  Alexis,  is  Lord  Weybridge ;  this,  my  lord,  is  my 
darling.  Count  Alexis  Montenay." 

^'  Ugh !"  said  MacGopus,  looking  at  George  with  aa 
expression  wholly  indescribable. 

"  That  Count  Montenay  ? "  said  George. 

'^  Yes,"  said  Emma.  "  Oh  1  come,  then,  you  have^  heard 
of  him  before  ?  isn't  he  a  dear  little  fellow  ?  " 

''  I  assure  you,"  said  Lovell,  "  that  when  I  am  forced 
to  send  him  to  school  I  shall  be  most  sadly  vexed :  he  is  a 
good  boy,  and  I  have  grown  as  fond  of  him  as  if  he  were 
my  own." 

'^  He  ^as  my  companion  all  the  way  from  Mopeham," 
said  Emma,  ''  and  is  my  companion  always  now." 

And  then  she  began  filling  his  plate  with  all  the  things 
she.  knew  he  liked  best,  and  parted  his  hair,  and  patted 
his  cheek,  and  drew  his  chair  to  the  table,  and  divested  him 
of  his  hoop,  and  did  all  she  could  to  make  the  dear  nice 
little  child  comfortable. 

^^  Doctor,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  *^  I  think  we  must 
atart ;  we  S;hall  be  late  on  the  road." 

'^  And  a  dull,  dull  road  it  is,"  said  Emma ;  "  however, 
you  will  of  course  sleep  by  the  way." 
♦  "  1  put  myself  under  the  guidance  of  the  Doctor,"  said 
George^  whose  eyes  remained  fixed  upon  the  unconsciQUS' 
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child  in  a  sort  of  amazement.  Say  any  thing  about  the 
|»votracted  error  in  which  he  had  been  living,  he  neither 
could  nor  would ;  and  all  his  anxiety  now  was  to  get  away^ 
80  that  the  Doctor  and  he  might  give  full  scope  to  their 
self^maiediction  for  their  remarkable  credulity  and  super- 
eminent  innocence^  in  never  having  thought  it  worth  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  what  might  be  the  age  of  the  redoubt. 
able  Flinch  count,  who  had  caused  so  much  mischief  and 
occasioned  so  much  speculation. 

Evnma^  who^  with  all  her  apparent  quietude,  was  as 
quick  as  lightning,  saw  in,  a  moment  that  something  con. 
neeted  with  the  boy  had  aflfected  both  her  guests.  She 
oo«dd  not^  certainly,  anticipate  or  imagine  that  kindness 
and  attention  displayed  to  an  orphan  child^  had  been  mis- 
interpreted  or  misrepresented  into  a  flirtation,  or  an  attach. 
ment^  or  something  even  worse;  but  she  was  conscious 
that  her  little  favourite  had,  somehow  or  another,  made  a 
sensation.  The  visiters  tacitly  agreed  that  any  explanation 
would  tell  considerably  against  their  own  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment, and  accordingly  hurried  their  departure;  and,  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  after  the  appearance  of  the  boy,  they 
were  snugly  seated  in  Lord  Weybridge's  carriage,  having 
taken  a  kind  and  affectionate  leave  of  the  Rectory,  and,  as 
the 'Doctor  thought,  as  far  as  his  lordship  was  concerned,  a 
particularly  affectionate  leave  of  the  Parson's  Daughter. 


CHAPTER  III. 


H«  was  a  man 


That  lived  up  to  the  standard  of  his  (lonour. 

And  prized  that  jewel  more  than  mines  of  wealth.        Otway. 


"  Well,  Doctor,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  pulling  up  the 
carriage- window,  **  the  Count's  story  is  a  bit  of  a  bofch.'* 
*'  Eh  !  you  might  have  taken  the  trouble  to  enquire  his 
age,  before  you  deserted  your  sweetheart  upon  his  account," 
said  the  consoling  Doctor. 

A  A  3 
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^'  To  be  sure,  how  eakimnies  asd  falflehoods  p^y|i^,r' 
lud  George.  '^  Poor  jg^ma  !  -^  the  kindljr  adection  f^M* 
an  oipbaD  child  to  be  perr^ted  into  a  flirtatkni^  ivith  a 
gallant^  gay  Lotibario  1'' 

"  Have  you  been  putting  your  foot  in  it  again,  Geoi;ge?  ** 
sidd  MacGopus ;  ^'  renewing  your  suit  ->-^  blowing  the 
aabes  ■        " 

^*  Pooh ! "  replied  his  lordship;  ^'  Emma  interdicted  any 
conversation  on  the  subject." 

^<  Very  judicious,  too,"  said  MacGopus*  ^^  No  doubt 
the  same  communicative  friends  from  whom  you  deiive^ 
your  intelligence  about  the  Count  have  been  favouring  her 
with  the  details  of  your  affair  with  Lady  Catherine." 

'^  An  affair  of  whieh  I  am  resolved  to  hear  iw  moi9 
myself,"  said  George.  ''  If  I  have  been  inducedj^  un^ter 
the  influence  of  faliehoodand  misrepresentation,  to  abandcHi 
the  only  being  with  whom  I  could  be  happy>  and  to  vio^ 
late  a  pledge  solemnly  and  seriously  given,  I  contend  that 
the  moment  I  am  undeceived,  and  the  accused  mfferer  is 
exonerated  from  blame  and  reproach,  the  acts  which  I 
have  committed  under  that  erroneous  impression  are  n«U 
lified ;  and  the  promises  I  may  have  made,  or  the  per« 
Bussion  J  may  have  given,  are  utterly  annihilated." 
'  ^^  You  have  heard  the  Scottii^  song,  George/'  said 
MacGopus-'^ 

**  *  It  18  well  to  be  offwith  the  old  love 
Before  you  are  on  with  the  new.* 

I  don't  think  the  Duchess  —  or  her  daughter — or  her  son 
— •  if  it  were  referred  to  him,  would  see  the  case  exactly 
in  the  light  in  which  you  see  it.  You  have  allowed  your 
mother  to  make  the  match,  and  she  has  done  it ;  and  as 
for  your  backing  out  of  it,  I  'U  tell  you,  you  can't.  I  told 
you,  you  never  would  have  this  £mma,  and  you  never 
will." 

''  At  all  events,  if  they  have  hooked  me,"  said  Lord 
Weybridge,  ^'  I  will  show  them  some  sport  in  landing  me ; 
I  shall  make  a  few  struggles  and  fiounderings ;  and  the 
fisst  evolution  I  shall  perform  wiU  be  writing  to  my  mother 
from  the  place  at  which  we  may  decide  upon  dining,  and 
stating .  to  her  the  exact  position  in  which  I  am  placed^ 


and  how  entirely  my  happiness^  as  wdl  as  my  honom-^  will 
b^  j«>^l^«ed  by  abandoning  Miss  LotcU." 

*'  I  would  not  do  any  sach  thing,"  said  the  Doctor ; 
'^  it  will  only  expose  you  to  their  obscrration^  and  can  do 
no  good." 

^^  And  I  am  quietly  to  sit  down  a  miserable  man  fSor 
Hfe.  Oh  !  what  would  I  give  that  the  infernal  black^ided 
ship  had  not  run  down  my  pOor  uncle's  yacht^  and  that  I 
was  again  the  plain  George  Sheringham  I  was,  without 
title  or  fortune^  proud  and  happy  to  share  my  spdendid 
half-pay  with  Emma !" 

''MTrere's  the  use  of  wishing?"  ^d  MacGopus; 
'*  besides^  ft>r  all  your  pining  and  whining,  you  like  play- 
ing lord  as  well  as  your  neighbours ;  so  let  us  talk  of 
flomething  else  —  I  'm  sick  of  your  lore  story." 

Lord  Weybridge  and  the  Doctor  made  out  the  journey 
falerably.  They  quarrelled  four  or  five  titties^  and  were, 
of  course^  reconciled  as  often.  Greorge  put  into  execution 
his  design  of  writing  to  his  mother  ;  and  having  pursued 
theif  route,  the  travelers  reached  Mopeham  in  the  middle 
of  the  next  day,  having  slept  where  tSiey  dined. 

Lord  Weybridge's  proceedings  after  his  arrival  are  M 
fully  detailed  in  a  letter  which  he  despatched  to  his  col- 
league, the  Rector,  that  a  perusal  of  diat  document  will 
tender  any  other  description  of  them  unnecessary. 

"  Mopeham,  Not.  18.  IdSO. 
'^  My  dear  Sif,  , 
**  I  arrived  here  about  one  o'clock ;  and  hating  trans- 
acted the  most  important  part  of  my  business,  ait  down  to 
leport  ptogresft  for  your  information.  I  very  much  vegret 
to  state  that  I  found  our  poor  friend,  MfS.  Harbotiie, 
dreadftdiy  ill — worse,  indeed,  than  I  had  anticipated,  even 
after  your  account.  I  very  much  fear  that  consumption 
is  already  far  advanced.  A  few  weeks  have  made  a  more 
extraordinary  alteration  in  her  appeamnce  than  you  ^an 
imagine ;  and  the  shock  which  the  intelligent  of  her  hus- 
band's hopeless  situation,  delivered  abvnptiy  by  her  aunt, 
who  is  a  most  extraordinary  person,  hae  com^el^y  bveken 
he!r  down-^in  truth,  t  think  her  poiitton  whe^Me^  Mid  I 
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have  strongly  veoomnieDded^  if  she  can  bear  the  joamef  v 
to  change  the  scene  as  soon  as  possible.  She  seems  ear^* 
nestly  to  desire  to  see  Miss  LoreU  ;  but^  of  ooiursey  I  dare 
not  second  her  wishes^  knowings  as  I  do,  how  indispensidble 
to  your  comfort  and  happiness  her  presence  is  at  the' 
Rectory, 

^'  Mrs.  Harbottle,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
express  from  her  husband,  soliciting  her  to  come  to  him^ 
started  to  fulfil  his  desire ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage 
tt  was  found  wholly  impossible  for  her  to  continue  the 
journey^  and  she  was  compelled  to  return. 

'^  She  has  expressed  her  positive  resolution  never  to  re- 
visit Binford.  She  was  dreadfully  agitated  when  I  read 
the  will  to  her^  and  she  found  herself  the  possessor  of  the 
whole  of  her  late  husband's  immense  fortune.  Of  course 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  attract  her  attention  at  this 
moment  to  minor  details  ;  but  it  is  evident  to  me  that  she 
will  sell  the  Binford  property^  and  the  house  and  fur- 
niture as  it  stands,  for  she  expresses  something  like  horror 
at  the  idea  of  seeing  any  thing  which  can  be  associated  in 
her  mind  with  the  events  which  have  recently  occurred  in 
that  place.  I  regret  the  determination  to  which  I  clearly 
see  ghe  will  come  upon  this  pointy  because  I  think  the 
intimacy  which  would  subsist  between  her  and  Miss  Lovdl^ 
if  she  again  took  up  her  residence  at  the  Hall,  would  be 
agreeable  «and  even  advantageous  to  both. 

'^  I  have  pronused  to  remain  here  tUl  to-morrow  after- 
nooD,  in  order  to  give  Mrs.  Harbottle  time  to  rally  faer 
strength,  so  as  to  endure  a  second  conversation  upon  busi- 
ness. I  have  already  explained  to  her,  as  briefly  as  possi* 
ble,  the  arrangements  we  have  made  with  respect  to  d^ 
funeral,  of  which  she  entirely  approves. 

"  I  do  assure  you,  I  never  have  seen  a  more  interesting 
or  melancholy  picture  of  human  suffering  than  she  exhi- 
bits ;  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  weakness  and  little- 
ness of  mind  so  predominant  in  the  character  of  Miss  Jar- 
man  are  ill  calculated  to  soothe  or  mitigate  her  sufferings. 
The  'Sighi;  of  me,  associated  as  I  was  in  her  thoughts  with 
our  unfortunate  friend  Harvey,  connected  as  he  is  in  her 
i^onory  with  the  terriUe  revenge  of  her  rash  and  desperiitQ^ 
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husband^  affected  her  dreadfully/  and  I  almost  regretted 
that- 1  had  undertaken -^he  miasien.  However^  she  now 
bears  to  speak  of  past  events^  and  with  care  and  attention 
might  rally  ; — if  she  has  not  these^  my  firm  opinion  is^ 
that  her  days  are  numbered. 

'^  I  have  much  more  to  communicate^  and  shall  have 
more  stilly  when  we  have  had  our  second  conversation  to- 
moorrow ;  but  it  will  be  as  useless  for  you  to  answer  this^ 
as  it.  will  be  needless  for  me  to  write  again,  for  your  letter 
would  cross  me  on  the  road,  and  I  shall  be  at  Binford  my- 
self before  any  letter  from  me  could  reach  you. 

"  Pray  make  my  kindest  remembrances  to  Miss  Lovell, 
for  whom  I  shall  have  a  packet  from  Mrs.  Harbottle ; 
and  believe  me^  my  dear  Sir, 

^^  Yours,  most  faithfully, 

'*  Wbybridob." 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  Lord  Weybridge 
despatched  this,  he  had,  according  to  previous  arrangement, 
a  long  interview  with  the  suffering  widow,  who  appeared 
to  agree  with  him  in  thinking  change  of  scene  would  be 
sa:Ticeable  to  her, — if,  as  she  added,  her  life  was  worth 
preserving ;  but  that,  without  a  companion  who  suited  her, 
and  one  with  whom  she  could  freely  talk  of  by-gone  days 
and  circumstances,  even  that  experiment  would  be  of 
doubtful  effect.  She  again  glanced  at  the  possibility  of 
securing  Emma  for  a  long  visit,  and  seemed  particularly 
struck  with  a  suggestion  of  Lord  Weybridge,.  that  as  she 
had  resolved  not  to  re-visit  Binford,  she  might  engage  not 
only  Emma  but  her  father,  on  a  visit  to  her  at  some  other 
place,  by  which  means  the  objection  he  had  to  be  left 
without  his  daughter  might  be  overcome ;  and  his  duty 
devolving  upon  his  curate  during  his  absence,  the  variation 
pf  scene  and  circumstance  might  have  also  a  salutary  effect 
upon  him. 

Fanny  had  been  so  short  a  time  in  her  new  situation, 
that  when  Lord  Weybridge  first  made  the  proposition  of 
her  removal  to  some  sea* watering  place,  habit  so  prepon* 
derated,  that  she  felt  as  if  she  were  unable  to  decade  upon 
any  measure  of  such  a  nature  without  referring  to  some 
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other  authority ;  she  had  not  become  accustomed  to  this 
indcfpendence  of  the  wealthy  widoV;  and  such  is  h^mkti 
natare,  and  such  the  inherent  kindness  of  woman's  heaff^ 
that  hatefhl  as  her  husband  had  rendered  himself  by  his 
odious  and  cold-blooded  destruction  of  a  fellow^creature^ 
she  conM  not  think  of  her  own  position  without  weeping 
tor  days  that  were  gone,  and  mingling  in  her  sorrow^  for 
the  destruction  of  a  fabric  of  domestic  happiness  which 
once  looked  brightly,  remorse  and  repentance  for  the  share 
which  she  attributed  to  herself  in  its  overthrow  and 
downfall. 

Lord  VTeybridge  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of  execu- 
torship with  a  warmth  and  earnestness,  which,  howerer 
amiable  and  friendly  in  their  appearance,  were,  if  truth 
could  be  entirely  known,  in  no  small  degree  attributable  to 
the  desire  he  felt  of  making  occupation  for  himself  and 
giving  a  plausible  reason  for  his  protracted  absence  from 
Severastoke.  Of  fimma  he  spoke  to  Fanny  as  much  as 
he  felt  himself  allowed  to  do,  under  the  peculiar  circam-> 
stances  in  which  the  widow  was  placed.  She,  however^ 
told  him  that  she  had  faithfully  fulfilled  the  commiteioti 
with  whidi  she  was  intrusted;  and  that  certainly  the 
manner  in  which  Emma  had  received  the  communicatiotl 
ftllly  corroborated  all  she  had  said  to  him  upon  the  subject 
of  her  feelings,  and  entirely  fulfilled  the  expectations  she 
had  formed  of  her  answer. 

It  was  clear  that  Fanny  rallied  from  her  own  overwhttlittw 
ing  sorrow  in  order  to  cheer  Lord  Weybridge  "with  the 
prospect  which  was  opened  before  him  of  happiness  with 
the  only  woman,  as  he  himself  had  aaid,  who  cotdd  iil»- 
sure  it.  Little  did  she  think  that  every  Word  she  spokie 
was  a  dagger  to  his  heart ;  for  although  he  made  a  point 
of  runtiing  down  the  doubts  and  overcoming  the  obstacles 
which  MacGopus  appeared  so  charmed  to  create  and  esta« 
blish  in  the  way  of  his  felicity,  the  Doctor  had  succeeded^ 
more  than  George  would  admit  to  him,  in  establishing 
the  obligations  under  which  he  lay  wilh  regard  to  Lady 
Catherine. 

On  their  return  homewards,  MacGopus,  whose  sense  ef 
honour  was   nice,  and  whose  feelings  upon  i^ach  tK>itita 


were  rigidly  conscientious,  went  more  minutely  than  eteir 
into  the  discussion  with  his  noble  friend^  tnd  begged  faim 
by  all  that  was  sacred,  and  by  every  hope  be  had  of  com-*- 
fort  hiiBBelfj  to  undeceive  Miss  Lovell  upon  the  subject  of 
ibeiz  probable  union.  '^  Tell  her/'  said  MacGopw,  ^'  every 
fact  connected  with  the  affair  —  explain  to  her  how  yOu 
hftve  been  deceived  with  regard  to  her  —  show  how  her 
BOW  proved  exemplary  conduct  with  respect  to  her  friend 
has  been  misrepresented  and  misinterpreted,  and  let  your- 
self down  sufficiently  low  to  admit  your  jealousy  of  a  itie 
boy  of  eight  years  and  a  half  old  —  vindicate  your  conduct 
in  the  best  way  you  can  -^  palliate  the  turn  you  have  been 
induced  to  take ;  but,  for  God*s  sake,  don't  leave  the  inno^ 
cent  girl  to  live  a  Ufe  of  hope  and  expectation,  which  can 
never  be  fulfilled,  and  the  frustration  of  whkh  she  wiU 
read  in  the  puUished  accounts  of  your  marriage  with 
another  woman/' 

The  firm  tone  and  unflinching  remonstrances  of  the 
Doctor  most  assuredly  had  their  effect,  —  indeed  Geoi^ 
had  at  one  time  felt  very  much  inclined  to  make  Fanny 
his  confidant,  and  confess  to  her  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  or  rather  had  placed  himself;  but  he  was  checked 
in  this  instance  by  the  recollection,  that,  in  making  the 
explanation,  he  must  have  admitted  a  belief  that  her  abdi- 
cation of  Binford  Was  not  untinctured  with  impropriety, 
and  that  £mma's  participation  in  her  flight  was  the  grand 
'pivot  upon  which  his  mother  had  contrived  to  turn  the 
whole  question. 

From  Miss  Jar  man  the  Doctor  had  taken  the  most  bitter 
aversion  —  nor  did  Miss  Budd  please  him  much  better ; 
but  he  was  charmed  with  Fanny,  and  certainly,  if  she  had 
been  in  a  more  approachable  state  of  mind^  would  have 
saved  Lord  Weybridge  the  trouble  of  stating  his  own  ease 
with  regard  to  the  Parson's  Daughter.  As  it  was,  he 
merely  threw  in  a  word  or  two,  when  in  the  evening  the 
widow  came  for  a  short  time  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
satisfied  himself  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  convert 
George  to  his  way  of  thinking  on  the  road  home. 

Fanny's  gratitude  to  Lord  Weybridge  for  his  kindness 
and  consideration  was  unbounded,  and  the  thing  of  all 
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Others  that  he  would  njost  have  delighted  to  do-  wbahi 
have  been  to  invite  her  and  the  Lovells  to  Severastolce; 
indeed  he  went  the  length  of  sounding  the  Doctor  tk  id 
the  possibility  of  such  a  measure,  which,  while  it  mig^ 
be  the  most  agreeable  to  himself,  might  be  the  most 
decisive  to  others. 

^^  Pooh !  *'  said  MacGopus^  with  a  sort  of  Johnsoniaii 
manner,  which  he  sometimes  did  not  disdain  to  aflfecti 
"  Psha!  —  a  murderers  widow  packed  up  with  a  duke's 
wife,  and  a  Parson's  Daughter  pitted  against  a  duchess's 
darling  —  madness  —  no  —  no — be  wise  —  be  prudent  *— • 
the  follies  you  have  committed  you  cannot  recall.— di^ 
like  Caesar,  with  decency." 

"  Et  tu  Brute  !"  said  Lord  Weybridge;  "  '  why  that  is 
the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all.' — If  Emma,  whom  with 
your  Scotch-Kirk  bigotry  you  call  a  Parson's  Daughter,  is 
not  fit  to  be  pitted,  as  you  term  it,  with  a  duchess's 
daughter,  she  is  not  fit  I  conclude  in  your  estimation  to 
be  a  peer's  wife." 

Oh  1 ''  said  MacGopus,  afifecting  a  profound  humility; 

I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon — I  see  I  have  touched  the^ 
chord  —  but  it  is  an  unlucky  twang  I  have  given,  for  you 
have  just  said  what  you  imagined  I  inferred,  and  what  • 
your   mother    most    decidedly   declares.      The   Parson'c 
Daughter  is  not  fit  for  the  peer  s  wife." 

^^  MacGopus,"  said  his  lordship,  pale  with  rage ;  '^  I 
can  bear  your  infernal,  placid  obstinacy  as  well  as  any  ' 
man,  better  than  any  man,  because  I  know  when  one 
sufiers  a  bear  to  play  fly-catcher,  he  must  compound  for 
occasional  ugly  pats;  but  you  have  touched  a  point  wfaevfr' 
I  admit  I  am  not  only  vulnerable  but  sore.  What  dO-^OU 
mean  by  the  cant  of  a  Parson's  Daughter  ? «—  a  clergyman 
is  essentially  a  gentleman." 

'^I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  MacGopua;  "what  d'ye 
think  of  the  fellow  who "  ' 

*'  There  are  exceptions  to  all  general  rules,"  said  Lord 
Weybridge ;  "  I  am  not  going  to  wait  for  you  to  pick  out 
of  the  whole  mass  of  English  clergy  one  or  two,  or  one  or 
two  and  twenty  black  sheep.  I  say,  and  I  maintain  it, 
that  collectively  there  does  not  exist  upon  the  face  of  the 
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f^Dth  such  a  body  of  pietj^  intelligence^  education^  and 
gooid  conduct  as  the  dergy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Jjook  at  their  familieB  —  visit  &eir  houses  —  watch  their 
pursuits*-^ trace  their  amusements  —  scrutinise  their  duties 
-^whence  then  can  a  man  select  a  wife  with  a  greater 
chance  of  happiness  an<ji  comfort  than  from  the  domestic 
circle  of  such  an  individual  as  Lovell,  or  from  the  circles 
of  hundreds  like  him  in  the  same  .sacred  profession  ?" 

"  You  are  all' wrong,  depend  upon  it,"  said  the  Doctor; 
^^  Miss  LoveU,  or  whatever  you  call  her,  is  an  ornament 
in  her  own  sphere —  shines  like  a  jewel  —  but  it  is  in  the 
dark,  or  when  darkness  is  made  just  visible :  she  would 
not  do  at  Sevemstoke  —  she  would  not  do  in  Grosvenor 
Square." 

*^  Virtue,  modesty,  talent,  and  ingenuousness  will  do 
every  where,"  said  George. 

"  Ay,  ay  —  so  you  say  now." 

'^Am  I  not  ready  to  marry  her  — prove  my  words, 

and " 

.  ^^  You  can  t  marry  her,  I  tell  you,*'  said  the  Doctor^ 
widi  the  provoking  immovability  from  his  point,  which 
irritated  George  beyond  measure :  ^^  it  Is  not  for  the  sake 
of  running  down  the  girl  I  talk,  but  to  reconcile  you  to 
the  s^aration  which  must  take  place  between  you." 

'*  I  certainly,"  said  Gteorge,  in  explanation,  ''  do  not 
mean   to- put  Emma  Lovell  in  competition  with  Lady 
,  Catherine  for  showy  accomplishments  and  ease  of  man- 
ners." 

i"  Why  not?"  said  MacGopus:  ^'her  manner  is  a  great 
deal  more  agreeable,  and  I  hate  a  showy  woman." 

"  Why>  mercy  on  me,"  said  his  lordship,  ^'  this  instant 
you  told  me,  or  at  least  inferred,  that  I  should  be  ashamed 
of  Emma  as  a  wife." 

•  ^*  Quite  tbe  contrary  —  proud  of  her  as  a  wife  — • 
but " 

^^  Faith,  I  cannot  talk  with  you ;  as  my  mother  says, 
you  blow  hot  and  cold  in  the  same  breath.''  ^ 

^^  I  am '  constant  to  one  point.  —  You  must  imdeceive 
the  girl  as  to  the  possibility  of  your  marrying  her^  or  I 
shaU.' 
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'^  You ! — what  in  fJie  name  of  fate  at  fortlme  have  yovt 
to  do  with  it?" 

"  I  shall  protect  her ;  her  fbther  is  old^  and  kind^  and 
hUad^  and  patient^  and  thinks  you  a  ph<£nix  of  perfection. 
I  will  not  suflfer  you  to  play  with  her  feelings." 

"  Nor,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  "  wiH  I  suffer  you  to 
'Interfere  with  my  conduct." 

^^  So  he  it,  my  lord,"  siud  MacGropus :  ''  we  shall  soott 
stop  to  change  horses.  I'll  trouhle  your  servant  for  my 
portmanteau  and  hag,  and  pack  myself  on  the  outside  of 
the  first  stage-coach  that  comes,  or  walk  my  way  up  to 
London  if  it  be  necessary ;  but  I  nerer  will  be  a  pandear 
to  your  folly  or  your  vices,  an4  most  assuredly  not  permit 
the  peace  of  mind  of  an  innocent  and  unworldly  creature, 
like  this  Parson's  Daughter,  to  be  disturbed  and  ruined 
by  you.  You  cannot  marry  her  —  you  know  you  cannot 
—  and  you  shall  not  make  her  fancy  that  you  can." 

The  storm  had  now  reached  its  height,  and  Geot^ 
took  his  ordinary  course  of  remaining  silent ;  the  real  fact 
was,  he  did  not  regard  his  engagement  to  Lady  Catherine 
iii  60  serious  a  light  as  the  Doctor  did ;  probably,  because 
he  was  not  quite  so  calm,  or  so  much  in  the  possession 
of  his  reasoning  faculties  as  the  Doctor  was  at  l^e  time 
that  he  made  Lady  Frances  his  accredited  agent  to  the 
Duchess. 

As  for  the  resolution  of  the  Doctor  to  intM-fere,  he  was" 
quito  certain  if  he  once  serioudy  made  it,  he  would  as 
surely  put  it  into  execution;  and,  therefbre,  instead  bF 
flying  into  violent  bursts  of  passion,  or  attempting  to 
divert  him  from  his  design,  he  soothed  him  into  good 
temper  and  a  consent  to  continue  the  partner  of  Ms 
journey,  by  agreeing  with  him  that  something  ought  to  be 
done,  but  that  he  felt  as  if  he  could  better  open  his  heart 
and  develope  the  state  of  his  circumstances  to  the  Rector 
himself  than  to  his  daughter. 

To  tills  alteration  of  person  the  Doctor  advanced  ho 
objection,  and  the  journey  was  performed  with  safety  and 
perfect  harmony;  MacGopus  entirely  agreeing  with  his 
oom|Niiiion,  that  Mrs.  Harbottle  ought  to  have  some 
favourite  and  agreeable  friend  as  a  companion,  and  that 


Aoliody  would  be^  if  it  coald  be  so  managed^  half  so 
suitable  as  £mma ;  at  the  same  time  the  Doctor^  ivith  one 
«f  his  cunning  looks  and  shrugs  of  his  shoulders^  declared 
his  belief  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  impossibility  ib  save 
the  life  of  the  widow^  and  that,  therefore^  it  became  a 
more  urgent  duty  of  those  who  were  attached  to  her,  to 
soothe  and  console  her  in  her  progress-  towards  another  a&d 
a  better  world. 

Geoxge  was  altogether  upset  by  the  mission  he  had  un- 
dertaken^ the  sight  of  his  so  recently  blooming  and  lovely 
fidend,  ihe  unexpected  death,  and  still  more  unexpected 
oonfession,  of  the  Squire,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
credulity  in  believing  the  report  which  had  been  drculated 
about  Emma,  superadded  to  his  return  to  Binford  and  a 
renewal  of  his  acquaintance  at  the  Rectory,  were,  in  fact, 
too  much  for  him  to  bear. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  to  the  honour  of  his  lordship, 
ijiat  he  bowed  to  the  dictates  of  the  worthy  Poctor,  and 
pledged  his  honour  to  come  to  such  an  explanation  as 
diould  clearly  and  distinctly  undeceive  Miss  Loveil  as  to 
any  immediate  hope  of  the  falfilnient  of  what  he  never- 
theless still  held  to  be  a  sacred  and  binding  promise. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  all  the  passages  of  their 
existence  at  Binford,  and  the  proceedings  at  the  Hall,  were 
to  remain  unknown  or  unnoticed  at  Sevemstoke.  Lady 
Frances  had  condescended  to  instruct  her  maid  to  enter  into 
a ,  cofxespondence  with  Plush  and  his  favourite  at  Dale 
Cottage,  and  thence  derive  another  version  of  the  state  of 
afi&irs,  frota  that  which  the  principal  actors  in  them  might 
dioose  to  convey;  but  these  underhanded  proceedings 
produced  her  ladyship  very  little  gratification,  and  in- 
deed very  little  intelligence;  for  George,  in  his  letters, 
had  been  as  explicit  as  any  man  could  be,  with  regard  to 
his  feelings  about  Emma,  and  had  spoken  so  plainly  and 
slarongly,  that  nothing  but  the  impossibility  o£  leaving  tile' 
Duchess  and  Lady  Catherine  would  have  prevented  Lady 
Frances  from  hurrying  over  to  Binford,  to  condole  with 
dear  Miss  Loveil,  and  support  her  during  the  period  in' 
which  her  '^excellent  papa"  was  destined  to  be  worried 
with  the  details  of  business. 
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P^i  and  ink^  however^  she  had  at  comm«iid^.aikd«i6|Mr 
did  not  fail  to  avail  herself  of  the  advantages  dexinddr  fr^n. 
their  use;  and  although  she  was  hindered  from  flying «n  tibe 
wings  Df  friendship  to  visit  her  dear  young  friend^  ahe  took 
care  that  the  following  amiable  and  affectionate  letter^  home 
from^  rather  than  on  the  ^'  grey  goose  wing/'  should  reach 
Miss  Lovell  the  very  day  after  her  dear  son's  departure  for 
Mopeham. 

"  Severnstoke,  Nov,—,  1830. 
My  dear  Miss  Lovell^ 
Although  I  ara  a  good  deal  hurried  with  visiters^  and. 
a  hundred  little  arrrangements  which  occupy  my  time^  I 
cannot  avoid  writing  a  few  lines  to  you^  to  tell  you  how 
very  much  I  feel  for  your  situation  and  of  that  of  your 
dear  and  excellent  father. 

''  With  respect  to  our  poor  friend^  Mr,  Harbottle^  as.  I 
never  possessed  any  very  great  admiration  of  his  qualittea 
or  character^  it  would  he  afPectation  to  pretend  to  any  serlom 
regret  for  his  death,  which  is  rendered  less  affiictittg^ 
although  not  less  awful,  by  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it;  but  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  truly  I  ayso;*. 
pathise  with  poor  dear  Mrs.  Harbottle,  and  with  you  luu 
turally  ;  your  kindness  to  her  has  been  extraordinary^  and 
her  gratitude  must  be  no  doubt  proportionate;  and  I  do 
hope  that  you  will  continue  to  give  her  as  much  of  your 
society  in  her  present  bereaved  state  as  you  «re  able.' 

^^  I  suppose  she  will  return  to  Binford,  for  yonraake^-if 
for  no  other  reason  ;  and  I  shall  hope  to  meet  her  whea  I 
return  to  the  cottage,  and  shall  most  gladly  add  my  oa^ 
deavours  to  yours  to  support  her  in  her  sorrow,  and  check 
a  disposition  to  melancholy  and  regret,  which,  if  what  X 
hear  can  possibly  be  true,  ought  not  to  weigh  upon  her 
mind  too  heavily.  • 

^'  Of  course  you  have  seen  dear  George  ;  I  am  sure  he 
could  not  be  at  Binford  many  hours  without  making  you 
a  visit.  The  affair  of  Mr.  Harbottle's  death  comes  ra^er 
mai  apropos,  for  it  takes  him  away  from  home  at  a  moment 
when  his  presence  here  is  most  essentially  necessary.  I 
dare  say  he  Will  not  tell  any  body  at  Binford  the  real  truth  ; 
80  I  will  mention  it — entre  nous —  to  you.     He  is  engaged. 
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W  be^nanied  to  Lady  Catherine  Hargrave^  a  daughter  of 
tlie  IhicbesB  of  Malvern  ;  —  I  say  of  the  Duchess^  because 
the  poor  Duke  has  been  dead  .several  years ;  she  is  every 
thing  I- could  wish  in  a  daughter-in-law  and  he  could  aspire 
io  as  a  wife«  She  is  devoted  to  him  ;  and^  I  assure  you, 
his  ^sudden  departure^  and  prolonged  stay,  have  thrown  a 
gloom  over  her  which  it  requires  all  my  little  management 
to  dispel. 

*^  Do  me  the  favour  not  to  allude  to  this  affair  if  you  see 
him  on  his  return,  for  he  is  so  extremely  shy  upon  some 
points  that  he  might  be  seriously  annoyed  with  my  having 
told  you  any  thing  about  it.  I  am  happy  at  the  settlement 
of  the  arrangement^  because  I  have  always  observed  that  an 
equal  marriage  makes  the  happiest  menage.  If  a  man,  in 
6eorge*s  station,  were  to  have  married  a  person  of  inferior 
Hnky  however  amiable  and  respectable,  she  never  could  have 
felt  at  her  ease  lunongst  his  family  and  connections ;  on 
the -contrary,  she  must  have  experienced,  daily  and  hourly, 
mortifications  from  her  total  want  of  place  and  station. 
Catherine  is  a  delightful  creature,  and,  I  am  quite  sure, 
would  suit  you  amazingly  in  aU  her  ways.  I  hope  we 
shall  some  day  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here,  and 
at  all  events  in  London,  which  I  think  you  told  me  you 
proposed  visiting  next  season. 

'  '  ^'  This  is  a  charming  place,  and  George  is  doing  wonders 
with  it ;  a  few  thousand  pounds  s&ttered  with  taste  makes 
such  alterations,  not  only  in  the  decorative  parts  of  a  house 
fike  this,  but  in  its  essential  comforts.-^  I  really  think, 
when  I  get  home  to  Dale  Cottage,  which  I  now  much  fear 
I  shall  not  do  till  next  summer,  I  shall  feel  as  one  always 
does  returning  to  a  small  house  from  a  large  one,  ^*  cribbed, 
tebined,  and  confined;''  however^  there  are  certain  ogre- 
mens  in  your  village  which  perfectly  compensate  for  any 
minor  inconveniences,  and  amongst  them,  assure  yourself, 
my  dear  Miss  Lovell,  your  society  is  to  me  the  principal 
one. 

• "  Let  me  beg  you  to  remember  me  to  dear  Mr.  Lovell, 
and  beg  him  not  to  exert  himself  too  much  in  the  discharffs 
of -his  duty  as  executor,  but  to  take  care  of  himseli^.not 
4n]y  for  your  sake  and  his  own,  but  for  the  sake  of  tlx; 
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numberiesfl  people  who  look  up  to  him  and  exist  upon  hia 
bounty.  Adieu,  my  dear  Miss  Lovell,  and  helieve  me, 
always  most  sincerely  yours, 

^^  Frances  Sbbrinoham. 
^<  P.  S.   Write  to  me  when  you  have  a  leisure  hour,  and 
tell  me  what  you  are  doing." 

This  was  an  agreeable  epistle  —  it  saved  a  world  of 
trouble^  although  it  gave  a  world  of  pain.  Emma  read  — 
re-read  it  —  not  exactly  all  of  it  —  but  those  particular 
passages  which  authoritatively  and  unequivocally  announced 
the  marriage  of  Lord  Weybridge  with  Lady  Catherine  Har- 
grave.  It  seemed  to  Emma  that  she  had  dreamed  a  hor- 
rible dream,  or  rather  that  i^he  had  suddenly  awoke  from  a 
happy  dream  to  a  horrible  reaUty.  Could  it  be  —  was  it 
possiUe^  that  George  should  have  so  entirely  forgotten  bis 
own  voluntary  pledge  —  have  belied  the  earnest  feeling 
of  his  heart,  and  one  which  he  had  flown,  at  it  were,  to 
express  the  moment  that  his  change  of  station  had  left  him 
at  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleased  ? 

Emma  knew  the  character  of  her  right  honourable  cor- 
respondent, and  she  saw  through  the  filmy  web  of  compli- 
ment and  civility  which  she  had  wove  to  catch  her  ;  she 
could  have  disbelieved  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ter —  but  no  —  Lord  Weybridge  was  at  hand  to  confute 
^t,  if  it  were  untrue  —  besides.  Lady  Frances  would  not 
venture  to  insert  the  names  of  persons  in  connection  with 
that  of  her  son  unless  the  thing  was  irrevocably  fixed  and 
settled. 

t  And  yet  —  George  had  made  an  effort  to  resume  the 
subject  die  day  before  •—  she  herself  had  diecked  it  —  and 
could  he  pursue  a  course  of  such  useless  duplicity,  trifle 
with  her  feelings,  and  wantonly  excite  hopes  of  happiness* 
merely  to  crush  them  ?  —  no  —  that  she  could  not  beheve. 
.<—  Then  how  was  it  —  or  what  was  she  to  do,  upon  his 
return  to  the  Rectory  ?  —  If  she  spoke  of  Lady  Frances's 
letter,  he  would  naturally  inquire  what  were  its  contents  ; 
tnd  if  he  did,  she  must,  of  course,  confess  their  nature^ 
which  Lady  Frances  had  especially  begged  her  not  to  do. 
..  In  the  <Ufficulty  of  the  case,  she  came  to  a  resolution^  iq 
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which  her  father,  to  whom  she  imparted  it,  at  first  seriously 
objected  :  however,  upon  a  further  discussion  of  the  subject, 
he  acceded  to  her  proposition ;  and  if  he  were  not  altogether 
in  the  secret  of  her  feelings  towards  Lord  Weybridge,  she 
permitted  him  to  understand  so  much  of  the  pcHnt  and  ob- 
ject of  Lady  Frances's  letter,  that  he  held  out  but  a  very 
short  time  against  the  request  she  made,  and  at  length 
agreed  to  it,  convinced,  by  her  manner  and  observations 
upon  its  results,  that  it  was  the  wisest,  the  kindest,  and  the 
most  delicate  step  she  could  take. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

■  Till  this  cruel  moment 

I  never  knew  how  tenderly  I  loved  thee; 
But  on  this  everlasting  separation, 
Methiiiks  my  soul  has  left  me,  and  my  time  ^ 
Of  dissolution  points  me  to  the  grave.    •  LbcI 

When  the  travellers  reached  Binford  —  George  having 
promised  MacGopus  to  follow  his  directions  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  affair  with  Emma  —  they  found  Lovell  as  they 
had  left  him;  but  his  daughter  was  gone.  She  had 
winged  her  way  to  her  suffering  friend  at  Mopeham,  and 
had  so  timed  her  departure  as  to  pass  Lord  Weybridge 
on  ihe  road. 

The  mortification  of  George,  when  he  heard  this  intelli- 
gence, is  inconceivable ;  for  it  left  him  exactly  where 
be  was  when  he  first  arrived  at  the  Rectory,  and  placed 
him  in  the  situation  from  which,  of  all  others,  MacGopus 
was  most  anxious  to  extricate  him  :  but  his  mortification 
was  very  speedily  converted  into  another  feeling,  when 
Lovell  put  into  his  lordship's  hands  a  pacquet  from  his 
daughter,  telling  him,  that,  although  he  did  not  profess  to 
be  fully  acquainted  with  its  contents,  it  would  be  worse 
than  afiectation  not  to  admit  that  he  could  comprehend  the 
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general  purport  of  her  letter.  That  he  placed  snch  im« 
plicit  reliance  on  the  conduct  and  discipline  of  his  daugh- 
ter's mind^  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  state  his  entire  con- 
currence in  all  she  had  said ;  hut  he  must  heg,  as  a  favour 
of  his  lordship^  that  the  suhject  of  her  letter  might  not  he 
referred  to  so  long  as  he  remained  at  Binford  ;  that  after-, 
mrards^  when  the  letter  was  burnt  and  its  cause  forgotten^ 
,  they  might  live  upon  the  same  terms  of  friendship  as  then 
existed  between  them^  and  that  the  subject  never  should  be 
mooted  again. 

George  was  a  good  deal  staggered  at  this  appeal^  and  at 
the  presentation  of  Emma's  epistle ;  it  was  evident —  h6w 
he  did  not  exactly  at  the  moment  understand  —  that  she 
had  anticipated  him  in  breaking  off  the  connection^  and 
that  he  was  placed  in  the  position  of  a  professing  suitor^ 
unable  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  he  was  making  — 
in  short,  it  was  so  overpowering  an  incident  to  him^  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  could  restrain  his  inclination  to 
break  the  seal  and  ascertain  the  contents^  until  he  reached 
Dale  Cottage^  where^  esconced  in  his  dressing-room^  he 
burst  open  the  envelope  to  read  as  follows  ;  — 

«  Binford,  Thursday. 

.  '^  It  may^  perhaps^  seem  strange  that  I  should  take  such 
a  step  as  to  address  a  letter  to  you^  upon  a  subject^  too^  of 
a  most  delicate  nature^  and  upon  which  I  believe  we  have 
never  exchanged  a  syllable;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
doing  what  I  think  and  believe  to  be  a  duty  to  you 
and  to  myself-  Upon  your  generous  feelings  and  kind 
consideration  I  must  rely  for  an  excuse  for  thus  committing, 
myself. 

*'  Fanny — my  kind,  and  now  unhappy  friend  —  lost 
no  time  in  delivering  the  message  to  me  with  which  you 
entrusted  her,  and  I  shall  neither  degrade  myself  nor 
affront  you  by  denying  that  I  received  that  communication 
with  the  liveliest  sentiments  of  gratification  and  pleasure. 
I  see  neither  impropriety  nor  indelicacy  in  confessing, 
under  my  present  circumstances,  that  esteem  and  regard 
for  you  which  I  have  never  attempted  to  disguise,  and 
which  might,  perhaps^  had  events  turned  out  differently. 
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have  given  place  to  sentiments  and  feelings  which  I  should 
have  been  proud  and  happy  to  have  cherished  and  ac- 
knowledged. 

"So  much  for  what  is  past :  —  I  feel  I  have  nothing  to 
reproach  myself  with — I  have  no  intention  of  reproaching 
you.  That  you  were  misled  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
'poor  Fanny^  I  know;  and^  having  taken  that  impression  of 
her  innocent  and  almost  compulsory  flight  from  her  home 
and  her  husband^  I  was  naturally  involved  in  her  fault  and 
her  disgrace.  This  I  completely  understand ;  yet  when  I 
found  you  again  here^  undeceived  by  the  dreadful  con. 
fession  of  the  wretched  man  who  yet  lies  unburied^  I  did 
hope  that  I  should  be  cleared  in  your  eyes  of  any  miscon- 
duct, and  flattered  myself  that  I  might,  after  your  return 
from  Fanny's,  have  hoped  for  a  realisation  of  those  visions 
which  you  yourself  taught  me  to  contemplate,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  make  the  happiness  of  one  for  whom  my 
regard  will  for  ever  remain  unaltered.  You  yourself  spoke 
on  the  subject  to  me  —  you  endeavoured  to  induce  a  con- 
iFersation,  which  I  checked,  for  reasons  which  I  can  and 
will  yet  give  you — and  you  left  me  evidently  discontented 
with  my  disinclination  to  listen  to  a  renewal  of  topics 
which  I  had  strong  reasons  for  believing  were  most 
objectionable  to  part  of  your  family. 

^^  It  was  not  because  I  esteemed  you  less  —  it  was  not 
because  my  heart  had  changed  its  feeling,  nor  that  my  re- 
gards were  elsewhere  directed,  that  I  hesitated  to  listen  to 
your  protestations ;  it  was  because  I  was  sure,  from  what 
I  had  heard,  that  any  connection  between  us  would  be 
a  cause  of  contention  and  difference  between  you  and  your 
mother.  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  become  the  cause 
of  such  a  dissension  !  It  was  clear  to  me  tliat  I  never 
could  be  received  into  your  family  upon  an  equality  of 
terms,  and  I  could  not  endure  to  be  admitted  into  it 
on  sufferance,  and  considered  a  blemish  upon  your  ancient 
and  honourable  bearings.  I  then  resolved  to  stifle  every 
selfish  feeling,  and  leave  you  free  as  air  to  select  from 
a  more  suitable  sphere  one  who  might  do  you  honour  and 
credit,  and  who  might  be  taken  to  your  mother's  bosom  as 
a  daughter-in-law,  without  one  qualifying  doubt  or  one 
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harassing  regret  That  sacrifice^  George^  I  had  de^isitw^^it 
to  make,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  my  hindering. yoa£roixi 
touching  upon  a  theme  as  near  my  heart  as  it  ^ver  pooifd 
have  been  near  yours.  It  was  not  alone  that  I  was  ,tqo 
proud  to  endure  the  humiliation^  but  I  was  too  much 
devoted  to  you  to  permit  you  to  suffer  from  my  want  of 
importance. 

"  This  I  had  done  —  and  I  could  have  met  yoa  on 
your  return  from  Fanny's,  and  have  told  you  my  decision* 
I  could  have  parted  from  you  like  a  sister^  and  have  loved 
you  all  my  life  as  a  brother.  But  there  are  suffering^ 
which  even  stouter  hearts  than  mine  cannot  endure.  .1 
enclose  your  mother's  letter,  which  I  received  yesterday* 
It  may  seem  that  I  violate  a  confidence  in  making  a  coiq- 
munication  to  you  which  she  desired  me  not  to  make;  but^ 
judging  of  the  sincerity  of  that  request  by  all  the  other 
parts  of  her  letter,  I  do  not  think  it  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  outweigh  what  I  feel  to  be  a  duty  to  myadi, 
before  I  take  the  deciding  step  of  my  life  —  tiiat  of  im* 
ploring  you  never  to  attempt  to  see  me  again  —  nevcx 
to  write  to  me  —  never^  if  possible,  to  think  of  me. 

'^  Is  it  possible^  that  when,  accidentally  returning  to  my 
father's  house,  the  opportunity  was  afR>rded  you  of  spe^« 
ing  to  me  alone,  you,  parted  as  you  were  but  a  few  hours.. 
from  her  who  is  desiined  to  possess  your  heart  and  share 
your  honours,  could  have  availed  yourself  of  tha;^  o^ 
portunity  to  affront,  insult,  and  wound  me  with  a  reyival 
of  the  sentiments  which  you  expressed  some  time  ago 
through  Fanny  ?  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  such 
cruelty  ? 

'^  I  tell  you  —  because  I  have  been  taught  to  iqpeak 
plainly  and  truly,  and  because  truth  is,  in  me,  habit  — - 
that,  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  you,,  I  admired, 
those  qualities  which  you  appeared  to  possess,  and  sympa- 
thized in  those  sentiments  which  you  were  in  the  habit  of 
expressing ;  your  mind,  your  manners,  your  accomplish, 
ments,  all  combined  to  increase  the  prepossession  I  felt,- 
and  I  saw  in  you  candour,  and  honour,  and  rectitude. 
Your  conduct  and  conversation  evidently  inferred  that  the 
feeling  I  entertained  was  reciprocal^,  and  I  would  hav^ 
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sacrificed  every  hope  in  the  world  to  have  ensured  your 
welfare  and  comfort.  You  suddenly  became  ennobled  — • 
did  I  seek  you  then  f  did  I  value  your  rank  ?  did  I  gaze 
with  delight  on  your  coronet  ?  No.  The  very  first  act  of 
your  life  in  your  new  station  was  to  seek  me  out ;  and,  iii 
a  manner  to  me  the  most  flattering  —  why  should  I  not 
say  the  most  delightful  —  you,  for  the  first  time,  solemnly 
and  seriously  declared  your  affection,  and  vowed  eternal 
constancy  to  me.  Why  —  why  did  you  do  this  ?  Believe 
me,  I  do  not  reproach  you  for  attending  to  the  advice 
of  Lady  Frances,  nor  do  I  blame  you  for  connecting  your- 
self with  the  house  of  Hargrave  —  it  is  right,  it  is  prudent, 
it  is  wise,  it  is  dutiful  to  do  so.  But  why  break  a  heart; 
which  you  knew  was  your  own,  by  singling  out  a  being  who 
never  would  have  aspired  to  think  of  you  as  a  husband  in 
your  new  position  in  life,  merely  to  delude,  and  then  deridie 
her.  Oh  I  how  —  how  — ;  can  this  be  reconciled  with 
your  previous  conduct  ?  How,  when  we  met  after  that — 
how  —  only  three  days  since  —  could  you  again  allude  to 
the  declaration  you  had  made,  while  your  beautiful  bride 
was  waiting  your  return  from  the  house  of  mourning  to  be 
led  to  the  altar  ? 

''It  is  now  all  over  —  I  can  and  I  will  bear  it  —  the 
consolations  of  religion  will  support  me  in  my  trial,  but  I 
must  not  see  you  again  —  I  have  taught  myself  to  look  up 
to  you  as  a  superior  being.  Let  me  think  of  you  —  wheii 
1  do  —  as  you  were  —  but  let  me  hear  nothing  from  you~ 
I  wiU  sit  calmly  and  patiently,  and  watch  your  bright 
career  through  life,  and  pray  for  your  happiness :  but,  let 
me  implore  you,  think  no  more  of  me.  I  here  release  you 
from  every  promise  —  every  vow  —  every  protestation  : 
be  free  as  air  —  and  be  happy  —  and  oh  !  in  that  happi- 
ness be  just,  and  good,  and  true,  and  so  shall  you  prosper. 
I  have  said  more,  much  more,  than  I  intended  —  morfe 
♦han  I  ought  to  have  said.  My  father  knows  of  my  having 
written  this  letter  —  indeed  he  will  give  it  to  you.  With 
Fanny  I  may  be  of  use  —  I  may  cheer  and  soothe  her :  — 
my  aunt  will  go  to  Binford,  to-morrow  or  the  next  day^J  to 
stay  with  my  dear  father.  Again  I  implore  you  not  to 
write  to  me  —  not  to  mention  my  name  to  Lady  Frances — 
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nerer^  never  to  revive  the  recolleetion  of  me  in  your  mind, 
but  utterly  to  forget  a  being  who  seems  to  have  been^  needu 
lessly  made  the  sport  of  fate  and  the  object  of  vexatious 
persecution.  Again  I  repeat^  1  forgive  and  release  you; 
and  most  fervently  and  dncerely  do  I  conclude  my  first 
And  final  letter  to  you^  with  the  earnest  prayer  of  my  heart 
that  God  may  bless  you^  and  for  ever ! 

''  Emma/' 

When  George  had  read  this  letter  and  its  enclosure^  hia 
feelings  were  more  bitterly  excited  against  his  mother  thaa 
he  ever  expected  they  coidd  have  been.  The  complaints  of 
the  deluded  girl  were  all  so  just^  so  fair,  and  yet  so  mildly, 
SO  patiently  expressed^  and  there  was  so  much  genuineness 
of  feeling  and  devotion  of  sentiment  in  all  she  said^  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  masked  his  feelings  so  as  to  hand  it 
over  to  his  friend. 

"  Well/'  said  MacGopus,  when  he  had  read  it,  ^'  I  told 
you  so  —  I  said  you  would  never  marry  that  girl ;  —  dov 
what  I  have  said  is  come  to  pass^  and  no  thanks  to  you  — 
she  wo  n't  have  you." 

^'  She  will  have  me/'  said  Lord  Weybridge  ;  ^^  and  die 
fhaU." 

'  ^'  She  never  will/'  said  the  Doctor ;  ^'  I  know  some<* 
thing  of  human  nature,  and  something  of  womanly  pnde 
and  dignity  —  so  long  as  your  mother  lives  and  floniishes, 
so  loBlg  will  she  remain  Miss^  whatever  her  name  is   ■  ■.  ■** 

'^  1  will  write  to  her  this  moment." 

*^  Sbe  will  return  your  letter  unopened/' 

^'  I  will  follow  her  the  instant  the  funeral  ia  over/' 
•  '*  She  will  not  admit  you." 

"  I'll  write  to  Mrs.  Harbottle." 

^'  Who  will  merely  repeat,  in  the  young  lady's  name, 
what  she  herself  has  personally  said." 

'^  I  will,  at  all  events,  deny  the  fact  of  my  engagement 
to  Lady  Catherine/' 

*^  You  cannot  deny  it." 
.  '''  Then  by  Heaven  I'U  never  fulfil  it.'' 

"  You  must." 

^^  Am  I  to  be  forced  —  pressed  into  the  service  ?  ** 
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t>5^.Yoa  could  not  argue  i^ainst  the  system  if  you  were--*- 
but  you  volunteered." 
•  ''  The  fault  is  all  your*s." 

"  Ah,  that's  right,  say  it  was  me," 

*^  So  it  was  •^-  the  irritation  -*-  the  ridicule  — the  calumny 
raised  against  Emma^  and  the  effects  of  that  infernal  four 
square  inches  of  mahogany-looking  brandy-and-water." 

"  You  made  it  yourself." 

"  So  I  should  have  prepared  poison  at  that  moment  with 
equal  readiness.**  ? 

''  Not  you." 

'^  How  such  an  infernal  mixture  should  have  been 
aeen  in  decent  society^  I  cannot  make  out;  nobody  on 
earth  but  yourself  would  have  thought  of  asking  for  such 
a  thing." 

'^  I  don't  know  what  people  on  earth  may  do,  but  I 
remember  on  the  water  you  used  to  ask  for  it^  and  have  it^ 
too^  as  often  as  your  neighbours.  Don't  reproach  me 
with  your  own  rashness -— don  t  attribute  to  your  con- 
descension, in  permitting  me  the  privilege  of  doing  what  I 
like  in  your  house,  and  what  you  like  to  do  yourself  every 
where  else,  the  overthrow  of  your  hopes  and  wishes  — 
put  it  rather  to  the  score  of  your  own  jealousy  and 
credulity,  and  the  active  perseverance  of  your  proud 
parent." 

1*  Aye,  aye,  that's  right,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  whose 
anger  and  mortification  had  nearly  blinded  him  to  the 
truth,  ^^  endeavour  to  make  a  breach  between  me  and  my 
mother,  after  having  seconded  all  her  propomtiaos  and 
supported  all  her  ai^uments."  ; 

^^  I  suppose  you  want  me  to  leave  you  }  "  said  MaaGopus. 
^^  Another  such  imputation  upon  me,  and  we  part  for 
ever.  No,  sir,  I  have  no  wish  to  sow  differences  between 
you  and  Lady  Frances;  but  I  tell  you  the  tEUth>  and  I 
teU  it  you  fearlessly,  because  I  am  sure  you  ought: to  be 
convinced  of  it,  and  regulate  your  conduct  accordingly. 
Neither  did  I  carelessly  nor  wantonly  take,  part  wd^  her 
ladyship  upon  the  subject  of  Miss  LovieU.  I  )told  you 
from  the  outset  that  you  would  not  be  permitted,  to  onarry 
her.     I  knew  the  abandonment  of  that  malch<  was  ihe  sin^ 
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^ua  non  of  your  domestie  tranquillity^  and>  having  es- 
tablished that  fact  in  my  mind,  1  did  not  hesitate,  when  I 
heard  your  mother  express  an  opinion  of  her  conduct, 
founded  upon  facts,  which  induced  even  you  to  abandon 
her,  to  concur  in  an  opinion,  which  I  should  be  now 
as  ready  to  retract  as  you  are  to  revoke  your  pledge  to 
Lady  Catherine,  if  by  so  doing  1  could  dissolve  the  bonds 
that  are  forged  for  you,  or  place  Miss  Lovell  in  your 
mother's  estimation  exactly  where  I  think  she  ought  to 
stand.  But,  I  repeat  it,  it  is  now  all  too  late,  and  honour 
and  delicacy,  both  as  respects  Lady  Catherine  and  regards 
Miss  Lovell,  demand  that  you  should  obey  the  injunctions 
contained  in  this  letter ;  and  as  she  releases  you  from  all 
your  engagements,  you  should  release  her  from  any 
further  persecution.*' 

•'  Forgive  me,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Lord  Weybridge ; 
'^  I  speak  hastily^ I  see  things  inaccurately — I  cannot 
argue — I  feel  faitt^ly — you  are  right — quite  right— and 
I  am  wrong — wrong  in  every  thing  I  have  done.  How 
could  I  have  been  persuaded  to  imagine  the  possibility  that 
a  venerable  excellent  Pastor  of  our  church  should  have  sent 
his  child  as  companion  to  a  runaway  wife,  if  he  had  not 
been  assured  of  the  reason  and  propriety  of  her  abdica- 
tion?" 

^*  Or  how,"  continued  the  Doctor,  '^  could  you  be  cheated 
into  the  conviction  that  your  place  in  your  beloved  Emma's 
heart  was  usurped  by  a  nice  little  boy  of  eight  years  and  a 
half  old  !     Psha !  and  then  you  blame  me" 

''  Of  one  thing,  I  think,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  *^  you 
will  not  deny  the  possibility,  if  not  the  propriety,  of  raf 
doing.  There  can  be  no  olitl^ction,  surdy,  to  my  stating 
exactly  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed  to  her 
father.  There  can  be  no  indelicacy  in  that  course ;  it  will 
satisfy  me  without  agitating  or  annoying  her :  and  at  all 
events  I  shall  stand  better  with  that  good  man  than  I  do  at 
present." 

*'  I  would  not  do  any  thing  of  the  sort.  You  have  got 
yourself  into  a  scrape  >-«  this  generous  young  lady  has  ex. 
tricated  you.  You  are  free.  What  good  can  explanations 
do  ?     She  is  much  too  clever  and  clear-sighted  not  to  per- 
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c^ve  the  triek.  Ske  bbas  seen  it— ^sbe  hiis  acted  upon  tiic 
convictioa — and  why  any  more?  If  you  tell  him  why 
you  suspected  her^  he  will  naturally  conclude  that  you  mint 
have  had  a  very  mean  opinion  of  his  principles  and  pro* 
priety ;  and  if  you  impart  to  him  the  last  cause  of  your 
jealousy,  he  will  think  you  a  most  particularly  silly  and 
easily  deceived  person^  and  refer  you  to  your  little  rival 
with  the  top  and  hoop,  as  the  most  suitable  companion  for 
your  conversation." 

''  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Lord  Weyhridge, 
^'  and  I  shall  consider  that  part  of  die  question  coolly  »)d 
dispassionately.  As  to  Emma  herself,  I  believe,  painful  as 
is  the  conviction,  that  you  are  correct  in  your  views,  and 
that  I  ought  to  pursue  her  no  farther ;  Imt  I  can  adopt 
another  course  of  conduct  in  another  quarter,  and  at  leaiA 
fulfil  my  determination  of  not  marrying  any  other  woman.*' 

^'  I  tell  you,  you  musti" 

*^  But  at  no  stated  period,  at  no  given  time.  I  may 
delay — procrastinate  — " 

''  And  so  try  your  best  at  breaking  another  heart.  No 
— your  course  is  not  merely  negative :  it  is  positive.  It  is 
as  much  your  duty  to  marry  Lady  Catherine,  as  it  is  to 
give  up  the  Parson's  Daughter.  To  fulfil  that  duty  honour* 
ably  and  conscientiously,  you  ought  to  time  your  marriage 
so,  diat  it  shall  take  place  at  the  same  period  as  you  would^ 
by  circumstances,  have  been  enabled  to  unite  yourself  to 
your  former  love." 

"  This  is  a  bitter  draught  to  swallow,"  said  George. 

*'  It  is  my  duty  to  prescribe  it  for  you,"  replied  Mac* 
Gopus.  ''  And  if  you, think  it  worth  your  while  to  profit 
by  my  advice  in  future,  I  tell  you  distinctly,  you  miBStbe 
content  to  gulp  it." 

This  is  sharp  practice,''  said  Lord  Weybridge. 
It  is  the  straight  path  of  honour — you  mast  take 
It 

"  Well,  give  me  time  to  think  of  it." 

''  You  have  otlier  things  to  think  of,''  said  MaoGopus  ; 
^'  other  duties  to  perform — solemn  and  serious  ones  too| 
T—  that,  perhaps,  is  so  much  the  better." 

Aye — it  might  be  so  ;  but,"  said  George,  "  recoiled 
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the  scenes  in  which  those  duties  are  to  be  fulfilled  —  that 
business  to  be  transacted — under  the  roof  of  her  father — '• 
in  rooms  once  blest  with  her  presence,  and  adorned  by  her 
society.  Can  I*- can  I  abstract  my  thoughts — conquer 
my  feelings^  or  subdue  my  recollections^  while  there^  and 
devote  myself  to  the  dry  matters  of  fact  which  must  come 
under  my  consideration  ?  " 

*^  Can  you  ?  —  yes^'*  said  MacGopus,  ''  you  can  and 
must  —  because  you  ought.  Duty  demands  that  of  you^ 
as  strongly  as  honour  requires  you  to  take  the  course  I 
have  pointed  out  in  the  othef  affair." 

The  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  trial  was  to  be 
made.  The  arrival  of  the  solicitor  of  the  late  Mr.  Har- 
bottle  was  shortly  afterwards  announced  to  Lord  Wey- 
bridge^  and  his  presence  requested  at  the  Hall,  whither 
Mr.  Lovell  had^  it  appeared^  preceded  him.  There  was 
much  to  be  done^  indeed ;  and^  upon  an  examination  into 
the  state  of  his  affairs^  it  appeared  that  the  Squire's  pro- 
perty^ derivable  from  various  sources^  by  far  exceeded  the 
amount  at  which  it  had  been  generally  calculated. 

Relations  he  had  none  living — incumbrances  few  — 
debts  trifling.  In  shorty  by  a  rough  calculation^  it  seemed 
probable  that  his  widow,  after  the  final  arrangement  of 
every  thing  and  the  payment  of  the  few  small  legacies 
mentioned  in  his  will^  would  be  in  possession  of  funded 
property  apd  freehold  estates  to  the  amount  of  two-and- 
twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum^  exclusive  of  Binford 
Hall,  whichj  with  the  land  surrounding  it^  might  be  fairly 
calculated  at  ninety  thousand  pounds  more ;  the  whole  of 
which  was  left  entirely  at  her  own  disposal^  without  con- 
trol or  limitation. 

The  disposition  of  this  wealth  by  Harbottle^  at  his  de- 
cease^ exhibited  a  very  striking  instance  of  retributive  jus- 
tice^ and  the  ruling  quality  —  passion  it  cannot  be  called 
—  strong  in  death.  He  had  committed  an  act  of  atrocity^ 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  crime  —  the  effect  of 
sanguinary  and  diabolical  revenge  and  misplaced  jealousy. 
He  had  destroyed  the  man  whom  he  imagined  had  injured 
him.  He  had^  by  so  doings  securely  gratified  his  malice, 
and  triumphed^  as  he  believed^  over  his  guilty  wife,  tty 
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depriving  her  for  ever  of  the  chance  of  again  enjoying  the 
society  of  his  supposed  rival  in  her  affections.  So  far  the 
fiend-]ike  quality  predominated. ' 

Fanny  left  him.  His  first  impulse  was  dread  of  the 
consequences  of  her  revenge.  After  his  interview  with 
Lovell^  that  apprehension  ceased^  and  he  resolved  to  show 
the  world  how  careless  he  was  of  her  presence^  hy  letting 
them  see  how  lightly  he  felt  her  absence.  During  this 
career  of  dissipation  and  hypocrisy^  a  circumstance  oc« 
curred^  which  led  to  the  conviction  of  his  prime  minister^ 
HoUis^  of  some  act  of  fraud  in  the  management  of  his 
household  finances ;  for  Hollis^  relieved  of  the  check  which, 
a  mistress  and  her  housekeeper  maintained  over  the  ex- 
penses, procured  the  dismissal  of  that  once  favoured  do- 
mestic^ and^  having  secured  her  removal^  began  a  course  of 
cheating,  which  was  eventually  stopped  by  the  barefaced 
impudence  of  its  contriver. 

Then  came  into  Harbottle's  mind  the  suspicion  that 
HoUis^  proved  guilty  in  one  case,  might  have  been  equally 
false  and  base  in  others.  By  dint  of  violence  he  extracted 
part  of  his  criminality  from  the  trembling  wretch ;  and  the 
other  part  was  confessed  by  the  culprit^  not  in  the  hope  of 
forgiveness  —  for  he  saw  it  was  far  past  that  —  but  in  a 
triumphant  burst  of  gratified  revenge  against  his  credulous. 
master^  whom  he  instantly  quitted^  leaving  him  in  a  state 
of  anguish  and  horror  not  to  be  described. 

Now  came  that  sudden  revulsion  to  which^  upon  all  oc- 
casions, the  Squire  was  liable.  The  more  he  dwelt  upon , 
the  profligacy  of  the  knave,  the  more  brightly  and  purely 
shone  the  suffering  excellence  of  his  ill-treated  wife.  No 
reparation  could  ever  be  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  barbarity 
of  his  conduct  —  no  submission  compensate  for  the  cruelty 
which  he  had  exercised  towards  her :  —  and  all  his  hopes 
in  this  world  were  centred  in  the  one  great  anxiety  to  ob«' 
tain  her  forgiveness  before  he  died.  In  this^  as  we  know, 
he  failed :  but  still,  as  in  life  he  had  considered  money  to 
be  every  thing,  so  in  death  he  exhibited  tlie  same  affection 
for  it ;  and  satisfied  himself  that  all  he  could  do,  to  ensure 
forgiveness  here  and  hereafter,  he  had  consummated,  when 
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he  bequeathed  every  thing  he  possessed  in  the  world  to  hii 
tmhappy  Fanny. 

On  ihe  day  of  the  funeral^  the  shops  of  the  principal 
tradesmen  of  the  place  were  closed ;  and  in  the  park  near 
the  house^  md  along  the  road  by  which  the  procession  was 
to  move^  considerable  numbers  of  persons  were  assembled 
•—some  few  out  of  respect^  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
irom  curiosity.  There  was  wanting^  in  all  the  indications 
of  feelings  that  appearance  of  interest^  which  attaches  to 
the  closing  scene  of  the  life  of  a  landlord  and  master  who 
has  lieen  esteemed  and  beloved.  The  tradesmen  lamented^ 
as  they  did  on  the  day  of  his  deaths  because  they  had  lost 
a  good  customer ;  and  the  bettermost  classes  regretted  the 
break-up  of  a  "  free  and  easy"  establishment^  where  ihej 
had  been  hospitably  received  and  liberally  regaled.  But 
tiiere  was  no  absorlHng  sorrow  —  no  silent  grief — no  mute 
watchfulness  for  the  approach  of  the  hearse.  The  boys  ix» 
the  throng  played^  jumped^  and  frisked  about  as  usual; 
and  the  itinerant  venders  of  spruce-beer  and  gingerbread 
availed  themselves  of  the  somewhat  unusual  '<  gathering/* 
to  proclaim  most  audibly  the  merits  of  their  respective 
commodities.  One  pea-and-thimble  man,  from  a  neigh* 
bouring  fair^  made  his  appearance ;  but  his  little  apparatus 
soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  just  indignation  of  the  parish- 
beadle,  who,  at  one  smash,  entirely  destroyed  it  with  the 
crape  covered  knob  of  his  long  staff  of  office. 

There  was  one  heart  deeply  and  bitterly  afiected  —  that 
of  Lord  Weybridge.  His  mind  was  attuned  to  sorrow. 
The  recollection  of  his  own  position  predisposed  him  for 
the  reception  of  melancholy  impressions :  and  there  was^ 
in  the  scene  before  him,  a  combination  of  qualities  well 
calculated  to  excite  a  powerful  feeling  in  his  breast. 

Here  in  the  darkened  dining-room,  where  so  often  he 
had  seen  the  hospitable  and  then  blameless  Squire  presiding 
at  his  festive  board,  making  the  walls  echo  to  his  boister- 
ous mirth,  stood. the  black  coffin  which  contained  his  mor- 
tal remains.  On  the  very  spot  where  one  of  the  tressels 
rested,  which  supported  the  corpse,  he  had  first  known 
Harvey <*— since   snatched    from   the   world.      How?—*- 
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There,  too,  he  had  seen  the  lovely,  lively  Fanny,  dis- 
pensing smiles  and  kindness  —  now  herself  stretched  on  a 
bed  of  sickness,  and  most  prohably  hastening  to  follow  her 
ill-starred  husband.  And  beyond  all,  had  he  there  first 
seen  his  Emma  —  now  separated  from  him  for  ever. 
Never  had  there  been  a  wreck  of  happiness,  and  hope,  and 
joy  so  sudden  or  so  sweeping. 

The  mourners  had  now  all  arrived,  and  the  hearse  was 
drawn  up  to  the  door.  The  people,  stood  around  and 
watched,  as  the  body  was  placed  in  the  funeral  carriage. 
The  heavy  tolling  of  the  church-bell  announced  that  the 
cortege  had  moved,  and  the  train  of  followers  increasing  as 
it  proceeded,  a  large  concourse  of  spectators  surrounded  id 
when  it  reached  the  church. 

Lovell  read  the  beautiful  service  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  with  a  solemnity  that  awed  and  moved  his  hearers.. 
The  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  vault  —  the  earth  rattled 
on  its  lid  —  the  ceremony  ended  —  the  people  dispersed^ 
and  returned  to  their  usual  occupation  or  amusements ;  and, 
in  an  hour  after  the  gorgeous  display  of  funeral  pomp, 
Binford  resumed  its  usual  appearance  :  dinners  were  given 
in  the  noon,  scandal  was  talked  in  the  evening,  ladies  sang 
and  gentlemen  laughed,  and  the  day  concluded  exactly  a» 
it  would  have  dosecl^had  Harbotde  been  alive,  or  had  never 
lived. 

Lord  Weybridge  took  leave  of  Lovell  at  the  church- 
door,  and  proceeded  to  Dale  Cottage,  whence  in  a  short 
time  he  started,  accompanied  by  his  friend  the  Doctor,  in 
his  travelling  carriage,  on  their  return  to  Sevemstoke. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Say,  what  strange  motive,  goddess  I  could  compel 

A  wdl-bred  lord  t*  assaalt  a  gentle  belle; 

O !  say,  what  stranger  course  yet  unexplored 

Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord.  Popk. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose^  because  he  is  yet  uninformed 
upon  the  subject^  that  Lord  Weybridge  really  quitted  Bin- 
fbrd  without  having  had  his  intended  conversation  with 
the  Rector  on  the  topic  which^  after  all,  was  nearest  his 
heart.  He  hi^,  on  the  contrary^  availed  himself  of  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  which  their  association  on 
matters  of  business  afforded,  to  open  the  matter  to  him,  by 
deploring  deeply  the  tone  and  character  of  his  daughter's 
letter,  which  he  felt  it  no  breach  of  confidence  to  mention 
to  her  father,  under  the  circumstances^  and  which  he 
seriously  apprehended  had  been  intended^  as  it  Was  calca- 
lated,  to  put  a  final  termination  to  all  his  hopes  regardin^^ 
her. 

He  found,  as  indeed  he  had  anticipated,  that  Mr*  Lovell 
ivas  intimately  acquainted  with  all  Emma's  proceedings, 
and  to  hit  infinite  dissatisfaction  also  discovered  that  the 
old  gentleman  perfectly  entered  into  all  his  daughter  s  feel-«^ 
ifigs,  and  participated  most  unequivocally  in  the  view  which 
she  had  taken  of  the  affair. 

i  *'  My  child,"  said  the  exemplary  pastor,  *'  however 
small  -her  pretensions  and  however  humfaie  her  station, 
possesses  an  Inherent  pride,  not  inoompatibie,  1  trust,  widi 
the  exercise  of  every  moral  and  religious  duty*  It  is^  as  X 
need  scarcely  tell  your  lordship,  neither  the  pride  of  wealth, 
nor  the  pride  of  birth,  nor  is  it  the  still  vainer  pride  of 
beauty  or  accomplishments,  by  which  her  actions  are 
prompted  and  her  conduct  is  regulated.  It  is  the  pride  of 
integrity,  of  honour,  and  of  truth.  The  sacrifices  she  is 
capsule  of  jnaking  to  filial  duty  and  friendship  you  have 
yourself  seen.  Her  firmness  of  resolution,  when  her  de» 
tenniiiation  is  founded  upon  principle,  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt     Her  delicacy  has  been  wounded  —  her 
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feelings  hate  been  trifled  with^  and  the  dignity  which  she 
feels  it  due  to  her  sex  and  character  to  maintain  has  been 
offended.  She  has  taken  her  line^  because  she  thinks  it  the 
right  and  just  course  to  pursue^  and  I  am  assured^  that 
neither  yoia  lordship's  solicitations  nor  mine  would  induce 
her  to  waver  in  the  conclusion  at  which  she  has  arrived." 

'^  But,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  '*  you  possess  a  para- 
mount power  —  you  can  command  obedience." 

"  That  power,  my  lord,"  said  Lovell,  ^'  I  must  be  par- 
doned icv  declining  to  use  upon  this  occasion.  In  what  I 
am  saying,  I  speak  only  as  a  friend  to  both  of  you  —  I 
am,  as  you  already  know,  informed  of  every  thing  that  has 
passed  between  your  lordship  and  my  daughter  —  I  feel 
honoured,  as  she  felt  gratified,  by  the  unequivocal  expression 
cf  your  regard  and  esteem  for  my  child,  and  the  commu- 
nication which  she  received  from  you,  through  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Harbottle,  spoke  in  glowing  language  to  our  ears,  the 
noble  generosity  of  your  character,  and  the  unqualified 
sincerity  of  your  heart.  But  she  paused  before  she  gave 
herself  permission  to  believe  in  the  realisation  of  the  bright 
prospects  your  offer  opened  to  her  sight ;  there  then  existed 
a.  determination  on  her  part  to  decline  what  I  believe  would 
have  oonatituted  and  secured  her  happiness,  unless  the 
iSBidt  could  have  been  met  with  the  most  unequivocal  ap« 
probation  from  Lady  Frances    ■    -  " 

^^  But,  my  dear  sir,"  mterrupted  Lord  Weybridge,  '^  my 
mother " 

*'  Hear  me  onit,  my  lord,"  said  Lovell.  "  Without  this 
entire  iooacuiTetice,  Emma  never  would  have  consented  to 
the  marriage ;  I  speak  all  this  plainly  and  candidly,  and  I 
speak  her  words  —  that  concorrence  I  believe  never  could 
Iwive  been  obtained,  and—-—" 

"Yea  — bat ** 

*'  One  moment,"  said  Lovell,  — —  ^*  that  question  is 
BOW  at  reil— •  the  justice  of  my  daughter's  apprehensions 
upon  that  subject  is  proved ;  for  the  fact  is  now  notorious 
that  your  lordi^ip  is  actually  under  an  engagement  to 
another  lady." 

"  It  is  not  so,  indeed  it  is  not,"  said  George.  '*  I  cer- 
tainly permitted  my  mother  to  open  a  negotiation  on  the 
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subject  of  maitiage  widi  Lady  Catherine  Hargmre^  bat  it 
has  gone  no  length  —  it  has " 

"  Stay>  my  lord,'*  said  Lovell^  somewhat  indigiuuillj^ 
*^  I  must  not  hear  this  language.  My  child  may  be  un- 
protected in  the  unfashionaUe  acceptation  of  the  word,  bat 
I  cannot  permit  her  to  be  so  outraged  as  to  be  told  that 
any  man,  whatever  be  his  rank,  has  permitted  a  n^otiation 
of  marriage  to  be  entered  into  with  one  lady,  at  a  moment 
when  he  is  soliciting  the  hand  of  another.'' 

'^  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  anger,"  said  George ;  '^  you 
are  not  aware  of  the  circumstances.  I  had  heard  rumours 
of  the  most  extraordinary  nature,  connected  with  Mrs. 
Harbotde's  flight  —  of  £mma*s  participation  in  that 
flight " 

'^  And  you  had  not  sufficient  reliance  in  Tier  or  me,  to 
suspect  their  truth  ?  " 

'^  Other  circumstances  were  put  in  array  before  me — 
my  jealousy  was  excited  —  I  admit  it  —  I  felt  I  had  been 
neglected,  betrayed,  abandoned  ■         "  ' 

''  In  favour,  perhaps,  of  Count  Alexis  Montenay  ?  " 
said  Lovell,  smiling. 

'^  No  matter,"  said  Lord  Weybridge ;  ^'  I  was  worked 
upon  -—  my  feelings  were  soured  —  falsehood  and  perver- 
sion were  brought  to  bear  upon  my  constancy  and  resolutimi 
-^  and  I  admit  that  I  permitted,  as  I  have  already  said, 
th^  subject  of  marriage  to  be  mentioned  to  the  Duchess  of 
Malvern,  but  it  was  in  a  fit  of  madness." 

"  May  I  ask/'  said  Lovell,  "  who  the  peiBon  is  by  whom 
all  this  excitement  has  been  produced  —  from  whom  all 
this  intelligence  was  derived  ?  '* 
7.  '^  My  mother  told  me- " 

^'  Enough,  enough,  my  dear  Lord  Weybridge,"  said  the 
Rector ;  "  oould  you,  if  you  spoke  for  hours,  exhibit  a 
stronger  reason  for  £mma*s  determination  not  to  enter  your 
family  under  existing  circumstances,  or  produce  a  more 
powerful  justification  of  the  course  she  has  resolved  to 
pursue,  than  the  plain  simple  fact  that  the  disinclination  of 
Lady  Frances  from  the  connexion  is  sufficiently  inveterate 
to  indMoe  l^^r  .to  exaggerate  and  misrepresent  circumstances 
and  occurrences  of  which,  in  fact,  she  knew  nothing,  and 
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sdbsequently  go  die  length  of  making  a  coniidendal  com~ 
munication  to  a  girl  \irith  whom  she  never  had  before  cor- 
responded, announcmg  the  death-bloW  to  what  her  ladyship 
imagined  her  hopes  and  .expectations^  by  proclaiming  to 
her  yonr  approaching  nuptials  with  Lady  Catherine;Har- 
grave  ?  " 

*^  But,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  *'  I  am 
my  own  master  —  free  and  uncontrolled :  I  have  admitted 
that  doubts  and  fears,  and  even  jealousies,  were  created  in 
my  mind.  But  truth,  like  the  sun  dispelling  clouds,  has 
cleared  away  'every  apprehension  I  entertained^  and  I  am 
ready  at  this  moment  to  overcome  all  obstacles  and  sur- 
mount all  difficulties  which  may  appear  to  present  them- 
selves, and  throw  myself  at  Emma's  feet,  as  ardent,  as 
sincere,  and  as  devoted  a  lover  as  ever  existed." 

''  I  tell  you  plainly.  Lord  Weybridge/'  said  Mr.  Lovell, 
"  your  attempts  to  shake  the  resolution  of  my  daughter 
will  be  fruitless.  I  will  add  —  and  here  let  me  beg  that 
the  conversation  may  terminate,  and  that  the  subject  may 
never  be  recurred  to,  in  any  future  communication  which 
I  hope,  may  exist  between  us  —  that  if  I  could  beKeve, 
which  I  do  not,  that  Emma's  determination  could  be  sub- 
dued, and  that  she  were  to  yield  to  a  tenderer  feeling  all 
that  is  dear  to  herself  and  her  character,  I  myself  should 
interpose  my  parental  authority  to  save  her  from  such  a 
d^adatioB,  and  if  she  persisted,  consider  her  for  ever  losti 
to  me :  but  I  have  that  confidence  in  her  wjiich  makes  me 
careless  of  results :  I  know  her,  and  I  know  that  the , 
strongest  proof  you  can  give  of  that  friendship  which  we* 
both  of  us  shall  continue  to  feel  for  you,  will  be  exhibited 
in  abstaining  from  any  further  solicitation  on  a  subject 
which  is  henceforth  eternally  interdicted/' 

Here  Lovell,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Lord  Weybridge, 
who  was  not  prepared  for  so  decided  a  movement  on  th^ 
part  of  the  old  gentleman,  rose,  with,  an  evident  intention  to 
conclude  the  conversation. 

It  was  clear  to  George,  as  it  must  be  to  the  reader,  that 
both  Lovell  and  his  daughter  exonerated  him  from  blumci 
in  the  afiair  ^-  that  they  both  felt  consciotis'  of  the  ex* 
traotdinary-  influence  Lady  Frances  possessed  over  her  son, 
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and  while  they  could  not  but  demise  the  menoBes^es  of 
which  she  had  been  guilty  during  the  piiogrefis  of  h^ 
manoeuvrings,  they  saw^  in  her  resolution  to  thwart  the 
union  of  the  lovers^  tho  seeds  of  future  misery  to  both  of 
them,  if  they  should  either  out^general  her  ladyship  in 
strategy,  or  declare  open  hostility  and  marry  in  spite  ^ 
her. 

This  dialogue  Lord  Weybridge  rekted^  as  nearly  as  ha 
eould  remember  it,  to  MacGopus,  on  the  road  hoiii»« 
wards. 

You  had  better  have  let  it  alone,"  said  MacGopua; 

your  mother's  letter  to  the  girl  shews  what  she  thinks  of 
the  other  affair:  take  my  advice,  marry  the  Duc^eaa's 
daughter,  and  have  done  with  it." 

''  Not  !.*' 

*^  You  must." 

•^  Who  is  to  force  me  ?** 

'*  The  prejudices  and  customs  of  society,*'  said  the 
doctor ;  ''  if  those  don't  answer,  there's  her  brother  the 
young  duke :  if  that  does  not  drive  you  into  it,  there's  an 
action  at  law." 

*^  Absurd,''  said  George^  ''  as  if  a  daughter  of  the 
Duchess  of  Malvern  would  hunt  a  husband  through  Weat^ 
minster  Hall;" 

*^  A  duchess  may  do  worse  than  Ma^/'  saiti  MaoG^^fma  ; 
^'  you  are  pledged,  so  there's  an  end :  besides,  your  qtiiet 
rural  beauty  won't  have  you  —  you  are  rejected -~-di»^ 
carded  :  I  think  my  Lady  Frances  would  go  eraay  i^  she 
loiew  of  that.'* 

'^  I  am  crazy  myself,"  said  Lord  Weybridge^  *'  and  wim 
more  crazy  still  when  I  permitted  her  to  negotiate." 

*^  Crazy  }  —  hazy  you  mean,'*  said  his  eomfbcttP: 

This  sort  of  sneer  brought  on  one  of  their  oxdinary 
quarrels,  and  the  rest  of  the  journey  was  made  up  of  a 
sort  of  April  conversation,  alt^nal^ly  storm  and  sunskitie, 
till  at  length  they  found  themselves  deposited  i^  safety  at 
Severn  stoke. 

In  the  mean  time  Ehnma  had  reached  Mopeham,  and 
was  again  in  the  society  of  her  afflicted  friend.  But  how 
diffisrently  circumstanced  from  what  she  had  been  whan 
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she  wfts  last  domesticated  with  her !  Then  she  felt^  amidst 
her  sorrow  and  sympathy^  an  apprehension  which  she 
dared  not  cherish,  and  a  dread  whitii  she  could  not  en- 
tirely overcome.  Now,  all  die  horrid  mystery  had  been 
cleared  up,  and  Fanny  stood  exonerated  from  every  im- 
pntatian. 

It  mattered,  however,  little  to  the  poor  suffering  object 
of  Miss  Lovell's  solicitude.  The  first  dreadful  incident, 
involving,  as  it  did,  the  death  of  one  whom  she  truly 
esteemed,  and  the  barbarity  of  another,  whom  it  was  her 
duty  to  love,  had  produced  a  violent  shock  upon  her  nerves, 
and,  indeed,  itpon  her  constitution  generally.  The  sudden 
change  from  a  life  of  careless  gaiety  and  constant  plea* 
surable  excitement  to  a  mere  existence  of  dtdlness  and 
quietude,  unbroken  and  unmitigated,  added  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  catastrophe  which  had  driven  her  from 
her  home,  and  those  acted  upon  again  by  the  unexpected 
demise  of  her  husband,  parted  from  her,  and  anxious,  yet 
unable,  to  see  her  once  before  his  eyes  closed  for  ever,  had 
Iseen  too  much  for  her;  and  when  Miss  Lovell  reached 
her  bed-side,  she  was  barely  conscious  of  her  approach 
4md  presence ;  a  restless  languor  had  entirely  overcome 
her,  and  she  felt  wholly  unequal  to  follow  the  advice  of 
her  physicians  to  try  the  effect  of  sea-air  and  sea-bathing. 
Never  was  being  so  sunk  —  so  wasted  —  so  exhausted. 

After  a  short  period,  and  when  she  became  assured  of 
Miss  Lovell's  presence,  she  appeared  to  recover  a  little; 
hut  it  ap^ared  to  Emma  that  her  memory  was  confused, 
that  her  mind  was  affected,  and  it  was  with  difRculty  the 
i^ctionate  girl  could  sufficiently  command  her  feelings  to 
take  part  in  what  could  scarcely  be  called  a  conversation, 
but  in  answedng  Fanny's  questions,  which  were  not  un- 
f^queirtly  incoherent  and  even  frivolous. 

•She,  however,  evidently  improved  in  the  course  of  a  ffew 
tdays,  but  not  sufficiently  to  speak  upon  general  topics; 
Almost  aH  she  said  related  to  her  late  htisbatid,'  and* 
Harvey,  and  Binford.  Her  heart  and  thoughts' sefemed 
jiettled  ^ere ;  and  she  taBced  of  her  home  incfei^atiily,'ex- 
pressmg  at  (he  same  time  the  most  decided  i^e^ghahte  la 
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seeing  it  again^  or  any  object  which  she  wM.  wi^  |>os- 
sibility  associate  with  it  in  her  mind. 

In  the  course  of  three  weeks  after  the  death  of  die  squire^ 
^e  sale  of  the  house  and  furniture,  library,  plate,  pictures, 
wines,  horses,  carriages,  &c.  took  place,  and  Binford  be- 
came for  three  days  the  centre  of  gaiety.  It  was  a  melan- 
choly sight,  however,  for  those  who  had  feasted  and  revelled 
under  the  once  hospitable  roof,  to  see  the  crowds  of  dirty, 
callous,  calculating  bidders  and  purchasers  tumbling  over 
the  beds  and  curtains^  and  poising  the  spoons,  and  measur- 
ing the  glasses,  criticising  this  thing,  and  ridiculing  that, 
and  trampling  down  with  reckless  indifference  tiie  once  gay 
parterres  in  which  poor  Fanny  took  such  delight ;  and  to 
witness  the  anxiety  of  the  brokers  and  the  dealers,  and  the 
free-and-easy  independence  of  the  bakers  and  butchers  of 
the  place,  seated  in  the  luxurious  chairs  of  their  onee 
affluent  landlord  and  customer,  scrambling  for  lots  of  small 
matters,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  say  they  had  Ixmgbt 
something  at  the  sale ;  while  Harbottle's  favourite  dog  — 
to  whom,  next  to  his  wife,  he  had  been  more  attached  than 
to  any  living  thing  —  was  running  in  and  out,  and  up 
stairs  and  down  stairs,  and  in  every  room,  and  every  pas- 
sage, whining  and  crying,  and  in  search  of  his  dead 
master.  , 

It  was  sad  to  see :  but  the  results,  financially  speaking, 
'were  most  satisfactory.  £very  thing  fetched  enormous 
prices,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  house,  (estate, 
and  furniture  made  a  noble  addition  to  the  funded  property 
6f  the  unhappy  and  ahnost  unconscious  widow. 

£Unma,  who  was  convinced  that  Fanny  ought  to  ohej 
ihe  injunctions  of  her  medical  men,  pressed  her  to  make  an 
effort  to  reach  the  sea,  which  a  journey  of  less  than  forty 
miles  from  Mopeham  would  effect ;  for  not  only  did  she 
think  change  of  air  would  be  beneficial,  but  she  felt  quite 
assured  that  change  of  scene  and  of  society  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  her.  At  length  her  persuasions 
'  were  successful :  and  Mrs.  Harbottle  agreed  to  undertake 
^'th^  removal  by  easy  stages  on  one  condition  .—  that  Mr. 
'Iibvell  should  join  them,  and  continue  with  them  during 
the  winter  and  spring. 
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Jjovell  conscientiously  resided  almost-  constantly  on 
his  living;  but  as  he  had^  in  other  years^  made  it  a 
rule  generally  to  visit  the  metropolis  in  May  or  June^  he 
could  not  very  well  resist  the  invitation  which  the  lady 
sent  him^  not  more  from  a  love  of  his  society^  and  a  wish 
to  have  such  a  person  near  her^  than  from  the  certainty 
that  £mma's  separation  from  him  was  most  painful.  This 
last  part  of  the  consideration  had  its  effect^  and  rendered 
him  much  more  willing  to  fall  into  her  views  than  he 
might  otherwise  have  been ;  and  accordingly  he  resolved 
upon  joining  them  at  Mopeham^  thence  to  proceed  to  such 
town  at  the  sea-side  as  she  might  suggest  or  the  physicians 
recommend. 

Circumstances  so  far  coincided  agreeably^  that  he  was 
enabled  to  wind  up  all  the  affairs  at  Binford  before  his  de- 
parture^ so  as  to  make  a  report  to  the  widow  of  his 
executorship  as  far  as  matters  had  gone.  She  on  the  other 
hand  expressed  in  a  letter^  which  she  partly  wrote  to  the 
Bector^  a  great  anxiety  to  see  him^^  and  concluded  by 
expressing  great  doubts^  if  he  did  not  speedily  arrive^  that 
she  should  ever  have  that  great  gratification.  The  ravages 
which  the  sorrows  of  a  few  weeks  had  made^  w^re  indeed 
most  surprising ;  but  the  tone  of  her  mind  improved  con- 
siderably after  Emma's  arrival,  and  she  looked  forward 
with  great  hopes  to  her  resuscitation  in  her  new  residence. 

This  plan  was  extremely  agreeable  to  all  parties  ;  and 
JESmma^  who^  in  the  struggle  to  enliven  her  friend  had  no 
little  difficulty  in  contending  with  her  own  feelings^  felt 
greatly  relieved  by  not  immediately  returning  to  the  Kectory^ 
where  the  events  which  had  occurred  since  Lord  Wey- 
bridge's  last  visit  would  be  constantly  kept  in  her  mind  by 
the  surrounding  objects. 

Fanny  could  not  quite  agree  with  Emma  on  the  very 
decided  line  she  had  taken  with  regard  to  George.  She 
could  not  but  be  aware  that  the  first  circumstance  which  at 
all  shook  his  fidelity,  or  induced  him  to  waver  in  his  con- 
stancy, was  the  journey  which  Emma  had  taken  for  her 
sake,  and  it  was  a  delicate  subject  for  her  to  touch  upon, 
feeling  as  she  did  how  very  much  she  owed  to  the  friend- 
ship of  her  companion. 
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'^  Yes ;  bat^  said  Emma,  in  reply  io  jbocob 
on  this  pointy  *^  a  maivwho  loves  a  woman  suffioieiitly  to 
propose  to  make  her  his  wife^  should  sorely  baire  sufficient 
confidence  in  her  to  believe  her  innocent  until  she  is  proved 
guilty.  I  certainly  acquit  Greorge  of  the  whole  fault, 
because  I  know  the  powerfid  influence  his  mother  has  over 
him ;  and  I  know,  as  I  have  told  you  fifty  times^  how 
incessantly  and  systematically  she  has  exerted  it  on  this 
particular  subject." 

^'  But,  my  dear  Emma/'  said  Mrs.  Harbottle,  "  Lord 
IVeybridge  is  surely  capable  of  judging  for  himself.'^ 

'*  So  you  have  said  before,"  replied  Miss  Lovell;  **^but  M 
a  man  has  such  reliance  in  another^s  judgment,  and  such  a 
respect  for  the  opinion  of  that  other,  what  sigmfies  his  age 
or  competence  to  judge  for  himself?  However,  all  «iy 
prayers  are  for  his  happiness.  I  am  sure  that  his  real 
feelings  towards  me  are  not  altered — he  has  suf^«d  hina- 
self  to  be  worked  upon  by  misrepresentations,  and  asser- 
tions, and  calumnies." 

"  Of  which,  dear  girl,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  have  been  the 
unhappy  cause.  Yes,  Emma,  it  is  too  true  —  I  feel  it  — 
I  think  of  it  by  day  and  by  night  -^  but  repentmce  a»d 
regret,  however  natural,  cannot  alter  the  course  of  circfun- 
stances.  I  consider  myself  the  destroyer  of  your  happiness, 
and  the  cause  of  all  your  misery:  for  this  fault— ^ not 
intentional  either  —  I  can  never  make  you  reparation.^ 

*'  You  must  not  talk  thus,"  said  Emma ;  '^  believe  me, 
tndy,  I  am  not  unhappy.  I  live  upon  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectotion  of  seeing  those  whom  I  love  and  esteem  happier 
than  I  could  have  made  them ;  and  as  to  my  conduct  with 
respect  to  yourself,  which  appeared  so  equivocal,  and  to 
which,  as  my  father  tel?s  me  in  his  letter,  George  attributes 
the  first  failure  of  his  implicit  confidence  in  me-*— althot^h 
it  is  the  ostensible,  the  tangible  point,  upon  which  we  ase 
separated — I  solemnly  declare  to  you,  as  my  father  knows, 
that  no  power  on  earth  would  have  induced  me  to  marry 
him  unless  with  the  free,  full,  and  entire  consult  of  Lady 
Frances.  Under  any  other  circumstances,  both  our  lives 
would  have  been  lives  of  misery  ;  and  it  was  not  less  with 
a  view  of  securing  his  happiness  than  preserving  my  own 


iihat  I  oaone  tathat  xeBolntion  long  ibefove  I  quitted  Binford 
vi^  you.'* 

^'  You  9xe  a  .kind,  considerate  glii^  Emma/'  fiaiid  Mrs. 
Harbottle;  ^'but  I  never  can  belieise  ihat-if  he  had  not 
.been  draws  Into  conduct  which^  in  my  view,  nothing  can 
.possibly  justify^  arisii^  from  that  uidueky  journey^  you 
would  have  had  cruelty  enou^  to  refuse  him.'* 

'^  It  would  have  been  just  and  rights  and  unse  and  pru- 
dent^" said  Emma. 

"  Yes^*'  said  Fanny^  '^  but  I  zemember  the  time  when 
wisdom  and  prudence  were  not  considered  t^e  most  striking 
characteriaticB  of  love." 

"  I  will  not  argue  with  you  upon  this  matter  as  one  of 
leeling/'  said  £mma ;  '^  I  have  decided  —  it  is  therefinre 
JMW  my  duty  to  overcome  the  sai.1iment  I  once  delighted 
to  dierifth ;  and  thus^  being  no  longer  in  love^  as  yon  oaU 
it^  I  may^  without  any  great  inconsisteney^  be  both  pru- 
dent and  wise.  AH  I  entreat  of  yon  is  not  to  agitate  or 
worry  yourself  by  any  reflections  on  what  has  happened^  as 
fiir  as  I  am  personally  concerned." 

It  was  in  vi»a  for  Eomm  to  endeanrour  thus  to  «ooth 
her  friend*  She  was  assured  of  Lord  Weybnidge's  attach, 
ment — <^  his  devotion  to  her ;  and^  however  powerfui  his 
mother's  influence  might  be,  she  was  convinced  that  if  «fae 
herself  had  not  unfortunately  aflbided  her  a  ground  to 
woiic  upon^  the  dislike  to  the  connection  would  have  been 
4X)iiceded  to  her  son's  representations^  and  that  Miss  ^Lovell 
would  have  becDine  Lady  Weybridge :  a  drcnmstance  of 
die  Qoeurrence  of  which  ihere  dlid  not  now  appear  to  he  tftie 
•shadow  of  a  possibility. 

As  we  have  dsewihere  to  go^  in  order  to  wstch  the  pno- 
eeedingsof  the  noble  haron^  at  his  place  in  Worceatef^bte^ 
we  had  better  dispose  of  the  Rectmy  party  before  we  take 
4)ur  departure  for  Sevemstoke.  Mr.  Lovell,  in  about  a 
week  after  the  sale,  arrived  at  Mc^diiam^  and  all  the  neoett^ 
«ary  arrangements  having  been  made^  it  was  settled  that'he 
and  Emma  should  proceed  to  the  plaee  which  ¥$nwy  had 
'  jB^ected  for  her  retreat ;  and,  having  in  soaie  d^ree  estiL 

I  hlished  themselves  there,  she  was  to  fdObw. 

i     ^  This  order  of  march  appeared^  both  to.  Lovefl  and  hb 
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daughter^  strange^  and  neither  of  them  could  exactly  under- 
stand what  Fanny's  intention  could  be  in  thus  diriding 
their  forces.  But  she  remained  positive  upon  the  pointy 
and  of  course  there  was  no  resisting  her  reason,  at  least 
that  which  she  assigned  —  namely^  that  they  would  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  accommodations  which  might  be 
available^  and  that  she  could  at  once  proceed  to  the  house 
that  might  be  taken^  without  the  necessity  of  staying  pre-, 
viously  at  an  inn^  or  of  moving  about  aiPter  she  had  once 
reached  her  place  of  destination. 

That  she  had  another  motive^  the  reader  will  perhaps 
hereafter  discover ;  be  that  as  it  may,  their  progress  was 
regulated  according  to  her  directions,  and  the  Rector  and  his 
daughter,  in  one  of  the  carriages,  with  two  of  Mrs.  Har. 
bottle's  servants  and  £mma's  maid,  proceeded  to  the  se- 
questered and  romantic  town  of  Minehead,  Mrs.  Har- 
bottle  having  been  recommended  to  the  air  of  that  side  of 
the  Bristol  Channel  in  preference  to  the  milder  and  more 
relaxing  climate  of  the  western  and  southern  coast  of 
Devonshire,  to  which  she  at  first  purposed  gdng. 

The  feeling  which  Mrs.  Harbotde  appeared  to  entertain 
towards  the  Rector  was  more  closely  aUied  to  that  which  a 
daughter  entertains  towards  a  father  than  any  other.  She 
felt  how  much  she  owed  him,  and  reposed  a  confidence  in 
him,  which,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  she  had  never  felt 
disposed  to  place  in  her  husband.  The  gende  and  refined 
manners  of  Lovell,  subdued  and  tempered  by  age,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  soothed  her  sorrows 
and  gained  her  affection ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  no  discredit 
to  her  to  say,  considering  how  she  had  gained  and  how  she 
lost  her  husband,  that  the  peaceful  qmetude  of  her  present 
life,  passed  in  the  society  of  such  estimable  companions^ 
had  a  tranquiUising  efiect  upon  her  mind,  which  that  ex- 
cellent man  took  advantage  of,  to  lead  her  thoughts  to 
worthier  and  more  exalted  subjects  than  perhaps  she  had 
been  sufficiently  in  the  habit  of  considering ;  and  profiting 
by  the  occasion,  without  either  forcing  her  inclinations,  or 
appearing  to  regulate  her  pursuits,  prepared  her,  imper- 
ceptibly, for  the  awful  change,  which,  from  the  moment 
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he  first  saw  her  at  Mopeham^  he  was  convinced  she  was  at 
no  great  distance  of  time  destined  to  unde^o. 

The  accommodations  at  Minehead^  romantic  and  heau- 
tiful  as  is  the  neighbourhood^  were  scarcely  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  the  visiters^  and  it  was  not  until  after  two  or 
three  days'  management^  during'  which  Lovell  and  his 
daughter  were '  lodged  at  the  Feathers  Inn^  that  any 
arrangement^  with  a  prospect  of  comfort^  could  be  made. 
At  length  two  houses  were  secured^  which^  adjoining  as 
they  did^  were  capable  of  being  united  in  one ;  and  there^ 
^th  a  fine  view  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  opposite 
Welsh  coast  before  their  windows,  the  Rector  and  his  child 
erected  their  standard^  despatching  one  of  Mrs.  Harbottle's 
servants  to  announce  the  result  of  their  inquiries^  and  to 
pilot  the  main  body  of  the  estabhshment  to  their  quiet  re- 
tirement. 

In  three  or  four  days  Fanny  arrived  and  joined  them^ 
but  so  much  exhausted  by  the  efibrt^  that  it  was  not  with-' 
out  the  greatest  alarm  and  anxiety  Lovell  insisted  upon 
calling  in  the  Paracelsus  of  the  place^  in  combination  with 
the  Galen  of  Dunster,  who  agreed  —  as  doctors  are  not 
always  said  to  do  —  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
patient's  being  kept  perfectly  quiet^  enjoying  as  much  as 
possible  the  sea  air,  and  divesting  her  mind  of  every  thing 
like  care  or  anxiety. 

How  easy  it  is  for  doctors  to  prescribe ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

■  Around 
The  boat,  light  skimming,  stretch'd  its  oaiy  wings  ; 
While  deep  th6  various  voice  of  fervent  toil 
From  bank  to  bank  increas'd,  whence,  ribbed  with  oak. 
To  bear  the  British  thunder,  black  and  bold. 
The  roaring  vessel  nish'd  into  the  main.  Thomson. 

The  three  weeks  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  party  in 
settling  themselves  at  Minehead  had  been  passed  at  Severn- 
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tKUke  in  a  very  diflfevent  maimar.  In  the  one  pkise  aU 
had  been  done  had  been  regulated  by  an  unqualified  desice 
for  peace  and  quietude;  at  the  other^  truth  to  be  tM, 
InckeringBj  uiger,  and  jeakmsiea  were  in  constant  operation; 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Lady  Franoet> 
by  dint  of  continued  contrivances^  managed  to  keep  the 
Duchess  and  her  daughter  in  ignorance  <tf  the  rooted  dis*- 
inclination  of  George  from  the  match  —  because  she  felt 
«ure  tiiat  their  pride  would  instantly  have  ^ed  at  tlie 
notion  of  any  thing  like  doubt  or  hesitation  on  the  part  <of 
their  noble  host;  notwithstanding  which,  it  may  be  as 
weQ  to  obserye,  that  the  determination  of  her  Graee  U> 
make  Catherine  Lady  Weybridge  before  she  had  done,  was 
80  marvelbttsly  strong  as  to  close  her  eyes  and  ears  Against 
much,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  running  commentary  on 
the  part  of  Doctor  MacGopus,  must  otherwise  have  opened 
them  to  the  real  state  of  the  case :  but,  as  the  proverb  aays^ 
'^  none  are  so  blind  as  those  who  wont  see,"  and  to  .use  a 
very  homely  expression  with  reference  to  so  very  fine  a 
lady,  her  Grace  during  the  last  fortnight  had  pocketed 
several  afironts,  which,  in  a  less  worthy  cause,  she  neither 
could  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  overlook  nor  forgive. 

George  fought  off  his  mother  with  great  ingenuity,  aad 
argued  upon  the  indelicacy  of  forcing  on  any  thing  like  a 
marriage  so  shortly  after  die  death  of  his  relations. 

''My  dear  child,"  said  Lady  Frances,  *'  this  is  aU  fiJae 
delicacy,  and  a  punctiliousness  now  exploded.  If  a  death 
happens  in  a  family,  in  these  days  nobody  stays  at  home 
but  the  deceased.  What  were  these  people  to  tfou9  by 
blood,  relations  I  admit — but  you  had  no  ties  to  thietn'of 
affection  or  friendship ;  you  never  associated  with  them> 
and  they  are  gone." 

'^  True,"  said  George,  ''  they  are  gone  —  and  so,  we  are 
here  —  but  still  it  seems  to  me,  as  if  '  the  funeral  baked 
meats  would  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables ; '  and 
I  think  a  somewhat  longer  pause  between  the  events  might 
seem  more  decent  to  tibe  world." 

"  To  thi^,"  ,s»id  Lady  Frances,  *'  I  can  have  no  ol^ec. 
tion,  prpvided  yo«i  so  conclude  the  affiur  that  It  may  he 
talked  of — promi^ed — expected;    and  that  the  pU^ 
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wfaschj  in  your  nanxe^  I  have*  given  to  Catherine^  may  be 
redeemed." 

^«  I  gave  no  pledge,"  said  George. 

^*  Forgive  me,  George/'  said  his  mother ;  '*  I  have  your 
own  friend  for  my  witness:  you  commissioned  me  to 
make  the  offer  —  I  lost  no  time  in  doing  so,  and  had  you 
not  been  called  away  by  the  death  of  that  horrid  man 
(whose  face  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  had  never  seen), 
diat  day  would  have  concluded  the  preliminaries.  As 
things  unfortunately  turned  out,  you  have  been  removed 
from  an  association  with  a  being  who  loves  you,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  faction  —  a  clique,  who  wish  to  secure  you  for 
the  mere  sake  of  rank  and  connection ;  and  you  return  from 
l^ir  'Soeiety  labouring  under  the  effect  of  misrepresenta- 
tions which  have  been  imposed  t^on  you  by  the  artful 
pretender  to  a  rank  she  would  disgrace,  and  the  anxious 
coveter  of  a  fortune  she  would  abuse." 

"  Mother,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  **  praise  Catherine  as 
much  as  she  deserves ;  she  is  fair,  accomplished,  amiable, 
aoid  agreeable  —  of  high  blood  and  noble  lineage  —  ad> 
mitted ;  but  do  not,  in  endeavouring  to  exalt  her,  attempt 
to  debase  a  being  of  whom  you  literally  know  nothing. 
Your  only  chance  of  obtaining  my  consent  to  make  this 
v«ry  Tio\Ae  alliance,  upon  which  you  have  fixed  your  heart, 
arises  from  the  avowed  resolution  of  this  adventurer,  this 
ravenous  seeker  of  place  and  fbrtone,  never  to  see  me 
more." 

**  Ridieulous,"  said  Lady  Frances. 

^^  Yotursdf  shall  see  the  proof,''  said  George:  "  this  plain 
and  humble,  imsophisdcated  Parson's  Daughter  rejects 
ne — spurns  me — banishes  me  from  her  presence — forbids 
my  pursuit  of  her ;  and  your  excellent  and  accomplished 
son,  the  idol  of  your  heart,  and  the  much  desired  of  her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Malvern  and  her  right  honourable 
dftnghtev,  is  cast  off  as  unwortliy  the  notice  of  this  envious, 
ambitious  plebeian." 

*'  You  surprise  me." 

"I  tell  you  truth,"  said  George;  ''tod  her  father 
seconds  sSi  her  determinations  upon  the  subject.  She 
abandons  me  eternally,  and  he  applauds  die  decision.''' 
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"  The  man  is  wiser  than  i  took  him  for^"  sidd  LiLdy 
Frances. 

'^  And  the  giil  —  ?  "  said  George. 
*^  A  greater  fool  than  I  imagined,'*  replied  her  ladyship  ; 
^'  however,  I  presume  you  are  not  of  a  temper  to  bear  an 
insult  like  this.  You  have  the  spirit  of  a  mouse,  I  con*» 
elude  — or  of  a  worm :  you  will  not  he  trod  upon  by  such 
people  as  these  without  turning." 

^^  I  will  not  wound  your  feelings,  my  dear  mother,"  said 
Lord  Weybridge,  "  by  going  into  details  upon  the  suligect.' 
I  shall  content  myself  by  telling  you  that  I  never  can  sin- 
cerely love  any  woman,  as  a  wife  ought  to  be  loved,  but 
£mma  Lovell.  How  this  wide  difference  has  arisen  be- 
tween us,  I  leave  to  those  who  are  adepts  in  making*  nii»- 
chief,  to  determine :  their  plots  have  been  successful,  and 
she  and  I  are  separated  for  ever." 

"  Then,"  said  Lady  Frances,  '^  your  course  is  so  mudi 
the  easier  —  you  will  not  consent  to  wear  the  willow  for 
the  Parson's  Daughter,  or  let  the  recdlection  of  her  inof- 
fensive mediocrity  weigh  in  the  scale  against  the  claims- 
and  qualities  of  Lady  Catherine  ?  " 

'^  Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  institute  comparisons,"  said 
George;  "  they  are  always  invidious,  and  must  be  unjust 
to  one  of  the  parties.      I  tell  you  I  have  not  a   word  to 
say  against  Lady  Catherine :  and  if ,  as  I  sincerely  believe 
to  be  the  case,  £mma  has  finally  discarded  me  -^  and  if - 
it  is  shewn  that  I  must,  unwillingly  I  confess,  and  most* 
assuredly  under   the   influence   of  false   r^orts,   iriarry 
another  person,  I  have  no  greater  objection  tx>  marrying 
Lady  Catherine  than  any  body  else ;  but  with  feelings  of' 
such  a  nature  I  must  have  time  to  make  up  my  mind  to 
a  step  so  decisive  as  that  which  you  call  upon  me  to 
take." 

"  And  how  am  I  to  amuse  her  with  hopes,  or  lull  her 
into  patience?"  said  her  ladyship;  ^^ every  day  I  expect* 
the  Duchess  herself,  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject." 

^^  If  she  does,  I  shall  tell  her  Grace  the  truth,"  said 
George. 

"Then  she  will  snatch  up  her  daughter  and  fly," 

"  If  I  were  quite  sure  of  that,"  said  George,  "  my  ve- 
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radty  in  the  description  of  my  sentiments  wonld  be  most 
rigidly  correct.'* 

"  You  are  incorrigible,  George/'  said  Lady  Frances ; 
"  for  now,  even  upon  your  own  shewing,  I  see  no  reason 
for  your  coldness  and  hesitation.  Admit  that  you  did 
admire  this  Parson's  Daughter,  you  yourself  allow  th&t  that 
affiur  is  all  over —  I  conclude  you  are  not  going  to  stpop 
to  intreat  and  implore." 

"  Indeed  /  am  not,*'  said  George,  *^  because  I  know  it 
would  be  all  in  vain  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  am  not  able 
to  command  my  feelings  or  dictate  to  my  heart  as  I  may 
be  imagined  to  command  my  ship  or  order  my  crew.  It 
requires  time  to  obliterate,  or  rather  sufficiently  to  weaken, 
such  an  impression  as  Miss  Lovell  has  made  upon  me,  to 
endure  such  a  proposition  as  that  which  you  think  proper 
to  make.  I  honestly  and  fairly  tell  you  I  never  can  love 
as  I  ought  to  love,  the  woman  I  may  be  married  to,  Em- 
ma not  being  that  person.  Surely  then  it  is  only  just  and 
reasonable  to  let  the  poignant  disappointment  which  over- 
sets me  at  present  wear  off  in  some  degree,  before  I  am 
called  upon  to  fulfil  an  engagement  into  which  I  entered, 
if  indeed  I  entered  into  it  at  all,  in  the  full  conviction 
that  the  being  to  whom  I  was  entirely  devoted  had  forfeited 
all  claim  to  my  esteem  and  affection,  and  had  not  only 
most  imprudently  committed  herself  in  the  flight  of  a 
runaway  wife,  but  h&d  subsequently  entered  into  a  new 
engagem^t  widi  a  Frenchman." 

^-  Which  Frenchman,"  said  Lady  Frances 

"  Turns  out,  as  1  wrote  you  word,  to  be  a  child  of  nine 
years  old,  now  gone  to  school  for  the  first  time  in  his  short 
life/' 

"  Well  then,  George,"  said  Lady  Frances,  ^'  you  shall 
neither  be  hurried  nor  worried  —  you  must  see  how  very 
much  attached  Catherine  is  to  you;  do  be  good-natured 
and  lively  —  and  kind  —  and  speak  to  her  and  the  Duchess 

—  and  do  what  she  wishes  about  sitting  for  your  picture 

—  she  paints  i^mirably  —  and  there  are  several '  of  her 
likenesses  excellent  —  sit  to  her  as  she  begged  you  yester- 
day —  it  will  make  so  good  a  plea  for  two  or  threes  hours' 
conversation  -.—  and  she  will  delight  in  it  so." 
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"  I  have  no  •l|ieetion>"  said  hur  Lordali^  ''  if  I  diag^ 

have  MacGopiu  in  the  room." 

^'  My  dear  Gecn^e,  i^hai  on  earth  €»  ?  "  mid  Lady 
Frances  — ''  she  is  frightened  to  death  at  your  PooU^r  ~« 
whom  die  caUs  ^  ycnir  pet  '—and  so  am  i  :  to  tell  you  tibe 
truths  I  do  not  think  be  impfoves  upon  aoquakitaiioe." 

"  He  comes  out  with  some  ugly  truths  now  and  then," 
said  George ;  "  but  they  cannot  be  disagreeable  ta  suolt 
spotless  angels  as  the  Duchess  and  her  daught^." 

<^  Well,  and  then^  George^  there  is  another  point  upon 
which  I  wish  to  speak/*  said  Lady  Frances. 

"  Proceed,  madam^"  said  her  son. 

"  I  do  think  you  ought  to  cultivate,  your  neighbours 
more  than  you  do/'  said  Lady  Frances;  '^you  seeeveryu 
body  has  been  here  —  I  have  driven  half  over  the  country 
to  leave  your  tickets ;  but  that  is  net  enough,  you  have 
evaded  several  isivitations  on  a.  plea  of  businew  and  so  .ob^ 
but  X  think  you  ought  to  give  one  or  two  parties." 

'^  I  still  plead  the  brevity  of  our  mourningy"  said  G«oi^. 

"  Indeed  there  is  nothing  in  that/'  replied  Lady  Frances; 
'*  I  was  talking  to  the  Duchess  about  it>  and  she  quke 
agrees  with  me.  It  is  right  to  form  ctffinecttons  aad  sup- 
port interests ;  and>  both  as  a  matter  of  private  eo«venieac0 
and  public  advantage^  we  think  that  bringing  your  neigbboiini 
round  you  will  be  of  infinite  service,  morally  and  politically/' 

"  For  the  moral  part  of  the  affair  I  grant  you/'  said 
George^  '^but  for  the  political  utility  of  it^  the  day  ia 
over  —  the  course  which  public  affairs*  are  taking  will, 
in  three  or  four  years  from  this  time,  neutralise  all  the 
powers  of  the  aristocracy^  and  aU  the  distinationa  whifib 
have  hitherto  existed  between  the  peer  and  his  dependanta 
will  be  cancelled.  I  should  be  glad  to  stimd  well-  with 
my  neighbours  ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  have  satisfied  your- 
self that  we  have  done  all  that  decency  require^  in  so  long 
abstaining  from  gfuety  or  mirth,  let  us  hM^e  some  parties^ 
let  us  bring  the  county  together ;  only,  if  I  covdd,  I  would 
rather  consult  iqy  homme  d'qffdire9  hero^  in  making  owl 
the  lists  of  invitations^  so  as  not  to  bring,  together  dUtthiqg 
factions^  or  pit  foe  against  foe  at  the  dinner  table/' 

^'  And  let  timers  be  aomething  like  a  ball  in  the  ev^aiBg*" 
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aidd  Lady  Frances ;  "  nothing  is  so  gratifying  to  foolish 
people  as  dancing  —  they  are  pleased  with  themselves^  and 
pleased  with  their  partners^  and  they  are  pleased  with  the 
animal  exercise ;  and  the  small  mental  exertion  required 
to  jump  and  shuffle  ahout  a  room  just  suits  the  ordinary 
run  of  people^  and  we  will  give  them  plenty  of  supper  and 
oceans  of  champagne^  and  make  them  as  happy  as  the 
season  requires." 

'*  Agreed,"  said  George ;  "  it  shall  he  done." 

"  And,  George,  you  will  sit  for- your  likeness  to  Cathe- 
rine/' said  Lady  Frances. 

"  Whatever  you  wish  shall  be  executed,  my  dear  mo- 
ther," replied  his  lordship,  who  readily  caught  at  any 
thing  which  he  fancied  likely  to  occupy  his  attention,  and 
keep  his  thoughts  ftom  straying  to  his  obdurate  Emma. 

The  portrait-painting  scheme  her  ladyship  considered  * 
excellent;  it  would  associate  George  and  Catherine  to- 
gether morning  after  morning ;  and,  as  for  the  skill  of  the 
amateur  artist,  she  troubled  her  head  little  about  that,  so  as 
she  could  complete  the  family  picture  which  she  herself 
had  so  anxiously  designed. 

Amongst  the  other  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  her 
ladyship's  feelings,  she  had  conceived  an  inveterate  hatred 
fot  MacGoptts,  upon  whom  she  looked  as  the  contf dant  of 
George  in  the  Binford  afiair,  and  to  whose  counsel  she  at- 
tributed much  of  his  lorilship's  too  evident  coldness  and 
indifljrenee  towaids  Lady  Catherine.  She  knew,  however, 
she  could  not  succeed  in  detaching  her  son  from  his  ancient 
fHend ;  and,  therefore,  she  impressed  upon  his  mind  the 
propriety  of  assembling  larger  parties  at  Seyemstoke,  in 
order,  Bt  she  hoped,  to  drive  away  the  Doctor,  who  was 
continually^  expressing  his  love  of  snugness  and  a  select 
cfarele.  This  was  one  of  her  objects  in  suggesting  an  indux 
of  company ;  and  another  hope  which  she  had  in  reserve, 
even  if  that  scheme  failed  of  success  to  its  fullest  extent, 
was,  that  the  change  of  society,  and  the  introdnction  of 
liew  visiters,  might  divert  George  from  the  contemplation 
of  his  unfortunate  attachment,  and  rescue  hlni' from  his 
protracted  after-dinner  conversations  with  hib  influential 
adviser.     Thus  will  be  seen  her  ]adyship*s  motivtes  for 
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changing  her  iNilky,  and  for  adtomting  pMrtiet  not  ttoidit 
in  the  honue,  m  as  not  to  interfae  with  the  raoming  arff»* 
cations  of  George  and  the  Inride  elect ;  but  so  oontritcd  «li 
to  enliTen  him  in  the  evening,  te  ndse  hia  apirita^  to  amuse 
hia  Bund,  and  to  lender  the  repose  of  the  nexfc  raomiBg* 
'faitting"  a  relief  after  the  exettenseBi  of  the  pveiisdiiq^ 


Aecordinglyy  the  picture  scheme  was  forwarded  wilii 
laudable  activity.  —  Cantass  stretched,  and  colours  ready^ 
with  palettesy  paklte-kmyes,  bottlca/bags,  oi]»  and  brvahesj 
apeedily  arrived  from  London,  to  fumiah  tiie  meana  for  tiae 
raoniings'  avocationa.  —  While,  in  order  to  give  £cht  to 
the  parties^  the  family  plate,  neit  polished  and  burnished^ 
waa  conveyed  to  Sevemstc^  in  charge  of  a  conple  of  mi^ 
iaohSt  to  Measra.  Rundell  aiid  Bridge ;  the  roonos^  whieh 
had  hefsa  newly  f nmished,  were  completed  -*«  the  curta^ 
were  pat  up  **^  the  oarpeta  laid  down  •^  fumitnre  of  the 
saost  elegant  and  novel  description,  sdected  under  the  das- 
aical  eye  of  Lady  Fiancea,  crowded  the  suite  of  apartmenlSy 
and  the  seat  of  the  Sbcringfaama  looked  as  it  had  never  yet 
looked  since  it  was  built. 

George^  it  must  be  adm&ttedj  took  little  if  any  plemaue 
in  theae  magnificent  proceedings ;  and  it  appeared  to  his 
anxkms  parent  that^  in  proportion  as  die  pkee  bcoaBie 
gayer  and  more  splendid^  he  grew  more  mdancholy  and 
aftiatracted  —  a  careumstance  which  did  net  esca^  the 
notice  of  the  Duchess,  and  had  excited  the  remarks  of.  her 
daughter;  but  Lady  Frances  satisfactorily  acoeunied  Sat 
Ihe  depression  of  hk  spirits,  by  attribniiag  it  to  the  afanck 
he  had  received  by  the  sudden  and  terrible  death  sf  fisp- 
hottky  conneeled  as  it  was  with  die  destmctisa  of  Ma 
smiaUe  friend  Harvey*  It  was  not  in  his  natitfe  to  he 
Qokind,  and  theretee  his  manner  towards  Lady  Oathesine 
;wa8  all  gendeness  and  good  nature.  **«  The  total  absence  of 
«ny  thing  like  enthusiasm^  his  sullen  silence  upon  die 
aul^eflt  most  natuml  to  be  spoken  of  under  these  eireum* 
stances.  Lady  Catherine  attributed  to  the  genend  wtat  ef 
mxttimeot  now  s&  observable  in  all  such  matters ;  mad  she 
saw,  in  his  careful;  avoidance  of  what  used  to  be  oaihid  love- 
making,  nothing  beyond  a  desire  to  steer  clear  of  the  charge. 
of  romanticism,  which  would  infallibly  attach  to  any  man 
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wbiK  >B  tliese  entighteiied  dtys,  niigfat  be  detected  in  the 
cxpresaon  of  a  feeling  wfaich^  in  other  tiroes^  it  was  ths 
lover's  glory  to  admit. 

The  age  of  sentiment  ia  past  — ^the  world  is  ranch  too 
mke  to  etieonrage  any  thing  so  ^ildish;  and  the  same 
enlightenment  which  is  destined  to  level  all  distiactiaii8> 
and  throw  down  all  harriers  in  the  political  world,  has 
opened  1^  -eyes  of  hitherto  dehided  lovers  to  the  folly  of 
feeling  and  the  absurdity  of  tenderness. 

Lady  Catherine  neither  expected  what  she  considend 
tbe  mawldsh^  whining^  schoolbDy  solicitude,  nor  tbe  tin<- 
varying;  shadow^like  attendance  upon  her^  such  as  ladiea 
of  other  times  required  of  their  cavaliers.  Like  her  mother^ 
Lady  Catherine  admired  Sevemstoke  and  Grosvienor  6quare 
-—  had  no  objection  to  a  banmial  coronet,  nor  to  an  incamt 
of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  with  diese  sh^ 
had  no  objectio&  to  take  Gteorge  Sherin^am.  It  was  not 
that  she  was  mercenary,  neither  would  she  have  linked 
lieraeif  to  age  or  decrepitude  for  the  sake  of  wealth  or  rank, 
nor  would  Eiie  have  done  a  vic^ence  to  her  feelings  by 
marrying  in  any  way  against  her  inclinations ;  but  she 
liked  Lord  Weybridge,  and  had  liked  him  before  be  was 
Jjiord  Weybridge  — •  that  is  to  say,  she  liked  bis  ooiiven«i 
ation  —  was  pleased  in  his  society  -—-  and  perfaafis  liked  k 
better,  because  at  that  period  Oeor^,  from  not  being  con- 
«idered  an  dtigibie  parti  for  her,  had  been,  as  we  already 
know,  dri;ven  amray  imrn  her,  and  she  kept  away  from 
Jiim.  At  present  she  fek,  by  the  assurances  of  both  mothers, 
4hat,  wlntever  appesranees  might  be,  she  was  the  allanced 
^fe  of  Lord  Weybridge  ;  and,  althoi;^  her  consent  bad 
never  been  formally  asked  by  him,  it  had  been^  as  sbedic^ 
tacidy  given  by  herself ;  and  so  she  went  on,  easisfied  bow 
4lie  affidr  must  end,  and  that  she  dionld  many  a,  tery 
agreeable  man,  with  a  very  pretty  sounding  titte,  and  ft 
very  handsome  property ;  and  that,  all  things  «aiting,  lliey 
should  make  a  very  happy  couple,  and  on  the  < whole  ihc^ 
should  do  extrerady  welL  .i  ,.  .    . 

"  MacGopus,"  said  Lord  Weybridge^  ^  T  inrm'^doDe 
someUiing  to-day  that  will  make  you  stare;"    >        :^  ^• 

nil  2 
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"  Not  it,"  Mid  the  Doctor;  *'  I  am  suiprised  at  nothiHg; 
now-a-days." 

'^  I  have  written  to  London " 

*^  For  a  license  to  be  married." 

^'  No,  upon  a  totally  difierent  8ul:rject.  You  will  promise 
not  to  betray  me  to  my  mother  ?" 

*'  Not  I/'  said  MacGopus. 

^'  You  will  think  me  mad,  I  dare  say/'  said  George^ 
*'  and  I  believe  I  am  so ;  but  I  have  done  it  —  I  have 
written  to  the  Admiralty  to  be  employed." 

'^  What !"  exclaimed  MacGropus^  opening  his  eyes  M 
their  greatest  width 

*'  I  have,"  said  Lord  Weybric^e.  ^'  A  ship  would  re- 
lieve me  from  my  difficulties  —  time  would  change  all 
these  things.  I  should  hke  to  get  my  post  rank^  and  fake 
three  years'  swing  in  a  frigate.'' 

^^  Mad^  if  ever  any  man  was  mad  in  this  world,*'  said 
the  Doctor.  * 

''  I  shall  be  driven  mad  if  I  stay  here,''  said  Lord  Wey- 
bridge.  I  have  tried  every  effort  to  rally  —  I  have  endeik- 
Youred  to  act  as  my  mother  wishes^  and  as  you  have  taught 
me  to  believe  I  ought  to  act ;  but  the  impression  which 
has  been  made  upon  me  is  not  to  be  efiaced^  and  I  can 
fight  up  against  it  no  longer." 

^'  What  good  will  the  ship  do  ?  "  said  the  Doctor. 

"  Take  me  from  all  this  entanglement,  and  leave  me 
at  liberty  for  the  term  of  my  command^"  said  George. 

^*  I  should  think/'  said  MacGopus^  "  thtct,  instead  of  a 
commission  for  a  frigate,  the  government  would  suggest  a 
commisflon  of  lunacy.  Give  up  all  your  comforts  —  your 
splendoilr  —  your  ease  —  and  what  might  be  your  hap. 
piness  •^^^  for  a  ship  !." 

'     **  D'ye  think  I  shall  get  one  ? "  said  George^  who  was 
.most  anxious  in  his  inquiry  upon  the  subject. 

*^  Leave  the  government  your  proxy,  and  see,"  said  the 
•DoetoK. 

•  ^'  I  haver  no  poliiics;  my  mind  is* too  much  occupied 
by -my' own  misfortunes  to  allow  me  leisure  to  think  of  any 
thing' eke." 

«  Exactly  so/'  said  the  Doctor,  '^  and  that's  the  very 
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t^asom  wby  you  should  leave  your  proxy  with  the  miAiftter. 
Delegate  your  power  to  him,  and  he  will  save  you  all  the 
trouble  of  thinking/' 

"  Well,  now,  MacGopus,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  *^  keep 
this  measure  of  mine  from  my  mother.  If  I  obtain  the 
ship,  it  wOl  be  a  call  to  service.  She  knows  me  well  enough 
to  know  that  such  a  call  no  power  would  induce  me  to  dis- 
r^axd.  What  I  ask  is,  never  undeceive  her  as  to  the 
manner  it  was  obtained." 

*^  I  see  no  good  in  it,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  you  must 
marry  before  you  go  -r-  even  supposing  you  do  go." 

"  Most  assuredly  not,"  said  George ;  ^'  that  would  be 
fax  absurdity  upon  the  face  of  it.  Marry  only  to  part  — 
iio  —  my  pledge  remains,  if  pledge  it  is ;  and  when  I  re- 
turn—  if  1  return  —  if  Lady  Catherine  has  patience  to 
wait  that  event  —  I  shall  be  able  to  redeem  it,  at  least  more 
philosophically  than  I  can  do  so  now." 

^^  All  mad,  wild-goose  nonsense,"  said  MacGopusn  ^^  It 
is  not  a  question  of  her  waiting  or  not ;  you  cannot  get  off 
the  match,  and  I  repeat  my  opinion,  that,  if  even  you  get 
the  ship,  you  must  marry  her  before  you  go." 

/^  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Lord  Weybridge.  '^  I  could 
jaot  conceal  what  I  had  done  from  you,  although  I  resolved 
to  do  it  without  consulting  you,  that  you  might  not  be  in- 
volved in  any  responsihility  as  to  the  consequences.  All 
{  ask  is  secresy." 

"  I  can.  hold  my  tongue,"  said  MaoGopus ;  '^  it  would 
liftve  been  as  .well  if  everybody  else  had  done  the  same.  I 
j>resume — ^i£  I  may  be  permitted  through  your  interest  to 
«eDrye  in  a  small  craft  —  am  I  to  go  afloat  with  you  ?  "  ■ 
.  **  Serve  or  not,  you  shall  go,"  said  Georg&  "I  shall  be 
too  happy  to  consider  you  my  friend  upon  the  *eruise«"    . . 

^^  Ah  I "  said  the  Doctor,  '^  it  may  keep  you  out  of  scrapes 
to  have  me  to  vent  your  ill  humours  upon." 

"  I  think  the  step  I  have  taken  a  wise  one." 

"On  the  contrary,  the  height  of  folly;  but 'tis,  of  ^o 
use  talking — we  have  only  to  wait  die  answer.'  Come, 
my  lord,  it  is  time  you  should  go  and  sit  for  your  picture>" 
said  the  Doctor.  "  We'U  talk  of  this  another  lime  ^-^  a 
ship!" 

jiji  S 
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.  "  Wag  there  eter  anj  tiihig  no  afaRcrd  F*'  «tfd  ImuA 
l^eybridge;  *'  without  a  master  at  her  eibeir,  Lad]r  Oa:*^ 
therine  has  just  as  much  notion  of  paintings  as  I  hai^.  i 
don't  like  to  object  to  the  oeremonj ;  hut  the  thing  ih  as 
nnch  like  me  as  Julhis  Cesar." 

^  I  think  't  is  a  remarkably  good  Hkeness^**  said  the 
Doctor. 

''  WeH^  f  hope  she  will  please  herself  with  tiie  resem* 
blance  ;  it  may  serve  her  to  contemplate  till  my  retm^B." 

^  Yon  11  never  go/'  said  the  Doctor. 

''  We  shall  see ;  I  again  enjoin  you  to  seeresy  as  to  mj 
application  —  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

^'  All  I  say  is^  marry  her  you  must  1)efi>re  you  start ;  il 
wHl  be  just  as  well  to  let  the  repugnance  wear  off  after  yoa 
are  married^  as  to  delay ;  for  you'll  never  be  received  agalii 
by  that  Miss " 

«  Lovell." 
' '  "  Never/*  said  the  Doctor ;  *'  so  between  the  two  you  are 
agreeably  placed.  Please  your  mother  by  marrying  Lady 
Catherine  firsts  and  then  please  yoursdf  by  going  to  sea  — 
you  '11  follow  your  own  vagary  —  Ailfil  your  engagementi^ 
get  leave  of  absence^  and  give  the  young  woman  the  chance 
of  becoming  a  rich  and  handsome  widow." 

At  this  period  of  the  conversation^  a  summons  fW>m  Liady 
Catherine  separated  the  disputants^  and  the  Doctor  pro- 
ceeded to  the  library  to  read  away  the  morning,  while  the 
noble  lord  resumed  his  seat  in  an  armed  chair,  hoisted 
upon  a  table^  In  a  half-darkened  drawing-room,  which  had 
been  expressly  converted  into  a  itudio  fbr  the  noUe  and 
accomplished  amateur. 

Lord  Weybridge,  however,  was  destined  to  suffer  annoy- 
ances besides  those  which  more  particularly  applied  to 
himself.  His  peculiar  connexion  with  Lovell  in  the  Har- 
bottle  executorship  rendered  a  continual  correspondence 
between  them  necessary,  and  every  letter  he  received  from 
the  Rector — all  on  pure  business,  in  which  not  one 
ffj^Uable  respecting  Emma  was  mentioned — ^renewed  his 
griefs^  refreshed  his  recollections,  and  completdy  overset 
him  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  scarcely  had  he  recovered  from 
the  agitati6n'  and  seriousness  to  which  that  one  had  sub- 


l^f^  him,  befovf)  anolheT  ii^i^oq  irom  kis  colkague 
«gain  t|»i?  qpon  th»  y«i  bli^^Qg  woun^i^  which  hU  {)(nrf 
ceding  communication  hi4  iofiiijted. 

During  tb^  w«9k  io  which  h«  ^ad  written  t9  the  Flrsi^ 
lord  of  the  Admiralty  —  at  that  period  young  in  officf^ 
i^  ealHraUy  anxioua  to  strengthen  a  very  questipnable 
ministry  hy  all  the  support  he  could  collect^— he  had  re>f 
oeived  a  most  melanaholy  account  from  Mic^ehead,  Xiovell 
repiresented  the  stote  of  Mrs.  Harhottle'9  health  to  be^  99 
the  local  physicians  considered  it,  most  precarious*  They 
had^  by  desire,  of  the  medical  men  on  the  spot,  ^fnt  to 
London  for  the  first  of  the  faculty,  who  had,  at  great  iu^ 
cpnvenienee,  visited  her.  His  advice,  and  the  opinion  he 
privately  expressed  to  Lovell,  induced  him  to  apprehend 
^  very  worst  consequences. 

^^  Poor  soul,"  said  I^ovell,  in  his  letter^  ^^  sheha^  fallen 
into  a  state  —  not  of  unconsciousness  or  inseotsibility  — -r 
but  of  languor,  from  which  she  endeavours  to  rouse  herself, 
but  in  vain,  and  I  fear  that  symptoms  of  ocmsumptiQn  ai^ 
shewing  themselves;  the  physicians  have  ordered  our 
changing  our  position,  and  removing  to  the  wastemmoat 
point  of  Devonshire.  This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
views  and  wishes  which  were  expressed  when  we  first  took 
lip  our  abode  in  this  quiet  and  romantic  comer,  and  she 
bfts  evinced  a  strong  aversion  from  moving  at  all :  wt 
must,  X  conclude,  obey  our  orders,  and  use  a  ^ntle  iljprce 
in  put  them  into  executicm, 

^^  She  begs  me  to  remember  her  most  kindly  to  youc 
lordship,  and  bitterly  regrets  that  circumstances  prevent 
her  having  the  pleasure  of  occasionally  seeing  yoi^.  Sh^ 
expresses  a  strong  desire  and  even  a  resplution  t^  M^rite  to 
you,  upon  some  point  which  she  admits  to  be  deeply  i^t^^ 
es^ng  to  herself,  but  which  she  streuuou^ly  detclinef  ,p^ 
fiding  to  us.  She  is  at  present  forbiddejQ  \o  write .  pr  jeadi 
md  it  is  but  for  a  short  period  of  the  d(^y  .tl^aVabe^  j[9 
suificiently  composed  to  allow  herself  to  be  read, to^*;     , ,, 

^^  Certainly,  if  any  thing  were  waqtiijg  tp  ,p.nvijji|(}er  iw 
poor  mortals  of  the  frailty  and  insigmicejjjife.fi^Vc^r^d^ 
^v^ntages^  the  havoc  which  a  few  weeks^  W^olt^Vj^^Hf 
h$t  family  would  afford  a  most  striking <.a^d/,;a3|^uph9)jjr 
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example.  I  declare  to  jour  lordship  my  oonviction^  tfaat^ 
before  two  months  haye  elapsed^  she  will  have  left  ns  for 
ever^  as  far  as  this  life  is  concerned. 

'^  There  is  a  point  of  great  delicacy  connected  with  her 
precarious  situation,  upon  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
touchy  and  yet  it  is  one  of  so  much  importance  that  it  is 
almost  criminal  not  to  call  her  attention  to  it.  I  mean  the 
disposition  of  her  vast  jproperty.  Her  nearest  and  only  re- 
lation of  whom  I  have  ever  heard  her  speak  is  her  aunt 
Jarman^  at  Mopeham ;  and  it  now  appears  that  Mr.  Har- 
bottle  himself  was  a  natural  and  only  son^  and  that  his 
mother  has  long  since  been  dead.  I  have  no  reason  what- 
ever to  believe  that  Mrs.  Harbottle  has  made  any  will^  nor 
can  I  venture^  in  her  present  state  of  mind,  to  say  a  word 
upon  the  subject.  Indeed^  I  doubt  at  this  moment,  whether 
she  is  even  aware  of  the  extent  of  her  fortune  —  she  evinces 
a  total  indifference  towards  every  thing  connected  with 
such  matters,  and  whatever  is  necessary  to  be  done  for 
carrying  on  the  establishment,  she  has  commissioned  me  to 
do,  and  has  delegated  to  me  the  power  of  drawing  upon  a 
considerable  sum  which  she  has  deposited  in  one  of  ihe 
Taunton  banks. 

*'  When  that  sum  was  paid  into  Kinglake's  house  I  am 
not  aware,  for  I  have  not  been  over  to  Taunton  since  our 
arrival  here.  I  was  surprised  at  the  precaution  and  ac* 
tivi^  of  the  measure ;  but  I  conclude  the  arrangement 
was  made  by  her  banker  when  she  was  at  Mopeham. 
Thus,  you  see,  I  have  become  a  sort  of  steward  to  the 
widow,  and  I  feel  myself  bound  to  devote  my  care  and 
attention  to  her  wha  is,  for  her  standing  and  rank  in 
society,  more  isolated  and  alone  in  the  world  than  any 
human  being  I  ever  met  with.  I  should  be  in  better 
spirits  if  I  could  hope  my  stewardship  might  exist  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  I  expect  it  will. 

^^I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  the  letter  which  she 
expresses  a  wish  to  write  to  you  might  contain  some  in« 
formation  or  wish  upon  this  important  subject,  and  if  I 
can,  with  safety  to  her  health,  encourage  her  disposition 
to  make  mwh  a  eommunication,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to 
do  to;    I  ka^e  had  very  satisfactory  accOttDts.f^m  the 
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tolicitors^  and  the  banking-house  m  London^  as  to  the 
investment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Binford 
property  ;  but  I  feel  some  degree  of  nervousness  at  finding 
myself  the  sole  manager  of  concerns  not  exactly  adapted 
to  my  time  of  life^  or  in  accordance  with  my  professional 
avocations.  However^  to  do  our  duty  must  be  our  first 
efibrtj  and^  since  your  lordship's  manifold  engagements  in 
the  gay  and  busy  world  would  be  greatly  interfered  with 
by  a  closer  attention  to  the  minutiae  of  our  trusty  I  am  too 
happy  to  devote  as  much  of  my  time  as  I  can  spare  from 
graver  occupations  to  the  regulation  of  the  ill-fated  widow's 
{tfiairs. 

^'  I  would  venture,  however,  to  suggest  to  your  lordship, 
that,  in  the  next  letter  with  which  you  honour  me,  you 
might  enclose  a  short  note  to  her  —  not,  of  course, 
pointedly  alluding  to  matters  of  business,  and  least  of  all 
to  the  particular  business  which  appears  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, but  calculated  to  excite  her  to  a  reply.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  she  has  something  on  her  mind  which  she 
desires  to  communicate  to  you  specially  —  but,  as  I  have 
already  said,  I  fear  to  argue  the  point,  and  should  rejoice 
if  she  should  voluntarily  undertake  to  answer  a  letter  from 
you,  which,  from  the  extremely  high  terms  in  which  she 
alwajrs  speaks  of  your  lordship,  I  really  think  she  would  be 
very  much  pleased  to  receive." 

Lord  Weybridge  read  the  letter  from  which  these 
pasM^es  are  extracted  with  eager  anxiety,  from  the  first  to 
the  last  line,  in  the  hope  that  Emma's  name  might  onee 
occur  —  but  no,  the  usual  silence  was  preserved ;  and  al- 
though it  appeared  almost  impossible,  associated  as  she  and 
Fanny  were,  to  descant  upon  the  sorrows  and  sickness  of 
the  one,  without,  in  some  d^ree,  alluding  to  the  sympathy 
and  attentions  of  the  other,  —  so  it  was  -— -  the  resolution, 
never  to  hear  from  or  to  be  heard  of  by  George,  remained 
imbroken  and  unaltered,  and  the  absence  of  the  one  magic 
word  from  the  Rector's  epistle  cast  an  unmitigated  gloom 
over  the  whole  of  it. 

It  was  evident  to  George  that  poor  Fanny  was  dying  -— 
it  was  admitted  by  the  Rector  that  she  e&pvessed  the 
'tannest  regard  for  him,  and  the  highest  opi;iiioii  of  him 
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Tb  whom  dad  die  eqmn  thcae  fiMlingii  and  •enlHMNto^ 
•^  the  infennce  «u  conslu^Te  -«*  t»  £m«M  and  har  tidier  t 
«— fliill  then  aha  was  hit  &iend,  nor  weald  ehe  have  |]v» 
doJged  in  each  a  atraa  if  dke  beUered  h  uapieesanl  t»  kor 
deer  and  faithful  ceDapaeioa.  The  buetnees  in  qoeetaDety 
q£  the  wUl,  he  did  not  aee  how  he  could  interfiure  about  s 
hot  upon  o^er  grounds  he  law  good  icoeoas  for  oemplying 
with  Lovdl's  wish  that  he  Bhmdd  write  to  her  ;  je^-^^he 
would  write  such  a  letter  as  she  might  show  £mnia  ^^  or 
periiapa£inna  would  be  commissioned  to  read  it  to  her  :•«» 
and  yet  what'  daie  he  my  P  -^  she  had  insisted  upon  hie 
silence  —  he  too  was  now  doubly  entangled —  if  he  got  his 
ship  and  saved  himself,  for  the  present^  Irom  marrying 
Lady  Catherine^  he  would^  by  the  same  measure^  be  taken 
away  from  the  possibility  of  any  farther  negoeiation  willi 
the  Lo?ells. 

No  man  who  has  not  been  in  a  situation  somewhat  aimiw 
lar  to  that  of  our  gallant  hero,  can  picture  to  himself  th» 
state  of  his  mind  and  feelings  at  this  critical  period  -i-»  ner 
were  his  agitation  and  perturbation  .at  all  calmed  by  the 
announcement^  from  his  lady-mothar^  that  sixteen  friends 
had  already  accepted  the  dinner  invitation  at  Sevemstoke 
lor  the  following  Friday,  and  that  one  hundred  and  seventy*, 
four  cards  were  out  for  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

As  for  her  ladyship,  she  was  now  in  her  element ;  •^-^  fcnr 
Mrs.  Harfaottle  dbe  cared  little  for  her  illness  or  her  sor* 
rows  —  ahe  was  associated  so  entirely  in  her  mind  witib 
the  bane  of  her  existeooe,  the  uno^nding  Bmma,  that 
even  the  afflictions  of  the  one  and  the  magnanimous  oon* 
duct  of  the  other  failed  to  overcome  the  picjudioe  she  had 
taken  against  the  whole  Binford  clique ;  therefore  did  she 
delight  when  she  found  herself,  for  the  first  time  in  hev 
life,  able  to  direct  fetes  and  entertainmasts  upon  a  great 
acale,  and  permit  her  taste  and  fancy  to  luxuriate  in  the 
decorations  of  a  fine  house  upon  the  occasion  of  a  rcnnioii 
of  all  the  g^ace,  and  wealth,  and  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

It  was,  moreover,  edifying  to  observe  how  her  ladyship^ 
in  all  her  ordertngs  and  oountermandiogs,  appeavd  to 
lefcr  to  Lady  Catherine,  always  taking  her  ladyship  as  her 
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eoHipffirion  and  eonniellor  in  the  difflNwnt  &ectioii8  sbe  wu 
ffwimg  t  — *•  ^  Don't  yon  thinks  dear  Gatberiiie^  that  iriU 
look  best  ?  ''-<-*  '^  H&w  wrndd  jan  hmve  it  deiMi,  ray  liive  I " 
aiMl  ball  a  thousand  odtef  expressions  of  sknilar  impe«t» 
all  tending  to  impress  upon  the  youi^  lady's  mind  that 
die^  as  mother  of  the  noMe  lord,  was  only  xebearong^  for 
her  daughter-in*law's  instruetion^  that  which  she  espected 
her  to  perform  as  his  lordship's  mfew 

And^  to  be  candid^  Iiady  Frances  had  a  great  deal  of 
teste -^^slfe  could  not  certainly  claim  the  merit  of  first 
iatrodudng  Mve  fish  into  a  drawing^ocmi^  nor  ajj^ropriate 
to  herself  the  beautiful  design  of  hiding  lights  in  garlands 
of  flowers;  but  she  did  her  best  to  emulate  those  who 
struck  out  sueh  novelties^  and  now  that  the  means  were 
afibrded  her,  her  genius  shone  forth. 

The  filial  attention  of  George  to  his  mother  was  exem- 
plary ;  and  as  her  influence  over  him  was^  in  fact^  un- 
bounded, however  free  he  fancied  himself,  so  his  gratitude 
for  all  her  devotion  to  him  in  his  early  youth  manifested 
itself  upon  his  accession  to  fortune.  On  her  birth-day  he 
presented  her  with  a  magnificent  set  of  diamonds^  such  as 
he  had  heard  her  admire  in  others.  The  famUy  jewels, 
were^  with  some  very  trifling  exceptions,  found  at  the 
bankers'  —  those  he  touched  not:  die  ornaments  which 
he  gave  his  mother  were  beautiful  beyond  even  her  hopes ; 
and  the  Duchess  and  her  daughter  sounded  the  praises,  not 
osly  of  his  goodness  of  heart,  but  'of  the  exc^enee  of  his 
taste,  in  strains  which  ought  to  have  made  lum  proudest  of 
the  proud,  and  vainest  of  the  vain. 

But  no  1 — after  the  two  hours'  sitting,  in  which  Utde 
eaiough  was  said  as  far  as  love  went,  and  still  less  was  doike 
in  the  way  of  painting,  he  retired  to  his  room  to  take 
oounsel  of  MacGopua  with  respect  to  the  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  Lovell,  and  which,  though  it  contained 
no  actual  reproach  for  neglect  of  aetivity  as  executor  to 
Harbottle,  certainly  had  ti^e  efiect  of  reiaindiRg  him  Uiat 
'lie  had  been  somewhat  remiss  with  respect  to  the  widow* 

MacGopuB,  of  course,  negatived  all  his  lordship^  pro* 
positions,  and  contradieted  all  his  assertuma;  but,  as  some** 
thing  like  a  duty  was  to  be  done,  he  erentudly  oame  round 
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to  his  friend's  opinion ;  and,  accordingly^  1^  ihut  dayV 
post.  Lord  Weybridge  wrote  to  the  Rector,  and  enclosed 
such  a  letter  as  he  conceived  most  likely  to  elicit  the  com*- 
munication  which  it  was  thought  expedient  he  should  hare 
with  Mrs.  Harbottle. 

When  he  came  to  the  conclusion  of  his  jepistle,  he  paused 

—  hesitated  —  douhted  —  should  he  follow  the  example 
of  Lovell?  —  should  he  utterly  omit  the  name  of  Emma  ? 

—  what  should  he  do  ?  —  what  ought  he  to  do  ?  —  What 
.will  the  reader  think  hie  did? — After  some  deliberation  he 
folded  the  letter  as  it  was — was  going  to  seal  it  —  had 
directed  it ;  when,  opening  it  for  one  moment,  he  hastily- 
added  :  —  "  Pray  remember  me  to  Miss  LovelL" 

Well !  there  could  be  no  great  harm  in  that,  after  all. 


CHAPTER  VI  I. 


Time  on  Neptune*s  wings 


The  welcome  letter  brings.  "       Old  Samg, 

Thb  post  of  the  succeeding  day  brought^  amongst  other 
letters,  an  answer  from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiraky 
himself,  marked  "  private,"  in  answer  to  George's  a^U«» 
cation  for  a  ship.  It  was  couched  in  the  most  civil  terms, 
^nd  stated  that,  without  entering  into  the  motives  whi<^ 
might  induce  Lord  Weybridge  to  desire  to  be  employed^ 
ihe  first  lord  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  acceding  to  hia 
yrishes,  both  as  to  rank  and  service,  and  that  he  would  .be 
posted  forthwith  to  H.  M.  frigate  Destructive,  of  forty-fovuc 
guns,  which  they  were  bringing  forward  at  Portsmouth, 
and  ^bich  would  be  ready  for  comanssioning  in  about  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight.  The  first  lord  took  the  occasion  of 
expressing  himaelf,  in  the  civilest  manner,  stating  that  the 
P^t^ptiye  WHS  4^t^i^  for  Channel  service,  and  that  Jio 
difficulty  would  be  interposed  to  a  sufficient  leave  of  ab-. 
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sence  for  his  lordship  in  Fehraary^  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  about  the  time  of 
the  opening  of  Parliament. 

George^  when  he  read  this  letter^  and  found  his  end 
achieved^  felt  exactly  Hke  a  school-boy  with  half  a  pound 
of  gunpowder  in  his  pockety  which  he  is  afraid  to  confess 
that  he  has  bought  —  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  announce- 
ment of  the  intelligence  it  contained  would  create  a  tre- 
mendous sensation  in  the  family^  'and^  as  he  always  did^ 
when  he  was  in  doubt  or  difficulty^  he  summoned  his  friend 
iSfacGopus  into  council. 

The  Doctor  read  the  letter  and  threw  it  down  with  a 
sneer ;  for  the  Doctor,  generally  speaking,  cared  little  for 
the  Admiralty,  which,  in  those  days,  had  not  much  to  say 
to  his  department  of  the  service. 

*'  Weli,"  said  his  lordship,  ^^  what 's  the  matter  }  It  is 
very  civil  and  complimentary  ?  *' 

**"  You've  sold  yourself  to  the  devil,"  said  the  Doctor, 
*'  and  he  will  have  you  one  day  or  other." 

''  What  d'ye  mean  ?  " 

^'  Why,  that  you  are  gagged  —  tongue-tied,**  replied 
MacGopus.  "  A  compact  is  entered  into  between  you  and 
the  first  lord  —  he  humours  you  —  you  must  oblige  Mm, 
I  knew  you'd  get  the  ship  —  but  I  foresaw  you  would  lose 
your  independence." 

'^Independence!'*  said  Lord  Weybridge  —  "how  do 
I  compromise  my  independence  ?  I  have  no  object  to  gain 
by  truckling  or  creeping." 

*'  Not  now  you  haven't,**  said  the  Doctor,  '' because  you 
have  got  the  Destructive ;  but,  rely  upon  it,  that's  a  bar- 
gain, and  a  blind  bargain,  and  a  bad  bargain,  and  it 
won't  save  you  from  marrying  Lady  Catherine  —  I  told 
you  so  before  —  I  tell  you  so  again,  and  I  am  more  fall/ 
convinced  than  I  have  been  yet." 

«  WTiy  ?  ** 

*'  The  Duke,  her  brother,  is  coming  here,'*  said  Mao^ 
Gopiis. 

^'  What  the  devil  do  I  care  for  that  ?  **  said  his  lordship  ; 
**  you  don*t  ima^ne  that  I  am  to  be  drilled  into  tnar^ 
rying?*'  .       - 
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''  I  am  Arm  to  my  text — marry  ber  yon  nrnt'—-  ytntt* 
thilly-shally  imiduct  for  tiie  last  three  weeka  has  put  if 
out  of  your  power  to  back  out :  if  you  had  cut  ihe  knot 
the  moment  you  came  back  from  that  place  where  we  went 
to  the  fiinenl  of  the  man  'who  died^  yoa  mig^t  perhapa 
kavia  done  wme  sudi  thing." 

*'  Why>  what  on  eardi  are  yon  talking  about?"  aucl 
George^  "  did  not  you  yourself  adviae  my  not  doing  any 
•Uch  thing?" 

"  Not  I/'  said  the  Doctor ;  **  I  toki  yen  that  I  tbougbl 
you  ought  to  marry  the  lady^  and  giTe  up  the  Panon'a 
Daughter  —  and  so  I  think  still;  bat  if  you  had  not 
bought  with  me^  then  was  your  time  to  break  oiF —  nvw 
you  cannot —  and  so  I  haTe  told  your  mother." 

"  You  have !  and  pray,  idiy  ?  " 

^  Because  I  am  sure  it  Is  right.  Why  have  you  gone 
on  sitting,  and  making  that  beautiful  girl  paint  your  pic* 
tnre,  if  yoa  did  not  mean  her  to  have  the  original  ?  Why 
do  you  stand  leaning  over  her  chair  when  she  is  pkyitig  on 
the  piano-forte  ?  Why  do  you  listen  while  she  is  singiog  ? 
Why  do  you  go  riding  with  her,  and  widking  with  her  ?  ** 

'^  Are  these  crimes  in  society  ?  '*  said  George.  '*  I  wtk 
sure  they  are  not  They  may  be  anongia  the  HotteMKrta 
in  the  Highlands,  or  in  the  coteries  of  the  New  Road  ;  bat 
what  would  you  have  a  man  do  ?  turn  bear  or  boar,  and 
treat  women  who  happen  to  be  in  his  society  as  if  the; 
were  unworthy  of  hia  notice  and  attention  ?  " 

''  Quere,  now,"  said  MacGopus,  *'  what  hare  'the  Hot« 
tentots  to  do  with  the  Higlilnids  ?" 

^'  Psha !  --^  imperturbable  monster ! " 

•*  Dunce,^  said  Ae  Doctor ;  *'  be  a  man  —  rouse  yottr^ 
a^f— see  the  pontion  in  which  you  stand — do  what  ia 
right  and  honourable,  and  you  will  prosper :  you  would 
have  been  just  as  well  without  the  ship,  and  a  good  deal 
better  without  the  obligation  —  however,  that's  done  — - 
ahe's  ibr  Channel  service ;  in  peace  time  she'll  serve  as  a 
yacht^  and  you  can  cruise  about  with  your  noble  lady,  attd 
exhibit  a  splendid  pair  of  aristocrats  to  the  astonished  mul. 
titude." 

'^  You  will  drive  me  mad,"  said  George ;  '*  however. 


promise  me  one  thing --*>•  let  my  mother  <decide  upon  the 
point  witbout  influen<;in|;  her  —  let  me  discuss  with  her  the 
question^  whether  I  mAy  not  postpone  my  marriage  tiJl  tka 
expiration  of  my  command  —  that  is  all  I  ask/' 

'*  I  want  to  influence  nobody^"  said  MacQopus^  ''  ex* 
cept  yourself:  I  should  like  to  see  you  act  in  a  rnann^ 
consistent  with  your  character^  and  agreeably  to  ^e  right 
leelings  of  your  heart  —  you  are  now  playing  the  fool^ —  if 
it  were  any  body  else^  I  diould  think  trying  to  play  the 
knave ;  all  this  trick  about  the  appointment  is  yisiUe  to 
the  naked  eye  —  it's  unlike  you." 

''  That  step  is  irrevocable,"  said  George;  "  I  have 
9sktd  for  employment^  and  go  I  will ;  if  it  will  not  Jireid 
my  union  with  a  person  I  ctmnot  love^  it  will  at  least  rid 
me  of  all  the  disagi^able  consequences  of  it." 
•  To  Xiady  Frances^  George  was  at  lengpth  compelled  to 
proceed—- to  her^  by  degrees^  he  opened  his  very  extras 
ordinary  communication^  shaping  it,  however,  so  as  to 
appear  that  he  had  been  called  upon  for  service.  This  her 
ladyship  evidently  discredited^  and  nodiing  would  convince 
her  of  the  reality  of  the  appointment^  but  a  perusal  of  the 
iffst  lord's  letter,  which  completely  disclosed  the  causes  and 
reasons  of  his  receiving  it. 

.  '^  I  -aiii  thunderHBtnicky"  said  her  ladyship ;  '^  any  thing 
$0  near  madness  I  never  yet  heard  of:  abandon  your 
oomfottST^the  luxuries  by  which  you  are  surrounded^ 
hearts  that  love  you,  a»d  lips  that  praise  you,  for  a  paltry 
CDsntnand  in. peace  time  —  compromising^  too,  your  pariia* 
mentary  independence  to  a  ministry  just  formed,  and  whidi 
either  will  not  last  six  months,  or,  if  it  do,  will  destroy  every 
ditng  but  itself.  Haven't  you  heard  your  uncle  Frederick 
say  dtat  ^  Whigs,  like  pigs,  cut  their  own  throats  when  tkmy 
attempt  to  swim  ? '  and,  if  they  fail  in  doing  that,  the 
^umces  are»  that  more  throats  than  their  own  will  be  cut 
bbfore  they  have  done.  —  Is  it  for  this  that  you  give  up 
all  your  connexions  -*  every  tie  to  home,  and  the  happinesa 
of  your  domestic  circle  -^-^  and,  above  aU,  Catherine  ?  " 

'^  There  you  have  come  to  the  very  point,"  said  George; 
'^  do  you  consider  that  I  give  her  up  by  accepthig  iatm 
ship?" 
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*^  Give  up  her  society  you  must." 

^*  Aye,  but — I  mean^  sball  I,  in  your  opinion^  be 
forced  to  relinquish  that  very  desirable  match  ?  " 

*'  Assuredly  not." 

*^  What  must  be  my  course  ?" 

'*  Why^  if  you  have  a  spark  of  honour  in  your  heart  -— 
if  you  possess  any  one  attribute  of  your  family  —  if  yoa 
are  what  I  have  fondly  hoped  and  prayed  you  might  be 
—  your  marriage  with  Lady  Catherine  must  precede  your 
departure." 

'^  So  MacGopus  says/'  said  George. 

''  And  wisely  and  properly  too/'  replied  Lady  Frances  ; 
''  you  have  not  only  permitted  me  to  negociate  the  mar- 
riage, but  you  have,  by  your  attentions  and  manner  towards 
her,  since  that  event,  fully  justified  all  I  said.  She  is  con- 
yinced  that  she  is  to  be  your  wife  —  of  course  her  delicacy 
never  suffers  her  to  make  any  allusion  to  the  circumstance, 
and  she  waits  with  patience  until  you  shall  begin  the  sub- 
ject But  it  is  understood,  not  only  by  herself  and  her 
mother,  but  by  the  whole  of  her  family,  and  by  her  brother^ 
who  has  recognised  that  understanding  as  the  cause  for  her 
protracted  absence  from  Rochdale,  and  her  long  continued 
visit  here." 

'^  What  am  I  to  say  —  how  am  I  to  act?"  said  Lord 
Weybridge.  '^  I  admit  the  justice  of  many  of  your  ob- 
servations —  I  admit  that,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  I 
authorised  you  to  say  more  than  I  should  even  in  a  calmer 
moment  have  wished  you  to  say  :  but  when  you  recollect 
that,  if  I  had  not  been  suddenly  called  away  the  next 
morning,  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining  my 
meaning,  I  should  have  revoked  that  authority ;  and  when 
you  also  recollect  that  the  excitement,  under  the  influence 
of  which  I  gave  you  the  permission  to  speak  to  tlie  Duchess, 
"was  created  by  rumours  and  reports,  all'  of  which  haye 
since  been  proved  to  be  groundless;  and  that  whatever  else 
of  irritation  I  endured  was  produced  by  the  calm  and 
placid  interruption  and  contradiction  of  your  present  great 
friend  and  ally,  the  Doctor  ;  I  think  you  will  make  snch 
allowances  as  might  induce  you  to  put  an  end  to  the 


altogether^  without  Ihe  iU^test  imputfttioii  upon  either  of 
our  characters/' 

'^  With  all  these  causes^  my  dear  George^'*  said  her 
ladyship,  ^^  Lady  Catherine  has  no  conoem  ;  and  I  only 
ask  you^  besides  the  opinion  which  your  most  extraordinary 
conduct  with  regu'd  to  her  would  be  calculated  to  excite» 
to  consider  what  my  portion  is.  I  stand  before  her  family 
in  the  character  either  of  an  eager  and  unauthorised  nego. 
tiator  for  the  hand  of  the  young  lady^  or  as  having  misre- 
presented altogether  your  views  and  sentiments.  Ask 
yourself  what  will  be  thought  of  all  this  ?  If  die  young 
person  who  cac^ht  your  fancy  at  Binford  remained  as 
ready  to  throw  herself  into  your  arms  as  she  seemed  to  be 
at  one  time^  you  might  have  some  reason  for  hesitating ; 
but  she  has  discarded  —  affronted  you^  and  declared^  with 
a  pertness  wholly  unsuited  to  her  place  in  society,  that 
she  will  never  enter  a  family  with  which  she  is  not  upon 
a  perfect  equality." 

^'  I  have  no  desire  to  go  into  any  argument  upon  that 
subject,"  said  George ;  '^  I  had  hoped,  by  the  step  I  have 
taken  about  my  employment  on  service,  to  postpone  the 
eondusion  of  an  affair  in  which  my  heart  is  not^  nor  ever 
will  be,  concerned  ;  but  if  it  is  put  to  me  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  and  a  point  of  honour,  I  have  only  to  repent  the 
rashness  which  induced  me  to  commit  myself,  and  do  that 
which  is  right." 

'*  There  spoke  my  own  George,"  said  Lady  Frances , 
'*  you  now  see  with  your  own  eyes  " 

'^  Not  so,**  said  George  ;  *'  I  see  with  the  eyes  of  others; 
but  I  must  give  way,  when  in  addition  to  your  view  of  the 
case,  I  refer  myself  to  MacGopus  (whose  principles  of 
honour  are  scrupuloudy  rigid,  and  who,  with  all  his  per- 
▼erseness  of  expression,  never  fails  to  judge  correctly)^  and 
receive  from  him  a  simOar  decision  against  me.  One 
fiavoar  I  entieat ;  and  upon  the  condition  that  it  is  granted 
I  will  submit  to  any  thing  ;  let  no  notice  be  taken  of  what 
you  know  to  be  a  change  in  my  determination.  I  cannot 
make  an  alteration  in  my  manner  towards  Catherine ;  leti 
it  be  understood  that  every  thing  is  in  progress  to  the 
point  which  you  all  seem  to  think  so  desirable,  and  let 
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matters  go  on  as  they  are.  Recollect  the  struggle  I  am  to 
make  :  if  unhappiness  follows^  be  the  fault  where  it  ought, 
I  must  be  the  victim.'^ 

"Well,  but  uow,  dear  George,"  said  Lady  Frances; 
who  having  worked  him  into  this  lukewarm  compHanoe 
with  her  wishes,  '^  do  write  to  this  first  lord,  or  whoever 
your  correspondent  is,  and  teU  him  that  you  don't  want  the 
ship ;  that  you '* 

*^  No,  not  I,"  said  George ;  "  no  ship  —  no  wife  ;  if  it 
were  not  that  I  had  a  handsome  excuse  to  separate  myself 
from  the  lady  to  wh<)m  I  am  in  honour  bound,  I  should 
not  so  readily  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement.  I  tell  you 
that  the  impression  made  upon  my  heart  by  Miss  Lovell — 
an  impression  strongly  increased  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
her  entire  innocence  of  every  imputation  against  her  —  is 
such  that  time  alone  can  weaken  it,  or  reconcile  me  to  an 
existence  shared  with  any  other  woman.  I  am  ready  to 
marry — to  please  others ;  but  I  am  resolved  to  go  to  sea  — 
to  please  myself.  Lady  Catherine  is  an  Englishwoman, 
and  will  not,  therefore,  object  to  her  husband's  resolution 
to  obey  the  call  of  his  country.*' 

^^This,''  said  Lady  Frances,  "appears  to  be  so  near /in- 
sanity, that»  my  dear  George,  I  really——" 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  George,  "  I  have  said  —  yoa 
have  the  condition  upon  which  I  am  ready  to. fulfil  my 
engagements."  •    . 

'^But  do  you  think  Catherine  will  subscribe  to  that 
condition  ?  " 

''  That  is  not  my  affair,"  said  George ;  ^^  1  have  applied 
for  employment,  because  1  thought  it  would  relieve  me 
from  this  tie ;  you  tell  me  it  will  not :  well  and  good  ;  I 
have  obtained  the  favour  1  asked,  and  1  shall  have  the  com- 
mand of  which  through  life  I  have  been  ambitious ;  I 
cannot  relinquish  it.  Announce,  therefore,  to  the  Duchess 
that  X  have,  got  such  a  command,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
time.  I  have  myself  little  doubt  that  the  arrangenuent 
will  be  almost  as  agreeable  to  Lady  Catherine  as  mys^f  ; 
and  she,  as  mistress  of  Severnstoke,  will  have  the  advan*- 
tage  of  your  society,  that  of  her  mother,  and  of  as  many  of 
her  friends  and  relations  as  she  may  consider  agreeable." 
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'^  This  is  the  most  unaccountable — inconsistent  scheme 
—  leaving  all  your  — " 

"  Madam,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  ^'I  make  the  greatest 
sacrifice  I  can  make  to  justify  your  conduct.  I  give  up 
eternally  the  hopes  of  happiness  —  I  ask  but  one  condi- 
tion, and  you  hesitate.  At  the  end  of  my  three  years  com- 
mand my  mind  may  be  more  reconciled  to  circumstances, 
and  less  under  the  influence  of  the  fatal  passion,  which  I 
cannot  now  pretend  to  conquer.  I  relinquish  £mma  —  I 
accept  Catherine,  and  by  the  help  of  Providence,  and  from 
die  effects  of  time,  I  trust  I  may  return  to  my  wife  with 
an  undivided  affection,  and  that  our  future  lives  may  prove 
as  happy  as  I,  at  least,  have  any  right  to  expect.'* 

*^  A  more  extraordinary  compact,  perhaps,  never  was 
entered  into,"  said  Lady  Frances ;  '*  however,  I  must  not 
stand  out  upon  terms.  And  pray  how  long  do  you  expect 
it  will  be  before  this  odious  ship  will  be  ready  for  sea  ? " 

"  Perhaps,  three  weeks,  a  month,  or  five  weeks,"  said 
George ;  "  she  will  be  ready  for  me  in  less  than  haJf  that 
time?" 

^^  And  how  should  the  marriage  take  place  before  that 
period?"  said  Lady  Frances. 

^^  I  think  it  extremely  absurd,  and  I  have  said  so,"  said 
George ;  ^^  but  you  find  me  in  all  things  obedient  to  your 
will :  therefore  do  you  make  your  arrangements." 

"But  surely  you  will  avow  your  intentions  to  Cathe«> 
rine?" 

^'  I  consider  that  done,"  said  Lord  Weybridge ;  ''^  I 
have  acted,"  they  tell  me,  as  if  I  acknowledge  myself  her 
affianced  lover ;  and,  therefore,  all  we  have  to  discuss  is 
the  happy  day." 

*'  I  can  scarcely  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience,"  said 
Lady  Frances,  "  to  permit  you  to  marry  this  dear  amia(ble 
girl  under  the  influence  of  such  feelings ;  and  yet  — — " 

"  Oh !  I  will  be  any  thing  you  please,"  said  George; 
"I  will  bring  on  the  subject  this  very  day — for  as'^Ott 
say  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost — and  we  shall  be  exceed- 
ingly joyous,  and  all  will  go  well  and  gaily."'    ' 

These  words  were  uttered  by  Lord  Weybifid^^'  in  k  tohe 
of  such  cutting  irony,  with  a  look  which  so  entirely  belied 
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the  exprtmsiM  he  had  uttered^  ikmt  faiBmoUier  begin  really 
to  fear  that  the  calanuty  which  she  thought  had  he£i]len 
him  when  he  solicited  for  a  ship  had  come  vpon  him  more 
decidedly  and  more  seriously. 

^'  My  dear  child*  be  rational." 
.   ^'  I  am  rational^"  said  he,  '^  and  resolved ;  you  fMPepave 
the  ladies  for  my  departure  od  service,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  me." 

When  he  parted  from  his  parent,  the  manner  of  Lord 
Weybridge  was  very  unsatisfactory;  there  was  a  reckless- 
ness in  his  mode  of  conducting  himself  which  terrified  her; 
and  she  began  to  recollect  that  a  third  cousin,  twice  re. 
moved,  of  the  first  Lord  Weybridge,  had  died  mad,  and 
thence,  by  a  graceful  slide  down  the  family-tree,  her  lady- 
ship traced  out  the  consanguinity,  and  almost  trembled  at 
the  probability  of  her  dear  George's  being  affiscted  with  the 
family  failiog. 

The  moment  she  had  sufficiently  recovered  herself  from 
the  agitation  which  the  interview  had  occasioned,  she 
sought  and  found  the  Duchess  and  Lady  Catherine :  to 
ihem  she  explained  the  history  of  the  ship,  and  the  ap- 
pointment, and  the  honourable  fedings  of  George,  ivho 
would  let  nothing  like  comfort,  or  ehse,  or  independence 
interfere  with  his  duty. 

^'  There  is  one  great  point  gained  by  the  event,  I  think," 
said  her  ladyship ;  *'  George,  as  I  forewarned  you,  is  so 
exceedingly  shy  and  reserved,  that  he  would  have  gone  on 
'loving,'  as  he  says,  widi  our  dear  Catherine,  and  never 
have  taken  courage  to  propose  in  form,  or  solicit  her,  as 
to  any  ulterior  arrangements ;  now  diat  the  moment  is 
arrived  in  which  he  is  called  upon  to  decide,  he  has  gone 
to  his  room  to  write,  to  summon  one  ef  his  solicitors 
hither  to  talk  over  business,  and  will  I  know,  Catherine, 
put  some  very  sly  yet  serious  questions  to  you  this  very 
evening." 

^'i  My  dear  Lady  Frances,"  said  the  young  lady,  '^  you 
quite  terrify  me ;  besides,  supposing  he  should  be  smoua, 
what  a  strange  iq»pearanoe  his  running  away  so  soon  will 
have  •! " 

"  You  have  no  idea  of  his  sensitiveness  about  jthe   ser^ 
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Tke,"  said  Lady  Frances;  ^'the  e£^t  will  only  be  to 
mark  hi»  deYotion  to  you^  and  his  anxiety  to  secure  your 
hand  before  his  departure ;  besides  which^  as  his  frigate  is 
destined^  at  least  for  the  present^  for  Channel  service^  you 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  his  society  by  taking  up  your  resi- 
dence at  the  porl  at  which  he  may  be  principally  stationed." 

^'  Poor^  dear  Catherine  !  "  said  the  Duchess,  '^  and  she 
hates  a  ship  so  dreadfully  !  " 

*•'  Oh^  mamma/'  said  Lady  Catherine,  '^  I  am  sure  I 
should  never  hate  any  thing  my  husband  liked." 

'^  That,  my  love,"  said  the  Duchess,  '^  is  not  quite  so 
clear  to  me ;  but,  however,  duty  is  duty,  and  the  only  pro- 
voking part  of  the  affair  is,  that  he  should  have  been 
selected  just  at  the  particular  moment.' 

Wholly  unsolicited  on  hi$  part,"  said  Lady  Frances  ; 

that  you  may  be  quite  sure  of — for  who  in  his  senses 
would  quit  all  the  agr^mens  of  life,  and  the  society  of 
those  whom  he  most  loves  and  admires,  to  be  tossed  about 
in  a  creaking  ship  without  a  chance  of  honour  or  glory 
during  the  peace  ?  " 

^'  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Lady  Catherine,  "  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  that  honour  and  glory  are  not  taken  into 
the  present  calculation.  I  shall  be  much  more  at  ease 
about  George  while  he  has  only  the  dangers  of  the  sea  to 
contend  with,  than  I  should  if  I  were  living  in  daily  ex* 
pectation  of  hearing  of  some  desperate  action,  in  which  he 
was  either  to  be  killed  or  wounded." 

By  the  tone  in  which  the  young  lady  spoke,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  she  had  always  understood  the  engagen^nt  be* 
tween  her  and  Greorge  to  have  been  concluded ;  and  that 
she  really  believed  the  account  which  Lady  Frances  gave 
of  her  son's  shyness  and  diffidence^  and  attributed  his  per« 
sonal  silence  upon  the  subject  to  those  particular  causes 
The  composure,  too,  with  which  she  discussed  the  oddity 
of  appearance,  which  his  sudden  departure  after  their  mar« 
riage  would  have,  and  the  checking  look  which  the  Duchess 
gave  her  when  she  affected  to  pout  about  it^  all  would  have 
proved  to  the  careful  observer  that>  however  scant  the  pro* 
portion  of  love  which  his  lordship  might  bring  to  the  altar^ 
it  was  quite  sufficient  to  reciprocate  the  affectioos  of  his 
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intended^  yflio,  although  liking  him  extremely,  had  never 
heen  wamifed  hy  his  attentions  into  any  feelings  of  a  tendet^ 
nature,  and  who  had  persevered  in  her  pursuit  of  him 
rather  from  pique  than  preference. 

''  I  have  done  it,  old  gentleman,"  said  his  lordship  to 
MacGopus,  who  came  into  his  room  almost  immediately 
after  Lady  Frances  had  left  it. 

''  What  ?  — " 

"  Consented  to  the  marriage  with  Lady  Cathoine,**  said 
his  lordship. 

'^  You  have  done  a  very  foolish  thing,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  hut  you  could  not  help  yourself." 

'^  1  have  written  to  Wickins^  Snell,  and'  Sihthorpe  to 
send  down  forthwith." 

"  Qusre,  now — who  areWickins,  Snell,  and  Sihthorpe  }" 

"  My  attorneys  —  one  of  them  will  he  with  us  in  a 
couple  of  days,  or  on  the  third  at  farthest." 

"  What  d'ye  want  with  attorneys  ?" 
*    "  Settlements." 

'^  Oh  ! — ah  f  I  had  forgotten  all  the  preliminaHes," 
said  the  Doctor. 

'^  I  must  have  a  serious  conversation,  I  suppose,  with 
the  Duchess — or — I  tell  you  what,  my  dear  Mac — 1 
win  make  an  agreement  not  to  touch  upon  husiHess  till*  the 
lawyer  comes  ;  he  shaU  have  the  conversation.** 

"  WhsLtj  talk  hy  attorney,  eh  ?  that's  not  had,*'*  said  the 
Doctor.  '      ' 

^^  I'll  leave  the  whole  arrangement  to  her  Grace  and  the 
solicitor  —  I  shall  get  another  short  respite,  and  save  a 
world  of  trouhle.  As  to  Catherine,  I  must  he  a  little  molte 
gentle  this  evening,  for  after  all  she  is  a  nice  girl:" 

*'  I  for  once  agree  with  you,  and  I  believe  you  really 
think  so." 

''  I  should,  hut " 

"Ah!" 

^^  However,  the  plan  I  have  hit  on  is  the  wisest  —  I 
fetter  myself  for  life ;  all  I  have  done  is  to  lengthen  my 
tether  for  a  year  or  two." 

'     '^  All  that  I  disapprove  of,"  said  the  Doctor  ;  "  how- 
ever, you  must  have  your'  ^ay  —  you  were  always  fond  of 
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a  bit  of  romance  —  but  I  do  think  preferring  a  frigate  to 
what  you  kave  behind " 

^^  What  would  you  say  if  I  gave  it  up,  then  ?  " 

'^  I  would  not  give  it  up  either^"  said  the  Doctor. 

''  Then  I  'U  keep  it." 

"  Why,  I  don't  know,  I*m  not  sure  about  that." 

''  WeU,  leave  me  to  myself — let  me  have  the  next  two 
clear  days  to  consider  my  bearings,  and  I  shall  do :  of 
course  they  will  be  glad  enough  to  get  back  the  ship,  if  I 
resign  it,  and  say  that  my  marriage  will  interfere  with  my 
proposed  arrangement,  eh  } " 

"  Take  your  own  way  —  you  have  now  got  your  own 
leave  and  your  mother's,  and  it  is  deuced  hard  if  you  can't 
please  yourself." 

"  But  while  that  one  dear  object  rules  here  —  here  in 
my  heart " 

''  Psha ! "  said  MacGopus,  *'  come  to  luncheon  —  let 
me  hear  no  more  about  hearts  —  you  have  made  yourself 
quite  tom-noddy  enough  about  hearts ;  so  let  us  go  along 
and  meet  the  ladies,  and  let  me  see  you  behave  like  a  man. 
Recollect,  that  by  this  time  they  know  the  whole  history  of 
the  ship  and  your  proposed  expedition  —  judge  for  your- 
self, and  act  for  yourself ;  come,  come  away." 

Lord  Wey bridge,  so  shortly  destined  himself  to  com- 
mand, implicitly  obeyed  the  Doctor ;  and  the  party,  were 
seated  at  luncheon  when  the  conversation  took  the  turn 
MacGopus  had  anticipated,  and  more  was  done  in  the 
way  of  forwarding  the  great  business  of  the  family  in  the 
next  two  hours,  than  had  been  effected  in  the  last  six 
weeks.  Indeed,  the  conversation  became  so  animated  and 
easy,  that  Lady  Catherine  and  Lord  Weybridge  began  to 
arrive  at  little  scoldings  and  recriminations,  and  she  even 
went  the  length  of  insisting  upon  his  giving  up  his  odious 
Destructive,  of  which  he  spoke  in  the  most  glowing 
terms  of  enthusiasm,  although  he  had  never  seen  her ;  as 
captains  invariably  do  when  talking  of  their  craft,  whether 
she  be  as  short  and  as  bluff'-bowed  as  a  collier,  or  ai^  sharp 
and  as  choppy  as  a  wedge. 

Every  thing  was  now  settled :  Lady  Frai|cl?8  ^as  pin  high 
spirits,  Lady  Catherine,  lively  and.  gay,  and,  George,  who 
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himsdf  had  amrannoed  the  arrival  of  his  lawyer  on  the 
sacceeding  Sunday^  was  in  remarkably  high  spirits,  wfaieh 
from  their  yiolenoe  his  mother  feared  were  not  altogether 
natural ;  and  attributed  to  the  sherry  whieh  he  had  swal- 
lowed at  luncheon^  rather  than  to  the  feelings  of  the  hearty 
the  viyacity  he  displayed  and  the  Tolubility  with  which  he 
talked. 

In  a  snhsequent  conversation  between  MacGopus  and 
Lady  Frances^  they  both  agreed  that  they  thought  the 
chances  were,  he  would  give  np  the  frigate;  that  he 
seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  the  step  he  was  in 
flome  sort  compelled  to  take^  and  that  a  little  persuasion 
would  induce  him  to  make  his  election  between  Grosvenor- 
square  and  Sevemstoke,  with  Lady  Catherine  and  all  his 
comforts,  and  his  Mi^esty's  ship  Destructive  cruising 
during  a  sharp  winter,  employed,  perhaps,  in  overhauling 
the  merchant  ships  of  our  allies^  under  the  orders  of  a 
non-intervention  ministry^  or  carrying  out  fresh  beef  to  a 
bevy  of  traders  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel,  during  a 
hard  frost.  MacGopus  promised  her  ladyship  to  open  his 
eyes  to  the  wildness  of  his  nautical  scheme,  a  service  in 
which  he  wss  likely  to  be  sincerely  active,  inasmuch  as  the 
noble  lord  had  expressed  his  immoveable  intention  of 
pressing  him  into  the  service  of  accompanying  him. 

The  next  day's  sitting  for  the  picture — the  last  bat  two 
•— *  was  infinitely  more  lively  and  agreeable  than  any  of  the 
preceding  ones  had  been.  The  ice  was  broken,  and  the 
betrothed  pair  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  talk  prospect- 
ively, and  build  castles ;  and  Lady  Catherine  was  less 
reserved  and  infinitely  pleasanter  than  Geoi^  had  ever 
yet  seen  her.  At  dinner^  some  of  the  smaller  neighbours 
were  invited,  and  the  day  passed  off  agreeably,  and  every 
thing  looked  smilingly. 

The  following  morning  George  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Lovell,  in  which,  after  acknowledging  Lord  Wey- 
bridge's  last,  he  called  his  attention  to  an  enclosure  frtnn 
Mrs.  Harbottle.  It  had  cost  her  some  hours  to  write,  and 
ishe  appeared  greatly  exhausted  after  she  had  concluded 
it.  The  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  answer  to  Lord  Wey« 
bridge's  letter,  was  the  removal  of  the  party  across  the 
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country  ta  Sidmoath.  Mrs.  Harbotde  had  borne  the 
journey  much  better  than  could  have  been  hoped^  but  had 
continued  in  a  sad  state  of  weakness  since  their  arriyal  at 
their  new  residence. 

George  opened  the  carefully  sealed  note  from  Fanny 
with  deep  interest^  and  read  as  follows : 

^'  I  am  faint  and  weak,  dear  Lord  Weybridge — much 
weaker  and  fainter  than  when  you  kindly  came  to  see  me. 
It  is  only  by  fits  and  starts  that  I  can. sit  up  to  write  this ; 
but  I  am  anxious  to  do  what  I  feel  is  my  duty  to  the  most 
deserving  of  Grod's  created  beings.  I  am  speaking  of 
dear,  good  Emma.  She  is  struggling  with  feelings  which 
will  vanquish  her  before  she  can  conquer  them.  No  sigh 
escapes  her  —  no  tears  fall  from  her  eyes  —  but  she  is 
a  martyr  to  an  attachment  which  she  has  determined  to 
overcome. 

*'  She  will  never  relax — never  yield ;  and  her  father — 
and  where  is  there  on  earth  a  better  man  ? — supports  her 
in  her  resolution.  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  one  word 
to  prejudice  you  against  your  nearest  relation !  but  Lady 
Frances  has  been  cruel  to  her — cruel  far  beyond  her  deserts. 
Could  Emma  feel  that  she  entered  your  family  on  terms 
of  equality,  all  would  be  well.  Her  attachment  to  you  is 
unshaken — nay^  believe  me,  stronger  than  ever.  She 
speaks  of  you,  and  wonders  when  your  marriage  is  to 
take  place.  Oh !  let  it  be  never.  The  day  may  come 
-—  vfill  come,  when  Miss  Lovell  may  unhesitatingly  advanee 
her  pretensions.  Be  that  my  care,  I  owe  every  comfort 
and  consolation  I  possess  in  the  world  to  her  and  her 
excellent  father.  Should  I  not  be  the  most  ungrateful  of 
beings  if  I  did  not  secure  her  happiness  ?  I  believe  it 
to  be  in  my  powa*.  I  discredit  the  whole  report  of  your 
intended  marriage:  the  delay,  the  silence  about  it,  con- 
vinces me  it  must  be  all  a  fabrication.  I  cannot,  I  am 
sure,  remain  long  in  this  world;  consider  this,  then,  dear 
Xiord  Weybii^e,  as  a  dying  request —  continue  to  cheriali 
the  recollection  of  Emma,  as  she  cherishes  her  regard  for 
you^  and  rely  upon  it  all  will  be  well.   . 

^'  A  thousand  thanks  are  due  to  you  for  all  your  kind* 
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nesses  to  a  distressed^  wretched  woman,  whose  *h<q»68;  are 
blighted  —  whose  heart  is  broken  — -  and  who  seeks  nothing 
but  the  grave  as  a  passage  to  another  and  a  better  wodd. 
If  you  answer  this,  do  not  allude  to  what  I  haye  said  of 
Emma.  When  I  am  very  ill,  I  request  her  to  open  my 
letters  and  read  them  to  me.  I  would  not  for  the  world 
have  her  know  that  I  had  touched  upon  this  subject. 
Farewell,  dear  Lord  Weybridge !  Remember  my  request 
— .  my  advice  —  my  prayer. 

^*  Yours,  truly, 

''  F.  II.'* 

This  was  an  agreeable  letter  to  receiye  just  at  the  mo>- 
ment  that  he  had  concluded  —  now  irrevocably — his  union 
with  Lady  Catherine.  The  appeal  of  his  most  affectionate 
friend  must  go  unattended  to,  and  the  voice  from  her 
deathbed  be  unheeded.  It  certainly  seemed  as  if  fate  and 
fortune,  after  having  conspired  to  exalt  and  dignify  the 
gallant  baron,  had  now  clubbed  to  make  him  miserable. 
As  to  answering  the  letter,  what  earthly  good  could  that  do? 
The  announcement  of  his  marriage  would  follow  so  closely 
upon  any  thing  he  might  offer  by  way  of  explanation,  that 
it  would  be  almost  insulting  to  make  any  reply.  One 
thing  appeared  evident  by  Fanny's  letter, — that  she  intended 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  her  friend  as  far  as  fortune  was 
concerned,  and  that  instead  of  having  neglected  to  make  a 
disposition  of  her  property,  as  Lovell  had  feared,  she  had 
bequeathed  so  much  of  it  to  £mma  as  should  give  her 
rank  in  the  aristocracy  of  wealth.  What  it  meant,  how*- 
ever,  one  way  or  another,  mattered  little  to  poor  Geoirge^ 
who  was  called  away  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  this  me- 
lancholy document  to  join  Xf^dy  Catherine  in  a  ride. 

A  pretty  moment  for  such  an  invitation !  With  the 
entreaty  of  a  dying  friend  in  his  pocket  not  to  forget  the 
being  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  him,  with  his  eyes  half- 
filled  wi(h  tears,  and  his  heart  ready  to  burst,  to  be  obliged 
to  movnt  a  great  tear-away  chestnut  horse,  and  scamper 
gvei;  the  turf  with  the  betrothed  of  his  heart,  to  whom  he 
had  engaged  himself  to  be  married  the  next  week,  upon 
condition  of  sailing  away  from  her  the  week  after  I 
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.  'Away  they  went^  her  ladyship  in  the  highest  possible 
spirits^  and  quite  charming  enough  to  have  fascinated  any 
body  whose  heart  had  been  entirely  free.  Towards  George 
all  her  extra  gaiety  was  evidently  misdirected ;  and  on  their 
return  Lady  Catherine  could  not  avoid  a  remark  that  she 
thought  Lord  Weybridge  had  surprisingly  relapsed  into  his 
old  melancholy  since  the  preceding  evening.  His  mother^ 
who  knew  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lovell, 
shrewdly  suspected  the  cause  of  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn ; 

For  by  this  light !  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty, 

Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me.  Shakspearb. 

The  situation  in  which  Lord  Weybridge  was  now  placed^ 
or  rather  in  which  he  had  placed  hin^self,  was  perhaps  as 
unenviable  as  his  bitterest  enemy  could  have  wished.  The 
effect  produced  by|Mrs.  Harbottle's  communication  was  not 
easily  to  be  overcome ;  and  when^  moreover^  it  is  recollected 
that^  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  amiabilities  of  the  mornings 
his  lordship  had  to  do  the  '*  honours  "  to  a  large  party  who 
had  been  invited  to  dinner  that  day^  and  to  a  '^  little  dance  " 
in  the  evenings  it  may  naturally  be  imagined  that  his  varied 
occupations  demanded  a  more  than  usual  share  of  attention. 
To  reply  to  Lovell  by  return  of  post  was  absolutely  and 
indispensably  necessary :  his  communication  with  regard 
to  the  duties  of  the  executorship  positively  reqidred  it ; 
but  with  respect  to  Fanny  —  what  could  he  do.^  The 
more  he  <M>nsidered  her  letter,  the  more  he  was  convinced 
that  she  had  made  a  disposition  of  her  vast  property  in 
favour  of  Lovell  and  his  daughter^  and  had  done  so  with- 
out hinting  at  her  proceedings  to  either  of  them ;  thus 
enhancing  the  value  of  her  noble  bequest  by  a  ddicacy  the 
most  refined^  and  a  consideration  the  most  geneiious.    Btit 
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of  thii  he  daied  sty  Rodiing  to  ber^  because  be  was  pro- 
hibited by  her  own  injuiictioiis  from  touching  upon  any 
inlr|ect  which  it  might  not  be  conaidered  desiraUe  to  com- 
municate to  her  aflfbctionate  friends.  The  same  prohibition 
more  particularly  extended  to  any  allusion  to  Emraa^  for 
Fanny  had  specially  entreated  him  to  take  no  notice  what- 
ever of  any  thing  she  had  said  in  her  letter  connected  with 
that  young  lady^  Of  what  then  could  his  answer  consist  ? 
—  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  her  letter?  Would  not 
this  appear  ungrateful  for  all  the  kind  intelligence  she  bad 
given  him  ?  Would  it  not  appear  apathetic  and  indifferent, 
where,  in  fact,  all  his  dearest  interests  centred  —  interests, 
too,  which  he  had  on  the  very  moment  forgone  —  hopes 
that  he  had  abandoned  —  happiness  that  he  had  rejected  } 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  fairest,  the  honestest,  and  the 
wisest  course  he  could  take,  would  be  to  announce  to 
LoveU,  in  the  least  oSensive  manner  possible,  the  ap- 
proaching ill-omened  marriage  with  Catherine,  to  which 
he  had  consented.  In  a  week  or  two  the  newspapers 
would  announce  it  to  the  world,  and  how  unfeeling  and 
base  would  it  appear  to  let  such  a  piece  of  intelligence 
meet  the  eyes  of  bia  still  attached  Emma  through  such  a 
channel!  It  appeared  to  him  to  require  more  courage 
than  he  possessed  to  set  about  this  work:  however,  it 
must  be  dmie,  and  after  revolving  in  his  mind  the  various 
means  of  doing  it  best,  he  decided  upon  confining  his 
letter  to  Lovdil  to  mere  matters  of  business,  and  unbar- 
thening  his  heart  to  Fanny ;  and  without  referring  to  any 
thing  she  had  said  in  her  communication  to  him,  witfl 
respect  to  Emma,  stete  his  case,  with  dl  the  alleviating 
circumatanoea,  so  that  if  Emma  did  read  her  friend's 
letter,  it  would  contain,  in  fact,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
every  thing  he  desired  to  say  to  her  upon  the  hateful  sub- 
ject, but  which,  after  her  resolution  not  to  receive  a  line 
from  him,  he  knew  it  would  be  usdess  to  address  to  her. 
self  directs 

Lord  Weybridge  accordingly  sat  down,  and  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Harbottle  what  fbUowa :  — 


**  Sevenistoke,  Dec.  10.  1SS0> 
**  My  dear  Friend: 
''  I  reedved  wi&  gratitude  your  kind  letter^  and  re- 
joice to  find  you  snfficiently  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of 
your  lait  reraoral^   to  write  so  much  at  length.     I  do 
assare  you  that  all  my  humble  efibrts  to  be  useful  are 
amply  repaid  by  the  expression  of  your  thanks.     I  only 
lament  that  the  varied  drcumstances  connected  with  the 
unfortunate  —  for  so  I  sincerely  call  it  —  change  in  my 
position,  have  hindered  me  from  more  particularly  evincing 
my  desire  to  be  of  service.     It  gives  me  some  consolation 
to  know  that  your  interests  will  in  no  degree  sufier^  while 
under  the  superintendence  of  our   excellent   friend    Mr.^ 
Lovell. 

'^  You  will  be  surprised  —  as  I  am  myself^  and  bewil- 
dered —  to  hear  that  I  have  been  driven  into  the  fulfilment 
of  the  marriage  whidi  my  mother  somewhat  prematurely 
announced  to  our  friends.  Under  a  false  impression^  de- 
rived from  misrepresentation  and  calumny^  I  hastily  per- 
mitted a  pledge  to  be  given^  which  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  redeem:  and  since  I  have  been  so  severely  punished 
by  the  decided  rejection  of  the  only  being  who  ever  could 
have  made  my  happiness,  I  am  citfeleBs  of  what  is  to  hap- 
pen to  me. 

"  I  have  not  a  word  to  breathe  against  Lady  Catherine 
Hargrave,  who  is  amiable,  handsome,  and  accomplished ; 
nor  have  I  any  one  so  blame  but  myself  for  the  rashness 
with  which  I  jiermitted  myself  to  fall  into  the  snares 
wiiich  my  mollier  laid  for  me.  To  her  conduct  to  Miss 
Lovell  I  attribute  the  resentment  whidi  has  induced  her 
to  prohibit  my  again  addresdng  her,  and  lite  exdtement  of 
that  just,  but,  as  far  as  I  am  conoenied,  crud  pride,  which 
led  her  to  put  a  period  to  our  aequaintance.  That  you 
may  judge  how  far  diis  marriage  is  a  matter  of  my  own 
choice,  I  must,  tell  you,  that  in  hopes  of  avoiding  it,  I 
have  secured  an  appointment  to  a  frigate  which  wiH  be 
ready  for  sea  in  three  weeks  or  a  m<Hith,  and  diat,  failing 
HI  escaping  the  trammds  which  had  been  spread  for 
me,  and  forced  as  I  am,  by  what  I  em  told  honour  and 
justice  demand,  into  this  to  me  most  wretched  connection. 
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I  propose  quitting  my  home  and  my  bride  in  &e  firefc 
week  of  what  is  called  the  honeymoon^  to  assume  the  com<- 
mand  of  my  ship,  and  in  the  solitude  of  my  station,  devote 
myself  to  a  sincere  repentance  of  my  follies,  and  to  an 
earnest  endeavour  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  lot  —  whidi'  I 
must  admit  has  been  partly  my  own  election  —  but  whidi 
never  would  have  befallen  me,  if  £mma  could  have  for- 
given my  error,  and  overcome  her  own  resentment. 

''  It  is  true  I  applied,  in  a  moment  of  something  like 
madness,  for  the  command  of  the  ship :  my  impression 
was,  that  my  going  on  service  would  put  an  end  to  the 
afiPair  with  Lady  Catherine  —  or  rather  the  affair  between 
my  mother  and  the  Duchess  of  Malvern;  but  I  was 
deceived :  then  I  imagined  that  my  firm  resolution  to 
proceed  to  my  ship  as  soon  after  the  marriage  as  the  service 
required,  would  have  induced  the  contrivers  of  it  to  refuse 
its  completion  under  a  condition  which  must  make  my 
indifference  plain  to  the  world.  But  no  -*-  they  have 
determined  that  by  the  laws  of  society  I  am  bcNind  to 
fulfil  an  engagement  which  in  fact  I  never  entered  into,  and 
are  satisfied  to  let  it  appear  that  my  anxiety  to  serve  my 
king  and  country,  by  cruising  about  the  Channel  during 
a  profound  peace,  is  paramount  to  every  other  fe^iog 
in  my  breast ;  and  that  the  command  of  the  vessel  which 
1  have  got,  instead  of  being  obtained  by  special  application 
from  myscdf,  has  been  a  tribute  of  approbation  of  my  pro- 
fessional merits  bestowed  by  a  new  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  never  heard  my  name  as  a  sailor^  till  I 
myself  communicated  it  to  him,  and  who  now  concedes  to 
my  parliamentary  power  what  he  would  have  denied  to  all 
my  services  if  they  had  been  detailed  to  him. 

"  My  state  of  mind  I  leave  you  to  judge :  rash  and 
reckless  of  consequences,  I  have  worked  Uie  ruin  of  all  my 
brightest  prospects,  and  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  mis- 
taken tenderness  of  a  mother,  whose  false  estimation  of 
her  son's  merits  and  pretensions  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
his  faults  and  follies. 

'^  To  Mr.  Lovell  I  have  said  nothing  on  this  hated  subi 
ject :  how  can  I  ?  How  can  I  admit  myself  to  be  capable 
of  marrying  one  woman,  with  a  heart  devoted  to  another. 
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and  that  other  his  excellent^  exemplary  child  ?  Long  — 
long  may  she  live  blest  and  happy  in  the  consciousness  of 
her  own  excellence  I  If  I  dare  venture  to  entreat  you  to 
do  so  much  —  communicate  to  her  the  intelligence  I  now 
give^  and  which  she  must  soon  hear  from  other  quarters  — 
explain  to  her  my  wretchedness  —  endeavour  to  excite  her 
pity  for  one  who  is  doomed  to  renounce  all  tenderer  feelings. 
The  whole  occurrence  seems  to  me  to  be  a  dreadful  dream^ 
hut  alas  1    there  is  no  waking  from  it. 

^^I  have  ill  obeyed  the  injunctions^  but  the  circumstances 
axe  imperative.  In  all  your  misfortunes  I  moat  deeply 
sympathise — let  me  claim  a  similar  feeling  from  you. 
J  hope  to  be  away,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  my  own 
thou^ts  and  recollections,  in  less  than  a  month.  If  you 
can  spare  time,  let  me  hear  from  you  before  my  depar- 
ture. I  hope  to  hear  better  accounts  of  your  health,  of 
which,  for  the  sake  of  your  affectionate  friends,  you  must 
indeed  he  careful.  Upon  all  matters  of  your  business  I 
have  written  to  Mr.  Lovell. 

''  Think  of  me  as  favourably  as  you  can  —  recollect  the 
trials. I  have  undergone,  and  the  extraordinary  situations 
in  which  I  have  been  placed ;  above  all,  assure  yourself  of 
my  continued  esteem,  regard,  and  friendship." 

,  To  .attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Harbottle, 
wtkeunshe  heard  this  letter-^ for  after  the  caution  she  had 
giv^.Lord  Weybridge,  she  felt' secure  in  permitting  Miss 
X4)yell  to  read  it  to  her*— or  the  agony  of  Emma  in  reading 
ilj  would  be  vain^ 

^^  Here  then/'  said  Fanny,  ^'  are  consummated  two 
[^«erifices»  He  is  the  victim  of  stratagem,  and  manage- 
ip^nt,  and  persecution -—and  you,  £mma,  have  overthrown 
every  hope  of  your  own,  and  killed  every  wish  of  mine, 
by  a  feeling  of  pride  which  you  ought,  indeed,  to  have 
mitigated  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.'" 

''  Fanny,"  said  Miss  Lovell,  *'  I  have  read  this  letter 
D^ith  much  less  emotioathan  you  have  discovered  in  listen- 
ing, to.  it.  I  was  prepared  for  it.  I  intended,  when  I 
said  60,  to  relieve  him  from  all  obligations  to  me  —  I  made 
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piiMM  w<Nild  nev«r  be  aBOired>  if  he  maffu»d  osmttmrf^  to 
his  mother'*  wiflies.''  .    .  i  •  vn  '  •  - 

'^  And  do  jmi Uuiik/'  latd  Fanny,  "  thatfau  httptniMii 
i«  insored  by  vtbat  Jbas  bappened^  or  by  the  eonQbuion  «f 
thi«  match  with  l4«dy  Catherine  ?  " 

"  I  hope  it  eventually  may  he"  aaid  Erama^  '^  baiyom 
see  the  inteUigenoe  Lady  Frances  ao  dearly  and  aoimeif  hat 
officiously  communicated  to  me,  as  to  his  iniieiided  van*' 
liage  with  the  young  lady,  proves  to  be  true^  and  you  vnH 
recollect  that  at  our  meeting,  and  previous  to  hk  depaatme 
to  visit  you  at  Mopeham,  he  anxioualy  deraped  ^  wsoem 
that  sort  of  conversation  which  I  fortunatdy  cbedked. 
Consider,  Fanny,  if  I  had  encouraged  ike  renewal  <i£  his 
addresses  —  if  1  had  listened  to  his  professioDs  and  pi««. 
testations  at  that  period,  whm,  as  it  now  turns  out^  he  wss 
actually  under  an  engagement  to  Lady  Catherine^  what 
would  have  been  my  present  position  ?" 

"  You  would  have  been  his  wile,"  said  Fanny ;  '^.  nothing 
but  your  decided  r^ection  of  his  addresBes-*— nothing,  but 
your  resolution  not  to  subject  yourself  to  the  violence  and 
pride  of  Lady  Frances,  and  your  anxiety  not  to 
the  interests,  or  to  disturb  the  affisctions  of  the  mothei»« 
son,  hindered  him  from  declaring  and  proclaiming 'you  his 
choice."  .,  ,  .    , 

'^  How  would  he  have  been  placed,  then,  .with>  T^ard 
to  his  present  intended  bride?"  said  Emma.  .^^  If  li.T^ 
fused  him  then  for  my  own  honours  sake,..!  icpoioo'rnow 
that  I  did  so  for  his.  I  have  said  a  hundred  times,  Iisras 
quite  aware  of  the  activity  of  his  mother's  infliaenoe  to 
carry  her  point  about  his  marriage.  I  was  suae,  faom 
knowing  his  disposition,  and  the  power  she  has  o^er  him, 
that  eventually — I  knew  not  by  what  means  it  night  be 
done — that  influence  would  be  successful:  it  has  been 
so,  and  it  is  immaterial  to  both  of  us  how  it  has  so  pros- 
pered. We  are  parted  eternally,  and  so  we  should  have 
been  if  this  course  had  not  been  pursued ;  some  other  would 
have  been  tried,  and  after  the  violence  of  Lady  Franoess 
expressions  to  me,  in  conversations  upon  the  subject,  I  had 
resolved  never  to  consent  to  a  union  with  her  son  without 
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h»  full  and  entire  consent.  I  felt  confident  it  was  not 
Attainable ;  and^  of  course,  that  conviction  was  greatly 
strengthened  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage.  All 
this  I  foresaw — all  this  I  had  made  np  my  mind  to  en- 
dure —  and  now  that  the  hour  of  trial  is  come,  and  all 
my  forebodings  cure  realised,  thank  €k>d !  I  am  prepared 
to  meet  my  fate  withoat  a  murmifr." 

It  was  not  without  some  degree  of  astonishment  that  the 
less  determined  Fanny  witnessed  the  calmness  and  resig- 
nation of  her  poor  young  friend.  Emma  felt  as  deeply  as 
woman  could  the  blow  she  had  received ;  but  anger  to- 
wards him  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  trickery  and 
hypocrisy,  to  which  filial  affection  had  rendered  him  blind, 
mingled  not  in  those  feelings.  Upon  Lady  Frances  she 
rested  all  the  blame,  and  considered  her  responsible  not 
only  for  the  misery  she  had  already  caused  by  separating 
two  fond  hearts,  but  for  that,  which  was  so  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  uncongenial  union  she  had  arranged  for  two 
hearts  indifferent  to  each  other. 

No  tear  fell  from  £mma's  eyes,  while  Fanny  lay  ab- 
tMrbed  in  sorrow  ;  and  when  her  father  joined  them,  and 
enquired  if  Lord  Weybridge  s  letter  to  Mrs.  Harbottle  con. 
iained  any  news  of  interest,  his  daughter  placed  it  in  his 
hands  with  the  single  simple  observation,  that  all  had  hap. 
pened  at  Sevemstoke  that  she  had  foretold. 

'*  Unhappy  man  ! "  said  Lovell,  when  he  laid  down  his 
lordship's  epistle ;  "  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  an  easiness  of 
temper,  and  a  facility  of  credence,  which  are  the  strong 
characteristics  of  his  mind.  His  belief  in  our  misconduct 
would  have  been  ungenerous,  were  not  his  mother  suffi- 
ciently artful  to  impose  upon  wiser  persons  than  her  son ; 
jBLnd  his  consent  to  his  approaching  marriage,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances he  describes,  is  only  another  illustration  of  the 
same  character.  Heaven  send  him  happy,  but  I  fear  for 
the  success  of  my  prayers,  when  I  take  into  consideration 
not  only  his  own  expression  of  dislike  to  the  match,  but 
the  anxiety  of  the  other  parties,  who,  in  the  face  of  such 
evidence  of  distaste  to  it,  seem  resolved  to  hasten  and  con- 
clude it^  in  a  manner  as  little  consistent  with  delicacy  as 
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to  ntarie  this'litlfe  (tfoiyferttttiwi  iii  tbist^lAee  yWat  wnMfch 
U  itolng  «e  Severmtbkrclariiig  the  ilicxniiiig<  of  *die  dtgf'nf 
prepsradoD  forthe  fnliTilies  of  tile  e\«dteg,  It^^a^ehrtd 
not  ah  mtfayonniUe  Aionient  to  vtiateb  a^giiayBe^mt  IKd- 
moath,  to  whibh  'plbce,  as  the  leader  )ll»  alreally 'Inen  ia. 
!brawd,'tiie  |iarty  had  TeiDoved. 

in  thia  Temotralthey  had  camseto  be  ^uaMal;  fbr^e 
inydSd  had  hot  been  two  day  a  in  her  ti6#  reaiditaite  'Mlbve 
die  aenaiblj'feh  and  Tiaibly  exhibited!  atrong  TtaakB-ofim- 
proTement  in  her' health  and  strength.  'Iittard  WeybAid^'s 
letter,  it  is  tme^  had  the  efibct  of  exdtitag>faeri>aiid  ebtek- 
ing  ti^e  progress  of  her  convaleseenee ;  for  ffVtnny,  whose 
mind  vnm  not  quite  so  well  rigrilated  as  Emma's,  ^proased 
lierself  in  tiKtt'e  worldly  and  womanly  termrupow  Mb  •eon- 
diict  than  Miss  Lovell  conld  have  used,  and  wemed  4o 
feel  his  abandonment  of  her  friend  as  a  wenftnd  to  -h^nelfj 
whom  he  liad  made  the  medium  of  the  first  ooiliBMmiQatbn 
of  his  serious  and  honourable  intentions  lespeetiUff^  Iter.' 

One  efi^t  had  been  produced' tipon  'Lord  W«ybffad|;e  by 
Fanny's  letter^  which  eyentually  turned  eut'^to^lie  tn  «x. 
oeedingly  ira^tant  one.  He  had,  up  to  >th^  receipt  -of  it, 
from  the  time  he  really  consented  to  miBTryhet  ladyri^p, 
been  tlinhing^  that  as  he  must  fblfil  that  engagement,  it 
woold  be  usdbns^  and  almost  absurd,'  toM'aeoept  ih^'oiMn- 
rtand  of  the  ship  for  which  he  had  applied,  'and  had  gone 
to  bed  in  the  mind  to  write  a  very 'handsome  letfer  'of 
thxnks  to  the  Admiralty^  iitating  that  icircutki8tttnoe9-bad 
occurred  since  his  application  for  employment,  whicfa  'had 
altered  his  views,  and  therefore  beggiiig  to  decline^  the 
offered  promotion  as  far  as  -the  appointmtot  wad^ohe^med, 
and  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  wish  for  ''the  promotion 
HMch  had  been  promised  him.  *  The'annoiinolfilK^t  of  his 
^««iami[^,  8(^'*8hort]y  aftef  thiii  letter,  w<Md"«LpIaiii  tirhat 
-liad  happened  to  alter  his  views,  and  he  should,  like  Otlier 
Bfaglisbmen^-^  ''  sit'  -at-home  at  ease  "  —  and  making  ihe 
best  of  what  he  still  thought  a  bad  bargain;  endeavour  to 
reconcile  himself  to  circumstances^  and  console  himself  for 
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another.     Bat  Mrs*  Harfoottle's.ieUer,  punting  to  himf  Ae 
^^irtillHsiftoiiiULdriiig  fnmk  oithifk -AelurUAi  and  •  mitttged 
rfiiHWy  j«viwd  'in  Iu<  /▼e]sirti]e><inaKl  fllLbistdormalitTfeol- 
uin^^offSfiMioa  and  devotixm ;  and'.heftoie/tlic  iatt<tr  he' 
h«d«iseady  wnMen  and. almost  deajf>atclied^!  andi  i«&e«ed 
Siift  detenMDiiation  of:  flying  to  tfae'Destnicticve^  in  the  oiliin 
4if  wliieh  'fthtp^^fviitfaL  9i  i«eiitr3&rftt  the  *  door,  he  *  might  be  .ae- 
curefrom  all  intermption^  raminate  on  .past  happaneis, 
•nevBir  tOxietiiniy  and,  as  he  said,  moreover  diaeiplioe  his 
'  ttlifldt^diaivm^o:  Ae  eidoyment  of  a.  calmer  and  itiofe  im- 
'  tional^efanfltence  with  his  noble  ,lady  on  his  return  to'shore. 
'What  'an?  ii^^iotts  cieature  is  man !  there  is*  no  nta- 
•fstioB  in  tthe.'Worid  in- which  he  cannot^  by  dint  of  bis  per- 
sonal exertions,   make  himself  perfectly  miaerahie ;  and 
oertaiHiyiof  all  the  examples  of  that  sort  of  talent  with 
whidft  we  lift¥e  erer  met.  Lord  Weybrtdge  sppears'  to  hwre 
been;  one  «f:  the  most  striking  —  letting  It  never.be  for- 
Jgottan  tiiM  hat  mother,  whose  whole  «im  through  Hfe  was 
•  tofseoofe  his  happiness,  was  the  most  able  coadjutor  in  hit 
>efibpts  to  be  wfetehed. 

'   *  There  ate  two  persons  in  the  drama,  whose  conduct,,  it 
/inutt  he  admitted,  notwithstanding  their  rank  in^he  state, 
>  tdust-  'appear '  to  :.be  in'  the  hi^iest,  or  rather  lowest, -  de- 
gree undignified  ••—  and  these  persons,  are  no  other  than 
the«  DuehesB'  and  her  dav^ter.     It  k  true  we  have  had 
ve'opportmuty  <if  looking  at  their  characters,  e»  dMMUe, 
Ttor-iof  jud^ng   their  actions  except  by  report.      The 
'  Duch^Sfwas  *-r  as  duchesses  have  been  before,  and  will  be 
«g«&«^a  .match-«maker*— sha  has  been  ahseady  noticed 
iiat  her  assiduous  pceservation  of  her  daughters  -^(for 

"  — —  Gammer  she  had  five !  ^' } 

'  from  Oeorge  in  his  earlier  career^  and  was  ss  remarkable 
in  '^keeping  men  oW,*'  whom  she  did  not  think  desirable 
<50nnection6,  ss  she  was  indefatigable  in  '^keeping  them 
on  "  when  she  considered  they  were.  Three  of  the  Ladies 
'fiargrave  had  made  excellent  marriages,  and  -Lady  Cath- 
erine and  Lady  Isabella,  the  youngest,  were  all  ^at  now 
remained  on  hand. 
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To  say  tBat  Lady  Catherine  was  an  ihtefested^'j^fl, 
would  be  to  describe  what,  as  I  have  already  sald^'T 'be- 
lieve never,  or  if  ever,  very  rarely  exists.  She  had  aliilrays 
admitted  a  liking  for  George,  even  when  he  was  interdicted, 
and  she  herself  snapped  up,  if  she  spoke  Hxree  ^words  to 
him.  A  very  little  love  in  these  days  goes  a  great  way; 
and  the  Duchess  rejoiced  in  having  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  the  slight  partiality  Catherine  had  formerly 
evinced,  when  she  found  the  object  of  it  placed'  in  a 
position  where  he  had  a  right  to  command  sudi  a  wife, 
and  greatly  excited  and  encouraged  to  perseverance  by 
Lady  Frances,  who  had  been  for  more  years  than  they 
either  choose  to  own,  her  grace's  bosom  friend  and  as- 
sociate, had  made  up  her  mind,  coute  qui  coute^  that  her 
youngest  daughter  should  be  Lady  Wey bridge. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  either  of  the  mothers  — 
both  of  whom  were  perfectly  aware  of  his  pre-attachment 
to  '^  the  Parson's  Daughter  "  —  were  to  be  baffled  in  their 
designs  by  the  absence  of  sentiment  on  the  one  side,  or 
'  an^  symptoms  of  indifference  on  the  other.  Lady  FVances 
wanted  the  connection,  which  was  illustrious — the  Duchess 
required  the  fortune,  which  was  ample,  and  thus  the  two 
principals  were  left  almost  unconscious  of  the  'progrea^  of 
,the  negotiations  with  which  they  were  do  intimately* con- 
nected. In  fact.  Lady  Catherine,  as  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  would  as  readily  have  consented  to  mari^  Cap- 
tain Sheringham  two  years  before,  as  she  W^s  tid'Vi  ready 
to  unite  herself  with  Lord  Weybridge  —  ahcl  ishfe*  Was 
sincere  in  her  regard  for  him,  and  quite  delighted' Ito  find 
herself  permitted  to  associate  with  him,  u^on '  teiW'  of 
ease  and  freedom,  so  totally  difi^rent  from  diose  which 
had  been  permitted  before  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  ^d 
his  accession  to  so  large  a  fortune. 

It  i^  necessary  to  say  these  few  words  in  order  to  acquit 
the  young  lady  from  participating  in  the  plot  contrived  by 
the  ''  ancients." — She  fell  into  all  their  schemes,  becattse 
it  was  agreeable  to  herself  to  do  so ;  and  if  Georgehad  been 
more  tenderly  trieated,  and  more  gently  managed  by  his 
^mother,  die  'devoutly- to-be-wished  consummafion  of  the 
'  lifiair' w6\ilct  have 'been  brought  about  with  mttdi  g;reater 
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fixity.     It  was  the. excessive. eagerness  of  Lady  Frances 
w.bich  fitartled  him^  and  her  uncalled-for  coarseness  towards  ' 
poor  Emma  which  alarmed  him  ;  and  the  more  he  con- 
8i4ere4  the  means  hy  which  his  consent  had  heen  ohtained 
to  the. marriage,  the  more  convinced  he  was^  that  as  love  * 
is^  not  to  he  purchased  with  gold^  so  is  it  not  to  he  excited  * 
by  compulsion.     So  it  was^  however^  and  so  it  was  to  be 
-^I^ady  Frances  thought  jthat  a  duke's  daughter  was  a 
very  pretty  alliance  for  a  baron  with  forty  thousand  a  year^ 
and  the  Duchess  considered  a  baron  with  forty  thousand  a 
year,  a  most  desirable  match  for  a  duke's  daughter  who 
had  but  five  thousand  pounds  in  all  the  world. 

'^  Come^  my  lord,"  said  MacGopus  —  '^  the  first  dinner- 
bell  will  ring  in  a  few  minutes  —  you  roust  go  dress  —  be 
in  time  to  receive  your  new  visiters  and  neighbours." 

''  Hang  it  all/'  said  George ;  "  I  wish  this  odious^ 
greats  over-grown  party  had  been  fixed  for  any  other  day 
than  this.  I  have  had  many  letters  to  write  -^  much  to 
do  —  none  of  it  agreeable." 

^'  I. thought  I  saw  your  lordship. and  Lady  Catherine  in 
the  library,  looking  very  comfortable,"  said  MacGopus. 

'^  Trust  not  to  appearances,  niy  friend,"  said  his  lord- 
ship .;  ''  I  am  doubly  unhappy  whenever  I   am  in  her 
presence  —  unhappy  because  my  heart  is  not  mine  to  give 
her  —  and  more  unhappy  still  that  it  is  not,  because  I . 
really  believe  she  is  a  very  excellent  and  amiable  girl.^* 

^'  Stick  to  that  opinion  for  a  little,  and  you  '11  think 
better  of  her  yet,"  said  the  Doctor. 

*'  No  —  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  divide^  affection,*' 
said  Lord  Wey  bridge, 

/^  She  has  a  claim,  or  soon  will  have,  upon  your 
afiection  undivided." 

'^  What  are  her  claims  compared  to  those  of  the  being 
I  have  deserted  ?  " 

'^  You  have  done  no  such  thing,"  said  the  Doctor ; 
''  she  has  discarded  you/* 

"  Ay,  ay,  but  how  provoked  ?  " 
By  your  own  proposal  to  another  !  ** 
Spare  me  all  this,"  said  Lord  Weybridge ;  ''  you  see 
before  you  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  human  beings* 
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hsvifr  been  mmh  valuM^  tor  «i^  thim  either  ?  " 


ff  ' 


wMdd  iHiv6  had  Juke  Mr»ititu^*'olf)«cffGl|i  to^^Kir'toftn^g^ 
jiUBL  MjWL^H^rt,  asihtffaaBtoliet'tninTing^ott'Myoii'llMijf  > 
aiid  tbereft)]^  ^uir'niBk  aftd  foifuiie  hal^  n«di^^«r^0« 
ivifh  it;  Mr  if  they  ba¥e^  th^  might  to  httv^^gi^^'^yoo** 
power  and  independente  to  do  exactly  lUhyon-pkiBed^^flllll-. 
many  whom  you  liked/' 

^  Job*i  comforter^  hold  that  infernal-  erdakif^/'  saM-^ 
George  —  '*  when  I  get  you  aboaid  the  JhSitMifStif*^^--^^^-^ 
•  '^  You  never  will/'  said  MaMJopua,  ''  for  yotf^iievo- 
set  febt  'in  her  youraelf.  —  Tut^  man^  «a  your  motherMty%'' 
what  will  l^e  world  say  if  yOu' marry 'thiii  fln#,  handiMfie; 
htani«$  hMie;  and  ^  lo  sea  the  next  week  ? '* 

'^  Why  ^— they  will  say  that  I  am  doing  my 'doty/* 
saM^Lord  W\6y«Hd|^.  * 

"Qirite  the  contrary,  my  lord/'  said  the  Doctor,     -i  '    ♦ 

'^I  fthl'cidted-ilitd'sertice."  -.    ... 

"  No  —  you  ask  for  employment.*'  '  *  »»j  mi 

'*  1  hate^j^Ot  my  promotioik  on  condition  c^  serWi^."^^ 
"<^'Amighfy  greatdeal  of  cont^qiienee  it' must  "be' ^it^ 
yim^'^said  \Jtm  I>octor,  '' with  your 'peerage  Mid  fortittl^/; 
aAd'dl'the  rest  of  it^  whether  you  di^  a  ewilltaatUierlraMlP 
captidrf**^  nb •*—  give  up'  that  mad  scheme.'^  ''  '  ."«''l  /. 
''^Ai*l4&rm  agree  in  its  madness,  I  «iettt  eMtitiy^ 
shall  not  abandon  it  —  I  love  ray  prOfessioAfe"  «-  Inq  n 

<<^'Yoii'mti8t'have  wonderft%  aHe^ed'  thcM^  MUtf  you 
were  in  the  Old  Elephant,"  said  the  -  DoWWr  —  « >»■/ 
saving  ybUV  lordship V  presence,  a*  lacier  hai^  T  lAe^ek  bid 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  on  board  any  of  Mar'NIaje^H^  ^ie§^ 
than  Lieutenant  Sheriiigham."  •    v    •      •  «? 

"Wtmld  I  were  there  i^ain  !  **  said  his  iorddilp.-  ' 

•^  I  Wirfi  yotf  were,"  said  the  Doctor,  **  antf  I  hid  ycHar 
fortune  -^how  happy  we  two  should  be."  * 

''€om^--*  there  ^ts  the  bell,*'  said  Lord  Weybridge  — 
'^ now ^^IM^ this  ^'sdlemn'  mockery'  of  reeeil<id%^a  set  ^of 
people  for  whom  I  care  nothing,  in  order  to  k^  u^  * 
society  in  which  I  never  mean  to  jokij  ta  "be  folMreii  by 


^^  Now^  mf  Lord/'  8ai4  MacGopu^  "  X  h^^vft  ju^  <i^.' 
vijfil^*^^)^^'^  you  ini)CA,BOt,«uppo8e  I  .hai^^becai  reti«ined 
*>JiJ^^  Fnuicw  to.WQiry  yoH  or.  prescjribe  role*  j&mt  yp»r- 
c(nu}i^<;^r-Mt,dQ4,.fory<)iU',OFA,H«kQrTnf<v  tb^.w!^.  qti 
appemsiQfiOf^  4q  b«  eivU  and  att^nti^i^,  to  I^uly  Catli^nfl^ 
b«ic^e;<tI)iQ  compapy -TT.  y w  wiHild  not  wi»h  either  W  der 
giadie  or,.d^(wwiJi^iL" 

*^  Whjy  Doctor^  this  is  a  new.  stai^i  you  haT«.  tala^" 
6ai4.  his  ktfdship  ;  ^-  turned  lecturer  upon  high,  hr^d^ng, 
tl|cunohIe{nf»)*6tguidQ,to  good  manners/' 

'  ^^  Psha  J  "  §w4  MafiGopuSy  '^  I  know,  nothing  o{  high . 
b]{0^4H)g  ^-TT.  I  don't  profess  it  ^—  hut  I  know  what  good 
fe«iiog4srT-Z  saw.that  p^or  girl  hi«t  s^ht.  ha^  ii^teiimj 
at  something  you.  said -r- which  you. did  Qot..in|^n4. tifc« 
iPCoyii4h«ri — .hul;  it  did." 

^<  But  how.  can  I  force  myself  to,  h^. lender  ^".i said' 
Qeorge :  "  I  esteem  her-rr  I.  admire  .hecr-r;wQi4d  you 
have.  me.  sigh  and  gaze  upon  h^,  and  weep,;  iM^,kf^eeI>  lik« 
an  actor  on  the  stage  P" 

"'Ug^il — xafh"  8wd  thi»J)octor:  '^I  hat#.  flw  i^ig^tof^ 
6y(€h.„mQn)keyi9h  ahsuxdity  *— gaze  you,. need  not  in  icom-. 
P«W<^T^'«^^'4<^Use  you  cim  look  at  her  wheq  you  please  r^ 
h^t,.h^g^ptl^  1^  her — f.recoUeot  the  relative  sicuatian  in. 
which  she  stands  to  ypurr-it  is.  not  her  fuiltt.thaVtyfWr 
i^l9ffll#i^s.,hmt  offended  —  she  has  had  ]piiO,stMlfq  imyw 
repulse  —  he  a^vje^d  hy  me."  \ri%    ..•    .^   ^ 

K^""  X^HT"  cwu»eVh%a. assumed  a  new  chufn^ri,''/ said 
G^^,  f  fH^d^Cpni^pcea  me  that  you  aie  looie  i^explic^htef 
thfiu  X  ,hefoip  thQught  you  —  what  has  madj^youtake^cb^ 
a}'^)70fider|^l  ,^irterei3t  in  Lady  Catherine  —  is  it  tnc(,  fr^it, 
instinct  —  is  it  hecause  she.  i«  a  dul^a  daughter, ^  " ,  \  ;,    r 

**  I  shall  answer  none  of  your  questions,"  i^aid  Mft^opus^ 
''nor  reply  to  any  of  your  quibhles, — ,ahe  if  J^.; woman, 
ihayt  's. one  reason  for  my  advice  —  she.  is^tp  J|;>e,,'j^oiir^  wif«jt 
and  that  s  another  reason  for  my  advice  rrr.  And  rfily,  iipon 
i|»^tha onfy  wi^  tomake  the ^woiQa^  yw^lov«.r^s|i^todj.i» 
t^  show  i:f»pfi«tt9. her, yourself/*  .    .  lOiiv  loi  ',1..,  .. 

V  f '  rl4<tt»  J  "  Ifd^  hiftiloxdsWp;..  .    ,.    ,    M.jfiy,  „:   /;.o. 
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44D  nrs  nAMkwV  PAHHtfuMt^-  - 

^  Well*-—  ou^t  ta  lere  -^  I  ask  pandon/"  TdplkdiMao*) 
QopQs  — >•  '^  ought  to  lo\e  **—  beemse  you  willi  be  subs  to  id»' 
■Oy  in  a  few  days." 

<^Oh!  oome^  come^  come^"  said  Lord  WeyWd^c^' 
''  gire  me  my  otndle  — » let  me  go  dress.  If  my  Mestor 
leetnics  so  uitamscumably^  I  riiall  ran  stark  staring  mad  •^ 
watch  me  this  evenings  and  see  how  prettily  I  beliBTe'=»^ 
hot  mind*-*-  however  satisfied  you  may  be  with  mfy  defisF* 
ence  to  your  advice^  do  not  to-moirow  morning  triumph 
orer  me^  and  accuse  me  of  having  forgotten  my  ■  ' «"    *' 

**  Parson's  daughter/'  said  the  Doctor. 

And  so  they  parted.  Lord  Weybridge  really  astonished 
and  even  moved  at  the  very  unexpected  appeal  which  -die 
Doctor  had  made.  To  say  tmth^  although  he  aflfectad  to 
be  raffled  by  it^  it  gave  him  a  higher  opinion  than  he  ever 
yet  had  of  MaeGopus^  who  in  the  practice  of  a  course  of 
contradiction  and  interruption^  grown  into  a  habit  £ram  his 
having  long  been  the  Dictator,  first  of  the  gum-room^  and 
of  the  ward.room  afterwards^  the  protector  of  midshipmeB, 
and  the  confidant  of  his  comrades^  exhibited  a  generogity 
of  sentiment,  and  a  tenderness  of  feeling  towards  a  yoioi^ 
amiable,  and  sensitive  being,  placed  in  a  situation  ef  ex?* 
treme  d^caey,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  naii|r 
1^0  fill  ^e  world  with  their  professions  and  prcftenniaiMfly 
bat  who  fbr  genuine  kindness  and  innate  beisevrolenfie^ 
nrast  strike  dieir  colours  to  the  rough,  good-heavtedy 
veUng  MooGqras. 

•'    -    '       vf  l»  1.-  .i 
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y"HI      -I 


I      *  I 


DuiuMH  sltept  here  to  night. 
— —  Wnen  iroes  he  nei 


en  goes  he  nence? 
ixii    h>   .  .    (V».iaoirroiW M be purpmet.  Sba 


Wtftt^fldl^HilaililM ^dedced  out  for  sa^nfioe,  and>.Ind>»i 
women  dressed  in  all  their  costly  array,  in  ordor  ^to  be 
bltili«d  1»y'te*8ideof  their  late  highly.respeoted  and  vcft-y 


ntafib^Uniented  Inifcbandil;  but  nevkr.  were  greater 'pafkis  *^ 
ttifaea  to  'Celebrate  such  orgies  -with  ^  becoming  s^Bdcfor  ' 
than  were  bestowed  upon  the  initiatory /Sto  at  Sevemstoke- ' 
upon  lifae  memorable  day  it  is  now  our  di^ky  to  leeord. 
Never  did  the  devoted  widow  behold  the*  Kussnroba-dyed  ' 
robe,  in  which  she  was  destined  to  expire^  with  greater  ' 
horror  than  George  regarded  the  gaieties  in  progress  ;  nor 
C0uhl  the  saffinon  and  kigala  prescribed  by  Krishna  be  mcnre 
lailiog  to  her  fevered  taste^  than  were  the  preparations  ' 
Thieh  were  on  every  side  making  for  the  festival^  which 
Kras  to  exhibit  him  and  his  bride  elect  to  1^  inhahitattts'of  ^ 
he  neighbottrhoed. 

But  he  was  destined  to  fight  a  desperate  domestic  battle 
lefoife  the  commencement  of  the  banquet -*>  like  a  good 
freemason  he  was  doomed  to  labour  hard^  before  refresh, 
ttent,  and  at  awful  odds  with  his  mother^  and  all  his  do« 
Botticsted  friends  against  him^  upon  a  question  in  which 
h  was  dear  that  he  would  be  left  in  a  glorious  minority  of  ' 


'  This  joint  attack  was  commenced  after  Imioheon/at  a 
period  whea  the  troops  were  invigorated  and>  in  high  spirits, 
and  was  opened  by  Lady  Frances^  who  having  annoUBced  ^ 
tie^detenniiBition  of  the  party  not  to  leave  Greorge  at  rest 
mli)  he  had  conceded  the  point  they  wished  to  csary,  tokL- 
)mk,  'in  pbiner>  terms  than  any  body  ebe  perhaps  oo\M 
loam  ventured  to^  do,  that  if  he  persisted  in  has  schema  lof 
g)ing  to  sea  so  shortly  after  his  marriage,  the  world  would 
St  him  down  for  a  madman. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  said  George ;  and  he  began  in  such 
a  tone  that  her  ladyship  was  terrified  lest  he  should  be 
povoked  to  say  something  which  would  even  then  upset ' 
al  her  arrangements  and  break  off  the  match,  ^^overy  man 
hs  his  pecuUar  feelings,— you  yourself,  are  the  strongest 
aid  loudest  advocate  for  the  fulfilment  of  pledges  and  the 
oiservance  of  honourable  duties.  I  am  'fledged  to  my  * 
kng  and -country  to  serve  them  whenever.  I  am  called  upon, 
aid " 

t^.But,-'  said  MaoGoptts,  ^'  younvetrejiMiiSallediMpo^Itt 
d(  any  s«ch  thing." 

^^  We.  woVl,  dispute  that  point,"  swd  J^ady'Franoes^f: 


H$4  TQp^  Mxmis'^^AJamr 

shifMiMiV  thonld/ditcovitrtwlHU  btr  iiniyshiptMliMiiP^il^i^ 

Bolicitalioii he  vaseni^y^d ;  '< all  I  an  flW»<of  ia^otlw^ 
under  the  drcoinstancea^  it  will  ii«ve  the  atisngest  appn— j  ^ 
aBOKiin  ihe  wodd."  V 

^  You  .haye  tiie-jdioioe  of  twe  enl»»"  aM  h/^itWej^ 
bpigSy  "^itar  1  mnatbaiia  my  own  nay*  ]«  vvr  iQiufe^ 
poalpone  the  marriage  till  my  retuni."  v  u  - 

"  Whai  I  *"  said  the  Duohesa,  ''  havfr  yii»tiie  eemeMnce^ 
to  wiah  poor  Catherine  to  wear  the  willopnifor  thmeyciuni  ? 
Oh  cruel.  Lord  Weyhridge  !'* 

^^  ODoee^  my  latd,"  said  MacG<^va>  ^^  write  a  Jumdiome 
refimd  to  die  Pint  Lord — you  might  votei with*  thff»ii«iiUj. 
ia^for  the inteiiticmal Jdndneaa^  and  they  caor  job  ^he.  JQss 
atmctiwifer  aeme  other  support,  and. they  will»gi^e-  yon. 
ytrnr  poet  rank,  and  nerer  sU^  to  enquisa.  youcmotiflre^  M . 
they  get  the  frigate  hack  again."* 

"  Et  tu  Brute  t"  said  Geoinge,  "  are  yoti  agaiiist  me-^ 
yinv  who<  fiMt' taught  me  to  lave  the  jertiee  F  " 

''  We4UDe  all againat  you/'  said  the  Dueheaa :  *'  itiU'9 
sti^ieet  I  cannot  bear  to  toui^  upon,  when  CatheiiQediaiiiii* 
in  the  joom,  for  she  feda  it  de^y.  She  teU  -v^a  (mik^2a§lu 
night  ifaaadt  gaie  her  aa  idea  that  you  felft.you»Mlf<lipilfldw 
Uimanryher,  tha*  you  .would  fulfii  the  engasnneiiEt'M:*^ 
mattenof  duty,  and  thea>  show  the  woild-JioW.llttiB:iiieliiiir. 
afioBb  had  to.  do  iik  the  afiaix,  by  quittkagj.youi^ijii^aaoillir. 
late  bride  upon  the  expiration  of  half'  thethouejrfaMmb' v  6  . 

^  Why  really,  Duiheaa,"  saidjQeaifie-Mt^  )Vi.y.&  1  '"* 

<^  I.  knoW' exactly  what  yoaaie  going  toisa|r,^  i*l(hts^ 
ruj^Bd  Lady  Brancea,  who  aat  in^  an  agowy  «f  nlirfn  loat^ 
George  should  be  too  candid-^''  but  we  will  heae^no  akigi^w 


'1  ?' 

J  t  I       c    « 


<><^.Thai  V  the  aafiest:  wi^y  wy  lady,"  aaid  MacfiOfmv^ 
'land  itaavaseoMreisatmn:  r*-if  the  Houaeof  Cammummm^^ 
tOHfiiiridB.  ftni  end:  debateafterwards^  it  would  mii^tib^ 
facilitate  ther'Cartying  on  of  public  busineas*  One^ -thinly 
niy  iaM^  Laaanbettndte  ti^you,  and  thaft.  ii^  I  hevept^. 
misMtliody  iPnknce8..not  to  accompany  you.  im*  ■any>«f lt»^ 


angff  4it  the-Midden  xseatvtaiQm  •filriv^amtcUnii  svppostaih^: 
^  Biit90w>r6ftay^Lor<bWey|HM($f^"  s«ld  t]iatI>acbMr,v 
'':lii  me^erkinilfjaak  you^  is  it  impaittble»to^ftt>offjiriibji 

''Why/'  said  Lord  Weybridge^  loi^ing^  rtry.ngmtt- 
c«i|liy  s^'hk^iDother,  '^  I-*^!  am  tdd'-:iiotw.IiTe{>eiity- 
thevcforetbat  I  am  prepared  to  dowkat  I  believe  to  Ijmm^fi 
duty." 

'^^  Anjovt  fond  of  the  sea ^'^  stad  the  Duche88.> 

f'  Ni»t  he,  ma*ara/'  add  the  Doctor. 

^'  Come,  now/'  said  Lady  Frances^  '^be<TatioDalv>-^1i»' 
daliM ;  atid  if  y^u  are  so*  punctilious  about  duty-r^recoU 
left  jmxi-  mother  -«-  have  •  I  no  claimB  upon  you  ?  r^  ycfu j 
know  that  my  isihole  lile  has  been  one  of 'constant  soliGilaiide  * 
fo»'your  wMae^  and  happineaa — I.  am  unply  repaid  'fay 
tbaeircunstaBoea  that  have  ooeurred  duiing'iyonr;g^awing' 
up!" 

^^  To  mt,'  the  lubbtely  yachting'  itt>  the  M^dileiranean;? 
said  MacGopusy  taking  an  unusually  la]^;e'pinah  of  isnufil 

^  '^  To  the  dii^nsations  of  Providence>  sir/'  aaid  Lady> 
Fmaces^  gcavely,  and  rather  angrily,  '' we  must  bow>;  I* 
am^SpMMng.  now*  of  my  son's  conduct  theou|^  life'to>  hia 
oiilyipai«nlJ-  Never,  tili  the  present  occasion^  have'  I  faadi 
a^equMt'unjaMended.  to,  or  at  desire  imcomplied  wttiv  hj/c 
him-^  and'i  da'thiidcdthasd  that  upon  a:  point  where  thet* 
diffionlty'lies  rather  in  the  contradiction-  te.miy  wishes,' I^ 
iil^y'nofe.«Kp^^a>deftrenoe  to  them/' 

"  I  assure  -you,  my  deavest  modier,''  said>  Lord  Wey. 
bHd^>  ''9a<J(«car«eiy  need  do,  that  yointwisk  is)  to  me 
law.   •  I'feel  a  ddieacy  upon  the  point  underv  diseuasiom 
whidli-  Mi>.i»'" 

*'  Which  surdy, .  my  dear  Imrd/'    said  the  Ducheas^ 
'^mghl^  ik  conrtcsy,  to*  yidd  to  the  delieacyvtoypftorchiid 
feels  in  hearing  your  preference  for  the  service  tocher  :)&&: 
cieiy  nsaole  so  evident 'that  it  nciat  natoaHy/beotom  avtt^ie . 
of«o0»versation  wherever  our  f aasilies  ave- knows/'   '-.i  i  t/j 

*"  Come,  my^lord/'  said  MacGopns,  ff  tdceflMft  iMwIt  .In 
sMdte  you  upon  the  same  sulifeet  laat  niglit.  •''flaMifiMn 
this  little  vanity^  or  chivalry^  or  whatever  it  may  be  wMh^ 


would  set  you  adrift  iipon  the  gait  sea^  and  compl^^  tM 
happiness  of  those  who  honour  and  value  you,  hy  sattUng 
yourself  down  amongst  your  connections,  your  neighhoiUBi 
and  your  tenants,  doing  good,  as  your  excellent  heart  wiU 
prompt  you,  and  receiving  the  tributes  of  affection  and 
gratitude  which  they  will  be  ready  to  proffer.  Sureliy  ^tlul 
will  be  better,  with  a  lovely  wife  into  the  bargaia,  than  * 
beating  about  the  Land's  £nd  through  the  wint^,  or 
reaching^  by  way  of  a  treaty  after  a  gale  of  wind,  that  most 
appropriate  retreat,  the  Ides  of  Scilly." 

*^  There  is  no  standing  this  combined  attack  of  wit  and 
beauty/'  said  George  ;  who,  to  tell  truth,  had  hiro^f  be^n 
to  think  it  perhaps  wisest,  after  all,  to  conform  himself  to 
the  comforts,  if  not  pleasure,  of  domestic  life ;  '^  all  I  ask, 
therefore,  is  a  truce  —  we  have  a  great  deal  to  do  to.day 
—  let  me  only  demand  four-^and.  twenty  hours'  deliij» 
The  appeal  of  my  mother,  seldom  made  to  me  in  vain,  ha^ 
had  its  effect :  a  day's  procrastination  of  my  letter  to  the 
Admiralty  will  do  no  harm;  and  I  think  the  chances  are» 
if  you  all  behave  well  to  me  this  evening,  that  Imaj 
abandon  my  scheme.  I  shall  do  so  with  regret,,  b§caqj9e 
it  looks  trifling,  and  fickle —  one  day  to  seek " 

"  Oh  !  never  mind  what  it  looks,"  said  Lady  Fjranoe% 
again  checking  his  explanation  of  how  he  had  obtai^ied.tj^ 
appointment ;  ^'  leave  that  to  us.  Depend  upon, one  thio^ 
that  nothing  can  look  so  ill  as  the  sudden  abamdonmeiit  of 
your  wife  immediately  after  marriage."     .  .     .    ,    ., 

"  He'll  come  round  to  our  way  of  thijoking  to-rnion;aw>'f 
said  the  Doctor ;  ^^  I  see  he  relents." 

^'  I  am  certain  Catherine's  happiness  is  at  stake,"  said 
the  Duchess^ 

Mine  most  assuredly  is,"  added  Lady  Frances. 
Well,'*  said  his  lordship,  "  I  have  said  :  give  me   a 
respite  till  breakfast  time  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  hear 
my  ^nal  decision," 

And  in  this  way  he  pushed  off  the  hour  in  which  he  was 
to  make  his  election.  It  was  true  he  acted  upon  impulses, 
and  was  moreover  suddenly  acted  upon  :  the  letter  of  Mrs. 
Harbottle  had  completely  unhinged  and  overturned  him  —^ 
then  came  his  resoiution '  to  abandon  Catherine  ^-  now  he 


Mt  fiHtfiified  that  Lady  Catherine  did  care  abont  him^  and 
aaW  that  her  mother's  pride  ^as  wounded  by  his  proposed 
exetttfeion^  and  his  own  mother's  happiness  very  much 
concerned  in  it.  He  saw^  too^  that  all  chance  of  averting 
the  calamity  of  marriage  was  passed ;  the  bridal  dresses 
were  preparing^  and  the  lawyer  was^  in  all  probability^  on 
tlie  road^  to  prepare  the  settlements;  and  it  therefore 
seemed  probable^  unless  some  new  event  should  arise  to 
gire  his  mind  an  opposite  direction^  that  he  would  cleave 
to  the  Catherine  of  twenty^  and  abandon  the  Destructive 
of  forty-four. 

And  soon  commenced  the  bustle  —  the  carriages  began 
to  arriye  —  the  guests  to  alight  and  the  grooms  of  the 
chamber  to  usher  them  in ;  the  dinner-party  was  swollen 
to  twenty-five^  and  amongst  them  were  people  of  strange 
figures^  and  strange  manners ;  few  amongst  the  two  dozen 

'  and  one  were  on  the  Duchess's  London  list^  and  fewer 
still  known  to  Lady  Frances,  whose  connections  all  lay  north- 
ward^ and  who  had  for  many  years  nerer  aflfected  to  keep 
any  hst  whatever^  except^  indeed,  of  engagements  which 
bhe  had  made  at  the  houses  of  other  people. 

Nothings  possibly  could  be  more  cold^  stiffs  awkward, 
and  uncomfortable  than  the  whole  affair.  Lady  Frances 
had  selected  the  guests^  and  they  made^  thus  formed  toge- 
ther^ the  most  incongruous  mass  imaginable.  The  leading 
Torfearl  of 'the  county  was  seated  next  the  wife  of  ihe 
most  inveterate  Whig  baronet,  whose  eldest  son  had  been 
(lefeftt^-at'the  hist  general  election,  by  what 'the  batronet 

'  thought  proper  to  call  the  unconstitutional  interference  of 
bfer  lordship.  'A-  General  officer  was  placed  next  the\lady 
of  a  country  gentleman,  whose  sister  he  had  carHed  '6W 
from  her  hu^and;  and  a  matured  girl  of  thirty-one 
divided'  two  men,  one  of  whom  had  been  shot  in  a  duel  by 
her  brother,  for  having  broken  a  promise  of  matHage  he 
had  made  to  her  ten  years  before,  and  whom  She  had 
liever  since  seen ;  and  the  other  a  sporting  Ccflottel.  *^ho 
had  won  the  whole  of  her  s^d  brother's  forttiiie''  ar  *play, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  had  been  living  iri'Pi&'is  ev^r 
gince  the  year  1824*.  "    "\   -^-^  '^^^-J 

'  These  were  but  a  few  of  the  mishapi^  and  ibisfblrttiliek'bf 
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t««er-liedid  in  tins  'lifo»  He  ^Mdilf  nw  ikftvenov  into 
a/irlwh  tb^ybidrlallcn/UMnnUiig up  th«r |»rt]riri4boHM« 
j^pf9^ff^tK^'^kk  jpiilfycWid  isttit  'AivMilly  wiebed'  liiaMHilf 
I' pM^ig^the  windward  «Mle>o£  Ae^«Kto»rdeek  a€'HrK;6. 

^dinwr  Ihere  wm  ¥ery)Mule4«lkaQg^  •sdtwheir  the 

.  Jadie»  wliiie^  thsl  which' did  duij  ferconvesifttiflnvlneiy 

turned  i^Mm  local  aflTairs,  in  which  no  two  |MOfde,fnrcaait 

•ecmed  lo  mff^e ; .  thisy  add^  Co  the  fiecMttty  ef » tatariog 

.  to  Geofge  fi>r  ^piniona  wpon-  autoeeta -with  nvbiehihei' had 

.not  yet4mubled  liis  faead^  and  thaeefere  Iokw  nodni^^if, 

inade.iq»  a*  coaabiofltioB  •of-miaeriea'^whidi  wereeidy  ter« 

>tninatpfl>by  Ihe^mounoament  of  eofl^-^astaiuiouimBMiit 

not  madei  however,  until  after  Ae  inereaaed*  aoiaeay'Oiid'the 

sound,  ef  BMMiy  voieea  in  the  hall  and- antOHiMin,  'pc«. 

claimed, that. maay  *of  ^  le&eshera  had  amved.  •* 

.The.aeepe.in-  die  diawiatg  raoaoa^waa  «a8  gay  as  ailah 
Boenea  usually ^rey.and^  no doabt  tiy  lbar<Mrfipe  eoi;^ie«f 
hearta  in  the.  pavty,  «^«ry  thing  aeemiBd'  very  defightM. 
The -fooma  were 'Well  lighted,  *and  ^p^fOXLyrnxmaged^'mM 
if  there, had  been  iwo-or  thiee  huadirad people «Uii«,  w«uld 
have  been  almoat  hiilliant  -Thai party  waa^nat-tao  ki^ 
to  be  aoeiabfei  and mudttoo amall  to.  be.eaay.  Bmamn^ 
whkh  4)egan  a  fittle.  after  ten,  broke  the  fiaaaallly^aad 
thawed  .Ihe  Ifinglish  ookbieasy  whidi  atMenedanofi^iif -ahe 
viaitanu  /  There  waa  a'opnnkUng  t)f  runl  beanty^  «iid>otte 
or  two  '^  Afanaek^a"  faoea,  hrakhig'^fre^r  and:  hi^httr 
■■  than  ■'  they  were  wont  to  iqipear  towarda <^e  tnd  <of  a  Lon- 
don-aeaeon.  The  offieera  of  a  crack  'Huasar  reginrent 
iquarteredinthe  adjacent  town,  tipped  and  tufted^  made 
the  Ho&n  clatter  with  their  anna  and-  accoutrements,  aAd 
before  eleven' the  intelleetual  part  of  the  company  were  4n 
.  full  motion. 
'  I  The  scene  grew  Kvelier  as  iSbe  evening  wore  en  ;  and 
George,  who  had  for  a  momentf  thrown  bimtelf  into  a  huge 
comfortable  chair,  contemplated  it  with  9u  sort  of  mystified 
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/Adfll^.  Mam  fomnl  ikimelf  ieoitaitaay'jffi  te^ogs^siiiim'^bf 
^4]Ltltlflr«j^doiir>*'*-^iei|«Jbl^  tedK  of  <ediig»^tttiiig 

?^cK^him  every  Mng  pnsnrtitUe  in  the  jR«ghl)«ittlioM 
i-xMr^fOuestiAg  nMt  infliisnee  ih  the^Jeounty/^witii  ^verf^Mr 
» ^ptwiptet^  of  oiiiiftntupicxi  iMqipkHaif^ 'ixiarMd  oidyby'^^e 
'Mmibtf  «iid  daffietdty  ^  ftlt  aboot  fan  HMrvbtge.   :  htAy 
.^Cifb^raS'sawhrn^abstiniettDn^aiid gUdnrg sy^b^l^e  tti»«6s 
Ifae  rocmi/seftted  herself  by  bis  side.     She  spoke  %W^lly 
"^^dt  gently  to  hiniy  tnd  he  thought  at  the  ■imNnfent*  that  he 
•tmght*  td  be  iMippy dn  the  possession  of  so  lovely  end'*  so 
'<«k6eoiBpfished  a  wife  I     It  was  ungraeioiis  —  ungrateM  to 
^niaiatain  a  oddnesv  and  indifference  to  a  being  who  redly 
'^appeared  ^bn^oted  to  him^  and  he  conversed  with  her  with 
ipleMie.     Thei-e  was  a  soft  and  melting  tendem^ss  In  the 
^  lex^reMton  of  her  oountenance  that  had  neM^r  stitick  him 
.  <befoi« :  in  fact^  he  had  resolved  to  abandon  die  Deaftniku 
'#<tve  longphefore  this  ten  nfitmtes'  tiU*d>^tiU  was  over. 
'  .>iHe  danced  withiier,  and  the  visiters  admired  the  hand- 
some pair.     Her  dancing  was  perfe^on.     He  led  heMto 
Hilie  yefreshment-room^  and  the'envious  eyes  of  the  women 
•<aBd  die  approving  looks  of  the  men  btmg  upon"  the-  fair 
*€»eiifeiire,;  as  she  leant  upon  her  fhtore'  hmibaftd's  -arm. 
•Lady  Fnmoes  was  right  in  making  tip  the  party  ^^  it  drew 
'  Lady  CaiheBine  out— >  it  exdted  and  aniuMted  her^  aadit 
^'did  one  thikig  much  more  ImpdMant  still  —  it  showed  4o 
Geai^  how^uch  fllie  was  an  object  of  admiration  in  the 
^yesof  otimrs. 

'■  <fost^before  «lt{i|per^  Lord'  Weybridge  Was<Bummoned 
£romttfae  aaioon  >to  receive  a  -visiter^  Whose  atiival'ati^iiat 
*  precise  period  was  >«ertain]y  unexpected.  He  obeyed>the 
summons;  and  pro<$eeded  to  his  momingmiom/ where' lie 
("^fottnd  the  new  arrival  anxiously  waiting  his  uppmadi. 
-His  surpiise  when  he  saw  his  guest  was  great  andtmaf- 
fected;  however^  the  nature  of  his  communicatiDn  >  wisis 
«Uch  as  to  engross  all  his  thoughts^  and  claim  all  his  at* 
tendon. 

•  !rhat  the  individual  who  appearedso  unexpectedly  under 
his  roof  ^migbt  at  any  time  have  come  thitber ;  nay^if  he 
had  only! 'delayed-  his  yi^it — or  ^rather  visitation— <-f or  two 
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cUys^  his  appearance  would  ndther  have  nirpriaed  ilor 
Stated  him;  but  when  George  entered  tlie  room^  aad 
,  beheld  him^  it  was  like  a  vision. 

It  was  evident  to  Lord  Weybridge^  the  moment  he  saw 
his  friend^  that  nothing  but  business  of  the  most  urgent 
and  important  nature  could  have  brought  him  there.  He 
was  right  in  his  conjectures^  and  upon  that  business 
Greorge  and  his  friend  had  a  full  hour's  conversaticm, 
during  which  time  all  sorts  of  enquiries  were  made  in  the 
gay  circle  for  the  master  of  the  house^  but  in  vain  ;  and 
when  his  retreat  was  discovered^  equally  vain  were  all 
attempts  to  draw  him  from  it.  At  last  the  dialogue  ter- 
minated, and  the  visiter,  at  his  own  desire,  fatigued  by 
his  journey,  and  not  prepared  for  mixing  in  the  gaieties 
going  on,  retired  to  rest,  it  having  been  agreed  be- 
tween him  and  George  that  all  matters  of  business  be. 
tween  them  should  be  postponed  till  the  morning:  the 
visiter,  indeed,  apologising  for  his  unexpected  intrusion 
upon  the  festivities,  and  regretting  very  much  that  he  had 
not  been  aware  of  the  party,  so  as  to  have  timed  Jiis 
arrival  more  appropriately. 

When  George  returned  to  his  company,  his  appearance 
was  totaUy  changed  —  he  looked  reckless  and  wild  — 
became  abstracted  —  attended  to  no  one,  but  stood  as  in 
a  dream  or  a  trance,  gazing  at  all  that  was  passing  before 
him.  Lady  Frances  saw  the  change  which  had  occurred 
"—she  inquired  the  cause — he  told  her — ''  Nothing." 

She  thought  she  knew  who  the  newly  arrived  visiter 
was,  and  laid  the  abstraction  and  apparent  despondency  of 
George  to  the  account  of  the  approach  of  the  formalities 
which  were  necessary  to  the  conclusion  of  his  matrimonial 
engagement.  She  then  suspected  that  Mrs.  Harbottle^  of 
whose  illness^  she  was  aware,  was  dead,  and  that  more 
journeys,  and  more  worries,  as  her  ladyship  considered 
them,  were  to  be  inflicted  upon  him ;  but  he  told  her  that 
she  was  mistaken — that  he  wcls  worried,  but  that  he  had  de- 
termined to  cast  aside  care  till  the  morning.  This^  how* 
ever,  was  easier  said  than  done,  and  when  he  took  the 
Duchess  to  supper  —  who  at  dinner  had  gradousily  con- 
descended to  yield  her  precedence  to  the  stranger  Count 


^^h^^ii^eftied  wholly  absorbed  tn  ^il<yifgb'tfl,'  which,  ib 
^odge'lrf  the  sudckn  conwlsiTe  twitches  of  bis  features, 
were  any  thing  but  agreeable. 

Dutitig  supper  he  spoke  not,  and  tJie  Duthess  in  vain 
endeavoured  lo  rally  him.  She  joked  with  him,  and  told 
him  she  supposed  his  melancholy  arose  from  being  se- 
parated from;  Catherine,  who  was  sitting  nearly  opposite 
to 'him,  looking  with  pleasure  and  condescension  to  one  Of 
the  well-dressed  men  of  war  who  was  placed  beside  her. 

The  reply  which  George  gave  to  this  suggestion  was  a 
look  which  implied  ten  thousand  times  more  than  the 
Duchess  suspected.  ^'  Ah,  Duchess ! "  said  he,  in  a  tone 
of  afiected  heedlessness,  '^  I  shall  sail  in  the  Destructive 
yet" 

The  Duchess,  who  herself  thought  Catherine  was  rather 
exceeding  the  limits  usually  placed  to  the  flirtations  of  an 
d^ffkineSe,  was  convinced  that  Greorge  was  actually  jealous : 
this  delighted  her,  because,  as  there  can  be' no  effect  with- 
out cause,  so  she  concluded  there  could  be  no  jealousy 
without  love  ;  and  accordingly,  to  gratify  him,  as  she 
thought  breaking  up  the  party  would,  she  whispered  to 
him  tihiat  she  thought  they  had  sat  long  enough,  and, 
rising  from^  her  seat,  was  immediately  followed  by  all  the 
rest-  of  the  guests,  the  majority  of  whom  voted  her 
Qntoe  extremely  disagreeable  for  shortening  the  season 
of'  suob  agreeable  communication. 

Little  did  the  poor'  Duchess  know  what  was  passing  in 
her  Beighbour's  thoughts  at  the  moment  that  she  en- 
dca^onmd  to  secure  his  peace  of  mind  by  removing  Cathe- 
rine beyond  the  range  of  Major  Evelyn's,  fire  -^  little  did 
she  anticipate  what  was  so  nearly  happening,  or  tether 
little  did  her  Grace  imagine  what  had  actually  happened. 

George  continued  some  time  at  table,  and  rallied  around 
him  some  of  the  more  sober-minded  men  whose  '^  dancing 
da^s"  were  past,  and  who  chose  to  sacrifice  to  Bacchus 
rather  than  propitiate  Terpsichore;  he  himself  drank  more 
than  was  bis  custom  ;  but  all  in  vain,  if  raising  his  spirits 
were  the  object  —  it  seemed  as  if  a  load  of  immovable 
weight  hai  been  laid  upon  him ;  and  those  of  the  party 
who  had  not  the  pleasure  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with' 

a  a 
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bim^  set  him  down  as  vety  well  for  a  lord  of  the  land,  but 
deadly-lively  as  a  landlord. 

All  this  went  on  until  it  grew  vastly  late^  and  people 
wondered  at  the  rapid  flight  of  time^  and  ^^who  could 
have  fancied  it  five?"  and  "how  delightful  it  was!"  and 
what  a  ^^  charming  party  it  had  been  !"  and  then  came  a 
sort  of  breakfast,  with  which  the  shattered  and  fatigued 
dancers  again  refreshed  themselves  previous  to  their  final 
separation  for  the  nighty  or  rather,  morning. 

.  And  at  last  they  went^  and  George's  aching  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  departing  train,  and  he  stood  lost  in  thought 
as  the  doors  of  Sevemstoke  closed  upon  the  last  of  his 
guests. 

''  George."  said  his  mother^  "  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?  who  is  it  that  has  arrived  here  —  is  it  Mr.  Lovell?" 

"  Mr.  Lovell!"  said  George;  **no,  my  dear  mother;  if 
we  wait  for  visiters  till  Mr.  Lovell  comes  here^  grass  will 
grow  on  the  threshold  of  Sevemstoke." 

''  Who  is  it  then  ?  " 
.  "  There's  no  mystery  in  the  man  or  his  message^"  said 
George;  "the  interesting  unknown  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  my  solicitor^  Mr.  Snell,  from  London." 

*^  Oh  1 "  said  her  ladyship,  "  why,  how  foolish  I  was  not 
to  have  guessed.  You  wrote  to  him  to  come  here  —  and 
to  think  that  I  should  have  puzzled  myself  about  such 
nonsense ! " 

"  I  did  write  to  him  certainly,"  said  George ;  ^'  but  as 
it  was  impossible,  even  with  all  the  excellent  regulations 
of  our  admirably  conducted  post-office,  that  he  could 
have  received  my  letter,  my  bidding  did  not  bring  him 
hither." 

*'  Come,  come,  George,"  said  Lady  Frances,  *'  you 
must  rally  from  this  sort  of  feeling ;  the  settlements  must 
be  drawn,  and  why  assume  this  air  of  abstraction  and 
sorrow  ?  " 

'^Settlements.'"  said  George;  ''come,  come,  let  us  to 
bed.  Has  the  Duchess  retired,  and  Lady  Catherme  ? 
Poor  girl  —  'tis  hard  upon  her." 

*'I  think  so,  upon  my  word,**  said  Lady  Frances; 
*/  and  you  should  consider " 
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"Well  put  off  consideration  till  the  mbming,"  said 
George.     "  Come  —  good  night,  my  dear  Lady  Frances." 

^^Well,  but,  George,"  said  her  ladyship,  ^^  hasn't  it 
been  a  nice  party  .^  " 

^'  Yes,  latterly,"  said  his  lordship.  "  The  dinner  was 
what  I  call  angular  -— .  the  guests  did  not  seem  to  me  to 
dovetail ;  however,  the  ball  was  gay  and  pretty.** 

"  The  next  dinner  you  give,  George,  we  will  select 
better,"  said  Lady  Frances.  "  We  will  have  up  the  local 
lawyer  who  knows  the  country  politics,  and  all  the  friends 
and  foes  of  the  district." 

^  "Hal  ha!  ha  I"  said  George,  with  a  laUgh  almost 
sepulchral  in  its  tone,  "  my  next  dinner  I  dare  say  will  be 
a  mighty  fine  affair.     Good  night." 

^'  Heaven  bless  you,  George,"  said  her  ladyship ;  "  I 
wish  I  could  cure  you  of  the  gloom." 
,  "  Cure  !  Oh,"  replied  George,  laughing,  with  a  ghastly 
expression  on  his  countenance,  and  looking  as  pale  as 
death,  "it  will  all  cure  itself  soon  enough..  I  am  pledged 
to  my  friend  to  say  nothing  to-night " 

"  —  And  that,  no  doubt,"  said  MacGopus,  who  entered 
the  room  at  the  moment,  "  is  the  reason  why  your  lordship 
will  stay  up  talking  with  Lady  Frances  till  Uie  sun  drives 
you  to  bed  for  very  shame." 

"  My  lordship,"  said  George,  "  will  do  no  such  thing. 
My  lips  are  sealed;  but  when  the  seal  is  broken  and 
morning  comes,  I  think  at  aU  events  I  shall  have  the  merit 
of  surprising  even  you,  who  are  never  astonished  at  any 
thing.     Come,  let  us  part  —  to  bed  — 

<  Once  more,  good  night* " 

And  so  they  went  — each  his  way  —  wondering  each 
aftef  his  fashion.  A  few  hours  put  a  stop  to  all  their 
conjectures,  and  reduced  their  vague  and  wavering  doubts 
to  a  most  positive  certainty* 


QQ  2 
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CHAPTER  X. 

——  Prepare  to  hear 
A  story  that  will  turn  thee  into  stone. 
Could  there  be  hewn  a  monstrous  gap  in  nature, 
A  flaw  made  through  the  centre  by  some  god. 
Through  which  the  groans  of  ghosts  might  strike  thine  ear. 
They  would  not  wound  thee  as  the  story  does. 

•i)rtdem  €md  Leb,  sit  CBtG/mt. 

Whether  George  actually  went  to  bed  or  not^  matters 
little;  that  he  did  not  sleep^  is  an  unquestionable  fact. 
He  had  spared  his  mother  a  night's  rest^  or  at  least 
the  rest  which  as  much^  or  rather  as  little,  of  the  night  as 
was  left  might  afford  her ;  for  himself  he  cared  little — for 
her  every  thing  —  and  there  was  much  for  her  to  bear, 
much  to  endure,  and  in  all  probability  much  to  sufier. 

Long  before  the  ladies  were  stirrings  Mr.  Snell  and 
George  were  together.  Their  conversation  was  deeply  in^ 
teresting,  and^  in  the  course  of  it,  various  questions  arose 
as  to  the  best  manner  of  making  a  very  important  commu- 
nication  to  Lady  Frances,  so  as  to  prevent  any  serious 
effects  from  its  suddenness  or  its  general  character.  At 
last  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  be  summoned  to  a  coun- 
eil  after  breakfast,  and  that  Mr.  Snell  himself  should 
undertake  to  break  to  her  what  her  son,  knowing  the 
acuteness  of  her  feelings,  and  indeed  the  violence  of  her 
temper^  had  not  the  courage  to  impart. 

What  the  conduct  of  the  Duchess  was  likely  to  he,  or 
what  the  sensation  of  Lady  Catherine,  when  the  discovery 
was  made,  formed  an  important  although  a  secondary 
eonsideration  in  George's  mind.  It  was  known  heybnd 
a  doubt  that  a  storm  was  brewing,  and  that  an  event  vras 
to  be  announced,  not  calculated  upon  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree either  by  the  calculating  Duchess  or  the  managii^g 
Lady  Frances. 

The  lawyer  suggested  admitting  MacGopus  into  council 
immediately,  because,  from  the  intimacy  which,  he  saw^ 
subsisted  between  him  and  George,  he  felt  that  he  nvas 
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worthy  of  their  confidence :  but  his  client  refused  this 
proposition^  feeUng  assured  that  the  safest  way  would  be^ 
to  let  his  mother  first  into  the  secret^  and  let  her  circulate 
it  after  her  own  fashion.. 

The  breakfast  party  did  not  assemble  till  noon^  and  then 
Lady  Catlierine  did  not  ^' show."  Her  mother  had,  as  it 
appeared,  given  her  a .  lecture  upon  the  unguarded  manner 
in  which  she  had  permitted  herself  to  flirt  with  Major 
Evelyn,  and  declared  to  her  that  all  the  unhappiness  of 
Lord  Weybridge  at  supper,  and  after  it,  had  arisen  from 
the  distress  of  mind  which'  her  conduct  had  occasioned. 
Catherine  who,  on  the  contrary,  felt  perfectly  conscious  of 
her  own  innocence  in  the  affair,  argued  the  point  with  her 
noble  mother  most  learnedly,  and  pleaded  general  usage 
as  a  justification  of  her  commonplace  civility  to  a  very 
agreeable  person.  The  conflict,  however,  had  been  serious^ 
and  as  her  Grace  had  told  her  that  George  had  more  than 
indirectly  noticed « it  —  which  th«  reader  knows  he  never 
did  —  she  resolved  to  have  a  convenient  headache,  and 
not  expose  herself  to  the  annoyance  of  any  remarks  upon 
her  past  conduct,  or  to  the  degradation  of  appearing  to 
endeavour  to  make  the  amende  for  her  fault. 

5'  Mr.  Snell,*'  said  Lady  Frances,  when  they  were  seated 
at  breakfast,  ^^  don't  you  think  George  has  done  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  improvement  here,  considering  how 
short  a  time  he  has  had  the  place  }" 

'^  I  think  he  has,  my  lady,"  said  Mr.Snell,  who  my- 
lorded  and  my-ladied  every  body  who  happened  to  have  a 
title  like  a  footman. 

^'  Next  year  he  means  to  break  through  the  old  avenue^ 
and  so.  bring  out  the  church  tower  as  a  terminus  to  the 
vista." 

^'  Yes,  my  lady,"  said  Snell,  with  a  very  odd  look. 
•  4 /'I  assure  you/'  continued  her  ladyship,  buttering  her 
little  bit  of  toast  with  the  whitest  of  hands,  on  the  four 
fingers  of  wludi  were  at  least  a  score  of* rings,  "  that  I  am 
extremely  happy  to  see  you  here  —  and  upon  such  an 


occasion  — —  " 


Yes,  my  lady,"  replied  the  lawyer,  with  a  look  still 

stranger  than  the  last. ^  ^  ■' 

Q  Q  3, 
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*^  You  seemed  quite  to  have  upset  poor  George  last 
nighty"  said  her  ladyship.  ^^  He  hates  business  — ^  but  of 
course,  in  his  station  of  life,  a  ihan  must  undergo  a  great 
deal  of  that  sort  of  boring  work.  How  you  manage  it  I 
cannot  understand.  I  remember  the  day  I  was  at  your 
chambers  with  George  —  the  dark,  dirty  holes  you  live  in. 
Were  you  erer  in  a  lawyer's  chambers.  Duchess?" 

*"'  No,"  said  the  Duchess^  "  I  don't  think  I  ever  was. 
I  have  been  in  the  Chancellor's  room  in  the  House  of 
fcords." 

^^  Oh  dear!**  said  Lady  Frances,  ^'that*s  quite  dif. 
ferent :  —  these  chambers  are  down  in  areas,  or  up  in 
garrets,  and  as  dark  and  dirty  as  possible — and  all  around 
them  are  stuck  great  brown  canisters,  with  tlieir  clients' 
names  painted  on  them,  just  like  the  things  you  see  in 
grocers'  shop  windows,  labelled  Pekoe^  Bohea^  Hyson,  and 
Twankay*" 

*^  Your  ladyship  gires  a  very  accurate  account  of  our 
dens,"  said  SneU. 

^^  I  remember,"  continued  her  ladyship,  '^  poor-  dear 
Lady  Stoteused  to  take  me,  when  I  was  quite  agirl^  when, 
ever  she  went  on  an  expedition  to  her  lawyer  ;  and  there 
we  used  to  be  —  first  of  all  the  man  —  the  gentleman^  I 
mean — that  is,  the  lawyer — used  to  come  out  and  talk  at 
the  window  of  the  carriage;  and  then  he  used  to  get  into 
the  carriage  and  talk;  and  then  she  would  pull  out  twenty 
or  thirty  letters^  aU  tied  up  with  red  tape ;  and  then,  after 
reading  them  all  over,  she  would  get  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  go  into  the  chambers,  and  leaye  me  till  it  grew  quite 
dark,  waiting  for  her  return." 

^'  Ladies,  my  lady,"  said  Snell,  ^'  are  our  most  per<» 
severing  clients — and^  I  need  scarcely  say,  our  most  agree- 
able ones." 

''  Oh  dear  !"  said  the  Duchess,  in  a  tone  of  contempt- 
uous civility,  *'  how  very  gallant  I" 

^'  Mr.  Snell,"  said  George,  '^  has  some  business  to  call 
your  attention  to.  Lady  Frances,  after  breakfast." 

'^  Oh  I  I  know,"  said  her  ladyship ;  '^  so  does  tbo 
Duchess  —  I  think,  at  least,  she  can  guess/' 

^<  I  should  think  not/'  said  George, 
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'  MacGopus^  who  disliked  strangers  and  hated  lawyers, 
spoke  little  or  none  —  but  he  supplied  by  action  what  he 
spared  in  words,  and  devoured  hot  kidneys^  cold  beef,  eggs 
innumerable,  and^  as  the  French  say^  pain  d  discretion. 

*'  When  can  your  ladyship  spare  us  half  an  hour  ?  *' 
said  George  to  his  mother. 

*'  Whenever  you  please." 

"  Snell,  what  say  you,"  said  George,  '*  to  fixing  our 
business  after  luncheon  •—  the  delay  will  not  inconvenience 
you  ?"  -  ' 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  i»aid  the  lawyer ;  **  to.day  —  to- 
morrow — ^— 

*'  Oh  no  ! "  said  Lady  Frances ;  "  let  us  strike  while 
the  iron 's  hot  —  1  hate  delays,  especially  in  matters  like 
that  which  we  have  in  hand." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  !'*  said  George,  rising  from  table  ;  "  my 
poor  dear  mother  !  how  little  do  you  know  what  you  are 
going  to  hear  ?  " 

<<  Nothing  disagreeable,  I  am  sure,"  Said  Lady  Frances. 

'^  Why,"  said  George,  ^'  cela  depend  —  whatever  it  is, 
it  did  not  very  much  exhilarate  me  last  night." 

^^  I  have  settled  all  that.  Lord  Weybridge,'*  said  the 
Duchess ;  '*  you  know  what  I  mean." 

'^  Upon  my  honour,"  said  George,  "  I  don't" 

"  Never  mind  —  dl  is  smoothed  —  the  path  shall  be 
strewed  with  flowers,"  said  her  Grace. 

^'  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,"  said  George. 

'^  Now  remember,"  said  Lady  Frances,  ^*  and  let  no 
other  business  prevent  it  ~-  write  about  the  odious  ship  — 
do  it  civilly  —  but  decline  it       ■  " 

*'  Wait,  my  dear  mother,  wait,"  said  her  son.  *'  That 
ship  must  not  be  given  up  so  hastily.  Mark  my  words-—- ^" 

^*  Never,  Lord  Weybridge?"  said  the  Duchess,  who 
still  believed  that  Catherine's  conduct  had  revived  the  idea 
of  his  romantic  cruise.     '^  Assure  yourself " 

''  I  can  assure  myself  of  few  things.  Duchess,"  replied 
he;  '^  but  of  this,  I  think,  I  can  assure  myself,  that  before 
the  bright  sun,  which  now  beams  on  high,  buries  himself 
in  the  blue  sea,  you  will  as  entirely  agree  with  me,  as  to 
my  taking  that  voyage,  as  my  mother  yesterday  agreed 

GO  4 
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with  your  Grace  upon  the  expediency  of  my  abandoning  it ; 
but  no  more  of  this.  At  two  we  will  have  luncheon  — 
at  thtee^  my  Lady  Frances,  our  conference —  and  at 
four " 

*'  Well,"  said  her  ladyship. 

"  Nous  verroTUf,"  replied  her  son,  with  a  very  significant 
look. 

The  lawyer  and  his  client  quitted  the  breakfast-room  to 
talk  —  MacGopus  proceeded  to  the  library  to  read  —  and 
the  ladies  went  to  visit  Lady  Catherine. 

Lady  Frances^  who  knew  every  turn  in  her  son's  mind, 
became  much  excited  and  agitated,  when  she  saw,  in  its 
faithful  index,  his  honest  countenance,  marks  of  feelings 
ill  in  accordance  with  what  she  supposed  would  be  the 
subject-matter  of  their  three.o'clock  conversation.  She 
now  began  to  dread  that  he  had  determined  to  marry  Smnia, 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle  —  that  he  considered  it  the  most 
marked  and  decided  manner  of  establishing  the  preference 
which  he  scarcely  endeavoured  to. conceal;  and  that,  by 
committing  what  she  could  not  but  consider  the  grossest 
possible  outrage  of  which  man  could  be  guilty,  he  would 
at  once  annihilate  the  hopes  of  Lady  Catherine,  and  defy 
the  consequences. 

The  Duchess,  too,  had  confided  the.  little  history  of  her 
daughter's  flirtation  to  Lady  Frances,  who  received  the 
information  with  regret  and  apprehension,  believing  in  the 
view  her  Grace  had  taken  of  it,  and  knowing  how  sensitive 
her  son  was  upon  such  points :  yet  she  controlled  hereof, 
and  subdued  her  apprehensions,  and  talked  over  the  con- 
ditions of  the  settlement  which  had  been  previously  ar- 
ranged, and  told  the  Duchess  that  she  might  rely,  upon 
the  present  occasion,  upon  her  taking  care  that  in  the  drafts 
which  was  no  doubt  to  be  made  that  day,  Catherine  should 
be  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  exertions  for  her  comfort 
and  advantage. 

An  attadi^e  of  M,  Maradan  Carsoti  was  expected  in  the 
evening,  with  eckantilUms  of  all  the  most  fascinating  and 
bewitching  articles  of  taste  and  fashion  for  the  bridal  dress  - 
and,  at  her  ladyship's  request,  the  diamonds,  which  George 
most;  religiously  regarded  as  family  property,  were  laid 
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before  Lady  Catherine  in  the  best  possible  order  of  ar- 
rangement^ as  they  were  to  be  presented  to  her  by  her 
future  husband  in  the  evening. 

*'  As  for  my  part,  dear  Lady  Frances^''  said  the  Duchess, 
"  I  do  confess  —  God  knows  I  have  no  undue  ambition  — 
that  I  scarcely  hoped  to  be  able  to  marry  Catherine  so 
delightfully  well.  Lord  Weybridge  is  so  superior  —  so 
accomplished  —  so  well  principled  —  so  noble  in  his  dis- 
position —  that^  if  he  were  nobody^  I  should  consider  him 
an  excellent  husband  for  any  daughter  of  mine.'' 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Frances,  "  he  is  a  good  creature  — 
80  extremely  kind  to  me  — so  considerate.  Now  this  ship 
affair  —  you  '11  see  how  it  wiU  end  ;  —  he  will  sigh  about 
his  odious  frigate  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  depend  upon  it, 
without  another  word,  his  letter  of  refusal  goes  to  tdwn 
to-night." 

And  so  this  pair  of  mothers  went  oB  praising  their  own 
dear  children  in  a  strain  highly  commendable  in  parents ; 
and  they  were  so  happy,  and  so  fond  of  each  other,  and  so 
amiable,  that  it  was  clear  nothing  in  this  world  could  divide 
their  interests,  change  their  opinions,  or  disturb  their  in- 
timacy. 

At  luncheon  Lady  Catherine  appeared -— she  was  all 
8(^tness,  tenderness,  and  languor ;  —  her  headache  was  so 
oppressive,  and  Eau  de  Cologne  was  so  refreshing,  and  the 
party  had  been  so  agreeable:  —  but  there  were  some  bores 
—  some  of  those  ofiitiers  of  the  hussars  were  excessively 
disagreeable.  Lady  Catherine  really  thought  that  one  of 
them  must  have  drunk  too  much  wine — he  worried  her  to 
death — and  so  on  :  and  then  «he  sipped  a  little  sherry  and 
water,  and  re-invigorated  herself — and  the  carriage  was 
ordered  at  half-past  three — and  Lady  Frances,  and  George, 
and  the  lawyer,  retired  to  George's  room. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear  mother,"  said  George,  "  and  pre- 
pare yourself  to  hear  something  which  I  am  quite  sure, 
even  with  your  felicity  of  imagination,  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  guess  at." 

'*  Answer  me,  George,"  said  Lady  Frances,  ^'  is  it 
connected  with  Binford  —  with  your  marriage  ?  " 

**  It  is  connected,"  said  her  son,  '^  and  intimately  001^. 
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nected^  not  only  with  Binford  but  with  Seveitistoke,  mid 
with  my  marriage  most  certainly :  it  is,  moreover,  con- 
nected with  my  personal  character,  and  with  the  place  and 
station  which  I  hold  in  society." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?  " 

^*  I  mean,  my  dear  mother,'*  said  George,  '^  that  a  blow 
is  about  to  fall  upon  us  —  or  rather  has  fallen,  in  which 
we  ought  to  rejoice  as  Christians,  hut  which  at  once  dis- 
sipates all  the  splendour  with  which  we  are  surrounded  — 
sends  the  Duchess  from  our  doors  —  and  bears  away  the 
blooming  Lady  Catherine — melts  all  our  plate  —  dissolves 
our  diamonds  —  crops  all  our  trees  -*  and  strips  us  of  a 
home." 

'<  How  ? " 

*'  Why,  neither  more  nor  less  than  this ;  we  are  here 
only  on  sufferance,  and  must  go  hence  at  the  call  of  mine 
excellent  lawyer,  Mr.  Snell." 

"  How  should  he,  or  anybody  else,  drive  Lord  Wey- 
bridge  from  his  titles  and  estates?  " 

"  Prepare  yourself  for  it,"  said  George,  '^  I  tell  you  ^t  is 
a  blow  —  I  am  not  Lord  M^eybridge.'' 

''  Not  Lord  Weybridge  ?  —  What  then  ?  "  : 

George  had  sprung  the  mine ;  he  was  too  much  afiected 
to  follow  it  up :  he  jumped  up  from  his  chair,  and  turned 
his  face  to  the  window.  . 

'*  What  do  I  hear  ?  "  said  Lady  Frances. 

"  So  it  is,  my  lady,"  said  Snell ;  '^  I  have  here  the 
narrative  of  the  circumstances  forwarded  and  attested  by 
the  English  minister  at  Naples." 

'*  Who  claims  my  son's  tide } "  said  her  ladyship : 
^'  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

'*  The  eldest  son  of  the  late  lord,"  said  Snell,  "  who, 
by  something  like  a  miracle,  escaped  from  the  catastrophe 
which  engulfed  the  rest  of  his  family." 

»^  What  proofs  are  there  of  this  ?" 

'^  Enough,  my  dear  mother,"  said  George ;  '*  the  real 
Lord  Weybridge,  which  I  am  not,  is  on  his  way  to  L<on- 
don  vid  Paris  —  his  escape  was  wonderful." 

*«  When  the  ship  struck  the  yacht,"  said  Snell,  '^  the 
»{>resent  lord  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  upon  deck  r  be 
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describes  the  shock  as  violent  and  instantaneous^  some* 
thing  beyond  description  awful.  In  the  crash  —  momentary 
as  it  was  —  instinct  prompted  him  to  catch  hold  of  some- 
thing :  he  seized  a  rope^  which  struck  him  in  the  collision^ 
and  in  an  instant  was  borne  by  a  huge  toppling  wave  away 
over  the  frail  vessel  which  contained  his  ill-fated  parents 
and  relations  —  he  still  held  on^  and  in  another  moment 
found  himself  clear  of  the  yacht,  and  hanging  by  his 
hands  at  the  bow  of  the  destroying  ship.  His  cries  were 
loud  —  they  were  heard  —  in  an  instant  all  hands  ran  for- 
ward to  lend  him  assistance ;  he  still  kept  hold  of  the  rope^ 
which  fortunately  for  him  was  adrift^  and  he  was  hauled 
into  the  ship  more  dead  than  alive." 

*'  This,**  said  George,  "  is  his  own  narrative,  attested 
by  our  minister.*' 

*'  When  he  recovered  he  found  himself  in  bed  in  the 
captain *s  cabin,  scarcely  conscious  where  he  was,  or  of  the 
heavy  loss  he  had  sustained.  He  describes  the  grief  and 
anxiety  of  the  captain  to  have  been  excessive,  and  his 
exertions  to  discover  any  part  of  the  wreck  unremitting. 
It  blew  excessively  hard,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night 
was  such  that  they  could  form  no  accurate  estimate  of  thd 
distance  which  they  had  run  from  the  spot  where  the 
disaster  occurred  before  they  could  shorten  sail,  and  then 
it  was  a  matter  of  utter  hopelessness  to  endeavour  to  re. 
trace  their  course :  they  lay  to  and  tried  to  keep  their 
ground,  but  all  their  exertions  were  unavailing,  and  they 
never  saw  a  vestige  of  the  unfortunate  yacht,  nor  of  the 
piece  of  wreck  upon  which  the  only  other  two  seamen  weie 
saved.** 

^*  But,'*  said  Lady  Frances,  who  was  not  yet  aware  of 
half  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  in  which  this  event 
would  involve  both  herself  and  her  son,  "  what  has  caused 
80  long  a  delay  in  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  ?  *' 

"  The  circumstances,  my  lady,"  said  the  lawyer,  '^  are 
these :  the  vessel  which  caused  the  dreadful  collision  was  a 
French  ship,  bound  from  Marseilles  to  Odessa,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  touch  at  any  intervening  port,  for 
several  cogent  reasons,  set  forth  in  the  attestation  of  these 
facts  by  the  captain :  it  wns  necessary,  therefore,  for  Lord 
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IFey bridge  to  proceed  to  the  place  of  her  destination.  His 
lordship's  health  was  extremely  delica^te^  and  the  circum. 
Stances  of  the  loss  of  his  family  told  upon  his  constitution 
in  the  protracted  voyage,  and  he  remained  for  several  weeks 
at  Odessa,  too  ill  to  write  or  forward  any  intelligence  re- 
specting his  preservation.  He  continued  under  medical 
care  in  an  English  mercantile  house  there^  by  the  owner  of 
which  he  was  supplied  with  every  necessary  and  comfort^ 
and  about  ten  weeks  since  left  Odessa  in  better  health  than 
could  be  expected,  whence,  as  Captain  Sheringham  saya,  he 
is  travellino^  via  Paris  to  London,  and  whither,  by  my  ad- 
vice, Mr.  Crabshaw  is  gone  to  meet  him." 

*' What!  George's  chaplain? " 

''  —  My  dear  mother,"  said  George,  "  I  have  no  chap- 
Iain  —  no  right  to  one — and  I  think,  as  far  as  my  marriage 
goes,  no  need  of  one  at  present." 

'^  I  am  amazed,"  said  her  ladyship, 
I  told  you  to  prepare  yourself  for  a  blow,"  said  George, 

and  one  which  will  fall  more  heavily  than  you  may  yet 
anticipate.  I  am  personally  responsible  to  the  present  lord 
for  all  the  rents  I  have  received  during  my  delusion^  and 
indebted  to  him  in  all  the  sums  I  have  expended." 

*^  But  what  are  we  to  do  ?  "  said  Lady  Frances.  ^^  How 
■hall  we  break  it  to  our  friends  ?  " 

"  Let  it  take  its  own  course  for  a  few  days,"  said  George, 
**  and  our  friends  will  scarcely  be  sufficiently  numerous  to 
make  it  any  great  matter  of  difficulty  to  inform  them." 

*'  But  what  a  blow  upon  the  dear  Duchess  ! "  said  her 
ladyship,  who  at  the  moment  was  thinking  of  her  own  em- 
barrassments and  involvements. 

'*  Yes,"  said  George,  "  her  Grace  will  lose  a  baron  for 
her  son-in-law,  unless,  with  a  devotion  and  deUcacy  which 
interest  and  a  predetermination  sometimes  overcome,  she 
contrives  so  that  her  daughter  shall  transfer  her  afiections 
to  my  rescued  cousin,  and  marry  the  title  although  she 
change  the  man." 

"  What  an  idea ! "  said  her  ladyship^  *'  But  now  really, 
Mr.  Snell,  what  is  to  happen  }  '* 

"  Nothing  that  shall  personally  inconvenience  your  lady. 
ship,"  said  Mr.  Snell ;  "  of  that  I  shall  take  care  —  but 
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the  absolutely  necessary  part  of  the  affair  is  the  surrender 
of  the  who]e  of  the  estates  and  property,  accountings  as  the 
Captain  says^  to  the  real  possessor  for  the  amount  received 
and  disbursed." 

*'  And  Catherine's  diamonds^  George  ? "  said  Lady 
Frances. 

*'  Why/'  said  George,  ''  as  they  are  not  mine  to  give, 
they  cannot  be  hers  to  keep." 

**  How  distressing,*'  said  her  ladyship;  "because  of  one 
thing  I  am  sure, — that  neither  Catherine  nor  her  mother  will 
hear  of  any  alteration  in  the  arrangements:  a  cottage,  with 
the  man  she  loves,  is  what  that  dear  amiable  girl  would 
prefer  to  a  palace  without  him." 

^*  That  sounds  very  romantic/'  said  Sheringham,  "  and 
must  be,  according  to  your  principles,  rather  foolish  :  I  re- 
member suggesting  something  of  that  sort  myself,  only 
reversing  the  case,  and  your  ladyship  was  pleased  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly angry." 

"  When  must  we  quit  this.  Sir  }  '*  said  Lady  Frances  to 
Mr.  Snell. 

"  Only  as  soon  as  convenient,"  replied  the  lawyer. 

"  Thank  God  1  **  said  George,  '*  this  ends  all  squabbles 
about  my  importance,  and  the  value  of  an  alliance ;  and 
above  all  I  am  right  glad  that  I  have  still  under  my  foot 
the  quarter  deck  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Destructive :  I  told 
you  it  would  go  hard  but  I  should  sail  in  her  yet,  and  now 
my  prophetic  anticipations  are  realised." 

"  There  will  be  no  occasion  for  any  such  proceedings," 
said  Lady  Frances. 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  bear  this  reverse  with  so' 
much  placidity,"  said  George. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  stillness  of  Lady  Frances  was  any 
thing  rather  than  placidity :  she  was  overwhelmed  — 
paralysed  —  as  the  sea  in  a  violent  storm  becomes  smooth 
by  the  mere  force  of  the  wind :  a  thousand  complicated 
terrors  filled  her  mind,  more  immediately  personal  to  herself 
than  the  mere  loss  of  the  dignity  to  her  favourite  son  — -  it 
seemed  as  if  ruin  had  fallen  upon  them  ;  she  was  conscious 
that  the  demand  upon  George  was  more  than  the  whole  of 
ber  own  fortune  would  defray  —  that  all  the  bills  at  Dale 
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Cottage  remained  unsettled — and  that  even  if  she  weathered 
the  storm  hy  which  they  were  overtaken^  she  should  be 
compelled  to  return  to  Binford,  •  in  reduced  means^  an  ob" 
ject,  perhaps^  of  compassion  to  the  Lovells  and  the  rest  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

*'  Under  whose  care  will  the  present  lord  be  placed  till 
he  comes  of  age  ?  "  said  her  ladyship. 

"  That  will  depend  upon  himself,"  said  Snell ;  ''  he  is 
of  competent  age  to  make  his  choice ;  but  I  suspect  he  will 
be  guided  in  his  election  entirely  by  Mr.  Crabshaw^  his 
tutor^  to  whom  he  was  always  much  attached^  and  who  has 
gone  to  meet  him  at  Paris  at  his  special  request." 

^'  Mr.  Crabshaw  I  once  saw  in  Brook  Street^  George  ?  " 
said  her  ladyship. 

*^  Yes,  you  did,"  said  her  son  ;  ''  and  I  recollect  your 
most  pointedly  affronting  him  because  he  ventured  to  dififer 
in  opinion  with  you  about  some  exhibition,  the  merits  of 
which  you  were  discussing.  That  will  not  facilitate  our 
arrangements  at  present :  a  serious  injury  a  man  perhaps 
forgives  upon  principle,  or  because  it  has  been  somehow 
atoned  for;  a  personal  affront — the  slightest  scratch  upon 
the  amour  propre  of  such  a  thin-skinned  gentleman  as  Mr. 
Crabshaw,  never  heals." 

*'  And  his  influence,"  said  her  ladyship,  ''  you  think  is 
considerable  ?  " 

, "  I  do,  my  lady,**  said  Mr.  Snell ;  *'  and  it  seems  natural 
it  should  be  so :  he  has  been  his  lordship*s  constant  com« 
panion  during  his  growing  up  —  highly  esteemed,  and 
generally  consulted  by  his  father,  who  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  him,  and  confided  to  him  most  of  his  views  and 
intentions,  especially  upon  the  subject  of  his  sons.  It  is 
natural  that,  spared  as  Mr.  Crabshaw  has  been  from  the 
general  calamity,  he  should  feel  a  melancholy  pleasure  in 
his  society,  and  a  sort  of  filial  gratification  in  attending  to 
the  counsel  of  one  selected  by  his  late  father  to  form  his 
mind  and  regulate  his  pursuits." 

'^  Have  you  any  idea,"  said  Lady  Frances,  who  seemed 
to  entertain  a  hope  that  the  young  lord  would  select  her  son 
as  his  guardian,  ^^  as  to  the  probable  object  of  the  young 
man's  choice  ?  " 
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*'  I  have  reason  to  think/*  said  Mr.  Snell,  '^  that  he- 
will  put  himself  under  the  care  of  the  chancellor ;  and  I . 
am  led  to  helieve  this^  froiii  some  conversation  vehich  I 
had  with  Mr.  Crabshaw  before  his  departure  for  Paris." 

*'  What,  sir,"  said  her  ladyship,  ''  have  you  seen  the 
tutor  ?  " 

^  ^^  It  was  from  Mr.  Crabshaw  I  first  was  apprised  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  lordship's  existence,"  said  the 
lawyer.  ''  He  wrote  to  the  bankers  and  to  us  —  he  also 
wrote  to  his  friend  and  tutor,  and  at  much  greater  length 
than  to  any  body  else  •—  indeed,  we  were  referred  to  Mr. 
Crabshaw  for  all  the  more  minute  particulars  of  the  affair.*' 

Lady  Frances  did  not  &t  all  admire  the  rigid  impartiality 
of  the  solicitor,  who  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  exert  himself 
most  actively  in  executing  the  wishes  of  the  young  lord; 
forgetting  that  the  natural  allegiance  of  the  firm  was  due 
to  that  branch  of  the  family,  and  that  he  had  only  taken 
up  the  affairs  of  her  son  as  being  connected  with  it. 

*'  Rely  upon  it,  my  lady,**  said  Mr.  Snell^  ''  that  every 
regard  will  be  paid  to  your  ladyship's  comfort  and  con- 
venience. I  had  what  I  knew  to  be  a  most  disagreeable 
duty  to  perform ;  and  certainly,  if  I  had  been  aware  of  the 
gaieties  of  last  night,  I  should  not  have  intruded  during 
their  existence.** 

.  *^  Oh  I  I  am  sure,"  said  Lady  Frances,  *'  that  you— 
of  course  you  are  not  to  blame  —  only,  what  puzzles  ma 
—  what  is  best  to  be  done  }  " 

*^  Calm  your  mind,  my  dear  mother,**  said  George, 
'^  and  compose  your  features :  impart  our  downfall  to 
llie  Duchess  and  her  daughter  —  prepare  to  lay  aside  a 
state  and  ceremony  which  it  cost  me  a  bitter  sacrifice  to 
maintain,  and,  thank  God,  you  have  a  son  not  worse  off 
than  he  was  before  the  fatal  accident  which  lifted  him  up 
for  a  moment,  but  who  is  able  and  willing  to  fight  his  way 
through  the  world  with  just  as  much  philosophy  as  if  he 
had  never  been  a  peer." 

^'  All  that's  very  true,"  said  Lady  Frances  ;  *^  but 

"  I  know,"  said  George ;  "  but  we  must  bear  up  against 
the  ills  which  assail  us.  The  unlucky  part  of  the  affair  X 
confess  to  be  the  diamonds^  to  which  I  have  no  righl;  -« 
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bat  you  must  manage  that  —  and,  as  I  can  pretty  well 
guess  what  the  course  of  the  Duchess  will  be^  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  delicacy  tO'  return  the  cadeatuf  de  noces,  and  I 
shall  immediately  take  the  opportunity  of  handing  them. 
over  to  my  trusty  friend,  Mr.  Snell.— I  presume^''  con- 
tinued George,  addressing  himself  to  the  solicitor,  '^  that 
the  arrangements  necessary  to  be  entered  into,  for  the  res- 
titution of  property  expended,  will  not  be  of  a  nature  to 
hinder  my  proceeding  forthwith  to  Portsmouth  to  commis- 
sion the  ship  to  which  I  was,  only  three  days  since,  so 
luckily  appointed." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Snell ;  "  I  will  take  care  of  all 
that,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  every  disposition  to 
make  the  affair  as  little  uncomfortable  as  possible  to  you ; 
indeed,  the  circumstances  are  such,  that  it  would  be  cruel 
to  press  hard  upon  you  for  a  reimbursement  of  what  you 
had  every  right  to  imagine  your  own/' 

*'  I  am  bewildered,"  said  Lady  Frances  —  *'  I  see  the 
necessity  of  taking  some  decided  atep  —  but  1  feel  inca- 
pable of  action." 

"  In  the  first  place,  my  dear  mother,"  said  George,  **  I 
repeat,  go  and  impart  our  sad  secret  to  the  Duchess  — 
that  I  maintain  to  be  the  first  thiog  to  be  done:  as  for 
myself,  I  suppose  my  exceUent  tormentor,  MaeGopus, 
will  have  no  objection  now  to  be  my  companion  at  sea, 
and " 

*^ Still  the  sea;  George,"  said  Lady  Frances. 

*^  Oh,  assuredly  — :  and,  if  we  are  lucky  enough  to  have 
a  war,  I  will  pay  off  my  liabilities  with  prize-money." 

"  Well,  I  see  my  influence  is  unavailing  —  but,"  said 
Lady  Frances,  '^  recollect  the  dear  Lady  Catherine." 

'*  Ay,  ay,"  replied  George,  '^  you  perform  your  part  in 
the  affair  —  relate  the  history  of  our  unlooked-for  tumble, 
and  all  that  will  be  left  for  me  to  do  will  neither  be  dif- 
ficult nor  important." 

'^  I  go,**  said  her  ladyship,  ^'  because  I  agree  ivith  you 
in  the  necessity  of  making  the  communication ;  —  that  it 
will  make  any  serious  alteration  in  your  prospects  there,  if 
I  know  any  thing  of  Catherine  or  her  mother,  I  thmk  I 
may  justly  doubt." 
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iaus  verrwM,  as  I  say^"  replied  George. 
You  are  not  going  to-day^  sir  ?  "  said  her  ladyship^ 
graciously,  to  Mr.  Snell. 

^'  Captain  Sheringham  is  good  enough  to  wish  me  to 
stay  till  to-morrow,"  replied  the  lawyer,  "  and  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  remaining." 

"  We  shall  meet  then  at  dinner  " —  saying  which,  her 
ladyship  proceeded  to  the  room  appropriated  for  Lady  Ca- 
therine's studio,  where  the  nearly  finished  portrait  of  Lord 
Weybridge  stood  waiting  on  its  easel  for  a  last  sitting  — 
the  expectant  artist,  en  costume j  wondering  at  George's 
delay,  and  watching  the  fast  retiring  daylight,  with  an 
anxiety  justly  proportioned  to  the  scolding  the  Duchess 
had  given  her  for  her  indifference  the  night  before. 

George  and  Snell  together  hunted  out  the  Doctor,  and 
to  him  the  story  was  confided.  He  received  it  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  that  which  he  was  usually  wont  to 
assume  in  listening  to  narratives.    He  was  greatly  affected, 

—  much,  indeed,  to  George's  surprise  —  he  neither  queried 
their  statements  nor  contradicted  their  assertions ;  and  all 
he  said,  when  the  story  was  concluded,  and  the  fact  esta- 
blished, was  — "  Then  the  Destructive  for  ever  !" 

'^  And  you  on  board  of  her,  MacGopus,"  said  George. 
"  We'll  see,  sir,"  said  MacGopus — *'  well  see  —  umph 

—  this  is  bad.  It  isn't  that  in  my  mind  the  oldest  lord 
in  the  peerage  is  one  bit  better  than  a  post-captain  in  his 
Majesty's  navy — but  it*s  hard  to  be  hoisted  up,  and  thrown 
from  a  height  -^  the  fall  hurts  —  and  it  will  hurt  Lady 
Frances:  it  is  an  ugly  business,  and  yet  one  dare  not 
murmur  at  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  which  have 
spared  this  young  man  from  the  general  wreck  of  his 
family." 

George  saw,  or  at  least  fancied  he  saw,  that  MacGopus 
was  greatly  annoyed  —  indeed,  almost  overcome;  and 
quitted  the  room  to  join  his  mother,  in  order  to  see  the 
effect  which  had  been  plroduced  upon  the  Duchess  and  her 

I         daughter. 

I  "  These  reimbursements  will  worry  him,"  said  MacGropus 

I        to  Snell. 

I  "I  shall  manage  so  as  to  inconvenience  him  as  little  as 

U  H 
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possible/'  said  the  lawyer — '^  and  it  may  be  that  Lord 
Weybridge  will  feel  no  disposition  to  press  the  matter ; 
but^  unfortunately,  Cra  ^haw^  who  has  great  influence  over 
him^  has  taken  deadly  offence  at  some  observation  upon 
the  vulgarity  of  his  manners  or  coarseness  of  remarks 
which  Lady  Frances  happened  to  make  one  day  in  London, 
indeed  the  only  day  he  saw  her,  and  it  has  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  his  mind.  I  hope  and  trust  that  such  a  feeling 
will  not  be  permitted  to  operate  seriously  to  Captain  She. 
ringham*s  disadvantage,  for  a  better  heart  or  kinder  dispo- 
sition I  never  met  with." 

*^  What  will  be  the  probable  amount  of  the  elaims 
against  him  }  "  said  MacGopus. 

^'  According  to  my  calculation,"  said  Snell,  ^'  including 
purchases  of  plate  and  furniture — which,  however,  may  in 
all  probability  be  taken  over  by  the  new  lord  —  some-i 
where  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  thousand  pounds.'* 

'  Ah  ! "  said  MacGopus,  with  a  sigh  —  '*  more^  you 
see,  than  he  will  succeed  to,  even  upon  the  death  of  his 
mother." 

^'  Who,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  —  and 
I  have  heard  it,  not  professionally  —  is  involved  to  a  much 
greater  extent  dian  either  her  son  imagines,  or,  as  I  think, 
she  herself  believes." 

'^  It  is  a  bad  business,"  said  the  Doctor ;  ^^  and  yet  one, 
as  I  have  just  said,  at  which  one  ought  not,  in  truth  and 
justice,  to  repine." 

While  this  conversation  was  passing  in  the  library,  a 
scene  was  in  progress  in  the  studio.  When  George  arrived^ 
the  disclosure  had  been  made,  the  merits  of  the  case  dis- 
cussed —  the  Duchess  was  evidently  much  flurried  —  the 
affair  between  the  Captain,  in  the  character  of  Lord  Wey- 
bridge, and  her  daughter,  had  gone  to  such  extremities,  and 
the  surprise  was  so  great  •—  and  the  affair  so  sudden. 

Catherine  was  sincerely  affected;  because  she  really 
liked  George  —  loved  is  perhaps  rather  too  strong  a  term 
—  but  she  was  convinced,  like  or  not  like,  love  or  not  love, 
that  the  match  was  at  an  end.  She  was  brought  to 
Severn  stoke  to  marry  Lord  Weybridge,  its  master  i  and 
she  was  perfectly  convinced,  by  the  experience  she  had  of 
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her  mother's,  conduct  towards  George  on  other  days^  that 
now  he  was  not  Lord  Weyhridge^  and  that  Sevemstoke  did 
not  helong  to  him^  she  was  not  destined  to  he  his  wife ;  — 
and  it  was  quite  ahsurd  —  if  any  thing  could  he  laughaUe 
at  a  period  of  such  general  sorrow  —  to  see  her  pro- 
gressively disencumher  herself  of  all  the  paraphernalia  in 
which  she  was  hahited  for  the  purpose  of  painting  his  pic^ 
ture:  she  disrohed  gradually,  and  dismantled  all  the  ap- 
paratus regularly^  as  the  history  of  their  discomfiture  pro- 
ceeded^ sentence  hy  sentence. 

Firsts  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  sad  story^  she  laid 
down  the  pencils  she  had  been  grasping^  stiU  retaining  the 
palette  stuck  on  the  thumb  of  her  left  hand :  at  another 
^tage  of  the  narrative,  the  palette  was  abandoned :  at  a 
further  stage  her  ladyship  untied  and  took  ot^  the  curiously 
contrived  apron  and  sleeves^  which  were  destined  to  guard 
her  skin  and  drapery  from  the  effects  of  the  paint :  until 
at  last^  when  the  catastrophe  was  announced^  she  silently 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  taking  the  picture  of  George  off  the 
easel,  turned  it,  like  Barbara  Allan's  sweetheart,  with  its 
^'  face  unto  the  wall,"  and  then  shutting  up  the  easel 
itself,  deposited  it  in  the  corner  where  it  was  accustomed 
to  stand  when  unemployed. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Duchess  to  Geoi^e,  as  he  entered  the 
room,  effecting  spirits  if  she  had  them  not,  ^^  this  is  a  sad 
history!" 

^'  Rather  a  glad  one,"  said  the  captain :  ^^  your  Grace 
must  recollect  that  a  life  has  been  saved  which  we  believed 
to  have  been  lost " 

"  But  such  ft  blight  to  all  your  prospects ! "  said]  the 
Puchess. 

^^  My  prospects  are  much  what  they  were  four  months 
ago,"  said  George ;  ''  1  have  a  profession  which  has  made 
many  a  man  greater  than  I  have  yet  been.  I  have  health 
and  good  will  to  work  my  way,  and  I  have  plenty  of  kind 
friends  to  cheer  me  in  my  task  of  duty." 

"  When  do  you  go  to  your  ship  ?  '*  said  the  Duchess, 
-    ^'  Exactly  at  the  time  I  proposed  the  day  before  yester-^ 
day,"  was  bis  reply. 
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Catherine  here  somewhat  hastily  qaitted  the  room.  She 
saw  what  would  infallibly  happen. 

''  And  disregard  all  that  dear  Catherine  said.^"  asked 
Lady  Frances. 

*'  Why"  said  the  Duchess,  ^*  as  to  my  poor  child,  it  i» 
certainly  a  dreadfol  blow  upon  her — you  see  she  was 
vnable  to  remain  here  any  longer." 

"  There  has  no  blow  fallen,"  said  George,  ''  which  can 
harm  her ;  it  is  true  I  have  not  the  title  of  Wey bridge^ 
but  I  am,  barring  that  small  distinc^on  and  its  concomitant 
wealth,  which  never  could  have  weighed  with  a  young 
heart  like  Catherine's,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same 
person  I  was  yesterday  —  the  same  blood  runs  in  my  veins 
-^  the  same  feelings  animate  my  heart— ^" 

''  To  be  sure,"  said  the  Duchess.  *^  Yes  —  that  is  aH 
very  true ;  but  —  one's  arrangements  —  the  difference  — 
that  is  I  don't  know  —  Catherine  has  told  me,  long  before 
this  event,  that  she  feared  yon  did  not  feel  that  affisctioa 
for  her  which  —  in  short,  I  doubt  —  if  — -  ** 

^^  Duchess,'*  said  Sheringham,  looking  at  her  with  an 
expression  which  must  have  cut  her  to  the  hearty  '^  your 
Grace's  daughters  have  all  succeeded  admirably  in  their 
matrimonial  connexions.  It  is  quite  right  that  Lady 
Catherine  should  keep  pace  with  her  sisters:  upon  occa- 
sions like  this,  the  less  said  the  better.  Whatever  her 
inclinations  may  be^  remember  ^<mr  Grace's  mind  is  changed 

—  mme  is  not —  I  leave  this  to-morrow,  for  Portsmouth, 
to  assume  the  command  of  my  ship." 

'^  My  dear  George,"  said  Lady  Frances,  "  but  consider 
Lady  Catherine's  feelings  -r-  the  suddenness     ■    ■  " 

"  My  dear  Lady  Frances,"  said  the  Duchess,  '*  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  very  suddenness  of  such  events  as  these 

—  so  unlobked  for  —  so  unexpected,  does  not  diminish  the 
pain  and  distress  they  would  otherwise  occasion.  We  shall 
only  worry  and  agitate  you  by  remaining  here,  and  I  think 
it  would  perhaps  be  wisest  if  we  were  to  start,  so  as  ta 
avoid  a  formal  separation." 

"Separation,"  said  Lady  Frances;  ^'why!  my  dear 
Duchess,  do  you  really  mean  that  this  event  is  to  teiHunate 
the  proposed  connexion  between  us  ?  ** 
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I  think  it  would  be  but  prudent  it  should/'  said  the 
Duchess ;  '^  Catherine's  fortune^  you  know^  is  sinall^  and 
yours,  my  dear  George  — — " 

^^  Is  all  to  be  made,  madam,"  said  Sheringham,  bowing 
with  an  affected  respect. 

'^I  don't  think  I  should  be  justiQed  in  permitting  a 
daughter  of  mine  to  marry  under  such  circum stances." 

'^  But/'  said  Lady  Frances,  ^^  do  you  really  think  that 
Catherine  will  quietly  admit  the  abandonment  of  a  man  to 
whom  she  is  engaged  ?" 

'^  I  think  she  will,''  said  the  Duchess ;  "  and  I  am  more 
inclined  to  think  she  will,  because  in  my  opinion  s)ie  ought 
to  do  so.  In  engagements  of  this  sort^  there  are  certain 
eondition« — certain  terms.  Circumstances  unluckily  pre- 
vent your  son's  fulfilling  those  conditions,  and  I  consider 
myselP,  and  consequently  my  daughter,  entirdy  exonerated 
from  any  claim." 

*^I  really  am  surprised,"  said  Lady  Frances,  "at  the 
.  vi«w  your  Grace  takes  of  the  affair :   I " 

"No,"  said  the  Duchess,  ^^I  aip  candid  and  open  in 
my  observations,  and  I  will  honestly  confess  that  I  am  not 
sorry  for  what  has  happened,  except  for  your  sake.  Ca- 
therine^ I  assure  you«  has  complained  to  me,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  of  coldness  on  George's  part,  which  so  little 
accorded  with  her  endiusiasm  and  feelings  that  she  could 
not  but  believe  his  intended  marriage  to  have  been  more 
the  consequence  of  a  conviction  that  he  was  actually  under 
'an  eugagenient,  than  ^le  result  of  that  sort  of  affection 
which  she  considers  abeoluteiy  and  essentially  necessary  to 
liappinesfi." 

'*  How  eould  sh/e  imagine  au^h  a  thing  ?"  said  Lad^ 
Frances. 

'^  Easily  «nQUgb,  ray  dear  friend,"  said  her  Grace ;  "  I 
saw  it  too,  —  and,"  added  her  Grace,  addressing  herself  to 
:  George,  "  my  apprehensions  were  not  a  little  strengthened 
by  your  extraordinary  zesolution  about  going  to  sea  so  sopn 
after  marriage ;  that  was  a  blow  which  wounded  her  pride, 
and  offended  her  delicacy." 

"  Let. us  end  this  discussion,"  said  Gaorge;  "it  is  most 
painful :   the  only  consolatory  part  of  the  lUSair  is  derif- 
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Itble  from  your  Grace's  last  observation.  If  the  fall  of  my 
fortunes  has  prevented  your  Grace's  daughter  from  uniting 
herself  to  a  man  whom  she  did  not  think  attached  to  her, 
it  has  its  advantages.  It  is  not  for  me^  in  my  present 
position^  to  vindicate  myself  from  the  suppositions  of  others. 
I  know  myself*- 1  know  what  I  consider  my  duty  —  I 
am  prepared  to  do  it.  I  rejoice  that  I  am  spared^  by 
events  over  which  I  have  had  no  control^  from  making  so 
amiable  a  being  as  your  Grace's  daughter  unhappy  ;  and 
that  I  am  encouraged  to  withdraw  from  a  connection  in 
which^  since  candour  appears  to  be  the  order  of  the  day^  I 
admit  I  did  as  little  anticipate  perfect  happiness  as  Lady 
Catherine  herself  appears  to  have  done." 

With  these  words^  George^  who  was  seriously  angry  at 
the  paltry  littleness  of  the  great  lady^  quitted  the  room^ 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  not  returning  to  it  again^ 
at  least  for  some  time. 

^'  Captain  Sheringham,"  said  the  Duchess^  "  is  exceed- 
ingly rude ;  —  the  habits  of  his  profession^  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  gun-room^  must  be  his  best  excuse*  I  c^ui  of 
course  no  longer  render  myself  liable  to  similar  remarks^  cft 
a  repetition  of  such  behaviour^  and  therefore^  painful  as  it 
is^  I  must  beg  leave  to  order  my  carriage^  and  quit  the 
house  of  an  old  friend,  from  which  I  must  certainly  say  I 
never  expected  to  depart  under  similar  circumstances.'* 

"  My  dear  Duchess,^  said  Lady  Frances,  who  still 
dung  to  the  hope  of  the  connection  - 

^'I  must  be  positive,^'  said  her  Grace;  '^I  am  quite 
sure  of  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  a  formal  parting  or 
separation  between  us  would  be  most  painful  and  distress- 
ing. Indeed,  after  your  son's  observations  with  r^ard  to 
Catherine " 

'^  They  were  provoked  by  your  previous  remarks/*  said 
Lady  Frances. 

*' No  matter,"  continued  the  Duchess  —  "I  must  act 
according  to  my  feelings  of  what  is  due  to  myself  and  my 
family  :  you  are  going  out  —  your  carriage  is  at  the  door 
—  never  mind  us  —  we  will  take  our  departure  when  you 
are  abseilt,  and  when  W6  meet  again  I  trust  we  shall  meet 
as  friends.'* 
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^^  Since  you  are  determined  to  go^  Duchess^"  said  Lady 
Frances^  ^'  I  must  insist  on  remaining  to  see  you  off." 

"  All  I  bargain  for  is^  that  Catherine  may  be  spared 
any  interview  with  your  son^*'  said  the  angry  mother  ; 
*'she  would  not  survive  it." 

*'  I  believe,"  said  Lady  Frances,  who,  finding  sweet 
words  of  no  avail,  began  in  turn  to  fire  up,  ^'  neither  your 
Grace  nor  Lady  Catherine  need  apprehend  any  intrusion 
on  his  part.'' 

The  Duchess,  seeing  that  Lady  Frances  was  getting  into 
a  rage,  and  preparing  to  open  a  battery  upon  her,  adroitly 
quitted  the  serious  and  elevated  tone,  and  dropped  into  the 
familiar,  and  made  preparations  for  leaving  the  room  —  a 
movement  which  Lady  Frances  endeavoured  to  prevent. 
Her  Grace,  however,  was  resolved,  and  passed  out  of  the 
studio  in  a  heat  of  rage,  such  as  her  friend  had  never  seen 
excited  before.  •  * 

Her  ladyship  proceeded  in  search  of  her  son,  to  com- 
municate to  him,  what  tp  his  ears  was  the  most  welcome 
intelligence  possible ;  namely,  that  the  Duchess  was  in  a 
passion,  and  had  resolved  to  depart  forthwith  in  dudgeon. 
In  the  mean  time,  her  Grace  went  to  her  daughter's  room^ 
where  she  found  l)er,  much  to  her  amazement,  in  tears  ; 
while  in  the  ante-room  stood  one  of  the  assistants  of 
Madame  Maradan  Carsan,  who  had  arrived  early  in  the 
morning  with  all  the  bridal  finery,  which  was  spread  out 
upon  the  tables,  and  sofas,  and  chairs,  ready  to  be 
selected  and  approved  of. 

Her  Grace  was  as  good  as  her  word  —  so  was  George : 
he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  off  to  the  adjacent  town 
in  order  to  get  out  of  her  way ;  and  she,  having  recon* 
noitred  and  watched  his  movements,  took  all  the  advan- 
tage of  his  absence  which  he  meant  to  afford  her,  anil 
about  half-past  five,  having  shaken  hands  with  Lady 
Frances,  who  would  not  leave  her,  threw  herself  into  her 
travelling  carriage,  in  which  Lady  Catherine  had  already 
been  placed,  having  resolved  neither  to  see  nor  speak  to 
anybody  connected  with  Sevemstoke  previous  to  her  de^ 
parture. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


The  woM  of  life  are  lesaen'd  by  a  ftiend : 

In  all  the  caret  of  life,  we  by  a  fHcnd 

Aaaittance  find  —  who'd  be  without  a  friend  f        WANZwavoBix. 


"  I  TOLD  yoa  so,  my  dear  mother."  said  George^  as  die  now 
reduced  circle  began  to  assemble  for  dinner  —  the  last,  lur 
.  nearly  the  last,  they  were  destined  to  eat  in  Severnstoke 
House;  '^I  told  you  what  the  character  of  her  Grace's 
affection  for  us  was." 

"  But,  my  dear  George/'  said  Lady  Frances,  '^  you 
offended  her  —  you  spoke  in  a  manner  which  it  was  next 
to  impossible  she  should  endure." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  the  Captain ;  *^if  I  had  been 
to-day  what  I  was  to  all  appearance  yesterday,  she  would 
have  called  my  decision  spirit,  and  my  conyersatimi  wit. 
No — I  saw  she  was  determined  to  make  a  quarrel  of  it, 
and  I  resolved  to  give  her  a  favourable  opportunity.  I 
know  her  well.  As  for  Lady  Catherine,  my  opinion  €)€  her 
is  very  different ;  her  failing  is  only  that  of  falling  into  her 
mother's  views,  and  being  very  obedient  when  her  doty 
does  not  run  counter  to  her  inchnation." 

^'  Poor  Catherine,"  said  her  ladyship,  "  I  assure  yon  was 

deeply  affected,  and  I  believe  would  have  given  the  world 

.to  see  you  and  bid  you  £arewelL     She  cried  bitterly  whto 

she  came  to  me  to  return  the  diamonds  and  other  cadeaiCT 

with  which  you  had  presented  her." 

'^Whether  her  tears  were  shed  for  the  loss  of  the 
trinkets,"  said  George,  ''  or  of  your  ladyship's  hopeful  aon, 
does  not  appear  so  certain." 

''  Don't  be  ungrateful,  George,"  said  his  mother  ;  **  I 
admit  I  have  been  disappointed  in  the  Duchess,  but  I  still 
,, main  tain  my  original  opinion  of  her  daughter." 

The  appearance  in  the  drawing.room  of  Mr.  Snell,  who 
had  been  occupied  during  the  whole  of  the  day  with  the 
bailiff  and  land-steward,  and  imder  whose  directions  an  in- 
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yentory  of  the  furniture  of  the  house  was  now  making, 
distinguishing  the  new  from  the  old^  and  who  had^  in  conf- 
sequence  of  his  honest  and  zealous  exertions  on  the  part  of 
his  young  and  noble  client^  become  most  particularly  odious 
to  Lady  Frances^  put  an  end  to  the  conversation,  or  rather 
,  changed  it  to  more  general  topics. 

*^  To-morrow,"  said  Lady  Frances,  "  I  go  hence  —  I 
suppose  for  ever.  I  shall  now,  however,  be  able  to  fulfil 
my  original  intentions,  of  passing  my  Christmas  at  my 
brother's  at  Grimsbury;  so  that  I  have  something  left  to 
fall  back  upon." 

'^And  I,"  said  George,  ''and  my  angularly  minded 
companion,  the  faithful  MacGopus,  shall  proceed  to  Lon- 
don^  where  I  shall  merely  sleep,  and  then  run  down  to 
Portsmouth,  where  my  ship  is ;  I  shall  hoist  my  pendant, 
and  make  all  speed  in  fitting  out  and  getting  a  good  crew; 
and  then,  down  foresail,  and  be  off  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  at  the  latest." 

*'  How  delightful  is  the  elasticity  of  mind  you  possess," 
said  Lady  Frances^  who  now  as  strenuously  advocated  his 
going  to  sea  as  she  had  formerly  opposed  it ;  "  devotion  to 
a  profession  is  every  thing  — -  no  success  can  be  looked  for 
without  it." 

'^  I  must  write  to  Lovell  before  I  start,'*  said  George. 

"  To  Mr.  LoveU  ?"  said  his  mother. 

''  Yes,"  said  George,  ''  about  our  executorship  accounts, 
and  to  inquire  after  the  poor  widow :  perhaps  youth  and 
a  fine  constitution  may  bring  her  through  ;  but,  if  they  do, 
I  shall  be  most  agreeably  surprised.  Lovell  does  not  yet 
know  of  my  sudden  tumUe  in  society/' 

''  I  dare  say  it  will  create  a  world  of  sympathy  in  tlieir 
little  community,"  said  her  ladyship. 

The  announcement  of  dinner  stopped  Lady  Frances  in 
the  middle  of  what^  in  all  probability,  would  have  turned 
into  a  satirical  history  of  the  party,  delivered  to  Mr.  Snell, 
but  intended  for  her  son.  Snell's  modesty  held  him  back 
from  offering  his  arm  to  Lady  Frances^  who,  more  pleased 
with  his  respect  than  she  would  have  been  gratified  by  his 
civility,  walked  mincingly  towards  the  dinner^room  alone, 
followed  by  the  two  gentlemen. 
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When  thej  came  to  the  table^  toyers  were  only  laid  fo^ 
three. 

*'  Where  is  Dr.  MacGopus's  cover  ?  "  said  George. 
'^  Dr.  MacGopus  is  gone^  sir^"  said  the  butler. 
''  Gone ! "  exclaimed  George ;  "  gone  where  ?  " 
"  To  London^  I  believe,"  said  the  man ;  "  he  desired  to 
have  one  of  the  boys  from  the  stable  to  carry  his  bag  and 
portmanteau  to  the  lodge ;  and  the  boy  says  he  got  into 
the  London  coach  that  passes  at  five  o*dock." 

^'  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  "  said  Lady  Frances. 
"  Oh,  nothing,"  said  George,  ^'  nothing ;  he  had  some 
particular  business  to-morrow  in  town.     I  suppose  he  did 
not  like  taking  leave." 

This  was  not  true;  but  George  was  stricken  to  the 
heart  by  the  unexpected  defection  of  him  upon  whose  con- 
stancy of  friendship  under  all  circumstances  he  had  impli- 
citly relied :  it  was  a  subject  he  could  not  discuss  before 
the  servants ;  he  therefore  made  an  excuse  for  the  Doctor's 
absence ;  but  the  struggle  to  conceal  his  feelings  rendered 
him  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  and  induced  Lady 
Frances,  who,  like  another  Lady  Macbeth,  had  no  desire 
that  the  abstraction  of  George  should  be  evident  to  the 
spectators,  to  beg  Mr.  Snell  to  help  the  soup. 
*'  How  very  odd  I"  said  George;  '^umph  !" 
^*  Why,  my  love,"  said  her  ladyship,  "  you  always  knew 
he  was  odd ;  not  that  I  see  any  great  oddity  in  not  taking 
'lea?e  of  persons  to  whom  one  is  attached  — what  can  be 
more  horrid  ?  " 

'<  But  he  might  have  staid  till  morning,*'  said  George, 
"  he  would  then  have  gone  with  me.*' 

And  George  felt  his  going  deeply:  he  had  always  con- 
sidered the  Doctor  as  of  the  pine-apple  tribe,  rough  without, 
but  rich  within ;  and  the  loss  of  his  rank,  title,  place,  and 
pre-eminence  scarcely  affected  him  so  much  as  the  de« 
sertion  of  one  whom  he  believed  devoted  to  his  interests 
under  any  circumstances. 

The  evening  passed  heavily  enough :  Snell  was  not  an 
extremely  vivacious  companion,  and  it  was  difficult  to  start 
any  very  interesting  topic :  his  eyes  wandered  about  the 
apartments,  as  Lady  Frances  thought,  with  somewhat  of  an 
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Appraiser-like  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  value  of  tlie  articles 
-which  had  heen  hrought  into  Severnstoke  by  the  temporary 
lord  s  upholsterers ;  and  the  conversation  could  scarcely  b^ 
kept  dear  of  references  to  matters  of  business  which  it  was 
necessary  to  transact.  Then  came  the  surrender  of  the 
diamonds  that  erst  had  lain  on  the  toilette  of  my  Lady 
Catherine  —  and  Lady  Frances,  as  she  parted  with  them 
for  ever^  gazed  at  them^  and  shook  them^  and  made  them 
twinkle  in  the  light ;  and  one  could  have  seen^  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  ladyship's  countenance^  a  mingled  grief  and 
sorrow  —  as  Shakspeare  says^ 

**  Dumb  iewels  in  their  silent  kind. 
More  than  quick  words  do  move  a  woman**  mind ;  ** 

and  certainly  the  agitation  of  her  ladyship  upon  restoring 
—  if  that  might  be  called  restoring  which  was  rendering 
up  what  never  belonged  to  her — the  casket,  was  not  to  be 
concealed.  Truth  to  be  told^  there  never  was  a  much  more 
melancholy  night  passed  at  Severnstoke.  George  retired  to 
his  own  room^  and  occupied  an  hour  or  two  in  tearing  up 
and  burning  papers  and  letters^  which  had  accumulated  in 
the  drawers  of  what,  eight- and- forty  hours  before^  he  had 
fancied  hi8  library  table;  for  papers  will  accumulate  — 
save  and  except^ bank-notes^  which  seem  to  have  an  in- 
herent Malthusianism  in  their  very  nature. 

Time  wore  on,  and  the  carriages  were  ordered  at  dif- 
ferent hours  in  the  morning.  —  George^  having  been  so 
unexpectedly  deprived  of  the  society  of  his  friend  the 
Doctor,  abandoned  his  plan  of  going  to  London,  and  pro- 
posed proceeding  immediately  to  Portsmouth,  vid  Bath 
and  Southampton  ;  and  Mr.  Snell,  who  intended  remaining 
a  few  hours  after  the  departure  of  George  and  his  mother, 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  with  the  servants  of  the  house- 
hold, and  giving  the  house  into  the  charge  of  the  local  up-* 
holsterers,  virho  had  made  out  the  inventory,  was  to  quit 
Severnstoke  at  about  five  or  six  in  the  afternoon,  intending 
to  reach  Chipping  Norton,  to  sleep  at  the  inn  there,  in 
which  there  are  more  comfort  and  more  pretty  faces  than 
might  be  reasonably  expected,  and  treatment  which  he- 
retics have  no  right  to  anticipate.  There  Snell  determined 
to  sleep -^ he  liked  the  snuggery  of  the  place;  and  the 
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cortained  door  of  the  bed-room  bo  tickled  his  fancy,'  tfaat, 
upon  his  return  to  London^  he  induced  Mrs.  S.  to  have  a 
similar  one  fitted  to  their  own  chamber  in  Keppel  Street, 
Bloomsbury. 

Lady  Frances  was  amongst  the  earliest  up  and  ready  for 
the  start :  her  carriage  -^  her  servants  —  all  she  had  ever 
had^  were  prepared  for  her  ladyship's  reception  ;  and  she 
took  special  care,  before  her  departure^  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  said  Snell  that  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  in- 
difference to  her  whether  George  had  the  barony  or  had  it 
not ;  —  that  she  was  on  her  way  to  her  brother,  the  Marquis 
of  Peyensey,  at  Grimsbury,  and  that  she  hoped  to  live  to 
see  her  darling  son  cut  out  a  peerage^  for  himself  with  his 
own  ^'good  sword."  Indeed,  her  ladyship  rallied  pro. 
digiously;  and,  when  she  kissed  George's  cheek,  no  tear 
was  visible  in  her  eye,  although  it  was  observed  that  im- 
mediately after  she  had  seated  herself  in  the  carriage  she 
pulled  down  the  blinds,  —  whether  to  conceal  her  natural 
grief,  or  disappoint  the  gazers  of  the  town  through  whidi 
she  was  to  pass,  history  has  not  determined. 

George  had  to  write  to  Lovell,  and  the  letter  was  an 
arduous  and  a  painful  task :  he  had  to  express  how  com- 
pletely all  his  grandeur  had  vanished  —  how  shorn  he  was 
of  his  dignities,  and  how  deserted  by  his  parasites  and  fol- 
lowers: he  had  to  admit  that,  dthough  he  had  con- 
.  descended  to  bow  to  the  shrine  of  rank  and  connection^  he 
had  been  spumed  and  rejected ;  and  that  the  example  set 
by  Emma  Lovell  upon  a  high  principle  had  been  followed 
by  Lady  Catherine  upon  an  extremely  low  one«  He  had 
to  announce  his  departure  for  sea  —  his  separation,  in  all 
probability  final,  from  the  Lovells  —  his  consequent  dis- 
regard for  what  Mrs.  Harbottle  had  bid  him  consider  as 
her  dying  request,  and  to  confess  his  own  unworthiness  in 
the  course  he  had  pursued,  and  proclaim  the  retributive 
justice  by  which  his  vacillating  conduct  had  been  rewarded. 
All  this  he  had  to  do ;  convinced  now,  more  than  ever,  that 
Emma  would  refuse  any  thing  like  an  advance  on  his  p*rt^ 
.even  if  he  could  so  far  humiliate  himself  as  to  appear  befcHre 
her,  the  beaten  pretender  to  exalted  rank,  and  the  discarded 
.  suitor  of  iUttstripus  beauty. 
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Ko^  he  was  destined  to  be  unhappy — his  mother's  pride 
had  decided  his  fate^  and  he  was  bound  to  endure  the  con- 
sequences; and  the  more  he  reflected  upon  the  way  in 
which,  in  point  of  fact^  he  had  ventured  to  trifle  with  Mls» 
Lovell's  feelings,  the  more  he  felt  convinced  of  the  impos* 
sibility  of  overcoming  her  resolutions;  because,  as  haa 
been  argued  over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  this  little 
narrative^  the  very  fact  of  his  doubting  her  excellence^  and 
propriety^  and  even  virtue  —  upon  which  doubts  all  his 
foUies  and  all  his  excuses  were  grounded  —  was  of  itself 
so  gross  an  insult^  that  she  never  would  or  could  forgive 
it. 

All  he  did  in  his  letter  to  Lovell  was  to  explain  suc- 
cinctly what  had  happened  to  deprive  him  of  the  honours 
which  he  had  so  briefly  enjoyed,  and  to  assure  Mr.  Lovell^ 
genetdUy,  that  every  request. of  his  should  be  attended  to« 
He  gave  a  programme  of  his  future  proceedings^  and  begged 
to  receive  a  letter  while  he  was  at  Portsmouth. 

George  still  lingered  about  Sevemstoke.  He  could 
scarcely  believe  that  no  note  had  been  left  by  MacGopus : 
he  wandered  from  room  to  room  —  not  that  he  felt  an 
unmanly  or  needless  grief  at  quitting  them  as  their  ownof 
—  but  because  many  eventful  hours  had  passed  within 
them  ;  and  there  was  something  melancholy  in  seeing  ^e. 
men  jotting  down  the  different  articles  of  furniture^  and 
measuring,  and  spanning^  and  stretching,  and  shaking,  and 
putting  every  thing  in  order.  However^  all  this  feverish 
sensation  was  doomed  to  have  an  end;  and  about  two 
o'clock  he  quitted  his  lost  paradise,  having  delivered  it  over 
to  Snell^  who  took  repossession  of  it  and  all  its  appurten- 
ances in  the  name  of  its  rightful  owner. 

The  Captain  —  for  so  we  must  now  call  him  —  pro* 
ceeded  direct  for  Bath,  which  he  expected  to  reach  about 
ten  o'clock.  There  he  intended  to  sleep ;  and  thence^  pro- 
ceeding the  next  mornings  he  would  reach  Portsmouth  in 
time  for  a  late  dinner.  The  morning  after  that,  accoutred 
with  his  newly  anchored  epaulettes,  he  would  commission 
his  ship,  and  there  establish  himsdf  till  she  was  ready  for 
flea — making  the  George  his  head-quarters^ -^  devoting 
himself,  heart  and  soul^  to  the  work  of  fitting  «ut» 
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All  this  was  executed  according  to  the  design^  and,  by 
balf-past  eight  o'clock  on  the  second  evening  from  his  de- 
parture>  the  travelling  chariot  of  Captain  Sheringham  — 
the  coronets  painted  out  hy  a  coach-maker  in  the  town 
near  Sevemstoke  —  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  George, 
and  the  gallant  Captain  of  H.  M.  S.  Destructive  was 
ushered  into  the  parlour  on  the  left-hand  of  the  hall,  which, 
although  small  and  on  the  ground  floor,  possessed  the 
striking  recommendation  of  a  hlazing  fire ;  and  wherein, 
without  further  ceremony,  he  resolved  to  ensconce  himself, 
until  he  could  "  rig  himself  out*'  in  proper  form  to  visit 
the  Admiral  in  the  morning,  whose  immediate  proximity 
rendered  his  present  quarters  particularly  convenient. 

His  mother  said  he  had  an  elastic  mind,  and  so  he  had 
—  for,  upon  taking  up  the  London  newspaper  of  the  day, 
in  order  to  amuse  himself  i^hile  his  dinner  was  getting 
ready,  he  found  the  whole  detail  of  his  discomfiture  as  to 
the  peerage,  and  the  subsequent  sudden  breaking  off  of  the 
Malvern  match,  printed  and  published  at  full  length  for 
the  edification  of  the  town  and  country;  still  his  griefs 
were  of  a  deeper  caste  —  his  cares  of  a  more  complicated 
character ;  and  the  very  fact  that  other  thoughts  occupied 
him,  and  other  objects  interested  him,  was,  perhaps^  the 
greatest  blessing  that  could  have  befallen  him. 

His  deeper  sorrows  were,  however,  suspended  in  the 
necessity  of  getting  scarlet  facings  put  to  his  uniform  coat : 
having  changed  kings,  the  navy  had  changed  colour  since 
he  had  served.     The  buttons,  too,  which  before  had  been 
in  one  shape,  were  now  to  be  placed  in  another  ;  and  the 
skirts  were  to  be  differently  cut ;  and  there  was  to  be  no 
gold  lace  where  there  had  been  gold  lace  formerly  ;  and 
gold  lace  now  where  gold  lace  had  never  yet  been,  and  his 
sword-belt  was  to  be  hsdf  an  inch  wider ;  and  the  seam  of 
his  pantaloons  an  inch  and  a  quarter  narrower ;  and  he  was 
not  to  wear  a  sword  such  as  he  had,  but  one  with  another 
sort  of  hilt ;  and  he  was  to  ^^  bend"  a  differently  shaped 
hat ;  and  a  bullion-loop  instead  of  a  laced  one  —  and   so 
on>  as  the  tailor  told  him,  producing  the  corroborative  re-. 
gulations,  stitched  into  a  sort  of  pattem-book.     All  these 
details,  and  others  of  a  similarly  important  nature,   forced 
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the  gallant  Captain  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own  per<* 
sonal  hardships. 

As  he  had  renounced  all  patronage  in  the  appointment 
of  officers  to  the  Destructive^  he  was  saved  much  trouble 
in  applications^  and  many  painful  necessities  of  refusal. 
He  longed  to  be  on  board  the  hooker ;  and  really  so  busied 
himself  in  making  out  lists  and  memoranda  of  what  he  had 
to  do  "  for  the  good  of  the  service^"  that  he  scarcely  re-» 
collected  what  he  had  so  recently  lost^  or  whence  he  had  so 
suddenly  fallen. 

AVliile  the  Captain  is  making  his  preparations^  it  may  be 
necessary  to  state  that  Mr.  Crabshaw^  who  was  rather  more 
of  a  dandy  than  a  tutor  need  be^  and  who^  as  has  been 
already  stated^  had  taken  the  most  violent  offence  at  some 
observations  of  Lady  Frances^  which  he  thought  applied 
more  personally  to  himself  than  there  was  any  necessity 
for^  had  arrived  in  Paris  only  eight  hours  before  the  young 
lord.  His  lordship,  who  was  really  attached  to  Crabshaw^ 
naturally  took  his  impressions  from  that  gentleman's  account 
of  his  relatives ;  and  that  report  coming  after  the  constantly 
avowed  dislike  of  his  late  father  and  mother  for  Lady- 
Frances,  induced  the  young  nobleman  at  once  to  throw 
himself  into  the  hands  of  his  Stultasified  Mentor,  and  agree 
to  whatever  course  he  thought  fit  to  propose. 

Crabshaw^  who  had  consulted  the  lawyers  previously  to 
his  departure^  merely  repeated  what  Messrs.  Wicldns^ 
Snell^  and  Sibthorpe  suggested^  —  that  the  safest  and  best 
way  would  be — more  especially  considering  that  the  actual 
possession  of  the  rents^  estates^  and  property  by  the  sup. 
posed  Lord  Weybridge  would  involve  important  matters  of 
account  —  for  Crabshaw^  in  the  character  of  prochain  ami 
to  the  young  nobleman^  to  file  a  bill  in  Chancery^  so  as  to 
make  his  lordship  a  ward  of  court ;  —  a  measure  which 
would  at  once  put  him  out  of  any  power  or  influence  which 
George  or  his  mother  might  be  supposed  to  be  desirous  of 
exercising  over  him^  and  render  the  proceedings  connected 
with  pecuniary  matters  less  irksome  than  if  the  case  were 
pot  taken  entirely  under  the  Chancellor's  jurisdiction. 

Lord  Weybridge^  who  had  been  received  with  the  great* 
f  st  kindness  by  pur  niinister  in  Paris^  and,  indeed,  remained 
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al  his  hotd  daring  his  stay  in  that  diy,  thus  took  the  most 
prudent  step  which  could  he  suggested ;  and  of  course  r6n. 
dered  poor  George  liable,  without  hope  of  mitigation  or 
any  great  delay,  for  all  the  expenditure  in  whicii  he  had 
indulged,  and  all  the  rents  and  proceeds  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, in  order  to  defray  the  charges  of  maintaining  the 
honour  and  character  of  a  title  which  he  vainly  fancied  his 
own. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  rub  he  met  with.  The  news 
of  his  degradation  from  the  peerage  had  reached  the  Admirsl 
before  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth ;  and  he  found  a  letter 
from  the  First  Lord,  stating  that,  under  the  cirenmstanoes, 
he  thought  he  could  not  expect  the  ship  for  which  he  had 
applied*—  that  the  promotion  had  been  made,  and  die  com- 
mission transmitted,  under  an  idea  that  he  actually  was  the 
person  whom  he  had  represented  himself  to  be ;  and  that, 
although  the  Admiralty  were  not  disposed  to  wound  his 
feelings  by  making  any  alteration  in  their  decision  as  far  as 
his  post-rank  went,  the  ship  was  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

Hereupon  a  correspondence  ensued,  in  which  George 
stated  that  he  was  authorised  to  commission  the  Destructive 
as  a  post-captain,  and  not  as  a  peer;  and  that  it  was  a 
ease  which  would  admit  of  no  equivocation.     He  was  re. 
plied  to ;  the  answer  was  bungling — it  had  all  the  demerit 
of  being  shabby  without  the  redeeming  quality  of  cleremess, 
and  to  Ic^erheads  they  went ;  —  and  the  First  Lord  at  last 
finding  it  impossible  to  sneak  out,  and  not  being  at  that 
period  entirely  callous  to  shame,  George  was  permitted  to 
have  his  ship.     But  her  destination  was  changed,   and  he 
was  ordered  to  take  out  a  governor,  his  lady,  two  daughters^ 
one  son  (his  aid.de.camp),  another  son  (his  secretary), 
three  horses,  two  cows,  four  housemaids,  a  butler,  and  two 
footmen,  together  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pack- 
ages' of  all  sorts,  three  pointers,  and  a  Newfoundland  dog : 
for  all  of  which  persons  and  things  Captain  Sheringham 
was  ordered  to  make  suitable  accommodation. 

Down  went  the  bulkheads — up  went  the  green-baize  par- 
titions ; — ^here  was  the  governors  sleeping- cabin — his  IwAj's 
sitting-cabin  —  and  opposite,  the  yoimg  ladies'  bertb^  which 
was  death  to   them.     Hdes  were  cut  in  the  deck    for 
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Stanchions  for  the  aid-de-camp's  cot^  and  the  secretary's 
cot  —  a  screened-off  place  was  made  up  for  the  maids^  and 
there  were  coops  for  the  dogs^  and  a  pen  for  the  cows^  and 
the  horses  were  slung  down  into  stalls^  and  four  guns  were 
run  in^  to  make  room  for  the  stud  —  so  that,  what  with 
the  cattle^  cats,  canary-hirds,  men,  maids,  and  materiel, 
H.M.S.  Destructive  looked  more  like  Noah's  Ark  than  any 
thing  that  has  been  since  seen  floating  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,  except  my  Lord  Mayor  s  barge  on  the  river  Thames 
when  his  lordship  is  graciously  pleased  to  go  swan-hopping. 

All  this  George  was  forced  to  endure ;  and  luckily,  too, 
for  there  were  bustle,  and  excitement,  and  variety  in  all  the 
proceedings  connected  with  his  departure,  which  diverted 
his  thoughts  from  subjects  in  fact  much  nearer  his  heart. 

The  day  of  departure  was  at  hand.  His  Excellency 
and  family  arrived  at  the  George,  and  Sheringham  pro- 
ceeded  to  introduce  himself:  the  aid-de-camp  and  the 
secretary  proceeded  on  board,  examined  and  reported  most 
enthusiastically  of  the  admirable  accommodations,  and  en- 
deavoured  to  cheer  up  the  young  ladies  into  something  like 
composure  at  abandoning  their  native  country,  Almack's, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  and  nothing  was  wanting,  but  a 
slight  shift  of  wind  ft-om  the  south-west  to  separate  them 
from  all  their  dear  friends  and  acquaintances  in  happy 
England. 

On  the  morning  following  the  arrival  of  the  honourable 
exiles,  George  received  two  letters;  one  from  Lovell, 
couched  in  the  most  friendly  terms,  entreating  George  to 
bear  up  against  the  sports  or  rather  frowns  of  fortune,  as- 
suring him  of  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  his  welfare,  and 
of  the  anxiety  with  which  he  should  watch  his  progress. 
The  old  gentleman  announced  a  change  for  the  better  in 
the  health  of  their  dear  suffering  friend ;  and,  to  Shering- 
ham's  delight  and  surprise,  concluded  his  welcome  epistle 
by  conveying  him  Emma's  desire  to  be  particularly  re- 
membered to  him^  as  well  as  her  best  wishes  for  his  hap. 
piness  and  prosperity. 

It  seemed  to  him  —  but  it  was  almost  impossible  —  as 
if  she  had  begun  to  relent  in  her  resolution  to  abandon 
him  for  ever;  and  if  there  were  any  alloy  to  his  pleasure 
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in  receiving  her  good  wishes,  it  irose  from  the  apfRdbensfon. 
that  he  was  running  away  from  a  chance  of  hap^ness,)  ai^ 
that  he  might  hare  obtained  her  forgiyeness  and  lier  hand 
if  he  had  remained  at  home :  that>  howeror^  was  now  past 
—  it  was  all  too  late  to  think  of  what  might  have  beeb. 
The  first  lieutenant  had  sent  a  note  on  shore  to  die  Cap. 
tain^  to  say  he  thought  the  wind  was  getting  round  to  the 
northward,  with  a  view  to  hurry  the  embarkation  of  the 
noble  passengers ;  and  such  was  George's  anxiety  to  lose 
•no  time,  that  he  had  scarcely  given  himself  a  moment  to 
open  the  second  letter  which  was  addressed  to  hinu  It 
proved,  however,  to  be  from  MacGopus,  from  whom  he 
had,  to  his  infinite  surprise  and  disgust,  heard  not  one 
syllable  since  his  abrupt  departure  from  Sevemstoke.  It 
Hn  as  follows:  — 

«  On  board  tbe  Dolly^  Woolwicb>  Jan.  1831. 
'^  Dear  George  : 

"  You  will  see  by  the  date  of  this  that  I  am  afloat.  I 
shall  pass  you  at  Portsmouth,  I  hope,  in  three  days  from 
diis,  if  the  wind  comes  fair  when  we  get  into  the  Downs. 

"  When  I  left  your  house  I  went  to  London,  thinking 
I  had  interest  to  get  the  appointment  of  agent  to  one  of 
the  convict  ships  bound  to  New  South  Wales.  I  was 
right  —  but  I  did  more  —  I  found  a  friend  who  was  just 
starting  in  this  craft,  who  wished  to  remain  in  Sagland 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  longer ;  we  efibcted  an  exchange; 
and  here  I  am  riding,  at  single  anchor,  with  three  hundred 
and  twenty.four  of  the  most  desperate  ruffians  unhanged 
under  my  charge. 

**  Perhaps  you  have  called  me  a  brute  for  quitting  you 
so  abruptly;  and  perhaps  you  will  think  me  a  fool  for 
taking  to  the  water  again  after  having  dried  my  feathers. 
I  will  explain  all  that  —  I  could  not  bear  to  see  you  in 
your  unhappiness.  I  hate  leave-taking  —  so  much  for  my 
brutality.  As  for  my  folly  —  I  had  saved  up  about  three 
thousand  pounds  during  thirty  years'  service;  upon  the 
interest  of  which,  with  my  haJf-pay  and  my  small  wants, 
I  contrived  to  live  pretty  well ;  but  I  have  work  in  me 
yet,  and  why  should  I  lie  idle  ?     Your  fall  was  a  sudden 


and  a  painful  one  to  me.  Your  mother  had  told  me  hoTV* 
much  inyoWed  she  was,  in  consequence  of  fitting  up  and 
altering  tlhat  jigameree  cottage  at  the  place  where  we  went 
to  the  man's  funeral  who  killed  your  friend.  The  attorney 
toid  me  there  would  he  a  claim  against  you  of  nearly 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  I  thought  to  myself  that  was 
hard  —  it  was  no  fault  of  yours  —  and  I  thought  yoH 
would  want  money  to  fit  you  out  and  make  a  fresh  start. 
I  sold  out  my  savings  at  no  had  time  either^  and  you  will 
find  enclosed  a  draft  on  the  Bank  of  £ngland  for  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  pounds :  take  it.  I  appoint  you 
my  banker  till  I  come  home  —  if  ever  I  do  —  if  not,  I 
shall  not  want  it.  I  know  you  are  as  proud  as  Lucifer^ 
and  that's  the  reason  why  I  did  not  send  it  to  you  till 
your  anchor  was  a-peak^  blue.peter  up^  and  fore-topsail 
loose. 

^'  You  cannot  catch  me,  George  ;  and  all  I  hope  is,  this 
will  catch  you  in  time  to  be  of  use.  Nobody  ever  played 
his  cards  so  badly  as  you  have  done ;  but  that 's  your  af- 
fair. I  don*t  mean  to  bore  you  with  sermons,  only  rdy 
upon  it  you  have  had  a  good  escape  from  that  Lady  Cathe- 
rine —  or  Catamaran,  or  whatever  they  call  her. 

^''  I  expect  to  get  to  Sydney  somewhere  about  June,  and 
if  I  can  manage,  when  I  have  landed  my  cargo  and  I  am 
turned  adrift,  to  get  home  by  Calcutta,  I  may  have  a 
chance  of  seeing  you.  Good-bye,  dear  Sheringham,  and 
bdieve  me  always  yours, 

''Andrew  MacGopus." 

'' Quaere?  why  do  they  call  your  frigate  the  Destructive?  " 

'George  was  quite  overcome  by  reading  this  extraordinary 
letter  —  a  letter  at  once  characteristic  of  its  writer's  pecu- 
liarities, and  illustrative  of  his  higher  qualities.  The  act  it 
announced  was  princely,  and  George  could  not  but  reflect 
on  the  vast  injustice  he  had  for  so  many  years  done  the 
character  of  his  excellent  friend. 

To  decline  the  offer  made  was  impossible;  it  might 
jeopardise  the  money  which  the  worthy  man  had  placed  at 
his  disposal;  George,  therefore,  repaid  from  that  fund 
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lome  advances  which  he  had  required  from  his  agent,  and 
paid  the  remainder  into  his  hands^  determined  to  restore 
during  his  period  of  service  that  of  which  he  had  availed 
himself;  hut  he  felt,  however  secure  of  repaying  the  Doc- 
tor his  mere  money^  that  he  could  never  sufficiently  exhibit 
his  gratitude  to  a  man  who  had  overthrown  the  whole 
system^  and  scattered  all  the  savings  of  his  life  for  his  sake, 
without  hope  of  advantage  or  even  security  for  his  money. 

All  that  was  necessary  to  be  done  touching  this  matter 
Captain  Sheringham  did  forthwith^  and  when  he  went  on 
board  the  frigate  he  felt  a  longing  hope  that  he  might  fall 
in  with  the  Dolly  in  the  Channel^  although  the  prevalence 
of  the  south-westers  rendered  it  improbable ;  especially  as 
H.  M.  S.  Destructive  took  the  earliest  advantage  of  the 
change^  and  with  her  yards  nearly  square^  scudded  away 
before  a  fresh  breeze  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  an  hour. 

Nautical  scenes  have  of  late  years  been  so  amply  and 
admirably  described,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  say 
one  word  upon  the  subject  of  the  proceedings  of  H.  M.  S. 
during  her  voyage  to  India.     She  experienced  very  little 
bad  weather  —  touched  at  the  Cape  —  remained  there  four 
days  —  and  reached  her  destination  on  the  seventh  day  of 
May,  without  having  suffered  any  damage  or  loss  of  any 
of  the  passengers,  except  one  cock  canary  bird,  and  his  Ex- 
cellency's Newfoundland  dog.     Barring  these  casualties, 
the  reader  may  put  his  mind  at  rest,  and  picture  the  gal- 
lant  frigate  at  anchor  in  Sagor  Channel,  in  five  fathoms 
water,  about  six  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Reef-buoy, 
waiting  for  a  pilot. 

As  the  captain  and  his  ship  are"  destined,  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  service,  to  remain  three  years  on  the 
Indian  station,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time,  during  their 
absence  from  England,  to  cast  our  eyes  upon  what  is  going 
pn  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Dh,  name  him  not,  unless  it  be 

In  terms  I  shall  not  blush  to  hear ; 
Oh,  name  him  not,  though  false  to  me. 

Forget  not  he  was  once  so  dear. 
Oh,  think'of  former  happy  dajrs, 

when  none  could  breath  a  dearer  name ; 
.And  if  you  can  no  longer  praise. 

Be  silent,  -and  forbear  to  blame. 

He  fft«y  be  all  that  you  have  heard ; 

If  prov'd,  'twere  folly  to  defend : 
Yet  pause  ere  you  believe  one  word 

Breathed  'gainst  the  honour  of  a  fkriend. 
How  many  seem  in  haste  to  tell 

What  Mends  cail  nevor  wish  to  know ; 
I  answer— >oiicd  I  knew  him  well. 

And  ^en,  at  least,  it  was  not  so.  T.  Hatnes  Batlt. 

Therb  seemed  something  like  a  fate  hanging  over  George's 
proceedings^  connected  with  his  attachment  to  £mma 
Lovell.  —  Her  just  resentment^  and  her  father's  natural 
indignation^  were  much  weakened  hy  the  news  of  his 
^'  reduction"  from  the  peerage^  and  of  the  difficulties  which^ 
it  was  very  speedily  known^  would  consequently  accumu- 
late upon  him ;  but  what  might  have  been  the  result  of 
this  change  of  sentiment^  it  was  now  vain  and  idle  to  con* 
eider ;  the  die  was  cast^  and  the  gallant  Sheringham  was 
ploughing  the  deep. 

Mrs.  Harbottle^  in  her  then  state  of  exhaustion^  could 
scarcely  sufficiently  exert  herself  to  express  her  anger  and 
vexation  at  the  course  he  had  pursued^  after  he  had^  by 
their  own  act^  got  disentangled  from  the  connection  with 
the  Duchess  and  her  daughter.  Lovell  and  Emma,  whom 
she  had  kept  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  communication  she  had  made  to  him  at 
Sevemstoke^  could  scarcely  account  for  the  energy  she  dia* 
played,  or  the  disappointment  she  avowed  in  discussing  his 
later  proceedings.  But  Fanny  herself  felt  seriously  grieved, 
that,  after  all  she  had  openly  said,  and  all  she  had  not  very 
mysteriously  hinted,  he  had  not,  at  least,  made  an  effort  to 
exculpate  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  being  who  still  fondly 
loved  him^  ^nd  tried  to  reinstate  himself  in  her  favour, 
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knowing  how  earnestly  his  endeavours  that  ^af  teiidfii^ 
would  have  been  seconded  by  his  most  frienmy  corre- 
spondent. 

It  seemed  really  &s  if  the  disappointment  of  her  hb^ 
and  expectations^  on  this  pointy  had  more  sever<^Iy  affected 
her  than  the  severity  of  her  own  misfortunes :  she  fdt 
that^  in  her  own  case,  the  evil  was  irremediable^  the  hope 
was  past ;  but,  in  this  affair  the  hope  remained^  and  she 
felt  assured  that  all  the  ills  by  which  it  was  environed 
might  have  been  overcome  by  a  little  prudence  and  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  most  interested  person^  who, 
as  it  Struck  her,  having  escaped  the  real  evil  which  had 
threatened  his  happiness^  chose  voluntarily  to  sacrifice 
himself  to  an  imaginary  misfortune. 

So  it  was  —  he  was  gone  —  and  three  long  tedious 
years  were  to  pass  before  his  return  to  England. 

''  That  return/'  said  Fanny,  ''  I  shall  never  see.  Care 
and  kindness,  and  the  strength  of  my  constitution^  keep  roe 
up  against  the  progress  of  my  disorder,  but  I  feel  myself 
daily  sinking  from  a  world  in  which  I  have  no  wish  to  re- 
main —  every  prospect  of  happiness^  whkh  I  had  myself 
anticipated  has  been  blighted ;  and  now  the  only  gratifica- 
tion I  looked  for,  in  an  endeavour  to  make  the  happiness  of 
others,  is  frustrated. 

In  the  meanwhile  time  went  on,  and  the  festive  season 
at  Grimsbury  passed  away,  and  Lord  Pevensey's  party 
broke  up,  and  his  lordship  repaired  to  London  to  iiilfil  his 
parliamentary  duties.  The  course  which  Lady  Frances 
felt  compelled  to  steer  was  somewhat  more  dubious  an4  ec 
centric.  —  She  had  received,  at  Christmas, '  divers  and 
sundry  ^'  lengthy  bills"  from  the  upholsterer^  paper  hangers, 
and  decorators,  &c. ;  accounts,  most  hieroglyphically  con- 
structed, from  carpenters  and  joiners  —  hundreds  of  feet  of 
plinths,  at  so  much  per  foot,  super. ;  circular  dados  groared 
and  backed ;  door-linings  and  sofiets  rebated  on  edge^  three- 
pannelled  and  moulded  and  string-boards,  with  moulded 
nosings,  mitred  to  risers;  mahogany  hand-rails  to  stairs, 
cross-handed  cramps  and  knees^  diift*  19^.  6d,  per  foot 
running;  triglyphs — common  modiUions  —  pilasters  fluted 
widi  capitals,  sash  panes,   &c.  &€.&«•;  plumbers    and 


plasi^r/ers^  with  all  their  quirks  and,  wood^beads,  and  en. 
richxpentfi  of  cornices ;  and  painters  and  paviours  — 
amounting^  as  has  already  been  anticipated^  to  the  gross 
pu^duce  of  her  ladyship's  income  for  the  next  three  years. 

T^he  delay  in  her  ladyship's  return  to  Binford,  after  her 
departure  from  Grimsbury^  caused  some  little  alarm  to  the 
^xpec^aut  handicraftsmen ;  but  they  waited  patiently  until 
they  had  received  authentic  accounts  of  her  ladyship's 
having  disposed  of  her  lease  of  the  (X)ttage^  with  all  the 
furniture  as  it  stood>  and  of  her  having  commenced  a  series 
of  soirees  (as  tlie  elite  of  the  city  call  evening  parties^  and 
fancy  it  fine)  at  the  pleasant  and  salubrious  town  Of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  to  which  fashionable  watering-place 
her  ladyship  had  removed  for  the  benefit  of  '*  her  health." 

The  young  Lord  Wey bridge,  who,  on  his  arrival  in 
England,  had  placed  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Crabshaw,  took  no  kind  of  notice  of  his  right  honourable 
aunt :  indeed,  the  character  which  her  ladyship  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  tutor,  followed  up  by  the  general  on  dit  pf 
her  conduct  with  regard  to  the  transactions  at  Binford, 
was  no4;  of  a  nature  to  induce  him  to  seek  out  a  branch  of 
his  family,  against  which  it  was  most  likely  he  should  be 
compelled  to  enter  into  legal  hostilities. 

As  the  spring  opened,  Mrs.  Harbottle,  instead  of  rallying, 
appeared  to  grow  weaker  and  weaker  —  her  mind  was  con- 
stantly worried  and  agitated^  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
her  from  a  constant  recurrence  to  all  that  had  passed  of 
wretchedness  during  the  last  year.  Lovell,  without  whose 
society  and  that  of  his  daughter  she  could  not  have  existed, 
had  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  making  an  arrangement 
with,  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  near  Sidmouth,  who  gladly 
exchanged  duties  with  him  for  six  months,  after  his  own 
full  period  of  absence  from  Binford  had  expired;  and 
s^lthough  Emma  cast  many  a  thought  of  affectionate  regret 
upon  her  little  establishments  in  her  own  village,  she  did  all 
she  could  by  insuring  the  paternal  kindness  of  her  father's 
substitute  there  —  while  she  set  her  parishioners  the  ex« 
ample  of  benevolence  and  charity,  by  devoting  all  the  time 
«h^  could  apare  from  the  invalid  to  the  institutions  of  a 
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similar  nature^  which  had  heen  established  in  the  beaiitifdl 
and  romantic  Tillage  where  they  were  now  located. 

Fanny's  health  still  declined.  —  It  is  needless  to  pain  the 
reader's  heart  by  describing  the  gradual  decay  which  one 
has  so  often^  anxiously  yet  hopelessly,  watched  in  young 
and  delicate  creatures  like  herself.  The  progress  of  her 
disorder  was  gentle^  but  sure  ;  and  the  only  point  in  which 
her  case  seemed  to  diflfer  from  others,  which  have  so  often 
wrung  the  hearts  of  fond  and  affectionate  friends  and  re. 
lations^  appeared  to  exist  in  the  circumstance  of  her  being 
fully  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  her  condition.  Thus  pre- 
pared for  the  awful  change  which  she  was  conscious  awaited 
her,  she  lingered  under  the  fostering  care  of  her  devoted 
friends  until  the  middle  of  Aiigust,  when  she  resigned  her 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  gave  it,  and  her  last 
breath  was  expended  in  a  prayer  for  the  happiness  of  her 
friends  and  the  forgiveness  of  her  enemies. 

The  doubts  and  apprehensions  under  which  Mr.  Lovell 
laboured  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  her  property, 
were  cleared  up  a  few  hours  before  her  death.  Her  object  • 
in  inducing  them  to  precede  her  in  the  journey  to  Mine- 
head  (a  circumstance  which  we  noticed  at  the  time)  had 
not  been  one  of  selfish  consideration  for  her  own  ease  and 
comfort.  She  proposed  this  temporary  separation,  in  order 
that  she  might  take  that  opportunity  of  making  a  will, 
under  legal  advice  and  instruction,  by  which  she  bequeathed, 
with  the  exception  of  one  legacy  to  her  aunt  Jarman^  the 
whole  of  her  property,  real  and  personal^  to  her  "  beloved 
and  devoted  friend,  Emma  Lovell." 

The  reader  may  have  naturally  anticipated  this  proceed- 
ing, having  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  letter  which 
she  wrote  to  George  while  at  Sevemstoke ;  but  aware  as 
she  was  of  the  delicacy  of  Emma's  feelings,  and  anxious 
that  the  world  should  be  convinced  of  the  disinterestedness 
of  her  kindness  and  that  of  her  excellent  parent,  she  never 
divulged  one  syllable  of  her  intentions  to  either  of  them  on 
the  subject. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  an  ill-fated,  kind-hearted  woman  ; 
and  pure,  and  good,  and  exemplary  as  she  was,  her  fate 
shoidd  be  a  caution  to  those  who,  without  the  least  ill  in. 
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tention^  givie  way  to  feelings  which,  when  once  they  are 
suffered  to  make  head  against  principle  and  resolution,  are 
most  difficult  to  overcome.  She  had  not  sinned  —  hut  she 
had  erred ;  and  venal  as  her  crime  had  been,  it  had,  proxi- 
mately or  remotely,  brought  death  and  sin  upon  those  who 
were  most  nearly  allied  to  her,  and  drew  down  grief  and 
desolation  upon  herself  and  on  her  house.  Blame  not  — 
censure  not  —  for  ye  are  weak  yourselves  —  but  pity  and 
forgive  —  and,  above  all,  take  warning. 

The  accession  to  so  vast  a  fortune  as  that  of  which  Emma 
was  now  mistress,  had  not  the  startling  effect  upon  ^'  the 
Parson's  Daughter"  which  might  have  been  expected.  In 
fact,  she  did  not  comprehend  the  extent  of  her  possessions 
—  nor  did  her  mind,  at  ease  with  what  she  had,  and  seek- 
ing only  to  do  good  within  her  sphere,  at  once  grasp  the 
importance  of  the  change  Which  had  occurred  to  her :  in- 
deed,  the  loss  of  her  friend,  and,  for  a  long  time  past,  her 
only  companion,  was  to  her  a  blow,  the  weight  of  which 
the  accession  of  all  this  wealth  could  but  slightly  alleviate. 
Fanny  knew  her  heart  to  its  very  core  — •  they  had  been 
strangely  mixed  up  in  each  other's  distresses  ^-  she  could 
talk  of  Sheringham  to  her,  and  she  loved  to  hear  her  speak 
of  him :  different  her  father  —  but  she  was  gone,  and  the 
only  consolation  she  had  in  her  sorrows  was  torn  from  her. 

The  remains  of  the  unhappy  widow  were  interred  in 
the  church  of  which  Lovell  was  the  temporary  minister ; 
and,  immediately  after  the  affecting  ceremony,  the  Rector 
returned  to  his  daughter  at  their  residence,  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  quitted  it  on  their  road  home- 
wards. It  may  sound  strange,  perhaps — but  Emma, 
under  the  circumstances  of  her  affliction,  felt  that  she 
should  be  comparatively  easier  at  Binford,  excluded  from' 
the  world,  in  the  scenes  of  her  former  happiness,  than  any 
where  else ;  but  time,  and  the  exercise  of  human  reason 
and  of  pious  resignation,  were  wanting  to  alleviate  a  grief, 
the  like  of  which  Emma  had  never  felt  since  her  poor 
mother  died. 

What  may  be  the  extent  of  the  power  and  influence  of 
sympathy,  it  is  not  for  us  poor  finite  creatures  to  know ; 
but  we  may  venture  to  relate  facts,  and  permit  speculative 


fihiiaMpliers  to  drvff  tbeii-  9vm  conclusions^  .At*  itbe 
pniod  of  FaB»f's  meUmeholy  d^ath  and  Ewumft  ^^onm^ 
quent  distress^.  Gaorge  Shcariogham  lay  sU^tehed  od  9.  bod. 
of  swkncBs  ftt  CsXcttita>'  whence  it  v7as  found  imposaiblei  ito 
nmipve  him.  .  . 

DiriJDg  tbe  voyage  bis  spirits  bad  been  dreadfully 
Afi^ttted*  tha!«  bad  arisen  some  squabbling  differeswaes 
Wi9Qgst  bis  noble  passengers^  and  tbenee  between  them 
and  himself^  and  he  was  worried^  and  became  nervous  and 
di^iecled :  they  fell  into  extremely  hot  weather,  and  he  was 
attacked  with  fever,  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered. 
On  reaching  Fort  William  his  illness  increased^  and  in  so 
alamuBg  a  degree  that  the  physicians  declared  nothing 
likely  to  save  his  life  but  his  proceedings  as  soon  as  prac* 
ticablcj  to  a  oQoler  climate^  and  their  opinion  was^  that 
nothing  short  of  England  could  avail. 

He  remained,  however,  until  the  end  of  November  he- 
fore  there  aeemed  a  chance  of  removing  him  with  safety. 
He  had  been  invalided  from  the  command  of  his  frigate, 
and  a  passage  was  secured  for  him  in  an  Indiaman  ;  but 
George  lingered  on,  in  hopes  of  the  promised  arrival  of 
MacGopus,  in  whose  society  he  felt  he  should  be  xpu^ 
happier  than  with  strangers,  and  of  whose  medical  skill  be 
had  moreover  the  liighest  opinion:  but  it  was  not  to  be: 
the  uncertainties  necessarily  attendant  upon  voyages  of 
such  a  length,  sad  the  variability  of  seasons  —  of  weather 
«^^  wind  — ^  and,  indeed,  of  opportunities,  somehow  ppKh 
Tailed  against  their  meeting ;  and,  early  in  the  month,  .cf 
December,  the  poor  Captain  was  conveiyed  from  hia.ibun- 
galow  to  the  Hoogly,  in  his  palanquin,  and  tbenpe  shipped 
in  hif  httdgerow,  in  which  he  proceeded  to  embark  in  the 
vessel  which  *  wss  to  convey  him  to  what  every  body  who 
saw  him  felt  assured  would  be  his  grave. 

Those,  however,  who  anticipated  this  conclusion  to  his 
oaneer  wei>e  fortunately  disappointed:  he  was  coosideia<> 
hlo&'iiestpted  by- the  voyage,  and  before  they  resched  St.  He- 
:le0Si  at  inri^ichi  place  they  touched,  he  was  able  to  walk 
^|riAaiitiAfisistan(Be.f;  and  when  he  went  ashore  therft«  with 
t]|£  aid^ojpjLyrOf  4K  friend's  arm,  he  proceeded  on  foot  fcem 
rthiEi AftB4ing^pla#e  ^  •  4he  hotel.     This  walk^.  howe^^r^ 
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fttid  him  fatUhe  eflfbrt  ;ifb)p  wbai  should  greet  hi«  eyi^  as 
he  passed  iicn>Bs  tbe  6q(r»Ke  from'  the  castle  to  thfr  inti/boifc 
tisL^f  Uaek-haired  many  salting 'btrried  ap  at  a  wimdoif^ 
airing  himself^  reading  a  t«ro.iyear  oM  number  of  Btack** 
wood.  —  He  thought  he  knew  him  at  a  glance  *-w  but  he 
<^tdd  scarcely  tru^t  his  eyes^  —  not  that  it  was  an  -unlikely 
place  to  find  him  —  he  however  looked  again^  and  wlien 
he  saw  upon  a  little  table  beside  him  a  round  black  snuff* 
box,  and  a  tall  brown  tumbler  of  brandy-and-water,  he  was 
conyinoed  —  it  was  the  truant  Doctor — Andrew  MaoGopua 
himself. 

'^  You  are  a  pi*etty  fellow  to  make  an  appoinlxnent," 
said  George,  as  firmly  as  he  was  able  (having,  thanks  to 
the  Doctor's  near-sightedness,  got  within  reach  of  hire  un- 
seen), giving  him  a  huge  slap  on  the  shoulder  at  the  sam^^ 
time. 

^'  Dunce  \**  cried  the  Doctor  —  "  is  it  you  -—  my  dear 
Geoi^e  ?  —  how  are  you  ?  —  eh—  where's  DeslructiTe  ?-^- 
what's  the  matter  ?  —  are  you  ill  ?  " 

'^  You  must  decide  that  question,"  said  Sheringham : 
^'  they  say  I  am  —  or  at  least  was,  very  ill  —  but,  thank 
God,  I  am  better."  1' 

*'  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  said  MacGopus  ;  "  show  me 
your  tongue  —  let  me  feel  your  pulse.  I  want  to  know 
how  you  are." 

•  "  And  /,"  said  Sheringham,  '^  want  to  know  why  you 
^fe  here,  instead  of  having,  according  to  promise,  come  to 
me  at  Calcutta,  o^  followed  me^  as  I  know  you  woatd-  If 
k  had  been  necessary,  to  Madras  ?**  * 

c  ^'  Why,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  in  the  first  plaoe,  wie  g«t 
bedevilled  in  a  gale  of  wind  going  oitt,  and  were  Ibrced 
to  run  for  Rio:  there  we  were  kept  upwards  of  two 
months .  for  repairs,  and  Old  Nick  knows  what :  the  Dolly 
is  a  dull  sailer,  and  we  did  not  get  to  Sydney  till  the  end 
of  October :  in  ten  days  I  was  on  board  a  ship  bound  to 
Calcutta  —  and,  in  twelve  days  more,  I  found  the  peo^ 
in  her  were  Iseasts :  in  three  weeks  «fter  th&t,  I  kicked 
.the  doctor  and  pulled  the  skipper's  n09e>  for<  which  hd  H 
going  to  trounce  me  at  law  when  he  get6  So  Bhigland.  -■  We 
fell  in  with  a  country  ship,  th?  Higfaj^ghtly^  homewii^il 
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bound  —  80  I  packed  up  my  traps  —  out  jolly-boat^  and 
aboard  of  her  —  and  here  I  am  —  and  there  she  is^" 
added  MaoGropus^  pointing  to  a  great^  square  brute^  like  a 
collier,  with  her  masts  each  raking  from  the  other^  like 
the  sticks  of  a  fan^  or  the  uplifted  hand  of  Three-Fingered 
Jade  —  of  Mosely  memory. 

At  their  first  rencontre  Greorge  affected  to  be  jocose ; 
but  when  he  and  MacGopus  were  seated  alone  together^  in 
the  dieap,  deauy  and  convenient  hostelry  of  James  Town— 
a  house  which  blends  comfort  and  economy  in  the  most 
surprising  way^  he  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  expressing, 
in  terms  such  as  MacGropus  did  not  desire  to  hear,  his 
gratitude  for  the  unexampled  kindness  and  consideration  he 
had  evinced. 

Their  conversation  became  more  and  more  interesting, 
and  the  Doctor  discovered  (which,  if  he  had  thought  upon 
the  subject,  he  must  previously  have  known)  that  the  Cap. 
tain  had  not  yet  heard  the  news,  which  he  had  seen  in 
the  English  papers  since  his  arrival  at  St.  Helena,  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Harbottle. 

^'  Ah,"  said  George,  '^  then  there  ends  my  last  hope 
about  EJmma.  Fanny,  perhaps,  might  have  prevailed 
upon  her  to  receive  a  repentant  sinner  —  a  returned 
truant  —  but  now *' 

^'  She  would  not  receive  you,"  said  MacGopus,  *^  if 
you  had  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  at  your  heels  —  so 
don't  fret  about  that." 

"  My  dear  MacGopus,"  said  George,  ^^  I  can  neither 
argue  nor  confute.  I  regret  the  loss  of  that  poor  amiable 
woman ;  and  feeling  myself  so  much  mixed  up  in  affairs 
nearest  her  interests " 

^'  Qusre,  now — how?"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  Why,  am  I  not  her  husband's  executor  ? "  said 
George. 

"  If  you  had  been  his  executioner,  you  would  have  done 
DO  great  harm,"  replied  MacGopus. 

^'  Come  now,  my  dear  friend  —  for  so  indeed  and 
truly  have  you  proved  yourself,"  said  George  —  ^^  let  us 
endeavour  to  agree  —  and  above  all,  in  one  point  —  namely, 
that  of  your  immediately  shifting  your  quarters  out  of 
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that  most  lumbering  crafty  the  Highgo]ightly^  into  the 
Honourable  Company's  ship^  Sir  Timot%  Wadd  —  in 
which^  as  there  is  a  cabin  to  spare^  we  can  aooommodate 
you." 

"  I  can't  do  that,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  because^  three 
days  after  I  came  on  board  the  Highgolightly,  I  quanelled 
with  all  the  passengers,  and  sent  them  all  to  '  Coventry/ 
And  I  can't  leave  her  till  we  get  to  England,  lest  I  should 
make  them  too  happy,  and  they  should  think  I  was  de« 
serting  my  principles." 

'^  Psha ! "  said  Sheringham,  *'  what  idle  trash !  — 
come  to  us  —  come  to  me  ?  You  have  put  it  out  of  my 
power  to  doubt  your  friendship  —  come  — " 

'^  Ah  !  **  said  MacGopus,  "  to  be  sure,  you  are  ill  — 
and  sad  —  and  sorry.  I'U  just  step  over  to  Portis's,  and 
see  the  skipper  —  give  him  my  opinion  of  his  passengers^ 
and  send  my  traps  on  board.  Qusre  —  what  d'ye  call 
the  Hon.  Company's  ship  ?  " 

"  The  Sir  Timothy  Wadd/'  said  Sheringham,  "  which, 
I  assure  you,  with  the  hencoops  and  bottle-racks  stowed 
amid. ships,  and  the  Honourable  John  Company's  stripes 
flying,  had  once  the  honour  of  being  taken  for  an  American 
seventy-four." 

'^  None  of  your  jibes^  Master  Greorge,"  said  MacGopus ; 
'*  recollect  what  Dance  did  to  Linois,  before  you  were 
bom  or  soon  after.  These  fellows  may  be  tea-dealers  for 
all  I  know  ;  but  rely  upon  it,  whenever  there's  occasion 
for  it,  they'll  try  what  their  gunpowder  can  do  to  save  their 
hyson." 

^^  A  pun,  Mac,"  said  George. 
I  beheve  it's  the  first  I  ever  let,"  said  MacGopus: 
'■    it  shall  be  the  last." 

It  is  curious  to  witness  natural  effects.  Never  was  a 
hydrangia,  hanging  its  cauliflowery  head,  more  rapidly  re^ 
vived  into  a  state  of  erect  healthfulness  by  a  gallon  of 
water,  than  was  the  Captain  re-invigorated  by  thus  meet* 
ing  with  his  excellent  Doctor.  He  had  coniidenoe  in^his 
friendship  and  faith  in  his  skill,  and  the  change -worked  in 
his  spirits,  and  consequently  (since  the  gveatest  part>of 
his  disorder  was  nervous)  upon  his  health,  was  mkacoloiM;; 
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Their  an-ABg^emeiits  completed,  «way  bowled  the  H.CJii 
Sir  Titnothy  WaM,  bearing  within  her  ample  ribe  lh« 
oonyaleseeiii  Greorge  and  his  iovahiable  but  extraordiliary 
friends 

The  art  and  science  of  navigation  are  now  brotight  to 
gttdi  a  nicety,  and  more  especially  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  where  every  officer  nndergoes  a  course  of 
probationary  work  to  fit  him  for  hiti  duty,  that  it  wofdd 
interest  a  reader  quite  as  much  to  give  him  ^e  history  of 
the  journey  of  an  omnibus  from  Paddington  to  the  Bank, 
as  it  wookl  to  present  him  with  the  log  of  this  Sir  Timothy 
Wadd:  the  only  difference  between  the  passages  is  the 
frequency  of  touching  in  the  one  case,  which  does  not  cer- 
tainly occur  so  often  in  the  other :  however,  the  end  jus- 
tifying the  means,  and  the  means  having  produced  a  more 
justifiable  end,  we  have  only  need  to  know  that  the  afove- 
said  Sir  Timothy  Wadd  reached  Deal  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  between  the  first  and  second  of  Jane,  when  it  was 
jnst  suflSd^ntly  light  for  MacGopus  to  make  out  the  out- 
lines of  the  land,  and  eongratulate  himself  that  he  was 
bode  again  in  bonny  England. 

George  Sheringlmm  and  his  friend  landed  immediately, 
and  proceeded  to  Mr.  Wright's  at  Dover,  whence,  when 
they  had  rested  themselves  for  the  night,  they  proposed  to 
proceed  to  London.  All  these  intentions  were  fulfilled, 
and  in  the  morning  they  quitted  the  Ship  Inn  for  the  me- 
tropolis, George  so  wonderfully  recovered  from  his  severe 
illness  as  only  to  exhibit  proofs  of  improved  health  —  and 
MacGopus  in  a  humour  which  deserved  to  be  recorded  with 
the  whitest  of  all  stones. 

The  intelligence  of  Sheringham's  having  been  invalided 
had  reached  England  in  the  preceding  January  or  Fe- 
bruary, and  consequently  his  London  agent,  instead  of 
forwarding  his  letters,  had  retained  them  all ;  so  that,  upon 
his  arrival  at  his  oifice,  he  found,  literally,  heaps  of  cor- 
respondence. To  open  these  communications  in  any  thing 
like  chronological  order  was  a  vain  attempt ;  and  there- 
fore, taking  a  whole  summer !s  day  to  read  through  them, 
he  received  facts  the  most  incongruous,  and  intelligence 
Uie  most  anomalous.     He  found,  however,  that  his  mother 
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hftd  b^en  driven  to  the  opposite  oeest,  and  that  the  person 
to  whom  she  had  sold  her  house  at  Binford  had  paid  no~ 
rent  to  the  original  landlord^  that  every  thing  there  was  in 
a  dreadful  state  of  confusion^  and  that  the  aristocratic 
name  of  Sheringham  did  not  stand  quite  so  high  as  it  pre. 
viously  had  done  in  those  parts.  He  founds  moreover^ 
severid  letters  from  Mr.  Snell^  stating  in  different  forms 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  called  upon  all  persons  in 
account  with  the  estate  of  Lord  Sheringham  to  pay  up  the 
amount  of  his  claims  forthwith ;  and  he  found  himself 
threatened^  on  bis  arrival  in  England^  with  a  process  to 
enforce  that  payment^  which  would  instantly  deprive  him 
of  his  liberty^  and  consign  him  to  prison  for  life>  or  at 
least  until  the  claim  was  satisfied. 

Poor  George  !  —  how  highly  had  his  expectations  been 
exalted  —  how  deeply  had  they  fallen  !  — What  was  he  to 
do  ?  —  Follow  his  mother^  whose  flight  from  England  had 
so  seriously  annoyed  him — or  consent  to  remain  a  captive 
during  his  whole  existence  ?  —  and  all  these  perils  and 
difficulties  had  fallen  upon  him  without  his  having  com- 
mitted one  single  act  of  vice  or  folly.  One  letter  at  length 
caught  ^his  eye  —  the  writing  of  the  superscription  was 
familiar  to  it  —  he  broke  it  open  and  read  — 

«  Grosvenor- Square,  Sept.  18.  1832. 
"  My  Dear  Captain  Sheringham, 

'^  I  write  tliis  letter,  and,  according  to  advice  which  I 
have  received  at  the  Admiralty  Office,  direct  it  to  be  left 
at  your  agent's,  so  that  it  may  catch  you  as  soon  as  you 
reach  London.  Many  things  have  happened  since  your 
departure  from  amongst  us  —  some,  I  fear,  most  disagree* 
able  in  their  nature  ;  as  far  as  I  lim  able,  I  shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  smoothing  over  difficulties  which  may 
threaten  your  personal  comfort  and  peace  of  mind. 

''  I  conclude  you  are  acquainted  with  the  death  of  our 
excellent  suffering  friend,  Mrs.  Harbottle  —  her  heart  was 
broken,  and  she  sank  under  her  afflictions.  You,  perhaps, 
do  not  know  that  she  has  bequeathed  the  whole  of  her 
vast  property  to  my  daughter ;  and  still  more,  perhaps, 
shall  I  surprise  you,  when  I  tell  you  that  my  child  has 
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purchased  the  house  whence  I  date  this^  from  your  suc- 
cessor^  the  present  Lord  Weyhridge,  who^  it  appears^  under 
the  persuasion  of  Mr.  Crahshaw^  his  tutor^  prefers  a  resi. 
denee  in  France  to  one  in  England,  and  has^  after  a  short 
residence  in  London^  returned  to  Paris  for  a  permanency. 

"  That  we  should  he  in  possession  of  a  residence  which 
you  intended  for  yourself,  ™&y>  according  to  your  view  of 
the  case  —  or  may  not  he  —  a  reason  why  we  should  so- 
licit the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  it ;  hut  that  is  matter 
for  after-consideration. 

*^  Mrs.  Harhottle,  whose  interest  in  you  was  extremely 
strong,  conscious  of  the  involvements  in  which  the  extra, 
ordinary  circumstances  of  your  temporary  possession  of  the 
title  and  estates  of  Weyhridge  would  infallihly  entangle  you, 
bequeathed  to  me,  in  trust,  such  a  sum  as  should  entirely 
clear  you  from  all  difficulties  on  that  score;  and  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  informing  you,  that,  in  pursuance  of  her 
dying  request,  I  have  paid  over  to  the  account  of  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Weyhridge,  by  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Wicldns, 
Snellj  and  Sibthorpe,  the  sum  of  twenty-one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seven  pounds,  eighteen  shillings,  and 
ten  pence,  being  the  full  and  entire  amount  of  their  claim 
against  you." 

'*  What  on  earth  have  I  done,"  said  George,  his  eyes 
overflowing  with  tears,  ''  to  deserve  this  of  any  human 
being ! ''     He  took  up  the  letter  again,  and  resumed :  — 

*^  All  that  our  dear  friend  added  after  she  had  expressed 
her  wish  with  regard  to  this  point,  was  —  '  entreat,  him  to 
remember  what  he  knows  I  considered  my  dying  request 
at  the  time  I  made  it.' 


t »» 


George  could  read  no  farther  at  the  moment  —  too  well 
did  he  remember  the  dying  request  —  too  well  did  he  know 
that  he  coidd  not  now  fulfil  it.  What  a  metamorphosis — 
the  Lovells  domesticated  in  what  was  once  his  house  — 
Binford  exchanged  for  Grosvenor  Square !  Every  thing 
seemed  to  conspire  against  him  —  now  would  he  he 
spumed,  rejected,  and  disdained  indeed.     He  read  :  — - 
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'^  My  daughter^  ^wlio  has  suffered  greatly  from  illness 
since  the  death  of  her  poor  friend^  is  somewhat  hetter. 
We  shall  he  happy  if  you  wUl  come  to  us  here,  should  we 
he  in  London  when  you  arrive.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add, 
that  I  have  resigned  my  living  at  Binford  in  favour  of  my 
excellent  and  exemplary  curate,  and  too  happy  was  I  to 
find  the  good  bishop  of  my  diocese  ready  to  second  my 
wishes  for  the  promotion  and  happiness  of  as  deserving  a 
man  as  ever  lived." 

^^  What  am  I  to  do,  MacGopus  ?  *'  said  George  to  the 
Doctor. 

"  Go  to  them,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  they  have  hearts  — 
they  have  souls  —  God  bless  them !  —  go  to  them." 

<'  What !  *'  said  George,  ''  to  the  Parson's  Daughter  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  MacGopus ;  "  do  you  hesitate  ?  " 

*^  No,"  said  Sheringham. 

"  If  you  do,"  said  MacGopus,  "  read  this,  or  let  me 
read  it.  It 's  merely  a  paragraph  out  of  a  newspaper ; 
will  you  hear  it  ?  " 

*^  If  it 's  not  long  —  yes." 

'^  *  The  lady  who  last  week  eloped  from  her  ancient 
husband,  with  Captain  Fuztip,  of  the  Lancers,  is,  we  re- 
gret to  say,  the  lovely  and  accomplished  Lady  C 

H         ',  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  M .'  *   Is  not 

that  consolatory  ?  And  now,  my  friend,  I  will  tell  you 
another  fact.  The  picture  that  dear  creature  painted  of 
you,  and  which  she  or  her  mother  crammed  behind  the 
sofa  when  she  found  out  you  were  not  a  lord,  is  now 
stuck  over  the  door  of  a  beer-shop  not  forty  yards  from  the 
gates  of  Sevemstoke,  and  does  duty  for  the  sign  of  Leopold, 
King  of  the  Belgians.  This  I  have  just  heard.  Go  — 
go  — go!"  — 

'*  Hang  the  picture,"  said  George ;  ''  what  do  1  care  ? 
But  tell  me,  do  you  think  Emma  will  receive  me  ?  —  and 
to  my  own  house  ?     How  strange ! " 

^^  Quere  —  how  your  own  ?  "  —  said  the  Doctor  ;  "  it 
never  was  your*s,  you  never  had  any  right  to  it^  go 
along." 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  George. 

K  K 
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"  I  wiU.'' 

And  so  they  went-— either  of  them  commanding  tiie 
other^  and  neither  exactly  knowing  what  they  were  going 
for.  They  quarrelled  a  good  deal  on  the  way^  and  the  only 
thing  in  which  they  really  agreed  was  in  arriving  at  the 
door  of  the  house  at  the  same  moment.  MacGopus  knocked 
—  Sheringham  rang ;  thus  for  once  they  pulled  together. 
Lovell  was  at  home :  they  were  admitted.  The  worthy 
man^  unaltered  in  his  manner^  received  them  both  cor- 
dially. Greorge  trembled  as  he  had  never  done  before  in 
his  life  ;  a  thousand  ideas  rushed  into  his  mind  ;  a  thou, 
sand  recollections^  a  thousand  fears^  and  all  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  was  past. 

Lovell  saw  it  all. 

^'  My  dear  Sheringham^"  said  the  venerable  and  ex. 
cellent  man^  "  the  last  year  or  two  of  your  life  have  been 
marked  by  strange  vicissitudes  and  events  of  great  im. 
portance^  for  little  people^  have  fallen  upon  those  with 
whom  you  have  been  intimately  connected.  All  tiiat  is 
past :  now  hear  me.  You  are  going  to  see  Emma  —  the 
best  of  children  —  devoted  to  her  father  as  her  father  is 
devoted  to  her.  Mark  me ;  she  is  too  full  of  feeHng  —  too 
much  overpowered  by  the  prospect  of  this  interview,  to 
speak ;  I  must  therefore  speak  for  her.  Your  mutual 
attachment  has  long  been  known  to  me :  all  this  you  are 
aware  of  —  there  needs  no  discussion  on  that  point.  You 
recollect  our  last  conversation  }  " 

"  Perfectly,  sir,"  said  Sheringham. 

'^  At  that  period,"  said  Lovell,  ''  she  had  established  a 
principle  which  I  entirely  approved :  she  acted  upon  it, 
and  I  supported  her ;  but  never,  from  the  moment  she 
first  was  conscious  of  your  defection;  did  she  attribute 
the  alteration  in  your  conduct  to  yourself.  I  speak  here  to 
you,  and  before  our  friend  —  for  so  let  .me  call  him  — 
openly  and  without  disguise;  she  knew  the  workings  of 
that  powerful  influence  undo:  which  you  permitted  your- 
self to  be  led  away  and  estranged.  All  this,  which  she 
believed,  has  been  brought  more  fuUy  to  her  knowledge 
since.  But  she  respected  the  motives  which  induced  the 
exercise  of  that  influence,  and  shrank  from  the  idea  of  op- 
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posing  it.  Now^  I  repeat^  that  is  past.  Time  has  done 
all  that  was  necessary  to  establish  her  first  belief;  and  for 
the  rest,  all  is  forgiven  —  all  forgotten." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  George,  '^  how  have  I  deserved  this  ?  " 

^^  That  Emma  herself  must  tell  you,"  said  her  father. 
"  She  feels,  and  I  feel  too,  that  matters  are  changed,  and 
that  she  now  can  —  and  I  can  justly  and  honourably  per- 
mit her  to  do  so  —  become  a  member  of  your  family  with- 
out being  looked  upon  as  an  unwelcome  intruder.  As  to 
your  conduct,  which  might  be  inexplicable  to  others,  she 
justifies  it  in  your  filial  devotion.  She  always  held  that 
opinion  —  she  always  vindicated  you  upon  that  considera- 
tion. The  first  impulse  of  her  heart  will  be  —  if  all  goes 
as  I  pray  it  may  —  to  place  Lady  Frances,  who  so  much 
misunderstood  her,  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease,  content,  and 
happiness,  of  which  I  fear  her  exorbitant  and  ravenous 
creditors  have,  for  the  present,  deprived  her." 

''  My  dear  or,"  said  George,  *'  what  am  I  to  say  — 
am  I  to  believe  this  real  ?  " 

^^  Here,"  said  the  Rector,  throwing  open  the  door  of  the 
adjoining  room,  ^^  is  the  living  witness  to  the  truth  of  all 
I  have  said." 

And  there  stood  £mma,  looking  more  lovely  than  ever 

—  trembling  with  agitation,  and  the  hope  —  the  dread  — 
the  joy  of  seeing  George.  Words  would  not  have  an- 
swered in  such  a  position  of  afiairs.     Lovell  had  spoken 

—  ?ie  had  told  his  daughter's  story.  Sheringham  rushed 
forward,  and  caught  her  to  his  heart  —  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  her  head  sunk  on  his  shoulder. 

MacGopus,  who,  as  we  know,  had  previously  proved 
himself  so  true  a  friend,  maintained  his  character  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  shut  to  the  door  of  the  next  room, 
and  engaged  Lovell  in  gentle  converse. 

'^  Never,"  said  MacGropus,  "  was  there  a  more  noble 
creature  than  that,  sir  —  proud  indeed  may  you  be  of  such 
a  daughter.  While  George  was  great,  and  high,  and 
mighty,  she  scorned  and  repidsed  him  ;  now  that  he  is  a 
beggar,  she  receives  him  to  the  heart  in  which  her  first 
affection  was  cherished.    Go  into  his  family  with  discredit ! 
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—  be  regarded  by  them  with  coldness  —  no  !  she  enters  it 
triumphantly." 

Lovell  took  the  hand  of  MacGropus^  and  pressed  it  fer- 
vently. George  and  Emma  joined  them  in  a  moment 
afterwards.  She^  poor  girl^  was  incapable  of  utterii^  a 
word ;  —  George^  nearly  overcome^  rallied  strength  enough 
to  stammer  out  —  '^  this  —  this  is  indeed  the  happiest 
moment  of  my  life. 

'^  No  such  things"  said  MacGopus^  taking  hold  of  the 
trembling  £mma^  and  supporting  her  on  his  arm ; 
"  —  quere,  now  —  won't  you  be  happier  when  you  are 
married  ?  " 

They  were  all  happy. 

That  the  event  added  much  to  such  felicity^  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  say ;  but  the  truth  is^  that  in  less  than  two 
years  the  young  Lord  Weybridge  died^  and  George  became 
really  possessed  of  the  tide  and  estates^  the  ^'  Parson's 
Daughter"  became  a  Peeress  of  the  realm^  and  her  hus- 
band the  happiest  man  and  the  best  father  living. 


the  end. 
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